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I.  —  Tite  Conditions  op  Am  in  America. 

raerican  people  do  not  well  understand,  nor  much  care 
.;ive  to  do  with  v;  ;mty.     To  beauty 

brit  \hej  are  not  indifferent.     Beauty  as  it  • 
proUMy  »>r  as  i  a  to  the  Americans  as  a  nation,  as 

toa<4t  other  nations.  But  they  do  not  readily  respond  to  the 
Ml^ds  of  beauty  as  seen  in  art.  And  for  the  theory  and  prac- 
toof  irl  that  deals  with  beauty  they  0 

tfe  feet  probably  be  confessed  by  every  American 

*to  km  considered  the  subject  at  all.    It  must,  indeed,  be  cvi- 
fcot  everywhere  outside  the  limits  of  narrow  circles  of  society 
*  wr  Eastern  cities  to  every  one  who  knows  am 
**%  ii  it  within   those  limits  also   to  every  one  who 

fan*i  art  *  d  yet.  as  facts  at  -  m  clearly  seen 

tfct&cts  relat  I  only  by 

tonptroon,    ir  we  compar  upon  thfttt  arts  in 

-Wrica  with  the  ralue  n  other  expressions  of  the 

ri  the  so;  in  Europe, 

,r 'htll  letter  understand  I  at  and  the  importance  of 

lo  more  striking  mental  j  -non  than  tb 

i  inch  of  literature 
*ttdl  it  m m t  nearly  all  t,  uamel; 

PHI  i  of  readers  in  Am 

re  are  thousands  who  can  tell  good  po- 
10,  1 
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etry  from  bad.  There  are  thousands  who  do,  in  their  de 
reading,  tell  good  poetry  from  bad,  rejecting  Tapper  and  re 
ing  Tennyson,  We  do  not  forget  the  demand  for  "  Provert 
Philosophy,"  or  for  other  such  intellectual  fruit,  —  the  love 
mediocrity  will  claim  our  attention  hereafter,  —  but  the 
mand  for  these  things  is,  after  all,  more  easily  explained,  m« 
to  be  looked  for,  than  the  demand  for  Tennyson.  For  t 
love  of  good  poetry  includes  a  tolerably  rational  judgment 
poetry.  The  high  and  rare  power,  of  distinguishing  betwe 
different  degrees  of  merit,  in  poetry,  is  possessed  in  greater 
less  degree  by  many  Americans  of  a  class  to  which  we  do  1 
often  look  for  critical  judgment.  Admitting  that  but  f 
persons  can  feel  the  most  subtile  qualities  of  any  work 
genius,  yet,  among  readers  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  cou 
ed  as  they  are  by  thousands,  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  pit 
mre  the  most  read.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  road< 
*  whose  opinions  about  books  are  worth  something  to  themselv< 
there  is  a  smaller  but  still  considerable  class  of  those  wti< 
opinions  are  worth  giving,  worth  asking  for;  and  the  me 
bers  -of  these  two  classes  constantly  ask  and  readily  rece: 
the  original  judgment  of  a  still  higher  and  smaller  class,  1 
class  of  critics.  Few  as  our  critics  have  been,  some  of  thi 
have  been  excellent. .  The  great  names  of  Americans  kno1 
to  the  world  in  connection  with  original  thought  are  nan 
of  critics  of  rare  delicacy  and  justness  of  perception. 

So  with  music.  There  are  many  learners  of  music,  ma 
frequent  listeners,  many  who,  from  wise  or  foolish  or  mix 
impulses,  make  music  their  specialty.  Among  these  there  f 
some  who  are  capable  of  discriminating  judgment;  of  the  ma 
good  performers  of  even  difficult  music  there  is  a  large  p; 
portion  who  care  to  play  none  or  to  listen  to  none  but  th< 
oughly  noble  music.  Admitting  that  there  is  as  much  fooli 
and  conceited  talk  about  music  as  about  any  intellectual 
sensational  effort  whatever, — the  words  without  meauing  pi 
and  are  forgotten,  —  there  remain  some  appreciative  applai 
and  hisses,  some  sensible  words  now  and  then  even  in  t 
newspapers,  some  very  just  criticisms  conveyed  in  a  word  a 
a  look  from  chair  to  chair  in  the  concert-room,  some  gra 
decision  by  persons  competent  to  decide. 
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Similar  conditions  prevail  in  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
is  respect  to  the  arts  that  are  concerned  with  visible  beauty* 
If  we  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  very  great  age  of  art 
k  which  we  live ;  if  we  admit  that  all  that  is  done  and  all  that 
has  indisputably  been  gained  is  principally  useful  as  enabling 
w  to  judge  of  what  more  we  can  do ;  if  we  admit  that  all  the 
actual  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  men- 
tioned  in  one  of  these  pages  and  described  in  this  article, — 
we  are  still  aware  that  the  arts  of  visible  beauty  exert  a  great 
influence  and  possess  a  great  power  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  that  this  influence  and  power  are  daily  grow- 
ing greater  and  gaining  firmer  seats.  There  is  real  and  well- 
directed  effort ;  there  is  intelligent  adjustment  of  effort  to  ma- 
terial. There  is  just  criticism.  There  is  wide-spread  and  etiU 
spreading  interest.  There  is  sincere  love  for  the  arts  of  the 
past,  and  sincere  wish  to  advance  the  arts  of  the  future.  And 
there  is  immediate  hope  for  these  arts  of  visible  beauty  in 
Europe,  —  a  hope  that  can  be  long  deferred  only  by  national 
and  international  wickedness  or  folly. 

But  when  we  consider  the  position  in  America  of  those  fine 
arts  of  which  there  is  present  question,  we  find  all  different 
There  is  no  body  of  art  critics  in  the  land  whose  opinions  any- 
body will  receive  as  of  decisive  importance.    There  is  no  class 
of  true  connoisseurs  of  these  arts,  few  students  or  lovers  of 
them,  whose  opinions  it  is  worth   anybody's  while  to  ask. 
There  is  no  large  class  of  persons  who  care  for  these  arts  at 
all.   There  are,  indeed,  a  few  collectors  of  etchings  and  prints ; 
there  are  a  few  dillettanti  who  frequent  the  studios  of  popular 
artists,  and  talk  a  learned  language  of  art,  in  which  familiar 
words  have  strango  meanings.     But  these  have  generally  no 
knowledge  of  the  history  or  the  principles  of  art,  and  little 
care  for  its  meaning  and  spirit.    There  are  those  who  throng 
the  exhibitions,  and  those  who  buy  pictures  and  statues  at 
prices  relatively  high.     But  neither  a  love  nor  a  comprehen- 
■on  of  art  is  to  be  attributed  to  these ;  and  their  indiscriminate 
admiration  and  reckless  buying  have  done  much  harm  to  them- 
selves, to  the  artists,  and  to  the  public.     If  there  is  wild  talk 
about  music  and  poetry,  foolish  praise  and  foolish  ridicule  for 
each,  and  foolish  advice  given  to  the  students  of  each,  there  is 
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just  and  wise  comment  as  well,  and  the  foolish  comment  is  not 
wholly  confident  nor  quite  at  ease  with  itself.  But  in  regard 
to  painting  and  sculpture,  all  is  confusion  and  vague  verbiage. 
*The  very  first  principles  of  drawing  with  the  pen  and  of  mod* 
elling  in  clay  are  either  unknown  to  or  ignored  by  those  who 
freely  criticise  and  confidently  advise.  Beginners  in  music  are 
not  encouraged  to  be  bold,  and  lectured  on  the  necessity  of 
ideal  qualities  in  their  work  before  they  can  rightly  play  a 
lepon  pour  le  piano  or  compose  a  polka.  Young  people  are 
not  encouraged  to  write  verses  if  they  show  an  aptitude  for 
finding  rhymes.  The  would-be  musician  is  told  that  accuracy, 
clear  and  clean  playing,  is  his  object,  —  not  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  rapidity.  The  easy  verse-writer  is  assured  that 
no  verses  are  wanted,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  thoughts  of  hia 
own  that  can  only  be  spoken  iu  verse.  But  there  are  no  such 
just  requirements  made  on  those  who  practise  the  arts  that 
appeal  to  the  visual  sense  of  beauty.  The  aspirant  is  rarely 
told  to  work  hard  and  long  and  humbly,  if  he  wants  to  be  a 
painter ;  the  boy's  conceit  rarely  gets  a  wholesome  check ;  the 
meaningless  production  is  seldom  properly  disregarded ;  bad 
drawing  and  clumsy  modelling  are  not  called  by  their  right 
names.  Good  work,  signed  by  an  unknown  name,  is  looked  at 
by  few;  the  degeneracy  or  the  improvement  in  the  popular 
painter's  work  is  often  unnoticed  ;  the  word  of  encouragement 
is  seldotn  given  where  it  is  deserved  and  needed. 

We  have  spoken  of  painting  and  sculpture  only,  for  these 
are  the  only  arts,  of  that  large  class  of  arts  which  deal  with  visi- 
ble beauty,  that  our  people  know  to  exist.  All  the  arts  of 
decoration,  all  the  applications  of  art  to  manufactures,  wait 
for  their  recognition.  The  great  art  of  architecture  —  an  art 
including  painting  and  sculpture  in  all  their  forms  as  necessary 
parts  of  itself — is  almost  absolutely  unknown  to  our  people. 
There  are  no  remains  of  good  architecture  of  past  times  left  us 
to  study ;  and  our  architects  have  not  as  yet  built  us  any  new 
buildings  that  can  much  instruct  us.  Travellers  go  to  Europe, 
and  a  few  of  them  look  with  care  and  interest  at  pictures  and 
sculpture  in  galleries ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  who  look  at 
the  great  cathedrals  as  monuments  of  associated  art  worthy 
the  most  careful  and  minute  study  of  a  student  of  art*    The 
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imposing  height  of  the  groined  nave  ceiling  of  Milan,  "  Th6 
height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the  glory,"  impress  this  man ; 
the  actual  maguitude  in  feet  and  inches  of  Cologne,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  geometrical  tracery  astonish  that;  a  third 
admires  the  picturesque  effect  of  some  English  cathedral  or 
abbey  church  amid  the  trees,  and  quotes  from  an  American  art 
critic  something  about  "  The  gleaming  needles  of  Salisbury's 
long  arcades  " ;  a  fourth  observer  is  awe-struck  when  he  is  con* 
vinced  that  parts  of  Tournai  or  of  Winchester  are  really  many 
hundred  years  old.  But  of  a  thousand  such  travellers  not  one 
is  found  to  care  for  and  study  the  sculpture,  the  mosaics,  the 
paintings,  the  general  design,  of  any  of  the  great  churches.  Of 
a  thousand  travellers  who  bring  home  little  prints  in  oil  colors 
of  Swiss  or  Scotch  lakes,  or  "  Rhine  Roses,"  or  photographs 
liken  from  very  inadequate  engravings  of  Titian  and  Veronese 
pictures  at  Venice,  or,  best  of  all,  photographs  of  the  Apollo, 
the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  there  will  not  be  found  one  to  collect 
photographs  of  architectural  detail.  In  the  language  of  Amer- 
ican society,  architecture  is  wholly  separated  from  "  the  fine 
arts,"  and  is  not  included  in  the  general  signification  of  that 
phrase.  And  this  would  be  right,  and  indeed  necessary,  if 
the  buildings  we  have  in  America  were  alone  in  question.  But 
in  a  society  which  understands  the  possibilities  and  needs  of 
art,  the  importance  of  a  great  and  universal  school  of  archi- 
tecture must  be  seen.  But  little  real  study  of  the  arts  of  the 
past  is  possible,  without  close  and  accurate  study  of  architec- 
ture as  the  consummation  of  all  art. 

The  indifference  to  these  important  fine  arts  which  we  have 

described  may  be  thought  by  some  observers  less  general  than 

it  seems  to  us.    Some  persons  may  think  that  real  feeling  which 

seems  to  us  merely  affectation  ;  they  may  think  that  knowledge 

which  seems  to  us  merely  words  haunting  a  retentive  memory. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sin  of  neglect  we  charge 

upon  the  Americans  as  a  nation  is  rightly  so  charged,  while  the 

highest  tribunal  in  America  concerns  itself  so  little  with  these 

arts.     What  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  America?    It  is  the 

small  company  of  men  who  unite  to  native  insight  and  orig*- 

aality  European  culture,  social  training,  and  familiarity  with 

ill  the  great  intellectual  achievements  of  past  time.    How  litf 
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tie  these  care  for  art!  How  few  of  them  care  for  art  at  all ! 
Men  that  no  one  can  speak  of  but  with  respect,  whose  least 
word  about  a  work  or  a  school  of  literature  is  worthy  to  be 
treasured  up,  whose  grasp  of  all  intellectual  subjects  is  strong, 
either  fail  to  mention  the  arts  of  visible  beauty,  or  so  mention 
them  that  the  painter  or  the  architect  perceives  that  they  are 
uninformed!  Uninformed,  not  incapable  of  judging ;  —  the 
good  judge  of  literature  is  to  some  extent  a  judge  of  art,  if 
only  he  is  informed  about  art.  Not  only  uninformed  but  mis- 
informed, it  were  better  to  know  nothing  and  to  judge  by  one's 
natural  sympathies  only  (as  the  good  judge  of  literature  is  to 
some  extent  a  judge  of  art)  than  to  be  wholly  led  astray  by  the 
claims  of  bad  painters  who  are  good  and  beloved  men,  or  by 
the  imaginative  spirit  that  shows  beauties  where  they  have 
been  said  to  be.  It  is  like  Wordsworth's  sonnets  to  Haydon. 
Wordsworth  was  a  literary  critic  whom  no  one  can  disregard,—* 
a  critic  of  wonderful  powers ;  Haydon  was  a  very  bad  and  pre- 
tentious painter ;  but  Wordsworth  thought  him  great  There 
have  been  no  such  glaring  errors  as  this  in  our  literary  history, 
but  similar  errors  are  of  daily  occurrence.  And  it  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  our  highest  tribunal  so  disregards  and 
ignores  the  arts  of  invisible  beauty,  and,  as  a  consequence,  is 
so  mistaken  in  its  judgment  on  them,  because  the  casual  words 
of  many  of  its  members  have  been  sound  and  just  upon  the 
general  nature  of  some  representative  or  decorative  art.  We 
are  compelled  to  see,  we  cannot  help  seeing,  that  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  the  representation  of  beauty  by  visible 
forms  of  art  must  become  familiar  to  the  leaders  of  our  na- 
tional mind,  before  they  can  lead  the  national  mind  aright  in 
Ibis  important  direction. 

By  the  phrase  "  popular  regard  for  art,"  wo  mean,  of  course* 
the  regard  for  art  of  the  whole  people.    The  people's  reganL 
for  any  important  intellectual  or  moral  matter,  to  be  wise,  musU 
be  both  of  teacher  and  of  disciple.    The  thoroughly  competent 
critic  is  only  found  where  the  ready,  capable,  sensitive  public 
is  found.    The  public  is  only  intelligently  and  justly  instructs*- 
where  the  thoroughly  competent  critic  exists. 

In  art,  this  matter  of  the  popular  regard  is  of  enormous  infr*" 
portauce.    It  is  of  an  importance  even  greater  than  the  actual 
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production  of  works  of  art  at  any  one  time.  And  this  for  twq 
reasons.  First,  the  highest  usefulness  of  art  is  its  power  to 
educate.  If  the  people  are  ready  to  receive  the  artist's  work, 
study  it  closely  and  lovingly  and  learn  from  it,  every  artist  ia 
then  an  addition  to  the  nation's  wealth  the  moment  his  work 
begins.  But  if  the  people  will  not  receive  nor  heed  nor  under* 
stand  his  work,  the*  tendency  of  his  life  is  to  injure  the  people 
by  attempts  to  catch  their  attention,  or  to  iqjure  himself  by  an- 
gry defiance  of  the  people,  and  in  both  cases  to  waste  his  life 
and  help  his  brother  artists  to  waste  theirs  by  subsidence  into 
aimless,  lounging,  trivial  habits  and  ways  of  work.  Second, 
the  actual  production  of  works  of  good  art  is.  rendered  unduly 
difficult  by  a  lack  of  popular  regard  for  art,  The  art  intellect, 
if  not  rightly  set  to  work  and  rightly  encouraged,  is  not  set  to 
Us  proper  work  at  all. 

Where  the  people  disregard  art,  a  certain  amount  of  clever 
art  is  possible ;  oaricature  may  flourish,  though  even  this  doea 
aot  reach  power  without  losing  refinement ;  landscape,  full  of 
good  natural  feeling,  but  of  dim  and  partial  insight  into  nature, 
k  possible ;  representation  of  facts  of  the  day  and  book  illua* 
tration,  both  of  fair  quality  and  of  some  interest,  may  exist. 
All  these  are  likely  to  exist  in  a  Christian  country  in  the  nine^ 
teeuth  century.  But  great  art  is  the  expression  of  great 
thoughts ;  and  great  thoughts  find  no  adequate  expression, 
find  only  a  partial  and  incomplete  existence,  if  the  people  are 
aot  accessible  to  them. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  great  achievements  in  any 
intellectual  field, — the  power  in  the  few  to  produce,  the  demand 
among  the  many  for  production.  And  this  is  especially  true 
of  those  fields  where  sentiment  is  joined  with  pure  intellect,  as 
much  as  it  is  in  the  fine  arts  generally.  Now  if  a  great  artistic 
genius  is  born  into  the  world  in  (ho  midst  of  a  people  regard- 
less of  art,  there  must  follow  one  of  these  results :  either  he 
will  spend  bis  God-given  power  in  pandering  to  prince's  or  peo- 
ple's vanity ;  or,  if  of  purer  nature,  ho  will  be  driven  crazy  for 
want  of  sympathy ;  or,  if  of  stronger  nature,  he  will  be  driven* 
in  upon  himself  and  his  finest  impulses  crushed  ;  or  he  will 
be  put  at  once  to  other  work  than  his  own,  —  engineering,  me- 
chanical occupation,  struggles  for  money  in  mart  or  counting- 
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house,  some  task  to  which  the  divine  inspiration  avails  nothing. 
We  of  America  have  no  knowledge  how  much  great  art-power 
we  have  wasted  because  of  having  failed  to  use  it.  We  can 
never  know.  The  greatest  genius  is  clever  at  many  things ; 
our  possible  Titians  and  Leonardos  have  invented  machinery, 
or  made  enormous  fortunes  in  newly  discovered  ways  of  their 
Own.  Lesser  genius  is  less  generally  efficient,  but  can  do  good 
service  in  many  ways ;  our  Angelicos,  our  Hogarths,  our  Ru- 
benses,  are  at  work  all  over  the  land, — hard  at  work,  be  sure, 
—employed,  but  not  well,  because  not  properly  employed. 
.  Whatever  the  born  artists  have  done,  it  has  surely  not  been 
their  fitting  work.  No  great  work  of  art  has  been  produced  in 
America, — no  work  of  art  that,  by  any  just  kindness  and  honest 
liberality  in  the  use  of  the  word,  we  dare  call  great.  Two  or 
three  works  of  art  have  been  exhibited  which  it  would  be  right 
to  call  good,  meaning  by  that  epithet  well-meant,  instructive, 
Successful  in  a  partial  and  bounded  way.  Of  clever  works 
of  art,  works  that  possess  some  unusual  and  pleasing  technical 
qualities,  or  cleverly  appealing  to  temporary  popular  feeling, 
the,  catalogue  is  not  long.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  pic- 
tures, drawiugs,  and  works  of  sculpture  exhibited  at  any  exhi- 
bition it  is  impossible  to  include  in  either  of  these  three  classes. 
Nearly  all  our  buildings,  even  those  on  which  the  most  money 
and  thought  have  been  spent,  are  without  even  those  salient 
qualities  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  called  clever  designs. 
Our  manufactured  articles  which  are  capable  of  being  made 
beautiful  are  generally  made  ugly,  whatever  of  cost  or  care  is 
given  to  most  of  them  going  to  purchase  deformity  ;  our  glass- 
ware, for  instance,  plate,  jewelry,  bookbinding.  The  art  of 
engraving,  in  all  its  branches,  is  so  dependent  upon  the  higher 
art  of  painting  as  to  claim  no  special  notice  here. 

The  "  Niagara,"  for  instance,  is  a  good  picture ;  the  scene 
is  truthfully  represented,  and  with  great  skill;  it  is  hard  to 
point  out  a  possible  improvement  in  the  faithfulness  of  por- 
traiture ;  the  painting  of  some  parts  of  it  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed ;  the  technical  skill  evinced  is  of  a  high  order. 
The  "Freedman"  is  a  good  statue,  healthy  and  natural  in 
sentiment,  well  and  gracefully  composed,  evincing  considerable 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  perfect  control  over  all  the  techni- 
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caJ  resources  of  the  sculptor.     The  exterior  of  the  Now  York 
Academy  of  Design  building  is  gotxi  architecture.     The  de- 

s  of  the  building,  and 

cful  a  ttae  of  shade  and  color  of  material 

t>c«t  advantage  ;  the  carving  with  which  the  edifice  is 

orated  b  in  nearl/  over  toe  good  in  itself 

with  the  wh<  of  works 

though  it  might  be  difficult  to  compile,  strict  jus- 

r  to  all  and  measure  of  comparative  merit  not  being  easy  of 

rottld  bo  easily  and  quickly  read. 
*Tbe  Heart  of  the  Andes"  is  a  picture.     It  is  rather 

bit  mining  than  true  ;  its  lines  are  not  those  of  nature,  nor 
eftnature-iuspired  composition  ;  it  is  crowded  and  diorainie, 
sses  by  quantity  and  multitude  rather  than  by  excel- 
led.   It  is  well  fitted  to  draw  many  visitors  and  to  furai 
tattgrmviug  of  ready  sale.     "  The  Rocky  Mountains  n  is  dev- 
il skill  than  "  Tire  Heart-  of 
i  a  more  natural  composition.     In  it  many  of 
tot  characteristics  of  tlic  including  its  human  visitors, 

•Jt  derorlj*  hinted  at.     It  differs  essentially  from  the  former 
ticitire  in  some  e  -  ulting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best 

its  author,  while  the  Andes  is  one 

•  painter^  less  Bi  .1  pictures.     4i  Tiie  Greek  Slave  ,f 

9,  appealing  to  a  very  ready  sentiment,  pity 

fee  the  far»a*v  e-presen 

of  beaut  de  form  ;   to  a  readily  excited 

>ct  manipulation  ;  even  to  a  tech- 
approximate  truth  of  its  auatomi- 
fortns.     "The  In  I  M  is  a  clever  work  of  sculp: 

of  the  better  known  and  more  strik- 
;  tain  Indian 
good  ordiuary  skill  and  study  of  commonplace 
I  appeal  to  a  r  apathy  of  the  beholder  for 

iving  toward  the  light 
do  not  make  the  tour  of  the 
igh  in  art  to 
ots  in  i 
W  Cathedral 
apel ;  there  are  some  of  less  importance 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  one  great  characteristic 
of  all  clever  buildings  is  this,  —  good  adaptation  of  a  well- 
chosen  model. 

The  power  of  mind  and  the  training  required  to  produce 
even  a  clever  work  of  art,  on  a  large  scale,  are  considerable. 
To  model  and  cause  to  be  cut  a  statue  of  life-size  that  shall  not 
at  once  repel  and  seem  absurd,  to  paint  a  picture  twelve  feet 
long  that  shall  be  impressive,  to  design  a  building  covering  eight 
thousand  square  feet  which  shall  be  well  adapted  to  its  pur* 
pose  and  not  offensively  ugly, — all  these  are  works  of  difficulty, 
as  is  sufficiently  shown  to  any  one  who  has  not  tried  them,  by 
the  frequeut  failures  to  achieve  these  results  by  men  of  sup* 
posed  ability.  But  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a  result  is  not 
the  measure  of  its  value.  A  clever  work  of  art  has  generally 
no  value  except  as  a  specimen  of  cleverness,  or  as  a  partial 
test  of  the  artist's  power,  —  no  value,  therefore,  except  to  the 
author.  Moreover,  a  popular  and  admired  work  of  art  baa 
power  as  an  educational  medium.  If  it  does  not  educate 
aright,  it  will  educate  wrongly,  —  it  will  not  remain  without 
influence.  If  the  huge  canvas  fails  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  to 
sanctify,  it  confuses,  it  lowers,  it  degrades. 

The  importance  of  art  is  great  as  a  help  to  education,  bo* 
cause  it  addresses  and  can  influence  some  of  the  noblest  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  not  to  be  reached,  or  less  easily  to  be  reached, 
by  other  means.  Onoe  the  principal  means  of  educating  the 
mass  of  the  people,  painting  and  sculpture  retain  the  power  to 
educate,  and  can  be  made  to  address  the  uninstructed  or  the 
highly  cultivated.  Now  we  in  America  cannot  afford  to  throw 
away  any  means  of  educating  ourselves  and  our  fellow-country- 
men, cannot  afford  to  let  escape  us  any  means  to  that  end 
within  our  reach.  We  have  undertaken  a  task  which  we  may 
well  contemplate  with  grave  anxiety,  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment will  only  bo  possible  to  a  wise  and  virtuous  aud  con- 
siderate nation,  working  in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  His  aid. 
We  have  undertaken  to  make  of  this  disordered  country,  full 
of  jarring  interests,  a  homogeneous  and  organized  and  peaceful 
nation,  and  to  bring  this  about  through  the  dangerous  instru- 
mentality of  universal  equal  suffrage.  Had  we  not  better  ed- 
uoate  our  people T    When  some  object  to  universal  suffrage,— 
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P8  are  thoughtful  Americans  who  do  so,  —  what  h  the 
defence  wo  caw  put  in  I    Tins,  —  that  the  more  the  people 
in  educated,  the  safer  it  b  and  that  it  in  itself  leads  to 

•dfli  people*     Good  ;  hut  let  every  means  in  our  pot 

i  ate   l)k  ,  the  feelings  the  se 

well   as  tl  u      Women   will 

r  our  future.     Can  worn*  :ht\y  edu* 

q  arts  thai  have  to  do  with 
:   so*     We  need  the  fine  arts,  all  the  fine  arts. 
ugQ  cannot  come  too  soon  iu  our  national  mind  on  this 

vo  that  a  change  is  possible,  is  at  hand.     Signs  of 
and  though  they  arc  faint,  they  are  not 
bt  mistaken.     The  visitors  In  s  of  art  have  gained 

I  consciousness  of  a  difference  between  good  and  bad  art, 
ivc  learned  that  Ultf  h  a  difference,  and  that 

safe  to  praise  a  friend's  picture  without  looking  at  it, 
irgti  picture  I  And  the  i  I  vis- 

t$ca,  the  pictures  attract  more  attention.     But 
*rk»-  crit- 

first  stage  —  that  of  indiscriminate  praise — has, 
visaed.     Tlie  second  sta*re.  that  of  "diahiag"  criti* 
lifted;  b  f  is  not  powerful 

ir,  and  has  only  .a  precarious  itlo  very 

ix  has  boon  printed,  and  some  intell  not 

nal,  ciwiys  on  general  i  1  with  the 

And  the  journalists  hare  i   that  they  must 

The  daily  new^p:  and 

•ry  jear  of  the  space  of  their  columns  to  the 

ard   of  art   matters   at   home    and    abroad.      Weekly  and 
rivals  pay  for  and  print  discussions  of  art  theories 
a  kind  hitherto  unknown.     Journals  en- 
d  to  the  fine  arts  hir  lied,  and  have 

ta,  at  least  notice  and  re- 


cant. Ida  change  is  radt 

i  to  ho  permanent.     The  change  here  follows,  at 

rmwin 
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establishing  of  these  beautiful  arts  in  Europe.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  general  character  and 
quality  of  the  works  of  art  produced  here.  And  our  national 
character,  we  are  well  assured,  is  exalted  enough  for  a  true 
love  of  art,  as  well  as  of  literature,  of  liberty,  or  of  law. 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  fine  arts  have 
before  them  a  splendid  future  in  America,  —  a  future  of  re- 
sults, perhaps,  in  many  respects,  different  from  results  else- 
where attained,  but  not  different  because  inferior.  It  is  not 
only  because  we  long  for  this  consummation  that  we  also  hope 
for  it.  We  share  the  faith  of  our  countrymen  in  the  future  of 
our  country,  —  a  future  that  includes  all  greatness  that  can  be 
a  nation's  lot. 

It  is  not  faith  that  the  Americans  lack.  They  have  proved 
their  faith  by  their  works.  It  is  clear  that  they  have  the  most 
invincible  confidence  in  their  country  and  institutions,  and  an 
assured  belief  that  Divine  guardianship  is  vouchsafed  to  them. 
In  the  minds  of  those  Europeans  even  who  are  most  friendly 
to  us  and  hopeful  of  our  future,  our  institutions  and  our  na- 
tional life  are  still  but  experimental.  Their  strength  may  have 
been  proved  of  late,  but  not  their  beneficence.  It  is  little  to 
say  that  the  Americans  have  no  such  thought  as  this.  They 
have  ample  faith,  faith  not  in  the  perpetuity  only  of  the  nation 
and  government,  but  in  the  worth  of  the  nation  and  the  good 
influence  of  the  government.  It  would  be  small  source  of 
comfort  to  any  one  to  have  helped  to  save  his  country,  were  he 
doubtful  of  the  value  of  what  he  had  saved. 

If  the  American  people  had  been  only  a  little  less  confident 
of  the  entire  beneficence  of  their  institutions,  they  would  have 
sometimes  hesitated  when  decision  was  needed,  and  faltered  in 
the  dangerous  and  doubtful  path.  For  if  any  good  thing,  re- 
sulting from  any  political  or  social  condition  whatever,  were 
evidently  not  to  result  from  the  political  and  social  condition 
in  which  we  are  placed,  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their  insti- 
tutions would  bo  but  vain  confidence,  and  could  not  endure. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  fortune  of  war  was  against  the 
national  cause,  when  the  failure  of  our  efforts,  feared  at  home, 
was  confidently  expected  abroad,  a  great  thinker,  watching  us 
from  Europe,  and  hearing  around  him  the  parrot  cry  of  "  fpil 
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nre  of  republican  institutions,"  thus  spoke  out  the  truth,  as  he 
understood  it :  —  "  It  is  not  republicanism  that  has  failed  now 
in  America. ....  Lust  of  wealth  and  trust  in  it,  vulgar  faith 
in  magnitude  and  multitude  instead  of  nobleness,  besides  that 
faith  natural  to  backwoodsmen, ( lucum  lignaj  perpetual  self- 
contemplation  issuing  in  passionate  vanity,  total  ignorance  of 
all  the  finer  and  higher  arts  and  of  all  that  they  teach  and  be- 
stow, and  the  discontent  of  energetic  minds  unoccupied,  fran- 
tic with  hope  of  uncomprehended  change  and  progress  they 
know  not  whither,  —  these  are  the  things  that  have  failed  now 
in  America;  and  yet  not  altogether  failed;  it  is'not  collapse, 
but  collision,  —  the  greatest  railroad  accident  on  record,  with 
fire  caught  from  the  furnaces,  and  Catilines  quenching  inon 
aqua  sed  ruina.' " 

Not  the  whole  truth  ?  Surely  not.  Hasty?  Yes,  unjust  as 
well :  but  .unjust  only  because  hasty  and  not  the  whole  truth, 
not  because  essentially  false.  It  will  not  be  well  for  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  his  country  to  deny  that  a  very  few  years  ago 
all  the  ill  weeds  which  Mr.  Buskin  enumerates  were  flourishing. 
It  is  God's  mercy  that  the  fire  of  war  has  burned  up  some 
of  them.  Let  nobody  suppose  that  there  was  no  sin  in  the 
land  but  slavery,  and  nobody  to  blame  for  the  war  but  selfish 
and  ambitious  slaveholders. 

Out  of  the  war,  that  unparalleled  struggle  that  once  seemed 
about  to  be  the  nation's  last,  must  come  every  good  thing  that 
a  nation  needs,  or  the  people  will  have  falsified  their  hopes  and 
failed  to  secure  the  due  reward  of  their  sufferings  and  labors. 
The  future  must  be  not  only  prosperous  and  peaceful,  but  truly 
great  The  nation  must  be  righteous  as  well  as  powerful,  and 
enlightened  as  well  as  prosperous.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  institutions,  and  their  love  of  them,  can  only 
be  justified  by  a  new  life  for  the  nation,  healthy  and  pure,  by 
a  government  firm  and  liberal,  a  policy  just  and  generous,  a 
culture  truly  refined,  an  intellectual  training  at  once  broad 
and  deep.  There  must  then  be  no. "  contempt  for  the  finer 
and  higher  arts,  and  for  all  that  they  teach  and  bestow." 
There  must  be  such  regard  for  them,  and  such  cultivation  of 
them,  as  will  truly  enlighten  and  help. 

Into  the  mooted  question,  Are  free  institutions  likely  to  pro- 
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dace  good  art  and  the  love  of  it  ?  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far. 
The  argument  a  priori  is  of  about  equal  weight  in  either  scale. 
The  arte  are  found  to  be  about  as  likely  to  prevail  and  grow 
great  under  one  form  of  government  as  under  another.  It 
is  easy  to  show  that  courts  and  hierarchies  must  be,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art.  It  is  as 
easy  to  show  that  the  energetic  people  nursed  in  democracy 
must  be,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  most  earnest  workers  in 
art.  And  the  argument  from  history  is  not  more  conclusive* 
Political  institutions  of  all  kinds  have  been  proved  compatible 
with  great  art.  Political  institutions  of  all  kinds  have  been 
proved  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  art.  It  is  impossible 
to  show  that  the  republicanism,  monarchism,  or  oligarchism  of 
any  nation  has  had  a  direct  and  overmastering  influence  over 
the  arts.  Great  art  grew  up  with  rule  of  priest  and  total  deg- 
radation of  people  in  Egypt.  Great  art  blossomed  from  the 
root  of  a  most  turbulent  and  reckless  democracy  in  Athens- 
Great  art  under  an  elective  sovereignty,  in  Venice,  was  joined 
with  popular  freedom,  extended  commerce,  and  military  and 
naval  prowess.  Great  art  existed  everywhere  throughout  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  living  and  growing  greater 
under  the  shadow  of  almost  every  political  institution,  —  crum- 
bling feudalism,  new-built  kingly  absolutism,  lingering  power 
of  nobles,  growing  power  of  sovereigns,  self-establishing  power 
of  communities,  self-aggrandizing  power  of  the  Papacy.  On  the 
other  hand;  art  was  a  stranger  and  an  exotic  in  aristocratic* 
military,  law-giving  Rome,  in  republican  Switzerland,  among 
patriarchal  Scottish  clans ;  and  no  form  of  government  kept 
out  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance  coming  from  Italy,  or  could 
save  art  from  the  decadence  which  followed. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  forms  of  government 
alone  to  lead  us  to  conclude,  in  any  given  case,  that  art  will 
or  will  not  flourish.  The  fate  of  the  arts  is  in  other  things 
than  these,  —  is  in  the  freedom  of  thought,  "  accessibility  to 
ideas,"  willingness  to  trust  to  ideas,  gravity,  chastity,  patience 
of  a  people.  Most  foolish,  then,  and  inconsequent  is  the  reit- 
erated assertion  that  republicanism  will  have  an  unhealthy  in- 
fluence upon  the  fine  arts,  and  equally  unwise  the  assertion  thai 
"  free  institutions  secure  the  greatness  of  the  fine  arts."    We 
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have  no  cause  to  be  doubtful  of  our  power  to  make  our  lives 
beautiful  with  art  But  we  have  work  to  do,  and  bad  tenden- 
cies to  escape  or  resist,  if  we  would  have  it  so. 

Our  national  evil  genius  is  medioerity.    And  the  form  it 
takes  with  us  is  the  undue  respect  we  have  lor  commonplace 
work.     The  criticism  of  the  first  6tage,  which  we  have  said  is 
passed,  consisted  entirely  of  praise  for  the  commonplace.    But 
there  is  still  praise  of  the  commonplace.    The  whole  spirit  of 
ordinary  journalism,  ordinary  Schooling,  ordinary  preaching, 
ordinary  writing  on  science,  philology,  metaphysics,  is  simple 
mediocrity.    But  little  profound  learning  exists  in  America. 
That  is  not  the  worst :  shallow  learning  thinks  itself  profound, 
and  tries  to  teach  and  decide.    But  little  patient  thought  is  in 
America.    That  could  be  borne :  but  crude  speculations  and 
hasty  conclusions  are  supposed  to  be  worth  preserving  and  pub- 
lishing, and  old  things  are  rediscovered  with  great  triumph  to 
tin  discoverer.    In  nothing  is  this  mediocrity  more  marked  or 
more  injurious  than  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  great  cause  of  this  satisfaction  with  the  mediocre  is,  of 
omrse,  ignorance  that  there  is  anything  better,  or  at  least  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  better  thing.    The  criticism  of  false 
praise,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  only  possible  because  of  this 
ignorance.    The  writer  of  current  criticism  is  generally  a  friend 
of  many  of  the  painters  whose  work  he  criticises  ;  he  desires  to 
please  them,  and  has  no  suspicion  that  by  his  foolish  flattery 
he  is  retarding,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  whole  progress  of  art  and 
the  civilization  of  his  country ;  moreover,  ho  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  work  of  So-and-so,  who  talks  so  intelligently,  and  who 
so  well  understands  all  the  principles  of  art,  is  good  and  valu- 
able.    Now,  if  he  were  taught  what  good  and  valuable  art 
really  is,  and  what  good  criticism  is,  he  could  no  longer,  unless 
a  knave,  go  on  in  his  evil  course.     Who,  for  instance,  would 
praise  a  feeble  landscape,  the  hasty  work  of  a  popular  artist, 
telling  the  spectator  nothing  about  nature  more  profound  than 
an  observing  glance  out  of  a  car-window  would  show,  if  he  lrad 
ever  learned  what  a  great  landscape  might  be  ?    A  sure  remedy 
for  too  easy  praising  would  be  familiarity  with  a  good  landscape 
or  two,  or,  if  one  cannot  get  to  see  them  on  canvas,  familiarity 
with  the  plates  of  "  The  Rivers  of  France,"  or  even  with  the 
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mountain  drawings  engraved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Modern 
Painters,"  —  not  the  American  edition.  The  mischievous  in- 
difference which  deprecates  as  narrow  and  bigoted  every  attempt 
to  call  bad  art  by  the  name  it  deserves,  and  to  give  to  feeble 
art  its  true  status,  would  disappear,  if  people  could  be  made  to 
see  the  nature  and  feel  the  use  of  really  good  art 

Although  not  invincible,  but  even  easily  destroyed  if  at- 
tacked in  the  right  way,  mediocrity  is  our  worst  enemy,  because 
not  attacked  in  the  right  way.  It  will  be  found  very  hard  to 
weaken  it  or  diminish  its  influence,  because  very  hard  to  bring 
any  large  class  of  the  people  to  understand  it. 

We  have  had  better  than  clever  and  good  things  in  litera- 
ture. We  have  not  been  entirely  ruled  by  mediocrity  in  our 
poetry  and  our  meditative  writing,  for  instance.  There  is  noth- 
ing mediocre  about  our  best  writers'  work :  it  is  all  good,  and 
much  of  it  great.  And  this  is,  first,  because  our  poets  and 
prose-writers  speak  a  language  understood  by  their  readers; 
and,  second,  because  they  deal  with  things  cared  for  by  their 
readers,  —  with  real  things.  If  we  can  put  painting,  for  in- 
stance, on  this  same  footing,  we  shall  be  able  to  emancipate 
it  also  from  the  rule  of  mediocrity.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  artist  or  poet  must  be  helped  and  cheered  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  urged  by  the  demands  of  the  public,  that  he  may 
do  the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  singular  revival  of  art  in  Europe,  during  the  past  forty 
years,  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  interest  of  "  naturalism  " 
and  "  realism."  It  will  be  well  to  define  these  two  words,  for 
they  are  often  used  as  if  synonymous.  Naturalism  is  defined 
by  its  chiefest  apostle  to  be  a  the  love  of  natural  objects  for 
their  own  sake,  and  the  effort  to  represent  them  frankly,  uncon- 
strained by  artificial  law."  *  This  definition  is  given  of  the 
naturalism  of  the  Gothic  architects.  This  is  also  the  most  ex- 
act use  of  the  word,  when  used  in  connection  with  modern 
art  in  general,  including  all  the  arts  that  cluster  around  the 
central  art  of  architecture.  When  used  in  connection  with 
representative  art  only,  that  is,  the  art  which  has  for  its 
object  the  direct  representation  of  nature,  it  may  be  with 
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accuracy  defined  as  careful  study  of  nature,  and  repro- 
minion  of  nature  with  reference  to  accuracy  and  complete- 
*m  uf  portraiture. 
Beilism  has  to  do  with  naturalism,  and  is  akin  to  it,  but  is 
it  ill  the  same  thing.     It  is  the  desire  and  effort  to  seo 
irible  as  it  truly  and  essentially  is,  and  to  conceive 
I  DOi  il  might  he  and  probably  would  be. 

it  iho  effort  to  avoid  annotation,  academical  laws,  and  pre- 
formulas,   and  to  work  from   the  disciplined  natural 
of  right  alo 

I  be  seen  that  realism  can  exist  without  naturalism. 
Ttat  design  for  a  house  is  realistic,  according  to  which  the 
fcand  wood  and  iron  ar»  ich  in  strict  accordance 

>  nature  aud  properties  *as  a  building  material  ;  and  ac- 
:  to  which  th  uodates  itself  to  and  dis- 

fhfltbe  internal  am  it.     But  no  naturalism  is  present 

rtere  there  w  no  >n  <»f  natural  forms.     In  a  poem 

<* >  \*e  of  human  character  or  emotion,  it  is 

ralam  that  C  and  decides  upon  the  appi  ure 

M  expression  of  the  figures;  it  is  naturalism  that  paints  di- 
^lj  from  nature,  or  fr  1  lection  of  nature,  the  colors 

vdtlndowft  c  md  foliage.    There  is  a  false  use 

•f  the  word  "naturalism,"  as  the  contrary  of  idealism,  in  that 
ffciaift  popular   art-slang  which  e  painters   into  two 

iwu  #•  and  idealists.     The  utter  inaccuracy  of 

Shame  of  the  word  is  easily  seen,  for  there  are  no  truer  ideal- 
^reat  naturalistic  painters,  whether  in  tho  past  or 
**  the  prawn  t,  and  indeed  u  lists  than  tho 

Tho  signification  of  the  word  u  idealism,*'  used  in  modern 
**Ut  ibout  art,  is  d  )  to  the  i  ies 

^Tfooouncc  it  a  fall  Idealism  is  the  doctrine 

^nothing  ©j  reality,  but  that  all  things  supposed  pcr- 

ctpttt'*  enses  ar  leas  of  the  mind.     Ideality  is 

thtwotd  nearest  in  meaning  to  the  moaning  given  in  arHtLong 
But  wo  have  no  ,  for  the  none©, 

Ua  tori  "  i  ifiiiiMn  "  to  maao  ikt  power  and  disposition  to  form 
it  particularly  ideas  of  p  If  a  land- 

wh  trtist  has  formed  from  the  couteinpla- 

,  —  ko.  210. 
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tion  of  many  scenes,  —  as  when  a  painter  wishes  to  represen 
on  one  canvas  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  a  large  trac 
of  country,  —  the  united  power  and  desire  to  form  those  idea 
and  express  them  we  call  idealism.  Whether  it  be  good  ideal 
ism  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  answers  to  these  two  ques 
tions :  Is  the  idea  a  true  and  noble  one  ?  Is  the  expression  oi 
it  just  and  adequate  ?  So  that  idealism  in  art  has  no  existence 
without  the  pro-existence  of  realism,  at  least ;  nor,  generally 
without  the  pre-existence  of  naturalism  also. 

These  words  should  be  used  only  to  avoid  circumlocutory 
phrases,  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  If  we  use  these 
three  words  strictly  in  this  way,  naturalism,  in  art,  would  b< 
the  depicting  what  the  body's  eye  has  seen  ;  idealism  would  be 
the  depicting  what  the  mind's  eye  has  seen ;  realism  would  sig 
nify  clear-sightedness  and  faithfulness  of  record  in  either. 

The  work  of  our  best  authors  is  good,  and  much  of  it  if 
great,  and  it  is  useful  to  the  people,  all  because  the  public  mine 
sustains  the  writers  in  their  work.  And  the  public  mind  sus 
tains  them  because  they  speak  a  language  understood  by  the 
people,  and  deal  with  things  cared  for  by  the  people,  —  witl 
real  things.  Does  this  phrase  "  real  things  "  exclude  idea 
things,  —  ideas  ?  By  no  means.  Ideas  are  as  real  as  visible 
existences.  They  exist  none  the  less  because  they  are  invisi 
ble,  just  as  heat  and  light  exist  none  the  less  because  they  an 
imponderable.  The  things  cared  for  by  the  people  may  be 
visible,  may  be  mental,  may  be  moral.  And  the  phrase  "  carec 
for  by  the  people  "  does  not  exclude  things  which  the  publie 
ought  to  care  more  for  than  it  does,  nor  things  which  only  i 
part  of  the  people  care  for.  We  say  that  the  best  Americai 
writers  deal  with  things  which  Americans  are  interested  in  anc 
about.  We  say  that  they  treat  of  these  things  in  a  language 
which  addresses  itself  to,  and  is  clearly  understood  by,  Amer 
icans. 

The  artists  must  do  the  same;  they  must  speak  a  Ian 
guage  understood  by  the  people,  and  deal  with  things  carec 
for  by  the  people,  —  with  real  things.  They  must  speak  a  Ian 
guage  understood  by  the  people.  This  seems,  at  first,  th< 
wrong  way  of  stating  the  necessity.  Should  it  not  rather  be 
the  people  must  understand  the  language  of  the  artists  ?    No 
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*  The  artists  have  this  matter  in  their  power,  the  people 
kit*  not.  It  is  true  that  some  knowledge  of  drawing  is  good 
fcrewtbody  ;  modelling  in  wax  or  cutting  heads  in  alal 

a good  play  for  bojs  ;  drafting  plans  and  elevations  of  build- 
mp  w  good  study  for  the  junior  year  in  college ;  sketching 
ivd&ectaro,  where  good  architecture  can  be  had,  is  a  delight- 
kl  *ir  to  study  drawing.  But  the  knowledge  that  can  thus 
tegiiaed  of  the  artists*  language  is  but  slight,  and  even  this 
own*  bo  gained  by  many.  The  large  majority  of  those  who 
took  it  a  picture,  a  building,  or  a  statue,  can  have  no  more 
bowiedgQ  of  the  artists*  language  than  the  artists  themselves 
Wc  given  them. 

The  m  mguage  is  form  and  color,  and  it  is  essential  to 

the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  art  that  this  language  should 
tew  used  by  the  artists  that  the  people  can  understand  it.    If 

*  painter,  for  instance,  paint  a  human  face  exactly  as  it  looks, 
b  ikadow,  color,  contour,  — or  a  tree  as  it  looks  on  a  summer 
fa,  in  twinkling  light,  flickering  shadow,  outline  of  varying 

against  the  sky, — such  language  the  people  can  un* 
hey  can  **go  to  nature**  if  they  doubt  the  truth* 
i  of  the  painter's  state  men  t,  and  be  satisfied  one  way  or 
A*  other.  But  if  a  painter  paint  trees  or  faces  or  waves  as 
ti*  looker  has  never  seen  them,  as  he  cannot  see  them  in  na- 
tac,  aa  perhaps  the  looker  knows  they  never  are  in  nature, 
lad  imtues  that  so,  and  not  as  in  nature,  ought  they  to  be,  — 
*di  language  the  people  cannot  understand.    Whatever  power 

*  a  the  people  to  understand  the  painters*  language  can  bo 
fcfriftped  by  the  painters,  if  these  latter  choose  to  show  the 
pMple  only  careful  and  firm  painting  of  tilings  as  they  are. 
ftly  must  not  Ives  to  the  common  and  every-day- 
•m  phenomena  of  nature.  If  there  are  strange  effects  of 
Ugkor  color,  they  should  be  pai  e fully  and  thoroughly 
jmuted, — every  differing  manifestation  of  the  strange  phenom- 
«wa.  Bir  ist  be  painted  too.  In  a 
fcwycart  every  person  who  has  by  nature  any  love  for  beauty 
*todd  b*  toad<               r  with  good  representations  on  canvas 

ordinary  aspects  of  nature,  —  the  look  of  or- 
fairy  uiu;  s,  of  the  shadows  at  the  same 

tea  and  place,  of  still  blue  water,  of  a  surf  on  a  rook-bound 
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coast,  of  evergreen  trees  in  winter.  If  any  person  has  ever 
studied  carefully  the  look  of  the  running  water  on  the  right 
in  the  "  Niagara,"  and  compared  it  with  the  fact  in  nature, 
he  will  ever  thereafter  look  with  new  interest  and  knowl- 
edge at  painted  representation  of  running  water.  Moreover, 
the  unusual  or  inaccessible  truths  of  nature  should  be  told  in 
an  unmistakable  way.  If  there  were  several  pictures  of  a  gla- 
cier, for  instance,  all  easily  to  be  seen,  the  people  would  know 
something  about  the  way  truly  to  represent  a  glacier  in  oil 
painting ;  the  a,  if  any  pretender  should  exhibit  a  false  or  inad- 
equate representation  of  tho  same  thing,  his  work  would  be 
promptly  characterized  as  it  deserved,  if  not  by  the  first-comer, 
by  the  better  instructed  or  more  observing  second-comer ;  at 
all  events,  with  authority,  and  once  for  all.  Observe  that  this 
established  language  of  art  already  exists  in  sculpture,  to  a  oer- 
tain  extent.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  statue  of  false  anatomical  pro- 
portion to  face  European  critics,  who  have  the  Torso  of  the 
Belvedere  and  the  Elgin  Theseus,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo  and 
the  Townley  Muse  to  refer  to.  The  language  of  the  architect 
is  in  lines  and  shadows  and  carved  forms  of  nature  conven- 
tionalized into  ornamental  propriety.  What  would  become  of 
all  the  just  criticism  upon  modern  architecture,  if  the  great  ex- 
ample of  what  has  gone  before  did  not  exist  to  show  us  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  desirable  ?  But  there  is  abundant  uif 
certainty  how  far  the  people  in  our  time  and  our  land  can  be 
brought  toward  adequate  judgment  of  art.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain but  this,  that  the  artists  must  speak  a  language  which  the 
people  can  be  made  to  understand,  and  must  help  them  to  un- 
derstand it. 

But  the  artists  must  deal  with  things  cared  for  by  the  peo- 
ple,—  with  real  things.  We  have  said  that  this  includes  ideas 
as  well  as  visible  entities.  There  is  every  difference  between 
living,  real  ideas,  and  borrowed  ones.  There  is  every  differ 
ence  between  the  work  of  the  imagination  and  sickly  fancies 
born  of  imperfect  education  and  shallow  reading.  It  is  not  it 
profundity  or  simplicity  that  will  make  an  idea  useful  and  pop 
ular,  but  its  truth,  its  reality,  its  importance.  In  religious  art 
for  instance,  any  picture  must  be  limited  in  its  influence  U 
those  who  think  in  a  certain  way  of  religious  matters.    Hoi 
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ten  IIuu1*b  groat  religious  picture,  "  The  Light  of  the  World," 
<i)U  to  address  those  who  reject  certain  long-held  dogmas  of 
tfec<  li.    And  the  picture  is  the  worse  for  that  fact, 

but  remains  so  powerful  with  those  it  reaches  as  to  deserve  its 
Mi  rauk  aa  a  work  of  ideal  art, 

,  not  like  philosophy ;  the  best  ideas  in  art 

-rations  of  V  l  at  ion,  not  evolutions  of  the  intellect. 

this  word  a  imagination  "  has  been  terribly  misused  bj 

writer*  and   talkers  about  art,  until  timid  people  are  afraid 

of  it;  and  to  call  a  work  of  art,  imaginative  is  almost  equivalent 

nly,  inadequate,  untrue  to  nature.     But  the 

learest  mental  vision  possible  to 

m*  •  faculty  of  seeing  things  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye. 

And  the  crcn  illy  of  tl  nation,  unless  distinct 

«o4  dear  and  as  i  cd  as  if  ween  with  the  bodily  eye. 

Th*  highest  art  is  that  which  embodies  the  visions  of  imaginu- 

t*«;  this  i  thifl  only  groat  art.     But  this  can  only 

to  prodooecl  by  a  man  of  ran  Now,  as  it  would  be  fool- 

iWi  for  a  wri*  native  power  and  lie  awake 

i  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  reach   imaginative   power  at 

kit,  —  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  gain  this  thing  by  trying  for  it, 

—  to  h  for  a   painter  even  to  inquire  of  himself 

*h«th*r  to  have  or  not.    His  business  as  a  painter 

0  see  and  d»  If  he  have  no  sight  but  that  of  the 

tod/f  he  will  ihiugs  aud  be  useful;   if  his 

mind  also  sc  is  aud  be  immortal.     In 

5a  ife  and  well  employed.     But  he  is  ruined  if, 

no  mental  vision,  he  pretends  to  have,  —  pretends  to 

f  to  have  ;  i,  if  he  tries  to  represent  things  he  has 

net  sen!:  painter  and  all  his  fellow-artists  —  the  archi- 

ston^-carvcr,  tlie  modeller,  the  designer  for  mam. 

lures— are  workmen  who  are  capable  of  doing  good  work  only 

far  as  tily  believe  in  aud  thor- 

\Aj  understand  and  Ltt  of.     Their  duty  is  to  do  in 

:  thorough  way  possible  all  the  work  they  undertake, 

In  repine  that  it  is  not  of  a  bl  claim  too 

;i|(ht  to  undertake  more  elaborate  and  difficult 

ban  Uiat  vh  have  dou 

In  erery  kind  of  art,  truth  to  nature  is  au  imperative  law. 
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And  under  this  law  only  can  the  imagination  freely  do  its 
work,  adding  to  carefulness  power,  to  watchfulness  truer  in- 
sight, to  love  inspiration,  to  truth  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Truth-telling  about  nature  —  external  nature  and  internal, 
the  creation,  in  short — is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  art.  Im- 
aginative art  is  the  greatest  art,  because  telling  the  most  im- 
portant truths.  Imagination  is  the  great  power  in  art,  because 
it  is  the  great  truth-observing  and  truth-telling  faculty.  For 
if  art  is  good  when  it  is  truthful,  it  is  great  only  when  it  is 
truthful  about  important  things. 

We  have  spoken  more  of  landscape-punting  than  of  other 
kinds  of  painting  or  other  departments  of  art ;  but  the  condi- 
tions are  not  different  in  these.  Historical  art,  for  instance, 
whether  painting  or  sculpture,  is  good  when  the  artist  is  at 
home  in,  and  strongly  impressed  by,  the  scenes  he  delineates ; 
the  truest  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  historical  art  being 
the  record  of  what  the  artist  sees  and  knows  in  his  own  time, — 
events  that  happen  around  him,  events  of  which  he  makes  part. 
Religious  art  is  good  when  the  artist  is  religious,  and  b  upheld 
in  his  work  by  a  religious  community.  Ideal  art  is  good  when 
the  artist  has  ideas  of  importance  enough  to  be  worth  record- 
ing. Copying  external  nature  is  good  when  the  artist  has  eyes 
thai  can  truly  see,  and  modesty  and  patience  enough  to  help 
him  record  what  he  sees. 

We  have  seen  that,  for  a  good  national  art,  two  things  are 
necessary, —  artists  of  ability  and  a  public  of  intelligence. 
Now,  since  the  latter  b  necessary  as  well  as  the  former,  it  b 
evident  that  the  critical  faculty  as  well  as  the  creative  faculty 
is  necessary  for  the  abundant  production  of  good  art.  Indeed, 
il  se*ms  as  if  we  had  but  stated  the  same  thing  in  two  forms 
of  wwk  But  take  the  second  form  for  the  present,  —  the 
critical  faculty  b  necessary  as  well  as  the  creative  faculty  for 
tike  abundant  production  of  good  art. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  we  have  of  the  duty  of  the  crit- 
ical fecuitj  b  Mr*  Arnold's* — -to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it 
n»Hj  b/*  For  judgment  on  thb  work  or  that  work  b  noth- 
ing that  does  not  help  those  who  desire  to  see  correctly.  Crtt- 
most  help  the  people  to  fee  aright.  The  critic  most 
"*>«•*  things  »  they  are,  and  strive  to  ntake  kb 
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readers  or  hearers  see  things  as  they  are.  But  if  this  be  the 
duty  of  the  critical  faculty,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  faculty  alike,  in  the  people  and  in  the  artists.  In  con- 
cluding, then,  it  is  necessary  to  define  this  duty  of  the  critical 
faculty. 

The  duty  of  the  public  is  one  simple  and  pleasant  enough, 
if  somewhat  strange  and  therefore  difficult.  It  is  to  learn  to 
lore  art  and  to  judge  of  art.  It  is  to  try  to  take  an  interest  iq, 
art  for  its  own  sake ;  to  notice  beauty  of  form  and  color  when- 
ever seen,  and  because  the  forms  and  colors  of  nature  are 
nearly  always  beautiful ;  to  notice  all  external  nature,  and  grow 
familiar  with  the  aspect  of  it ;  to  encourage,  and  certainly  not 
to  suppress,  as  at  the  bidding  of  fashion  we  all  do,  the  natural 
desire  to  have  beautiful  things,  and  none  but  beautiful  things, 
in  daily  use;  to  learn  to  understand  sentiment  when  expressed 
in  the  artist's  language,  —  form  and  color,  as  well  as  they  al- 
ready love  it  in  the  poet's  language,  —  measured  words ;  to 
sternly  reject  and  rebuke  all  falsehood,  affectation,  and  pre- 
tence. It  is,  further,  to  learn  to  judge  calmly  of  greatness 
and  smallness;  to  discriminate  between  different  degrees  of 
merit ;  to  determine  and  adopt  a  positive  standard  of  right ; 
to  discourage  all  art  not  approaching  this  standard,  at  least 
in  intention  and  tendency. 

The  duty  of  the  artists  in  respect  to  their  critical  powers  is 
mainly  this,  —  to  learn  to  judge  aright  of  their  own  work  and 
their  fellows'.  It  is  little  to  say  that  they  must  be  devoid  of 
jealousy  and  pride.  There  must  be  judgment  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, and  quickness  to  perceive  as  well  as  willingness  to  per- 
ceive. This  power  is  needed  by  all  workmen,  because  it  enables 
them  to  take  pleasure  in  their  work  for  its  own  sake,  quite  in- 
dependent of  its  success  in  pleasing  others,  and  therefore  helps 
them  to  go  quietly  on  perfecting  their  work,  though  assailed 
by  unmerited  disapprobation  from  without ;  also  because  it  en- 
ables tbem  to  get  good  from  the  work  of  their  neighbors,  — 
either  warning  or  guidance.  An  artist  should  always  be  able, 
either  without  help  or  with  such  help  as  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured from  intimate  friends  whom  he  entirely  trusts,  to  see 
whether  his  work  of  to-day  is  better  or  worse  than  what  he 
has  done  before,  and  wherein  better  or  worse ;  to  see  whether 
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a  printed  or  spoken  criticism  on  work  of  his  is  true,  and  how 
for  it  is  true ;  to  see  if  his  brother-artist  has  done  better  than 
be,  and  wherein,  and  whether  he  can  gain  anything  by  study 
of  this  brother-artist's  work.  The  more  easily  and  completely 
he  can  judge  himself  and  others  in  this  way,  the  better  for 
bis  art  and  for  the  world. 

If  these  conditions  be  fulfilled  by  the  artist  and  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  production  of  good,  if  not  of  great,  works  of  art  will  be 
assured. 


Art.  II.  —  Climatology  of  the    United  States.      By  LoniN 
Blodget.    Philadelphia.    1857.     8vo. 

The  consideration  of  the  question, "  What  caused  the  Seces- 
sion of  the  South  ?  "  important  as  it  was,  during  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  is 
of  still  greater  importance,  now  that  the  war  is  ended,  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  problem  of  reconstruction.  For  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  a  correct  solution  of  this  problem,  such  a 
solution  as  will  secure  us  from  a  repetition  of  the  Southern  Re- 
bellion, by  removing  or  neutralizing  the  influences  which  gave 
it  birth,  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  of  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  those  influences.  In  the  discussion 
to  which  this  well-appreciated  necessity  has  given  rise,  many 
theories  have  been  educed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  each 
has  had  its  earnest  supporters ;  and  yet  all  of  these  theories 
seem  doubly  defective,  either  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  recon- 
struction or  as  the  foundation  of  hopes  for  the  future.  First, 
in  that  they  assign  secondary  causes,  while  behind  them  lies 
something  which  explains  their  own  presence,  and  which,  hav- 
ing produced  them  in  the  past,  will  probably  exert  a  like  effect 
in  the  future.  Second,  in  that  a  great  class  of  potent  influ- 
ences are  totally  neglected,  namely,  those  effects  of  geographi- 
es! situation  which  may  be  embraced  in  the  term  "  climatic  in- 
flnences."  The  power  of  these  influences  in  diversifying  men 
ind  nations  is  now  generally  acknowledged ;  and  when  we  con- 
**  ~**»  of  climate  in  the  United  States,  —  greater, 
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perhaps,  than  that  existing  in  any  other  nation  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  —  the  disregard  of  this  element  in  the  discussion 
of  the  causes  of  Secession  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  in  the  history  of  political  philosophy.  The  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that  climatic  influ- 
ences have  not  only  aflected  the  mental  and  moral  character  of 
the  people  of  the  South  in  a  manner  hostile  to  the  Union,  but 
ha?e  also  generated  those  secondary  causes  commonly  assigned 
is  explanatory  of  Secession.  The  bearings  of  these  truths 
upon  the  future  stability  of  the  Union,  and  consequently  upon 
the  question  of  reconstruction,  will  then  be  considered. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  desire  in  the  first  place 
to  show  the  secondary  nature  and  consequent  incompleteness 
of  the  causes  commonly  assigned  as  accounting  for  the  dis- 
similarity between  the  North  and  South  which  resulted  in 
Secession. 

Chief  among  these  is  slavery.  This  "  sum  of  all  villanies," 
is  Wesley  aptly  called  it,  breeds  or  aggravates  so  many  social 
evils,  that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  it  should  be  consid- 
ered the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  which  preceded  and  brought 
on  Secession  ;  and  yet,  in  assigning  it  as  the  cause  of  Secession, 
for  the  purposes  of  history  or  statesmanship,  the  double  defect 
of  which  we  have  spoken  is  strikingly  manifest. 

First,  since  it  fai}s  to  account  for  its  own  presence.  All  the 
original  Northern  States  held  slaves,  but  one  by  one  abolished 
"the  institution,"  while  the  Southern  States  retained  it.  Here 
is  a  dissimilarity  back  of  slavery  which  itself  needs  explanation. 
No  one  will  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  the  superior  piety  or 
humanity  of  the  North  accounts  for  this.  There  must  have 
been  Bome  influences  at  work  here  which  may  powerfully  affect 
the  future,  as  Ihey  have  affected  the  past.  The  influences  so 
potent  in  retaining  slavery,  against  the  opinions  of  the  civilized 
world,  may  be  such  as  will  tend  to  revive  it,  though  under  an- 
other name  and  form. 

And  secondly,  slavery  alone  cannot  account  for  the  devotion 
of  the  South  to  free  trade,  for  the  prominence  and  power  of 
the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  or  for  the  growth  of  a  virtual  aris- 
tocracy, all  of  which  facts  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  Se- 
cession. 
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If  any  of  these  facts  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  Secession,  its 
own  origin  still  remains  unaccounted  for,  while,  moreover,  any 
one  of  them  is  an  insufficient  explanation  of  that  which  we  seek 
to  account  for.  As  regards  free  trade,  the  strength  of  this 
principle  in  the  South  arose  from  her  almost  exclusive  devotion 
to  agriculture,  the  North  encouraging  a  diversity  of  pursuits. 
Here  is  a  dissimilarity  which  needs  explanation,  and  one  which; 
has  always  existed,  as  well  while  the  Northern  States  held 
slaves,  as  since  the  passage  of  their  emancipation  laws.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish manufactures  in  Virginia,  but  they  signally  failed, -while 
proving  successful  in  Massachusetts.  The  question,  Why  were 
manufactures  never  established  in  the  South,  as  in  the  North  ? 
requires  solution.  That  the  devotion  of  the  South  to  free  trade 
was  not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  Secession  has  been  so  often 
and  ably  shown,  that  nothing  need  be  added. 

Again,  taking  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  the  question  arises, 
Why  was  this  more  powerful  at  the  South  than  at  the  North  ? 
Or,  taking  the  aristocracy  of  the  South  as  the  cause  of  Seces- 
sion, a  theory  which  perhaps  would  number  more  adherents 
than  any  other,  the  question  remains,  Why  was  there  an  aris- 
tocratic power  at  the  South,  and  not  at  the  North  ?    For  some 
years  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  Southern  circles  to 
attribute  this  diversity  to  "  inherent  natural  differences,"  the 
South  claiming  a  superior  aristocratic  origin.    This  "  vulgar 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  charac- 
ter," as  John  Stuart  Mill  calls  it,  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse, 
even  when  based  upon  correct  data.     But  in  this  case  all  the 
early  history  of  the  country  confirms  Hildreth  when  he  says : 
"Both  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  the  difference  between 
'gentlemen'  and  'those  of  the  common  sort9  was  very  palpa- 
ble."*     Colonial  annals  show  that  the  aristocracy  was   as 
marked  in  Massachusetts  as  in  the  "Old  Dominion ";  while  in 
New  York  was  seen  in  the  patroons,  the  proprietors  of  the  man- 
ors, the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  the  Colo- 
nies.     So  the  question  arises  here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  Why 
has  the  aristocracy  died  out  in  the  North,  and  strengthened  in 

•  Hietory  of  the  United  Slates,  VoL  L  p.  509. 
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the  South  ?  It  can  hardly  be  because  of  slavery ;  for,  the  decline 
in  the  North  and  the  growth  in  the  South  of  aristocratic  feel- 
ings were  as  marked  and  rapid  while  the  Northern  Colonies 
kid  slaves,  as  at  any  time  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

ni  that  the  only  answer  to  these  questions,  and 

the  only  complete  explanation  of  the  diversities 

the  North  and  South  which  resulted  in  Section,  is  to 

bo  found  in  the  dh  ersity  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Northern 

tad  Southern  States. 

fcvery.  In  the  North  is  a  barren,  sterile  soil, 
compared  with  the  rich,  exuberant  lands  of  the  South.  In  the 
Is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  obtain  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  hence  no  drones  can  be  allowed,  every  man's  labor  must 
be  of  a  valuable  kind.  Slave  labor  was  not  profitable  here  ;  it 
did  not  return  the  expense  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  warming ; 
while  in  the  South  less  food,  less  clothing,  and  scarcely  any 
fuel  are  required,  and  food  is  obtained  at  comparatively  little 
cost.  Where  expenses  are  so  slight,  even  the  poor  labor  of  tbo 
ataw  itable,  or  at  least  certainly  was  so  in  early  times, 

when  slaves  were  cheap.     To  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil, 
partially  the  result  of  warmth  of  temperature,  tbe  more 
of  a  kindly  climate  must  also  be  added.     This  in 
tbo  South  permits  the  cultivation  of  staples  forbidden  by  Na- 
rth, —  tobacco  in  early  Colonial  times,  af- 
terwards rice,  sugar,  and  cotton.      These  latter  require  largo 
tracts  of  ground,  and  can  be  produced  by  unskilled  labor,  but 
neeti  Hence  a  double  reason  explains  tbo 

Erm  establishment  and  retention  of  slavery  in  tbe  South  ;  and 
:,ime  reasons  account  for  the  marked  preponderance  of  in- 
dented white  servants  during  Colonial  times. 

*  to  this  influence,  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon 
intellectual  and  religious  education,  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
wuu  uth  less  susceptible  to  the  moral  argu- 

meats  which  undoubtedly  had  some  share  in  the  abolition  of 
dtrcry  at  the  North. 

jtidly,  as  to  the  diverse  pursuits  of  the  sections.  Why 
wen:  not  manufactures  established  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in 
tbe  North  ?  Not,  as  some  persons  would  have  us  believe,  be- 
ef  needing  skilled  labor,  the  white  mechanic  would  not 
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work  by.  the  side  of  the  slave.  As  we  have  remarked  before, 
this  error  is  exposed  by  the  fact  that  manufactures  were  estab- 
lished in  the  North  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

But  in  New  England,  where  manufactures  succeeded,  while 
they  failed  in  Virginia,  the  soil  gave  but  a  bare  subsistence, 
leaving  nothing  for  luxury,  and  affording  little  for  exportation 
as  payment  for  foreign  manufactured  goods.  The  natural  resort 
was  to  a  home  production  of  those  articles  which  they  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  abroad ;  and  consequently  we  see  from 
the  earliest  days  the  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
clothes,  iron,  &c.  But  in  the  South  just  the  reverse  was  seen. 
During  the  early  Colonial  times  the  great  staple  was  tobacco, 
Which  the  planters  were  obliged  to  send  to  England  for  sale. 
And  the  proceeds  of  this  tobacco  purchased  the  articles  of  dress 
Which  the  New  England  Colonist  was  compelled  to  manufac- 
ture.* For  this  reason  manufactures  were  not  established  in 
the  Southern  Colonies.  No  class  of  society  needed  them  to 
-supply  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life  ;  and  in  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  they  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
successful.  The  causes  which  prevented  their  establishment 
at  a  later  day,  when  the  population  had  increased,  and  the 
lands  become  exhausted,  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

The  same  influences  which  made  New  England  manufactur- 
ing also  made  her  commercial,  and  nurtured  her  fisheries ; 
while  the  want  of  incentives  to  these  branches  of  industry  in 
the  South  were,  of  course,  the  same  which  prevented  manufac- 
tures. We  have  said  nothing  of  England's  colonial  policy  as 
an  element  in  these  questions ;  for,  as  it  was  about  the  same  in 
each  case,  it  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  retention  of  slavery,  and  the 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  South  to  agriculture,  were  the  results 
of  her  geographical  situation.  We  now  desire  to  show  how 
this  exclusive  devotion  to  agriculture,  together  with  the  direct 
effect  of  the  warm  climate  upon  individuals,  fostered  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  South.  Regarding  the  influence  of  slavery,  we 
need  add  little  to  the  immense  amount  already  written  and 

*  See  this  comment**  on  in  Jeffenon'M  Notes,  Query  19. 
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spoken  upon  this  subject  We  only  design  to  show  that  somq 
of  the  phenomena  usually  attributed  to  slavery  have  no  con-* 
nection  with  it ;  while  other  phenomena  which  it  has  affected 
would  probably  have  reached  the  same  result  without  its  influ- 
ence, although  after  a  longer  period  of  time.  An  example  of 
the  first  has  already  been  given -in  the  failure  of  the  Southern 
Colonies  to  establish  manufactures ;  and  an  example  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  aristocracy  of  the  South. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  by  writers  upon  political  philos- 
ophy, that  the  country  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture  necessa- 
rily tends  to  aristocracy,  despotism,  or  some  form  of  enslavement 
of  the  masses.  Mr.  H.  E.  Carey  devotes  nearly  the  whole  of, 
his  work  on  "  Social  Science  "  to  supporting  and  illustrating 
this  proposition.  Montesquieu,  in  "  The  Spirit  of  Laws/'  no 
tices  this  tendency,  supporting  himself  by  a  quotation  from 
Cicero.*  Buckle  devotes  some  si;ty  pages  of  bis  "  History  of 
Cirilization  "  to  showing  the  truth' of  this  statement,  as  applied 
to  countries  lying  in  warm  latitudes,  like  the  Southern  States.f 
Other  authorities  will  be  cited  farther  on. 

But,  viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  of  reason  rather  than  of 
authority,  and  employing  as  convenient  tests  the  conditions 
which  Webster,  in  his  speech  at  Plymouth,  and  after  him  De 
Tocquoville, J  assign  as  the  causes  of  the  maintenance  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  this  country,  —  namely,  universal  educa- 
tion, religious  training,  and  the  general  division  of  landed 
property,  —  the  manner  in  which  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
South  to  agriculture,  and  the  more  direct  effects  of  the  warmth 
of  her  climate,  cause  her  tendency  to  aristocracy,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

From  the  large  plantations  required  by  her  great  staples 
trose  a  necessary  dispersion  of  population,  —  that  scattered  set- 
tlement, and  absence  of  small  towns,  which  strike  a  Northerner 
so  forcibly  in  travelling  through  any  Southern  State.  And,  in 
fact,  in  a  purely  agricultural  country,  whatever  the  staple  may 
be,  there  can  be  but  few  towns,  since  these  are  in  modern  times 
generally  the  result  of  manufacturing  or  commercial  activity. 
Most  of  the  large  and  many  small  towns  of  the  North  are 

•  Book  XVIIL  Chap.  1.  t  Vol.  I.  Chap.  2. 

I  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  L  Chap.  17. 
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formed  around  such  centres.  The  influence  of  these  aggrega- 
tions of  men  upon  their  progress  in  civilization  is  a  matter  of 
common  historical  observation.* 

Aud  the  importance  of  their  absence  from  the  South  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  prevented  the  general  establishment 
of  newspapers,  of  the  lecture-rtom,  that  great  educator,  and, 
to  an  extent,  of  the  town-meetings  and  frequent  political  assem- 
blages which  are  made  so  powerful  as  educational  agents  in  the 
North.  In  a  country  so  sparsely  settled,  and  so  devoid  of  small 
towns  as  intellectual  centres,  a  general  common-school  system, 
or,  in  fact,  any  general  educational  system,  is  impossible.  And 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  North  and  South 
was  as  marked  in  Colonial  times  as  now.  Berkeley,  a  Colonial 
Governor  of  Virginia,  writing  home  to  England,  thanked  God 
that  there  were  no  free  schools  in  his  Colony,  as  in  the  North. 

And.  again,  the  fiicc  of  die  exuberance  of  the  soil  is  hostile 
to  any  general  intellectual  activity.  The  labor  of  a  few  months 
gives  the  small  proprietor  food  for  the  year :  and,  like  all  men 
w^ticut  the  stimulus  of  wans,  his  months  of  freedom  front  ne* 
cessary  toil  are  spent  in  idleness,  with  is  consequent  unfitness 
toe  Ulvr  during  the  next  season,  thus  beadiz^  to  iterance, 
C'is&?«i::c<i.  —  in  short,  the  iftsracaicc  of  the  peer  whites.  It 
»  witlx  zaticc*  as  with  iiiividxiaL* :  tie  heirship  cv  g^st:  riches 
v  «iicm  ceccz&ct**  to  ^fneral  mesial  v5e^*i:cQ«it. 

Aid  we  scccli  *ii  to  these  ;w:  sell  jeecher  occsL»i*ruMii.— 
t&«  i*,:e%:5  *5jc»  c£  tie  wxr^iti  c£  ■rr-T.ttg  xrca  iz-iiT-jisafaL 
Vic*  3*  cccokc  is  will  to  ixtelle^Ciil  is  10  :cclj  acsiTirr.  aad 
wval*i  rcv^iat  these  *Kcr*-ta:  scraps*  S:r  th*  *lk  ^isdtixi  of 
facwvicuT*  wiaci  *r*  «ea  sc  ,"&&  nn-ff  c  th*  *rrjrilsLr»I 
f*rc&e  of  tie  N.-rcL 

C'csMrruj:  th»s«  vrfraacesfc.  w*  xm*I  s:c  xi=r.":it7*  a  great 
w«ck  to  sirrsrcy  :x  axxix  ot;j  a  ron.«iLri:a  :£*  firn:u:c  as 
ail  tih*  5c«l»«x  >5ar«  m.Ji.01.^  F,x  fxiatTuf..  zx.  V-r-r^  im 
l>*x  a««  w*iw  IS5„",X  y.M:»*  nrswwi  r:»*  *p»  rf  se  "*•*!!  aad 
SLr«en:  y«r« :  rf  wirse^  I-xja*  a^^ri^c  xc  icxiuxcs.  *iti  tg» 
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Moreover,  tins  gparseness  of  population,  absence  of  small 
towns,  richness  of  soil,  and  warmth  of  climate  also  prevent  the 
ifGpOtts  education  50  important  as  the  supporter  of  democratic 
Ueu.  The  reports  of  colporteurs,  travelling  among  the  M  poor 
read  like  missionary  letters  from  India  or  Africa. 
One  ▼rit» \s :  4t  Visited  sixty  families  ;  forty-one  destitute  of  the 
BWp;  average  of  their  going  to  church,  once  in  seven  years. 
Some  grown-up  youths  had  never  heard  a  prayer  or  sermon 
before  mine.'1 

Such  books  as  those  of  Kirke  and  Olmsted  give  a  sad  pic- 
tare  of  the  religious  and  moral  degradation  of  these  people. 
This  religious  ignorance  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  slavery ; 
for  certainly  ministers  enough  can  be  found,  both  at  home  and 
•broad,  who  can  defend  slavery  from  the  Bible,  and  who  have 
IB  scruples  against  living  among  a  slave-holding  population. 
fct  churches,  like  schools,  cannot  exist  where  the  people  are 
Uo  widely  scattered  to  furnish  supporting  congregations.  And 
fltoi,  icrn  farmer?  may  go  several  miles  to  church  or 

iay  school,  this  obstacle  is  almost  morally  insuperable  to 
to  indolent  people,  dwelling  in  a  warm  climate,  where  the 
road*  are  impassable  in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  exertion  is 
4i  burden  of  life. 

We  shou  discriminate  between  that  moral  ob- 

%iUy  which  seems  to  be  consistent  with  pro-slavery  Christian- 
i»d  that  moral  and  religious  blindness  which  results  from 
**at  of  Christian  teaching.  The  former,  so  forcibly  illustrated 
**  tbm  conduct  of  the  Christian  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  un~ 
toobtcdly  was  mainly  caused  by  slavery  ;  while  the  latter  has 
•0  tare  necessary  connection  with  it  than  the  heathenism  of 
thj  JUhantee  prince  has  with  his  participation  in  the  slave* 

In  addition  to  these  effects  upon  intellectual  and  religious 
11  of  an  exclusive,  devotion  to  agriculture,  we  must 

a  inferiority  in  education  and  positive  moral  it/  of  the  inhabitant*  of  rami 
fiifriai  n  nH?  >t:*raM«itl  in  v  Dr.  Holland  (LflHM 

L*.  ?   l««K    S*e  alio  Kay's  "  Social  Conditio:  ie,"  which 

rm«  tto  opinion  of  all  traveller*,  that  the  English  peasant  in  not  only  more 
fc^t  more  immoral,  than  the  inhabitant*  of  manufacturing  townt.    Al*o 
■  lUnaj  0*  Ajrftenliuni  '  p.  873 

t  M»  Aincr.  *i  ;  Adam  Smith '•  u  Wealth  of  Xationa,"  Book  IIL  Chap.  i. 
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consider  its  effect  upon  the  third  condition  of  democratic 
tutions,  the  general  division  of  property  in  land.  A 
regard  to  this,  it  appears  that  all  purely  agricultural  cou 
naturally  tend  from  such  a  distribution,  and  to  the  accu 
tion  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Estates  grow  by  accretion.  The  rich  man  is  able  t 
over  a  bad  harvest,  and  buys  in  the  land  which  his  poor  : 
bor,  barely  able  to  support  himself  in  ordinary  times,  is  o 
to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  most  notable  instance  c 
is  recorded  in  the  forty-seventh  chapter  of  Genesis,  \ 
during  the  famine  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  bought  up  all  the 
of  the  kingdom.  Illustrations  of  this  gravitation  of  prop* 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy  may  be  gathered  from  every  q 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  history  of  almost  every  r 
Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization/'  traces  the  proc 
a  few  nations,  Egypt,  ancient  Mexico,  India,  and  Peru, 
ing  why  the  principle  is  especially  true  of  countries  ly 
warm  latitudes.  John  Stuart  Mill  thus  speaks  of  I 
44  When  inequality  of  wealth  once  commences,  in  a  comu 
not  constantly  engaged  in  repairing  by  industry  the  ii 
of  fortune,  its  advances  are  gigantic ;  the  great  masses 
low  up  the  smaller.  The  Roman  Empire  ultimately  b 
covered  with  the  vast  landed  possessions  of  a  compar 
few  families,  for  whose  luxury,  and  still  more  for  whose 
tation,  the  most  costly  products  were  raised,  while  the  c 
tors  of  the  soil  were  slaves,  or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly 
condition.  From  this  time  the  wealth  of  the  empire  pi 
sively  declined."  •  At  this  point  in  the  history  of  Bon 
vast  tribute  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  together  wi 
toil  of  their  ancestors  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  i 
had  effected  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  what  a  bountec 
ture  had  done  for  their  southern  provinces,  as  for  our  So 
States,  in  creating  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  bare  n 
ries  of  life  could  be  obtained  with  almost  no  labor. 

In  a  cold  climate,  among  a  commercial  and  manufac 
people,  such  concentration  of  property  in  families  is  imp< 
unless  produced  by  laws  or  customs  of  primogeniture,  oi 

•  Political  Economy,  Vol  L  p.  86,  Amer.  «L 
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means.  In  the  North,  we  find  that  the  great  estates 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  patroons,  or  grantees  of 
pltaU,  havo  mostly  dwindled  away  to  the  size  of  ordinary 
few, 

The  fluctuations  and  contingencies  of  trade,  or  even  the 
muni  division  among  children,  equalize  v  ;  so  that  the 

fooeodanU  or  weal*  ,  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 

»s  rarely*.  affluent  circumstances     In  addi- 

tion to  Cliis  process  of  levelling  down  the  rich,  which  is  true  in  a 
inuUerdegrvc  of  agr  1  countries,  there  is  the  more  pow- 

•fMoqual  .  among  a  manufacturing  or  commer- 

ce poor.  These  departments  of  indus- 
try upcu  a  C  iical  or  business  talents 
"ti  if  agricultural  pursuits  never  afford.  The  operative  in 
te&etory  often  makes  a  valuable  mechanical  or  scientific  dis- 
wury,  and  becomes  lid  invention  ;  and  the  office  boy, 
beginning  life  by  sweeping  out  the  counting-room  or  store,  often 

liips,  to  an  equal- 
employer,     And  in  this  each  is  aided  by  the  ado- 
rendered  possible  by  the  towns  which  these 
baches  of  industry  m 

(»easant   or  poor  white  tilling  the  ground   has  no 
*d  opportunities  as  this  ;  his  fate  is  fixed;  he  dies  as  he  has 
if  a  kind  Heaven  permits  his  dust  to  mingle 
ti&tlial  tenia  die  soil  which  he  trod  when  living. 

Iftta  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  lives  near  a  market,  like  a  great 
«J,  uWc  i*  a  field  f«>r  the  e  in  talents,  in  rais- 

ables,  fruits.  Bite,  and  bo  far  an  oppor- 

iiut  in  a  country  with  so  few  towns  as 
•nth,  even  this  nai  ■  is  want 

ral  in  their  nature, 
to  the  South,  that  her  great  st 

■■-r  niarke. 

A*  pot:  over,  a  largo 

season  of  the 
fttr    TUh  the  >mal  rs  like 

all  need  it  at  tl  ithout  c 

-ndants,  whether  slaves  or  hired  laborers, 
8 
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to  supply  this  labor.  Thus  by  both  these  means  the  competi- 
tion of  the  poor  with  the  rich  is  prevented,  and  the  large  land- 
holder stands  ever  ready  to  buy  in  the  land  which  a  discour- 
aged or  necessitous  small  proprietor  may  offer  for  sale. 

We  thus  see  why  political  power  has  remained  so  long  in  the 
hands  of  certain  families  in  the  South,  when  we  consider  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  by  those  endeavoring  to  rise  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 

Such  are  some  of  the  effects  upon  society  of  an  exclusive  de- 
votion to  agriculture.  Tried  by  the  three  conditions  first  laid 
down,  —  general  education,  religious  training,  and  division  of 
property  in  land,  —  we  have  seen  that  the  South  was  wanting. 
The  result  of  this  —  ignorance,  debasement,  impoverishment  of 
the  masses,  and  a  monopoly  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  —  is  a  virtual  aristocracy. 

There  still  remains  the  consideration  of  one  other  cause  of 
this  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  South.  Those  already  enu- 
merated may  be  regarded  as  the  more  or  less  indirect  effects  of 
climate ;  indirect,  because  affecting  the  people  through  the 
pursuits  which  the  climate  forces  upon  them.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  direct  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  individuals.  The  consequences  of  this,  because  more  ap- 
parent, are  better  understood  and  more  universally  acknowl- 
edged than  the  former,  and  only  need  mention  to  present  more 
fully  the  power  of  the  forces  which  impel  the  South  to  an  aris- 
tocracy. 

This  direct  effect  of  climate  is  discussed  at  length  by  Montes- 
quieu,* by  Hume,  Buckle,  J.  S.  Mill,f  <fcc.  A  warm  climate 
makes  men  indolent ;  "  energy  at  the  call  of  passion  they  pos- 
sess in  abundance,  but  not  that  which  is  manifested  in  sustained 
and  persevering  labor."  %  With  this  indolence  comes  pride,§ 
and  contempt  for  those  who  labor.  And  sluggishness  of  body 
is  rarely  united  with  that  activity  of  mind  which,  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  the  bearings  of  a  subject,  and  looking  far  into  the 
future,  forms  or  guards  good  political  institutions.     Still  more 

•  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XIV. 

t  Political  Economy,  Book  I.  Chap.  7,  h  3. 

|  J.  S.  Mill. 

S  Montesquieu,  Book  XDL  Chap.  9. 
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nrdjr  U  il  joined  to  that  self-restraint,  willingness  to  sacrifice 
Ik  present  to  tho  future,  and  eternal  vigilance,  which  are  the 

Thus  all  nations  inhabiting  a  warm  climate  tend  naturally  to 
«ni'  tar  foreign  or  domestic  masters,  whatever  may  be 

Aw  pursuits. 

wever  other  causes  may  have  quickened 

cmuicd  the  process,  climatic  influences  are  alone  sufli- 

ristocratic  tendency  in  the  South,  and  a 

■ksaclinu  uess  for  free,  popular  institutions.     And 

then  v©  i  >ry  of  the  early  Colonies,  remarking 

rt  was  a  preponderance  of  Tories  in  South  Carolina 

foriaj  the  B  *  and  that  Moan  tfl  sent  more  sol- 

fi»  to  figh  is  in  that  war  than  all  the  Southern 

QAm)68,t  and  remember  that  at  tins  time  all  held  slaves,  we 

■tall  be  less  i  to  attribute  Southern  unfitness  or  want 

if  k  popular   institutions   to   transient  or   accidental 


ily  necessary  to  add  anything  upon  the  democratic 
tafcariea  of  the  North,  since  these  are  sufficiently  obvious,  re- 
:|C  iu  a  great  from  influences  just  the  reverse  of 

tim  operating  upon  the  South. 

\s  endeavored  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the 
rrwcf  in  consequent  social  divergenco 

rftfae  two  sections,  which  is  assigned  by  many  as  tiie  iimnedi- 
ueaiuo  of  Seoeaatoo. 

:  tiieir  antagonistic  interests,  the  cause  assigned  by 

*miny  others,  but  little  need  be  added.     We  have  shown  the 

tho  climate  in  making  the  Southerners  an  agricul- 

tell  pro  ,  perfect  free  trade  seemed  to  almost 

ft**  tgar  producers  of  Louisiana) 

*too»itf  of  their  well-being.     Whether  this  opinion  was  cor* 

not  we  need  not  consider ;  it  was  tiieir  opinion,  and 

pxfebly  will  bo  thai  of  every  agricultural  people  to  the  end  of 

tiftft.    And  whether  true  or  false,  the  belief  would   produce 

iiDe  course  of  conduct  as  the  f*ct.    The  power  of  this  opiu- 


•  Uh  «f  Iferto*,  esM  I  »bovd  Slare  S»t*f#"  p.  &0& 

: niter*  of  U*  United  Stmci,  Vol  IT.  p  SOS. 
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ion  of  interest  is  seen  in  the  relation  of  the  West  to  Secession. 
The  soil  and  climate  devoted  the  West,  as  the  South,  to  agri- 
culture ;  and  only  by  skilful  management,  as  many  believe, 
were  several  of  the  Western  States  prevented  from  joining  the 
Secession  movement.  So  strong  was  interest  in  producing 
Secession. 

As  the  South  were  advocates  of  free  trade,  so  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  mostly  supported  a  tariff.  And  the  soundness 
of  their  views,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South,  has  no  connection 
with  the  argument.  Thus  climatic  influences  produced  the 
antagonism  of  interests,  as  well  as  the  social  divergence  of  the 
sections. 

We  spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  prominence  and  power  at  the 
South  of  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  which  is  sometimes  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  Secession,  saying  that,  admitting  its  influ- 
ence, some  explanation  of  its  presence  is  required.  Yet  little 
need  be  said  upon  the' subject.  Given  a  divergence  of  institu- 
tions and  an  antagonism  of  interests,  with  a  people  uneducated 
to  self-restraint,  incapable  of  looking  into  the  future,  apt  from 
their  ignorance  to  magnify  the  disadvantages  and  underesti- 
mate the  benefits  of  a  union,  and  some  theory  could  easily  be 
found  to  justify  a  separation.  This  the  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty afforded ;  harmless  as  a  mere  theory,  it  became  powerful 
for  evil  only  from  the  causes  which  we  have  shown  above  re- 
sulted from  climatic  influences.  Such  have  been  the  effects  of 
climate  in  the  past,  such  they  will  be  in  the  future,  unless  re- 
sisted by  moral  forces  powerful  enough  to  restrain  them ;  for 
Nature's  laws  are  uniform,  constant,  and  implacable. 

If  climate,  and  not  accidental  causes,  created  the  present 
aristocracy  in  the  South,  or  was  alone  sufficiently  powerful  to 
have  created  it  in  a  longer  time,  under  the  same  conditions  it  will 
raise  up  another,  though  the  whole  existing  population  be  exter- 
minated and  the  land  parcelled  out  among  Northern  soldiers. 
If  climate  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  poor  whites  such  as  now 
they  are,  —  ignorant,  irreligious,  and  impoverished,  —  it  would 
degrade  to  their  level  even  the  transplanted  yeomanry  of  New 
England.  If  climate  devoted  the  South  to  agriculture,  and 
so  made  her  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  it  will  still  oppose  manu- 
factures, and  make  her  a  more  bitter  opponent  of  a  tariff.    And 
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lastly,  if  Secession  and  civil  war  were,  as  most  thinking  men 
believe,  the  legitimate  results  of  this  natural  divergence  of  insti- 
tutions and  antagonism  of  interests,  if  these  are  not  arrested, 
what  must  the  future  bear  but  wars,  6ince  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  invariable  ? 

The  discussion  of  the  influence  of  climate  has  been  thus  far 
extended,  in  order  to  show  more  fully  than  is  generally  at- 
tempted the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  problem  presented  to 
our  people  for  solution.  Its  importance  is  sufficiently  appre- 
hended, as  the  almost  universal  desire  for  the  legal  abolition 
of  slavery  proves.  I'he  Constitutional  amendment  has  been  so 
generally  favored,  because  men  felt  that  slavery  was  the  dis- 
cordant element,  the  removal  of  which  would  secure  future 
stability.  But  if  the  arguments  here  presented  are  valid,  the 
delusiveness  of  this  expectation  will  be  readily  seen.  If  slavery 
does  not  produce  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  South  to  agri- 
culture which  makes  her  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  its  removal 
will  not  wean  her  from  it.  And  if  an  aristocracy  would  arise 
in  the  South  in  the  absence  of  the  negro  element,  the  abolition 
of  slavery  will  not  remove  the  opposition  to  popular  institutions 
tod  contempt  of  labor,  which  inhere  in  aristocracy  v  Moreover, 
the  brutality,  licentiousness,  and  disregard  of  personal  rights 
which  accompany  negro  slavery,  and  which  we  regard  rather 
is  foul  excrescences  upon  the  Southern  oligarchy  than  as  vital 
dements  of  its  hostility  to  the  Union,  —  even  these  will  hardly 
be  removed  by  the  Constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  slav- 
ery. For  this  long  train  of  evils,  which  excites,  the  indignation 
ind  evokes  the  protest  of  philanthropists,  leading,  as  some  main- 
tain, to  the  late  civil  war,  springs  from  man's  irresponsible 
power  over  man,  call  it  by  what  name  we  will, — slavery,  peon- 
age, or  serfdom.  Leave  now  the  freed  but  proscribed  blacks  to 
the  almost  illimitable  power  of  State  legislation,  and  what  may 
we  expect  ?  The  negro  may  be  sold  into  apprenticeship,  or  may 
be  prohibited  from  the  witness-stand,  an3  then  the  employer  has 
an  irresponsible  power  over  the  employed.  The  word  "  slavery ," 
in  the  Amendment,  is  too  indefinite  a  term,  and  is  little  aided 
by  its  adjunct,  "  involuntary  servitude  " ;  if  the  slavery  agita- 
tion caused  the  late  Rebellion,  the  mere  construction  of  these 
words  would  be  sufficient  to  create  another. 
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We  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  mere  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  repetition  ;  but  this 
assertion  all  history  falsifies.  If  the  causes  which  produced  it 
still  retain  their  vigor,  wars  and  victories,  confiscations,  and  ex* 
ecution  of  the  leaders,  will  be  but  palliatives,  temporary  expe- 
dient?, no  more  effectual  to  prevent  future  rebellions  than  they 
were  in  England  against  the  Stuarts,  or  than  they  have  been 
in  Ireland,  or  in  Poland.  If  now  a  remedy  can  be  found  to 
heal  this  division  between  the  sections,  there  must  be  no  delay 
in  its  application  ;  it  must  be  used  while  the  horrors  of  war  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  while  the  late  aristocracy 
of  the  South  is  powerless.  Since  the  South  tends  to  an  aris- 
tocracy ;  since  all  the  large  estates  will  not  be  confiscated,  thus 
leaving  some  rich  men ;  and  since  Northern  settlers  will  rapid- 
ly acquire  large  fortunes,  and  become,  as  heretofore,  the  most 
intense  Southerners,  —  this  new-born  aristocracy,  supported 
again  by  a  party  in  the  North,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  will 
be,  soon  will  acquire  too  great  a  power  to  permit  any  of  those 
changes  which  now  are  possible.  Time  heals  many  diseases  in 
the  body  politic ;  but,  as  we  learned  from  slavery,  some  it  only 
aggravates- 

We  cannot  permit  Secession ;  for  the  same  Nature  which  has 
established  these  causes  of  discord  and  disunion  has,  by  the 
stern  decrees  of  geographical  configuration,  marked  out  this 
country  for  one  people  and  one  government.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  she  seems  to  compel  separation,  on  the  other  she  com- 
mands union.  But  climate  we  cannot  change.  What,  then, 
can  be  done  ?  Are  we  thus  the  children  of  fate,  the  playthings 
of  the  elements  ?  It  cannot  be.  There  must  be  some  recon- 
ciliation between  these  decrees  of  Nature;  if  we  can  only  find  it. 

We  are  taught  .every  day,  that,  though  man  cannot  destroy, 
he  can  direct  natural  forces ;  and  if  civilization  and  science  are 
of  any  value,  it  is  in  teaching  how  to  subdue  Nature's  laws, 
and  make  them  servants  instead  of  masters.  "If,"  as  says 
Emerson,  "  fate  is  so  prevailing,  man  also  is  part  of  it,  and  can 
control  fate  with  fate.,, 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  denationalizing  effect  of  cli- 
mate in  this  country  is  in  rendering  the  South  wholly  agri- 
cultural, since  this  tends  to  aristocracy  and  free  trade.    The 
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Prions  remedy  is  the  general  establishment  of  manufactures, 
ttiiclt,  a*  already  shown,  are   democratic  in   their  influence- 
Hie  n   this  he  effected? 
Jbay  attempts  were  made,  in  the  years  preceding  the  war, 

South]  most  of  which 
fill.     An   examination  of  the  causes  of  their 
the  prospect  of  future  success,  and  the  assist- 
i  Deeded  for  till  I 

lilure  was  not  due  to  the  want  of  nat- 

rreat  free  soil  wedge,"  the  Alleghany 

nug  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 

into  Alabama  an-.  tself  larger  than  all  Great 

Brifeia,  cod ui ns  inexhaustible  stores  of  coal,  iron,  salt,  lime- 

•toe,  Ac.,  with  wa  ror  enough  to  turn  the  machinery  of 

t,  abundant  supplies  of  iron  and  coal 

i  found  in  most  uf  the  Southern  States,  and  water-power  is 

abundant.     In  addition  to  these  are  copper,  lead,  zinc, 

at  staple,  is  at  their  door. 
can  wo  attribute  the  failure  to  difficulty  in  obtaining 
llbor     ]  which  have  been  successfully  established 

taeexp  such  obstacle.     It  was  the  common  testi- 

mony of  U   manufacturers,   that  three  times  as   much 

liter  wa  )  be  sure,  as  could  be  employed, 

y  unprofitableness  of  the  in- 

mtmen:  mauufi  gained   a   foothold,  as   they 

j  were  largely  profitable. 

fl.-  »t  the  obstacles  to  the  manu- 

intercst  of  the  South,  we  arc  prepared   to  treat  of 

fa*  L  pluee,  those  enumerated  as 

ionial  times  operated,  thou 
In  addition  to  these  was  public  opinion, 
mental  in  fostering  this  by 
i&lion  of  the  manufacturing 

r  althou  1  observation  can 

igc  of  bis  opinion?,!  these  uev.  ever  gained 

were  felt  to  be  opposed  to  the  lusti- 
af  the  South ;  a  South  Carolina  paper  called  mechanics 
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"pests  to  society,  dangerous  among  the  slave  population/ 
This  opposition  in  many  cases  exhibited  itself  in  the  destn 
tion  of  factories  erected  by  Northern  capital,  of  which  t 
ruins  seen  by  our  army  on  the  Peninsula  —  one  on  the  Jam 
River  above  Newport  News,  and  another  near  Lee's  Mills 
are  illustrations.  But  the  educated  men  in  the  South,  ev< 
'  before  this  war,  comparing  their  material  poverty  with  t 
weal tli  of  New  England,  began  to  see  that  manufactur 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence.  The  falla 
that  a  people  could  prosper,  even  in  a  material  point  of  vie 
by  exclusive  devotion  to  agriculture,  was  by  actual  sad  expe 
ment  finally  exploded.  So  we  find  a  Governor  of  Virgin 
earnestly  advocating  and  recommending  the  introduction  < 
manufactures.  The  result  of  this  war,  introducing  a  new  el 
ment  of  population,  will  probably  quench  the  last  sparks  of  tt 
opposition  of  public  opinion.  But  this  obstacle  probably  nev 
operated  to  any  considerable  extent,  save  in  the  rural  district 
among  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  society.  In  the  citic 
where  the  semblance  of  law  and  order  was  more  efficient 
maintained,  the  failure  may  be  traced  mainly  to  one  can 
alone  ;  the  same  which,  in  the  opinions  of  the  old  Whig  part 
ruined  so  often  this  branch  of  Northern  industry,  —  competitu 
and  custom. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  this  subject,  we 
it  not  a  matter  so  little  understood  by  one  class  of  our  p 
litical  economists,  and  never  applied  at  home  by  anothe 
Those  who  believe  that  capital  will  necessarily  flow  to  the  plai 
where  the  largest  profits  can  be  earned,  will  probably  also  ho 
that  purchasers  always  buy  the  cheapest  goods,  if  not  of  inferi* 
quality.  Hence,  if  cotton  goods  could  have  been  sold  for  le 
by  Southern  manufacturers  than  by  Northern,  they  would  hai 
found  purchasers  enough.  Space  is  not  afforded  to  refu 
either  of  these  fallacies ;  but  the  upholders  of  the  first  may  I 
referred  to  one  advocate  of  free  trade,  Adam  Smith ;  f  and  ai 
other  free-trader  can  answer  the  second  class. $  But  to  studen 
of  the  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  how  these  admittc 

•  01m*ted*s  Seaboard  Slave  States,  p.  512. 

t  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.  Chap.  2. 

4  J.  &  Mill's  Political  Economy,  VoL  L  Book  II  Chap.  4,\  3. 
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uth.    The  absence  of  a  tariff  ruined 
m  by  an  inundation  of  English  goods  ;  its  presence  crushed 
-  by  the  fabrics  ol  England.     The  mode  of  ac- 

t  must  necessarily  be  by  an  enumer- 
sorno  arguments  used  so  feelingly  by  Northern 

)ing  England*s  power  over  our  mar- 
auder a  non-prote  -tem.     First,  preponderance 
The  greater  the  capital  employed  up  to  a  certain 
cheaply,  of  course,  manufactured  goods  can 
From  thi^  ith  suffered,  and  yet 
id,  is  we  hare  seen,  with  small  capital,  have  succeeded  but 
}>ower  which  capital  affords,  that  of  and  :  for 

ler,  in  order  to  run  off 

nry  Brougham,  now  Lord  Brougham, 

ding  fully  England's  commercial  policy,  declared  in 

Piriiiin  l*  England  could  afford  to  incur  some  loss  on  the 

djtort  a  ,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  foreign 

ttirafactur  And  the  London  Times  stated 

•*  fa  combination,  during  three  or  four  years,  for  this  purpose, 

tat  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  million  dollars.     And  as 

d  '  forth,  80  New  England  has  treated 

tory  of  one  town  in  South  Carolina  will  illus- 
ts  of  the  establishment  of 
ie*     In  the  village  of  Graniteville,  near  Charleston, 
&C,  ibout  ns  were  before  the  war  gath- 

f  one  cotton-mill ;    some  working  as  factory 
bit*  o  produce  for  their  support.    The  company 

•pported  da>  hoolfl  for  the  children.     This  mill 

*w*  r  thou^ai  n,  and  sold  four  mil* 

Jfe&yi:  li  or  Northern  goods.    But 

-ai  year^  their  goods  at  or  under  eo^t 

lire,  in  order  to  get  them  iuto  market ;  and  having 
ful. 
Aaother  reason  for  the  power  of  the  North  over  the  Soul 

:   of  manufactures.     Mill 

ity  of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch 

having  begun  it  sooner. 

e  no  inherent  advantage  on  on 

oa  the  other,  but  only  a  prosent  superiority  of  acquired 
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skill  and  experience."  *  This  superiority  was  shown,  in  the  c 
of  the  South,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  absence  of  skilled  lat 
The  production  of  a  body  of  skilled  artisans  is  a  work  of  1< 
time  and  favorable  circumstances.  For  want  of  them,  Engh 
could  not  compete  with  the  Netherlands  or  France  till  the  atn 
ties  of  Philip  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  dn 
the  workmen  to  her  shores  whom  she  herself  could  not  produ 
For  fine  work,  a  few  operatives  imported  into  a  country  mi] 
suffice  to  teach  a  people,  already  accustomed  to  manufactui 
the  secrets  of  their  art ;  but  in  the  South  is  needed  a  wh 
manufacturing  population,  which  must  be  raised  at  home, 
number  required  being  too  large  for  importation.  The  secc 
effect  of  this  prior  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  No 
is  occupation  of  the  market,  —  an  advantage  not  generally  : 
ticed  by  political  economists,  yet  one  whose  influence  is  da 
seen.  Persons  accustomed  to  purchase  goods  at  one  place 
years  change  with  reluctance.  When  used  to  goods  of  a  cert 
brand,  they  distrust  even  a  better  article  with  another  stain 
and,  in  fact,  in  most  branches  of  business  the  age  of  an  est 
lishment  is  a  presumption  for  or  against  the  article  present 
often  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  evidence.  Some  peo 
purchase  many  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  although  as  gc 
a  home  production  is  offered  at  a  smaller  price.  So  our  wii 
merchants  send  a  mixture  to  France,  which  reimported  m 
for  champagne.  The  proof  of  the  influence  of  this  in  the  Soi 
is  the  fact,  that  often,  before  the  war,  Southern  manufactui 
goods  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be  reshipped  to  the  Soi 
for  sale,  under  the  name  of  Northern  fabrics.  Southern  go< 
would  not  sell,  because  not  known.  And  in  fact,  the  produ 
of  a  few  Southern  mills  formed  so  small  a  part  of  the  stc 
which  a  merchant  would  buy  in  the  fall,  that,  in  the  absei 
of  a  large  Southern  city  like  New  York,  where  he  could  lay 
his  stock,  it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  all  together  iu  c 
place,  than  to  expend  time  and  money  by  hunting  up  a 
purchasing  a  few  cotton  goods  at  Southern  factories. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  first  obstacle  was  public  opinion,  1 
fear  of  danger  to  their  institutions,  though  we  see  this  givi 

•  Political  Economy,  VoL  EL  Book  V.  Chap.  10,  f  1. 
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*ij  under  the  greater  dread  of  poverty;  while  still  stronger 
4«i  tlii*  wu  Baenca  of  the  well-settled,  long-esl 

riea  of  the  North, —  a  power  explicable  by  re 

•d  by  the  authority  of  free-traders  and  protec- 

war  has  accomplished   much  in  changing  tho  publio 

h,  and  in  establishing  manufactures  there 

us  ki  «  of  these,  from  want  of  capital,  can  be 

an  temporary  furnishers  of  goods  formerly  supplied  by 

rth,  in  its  preparation  for  the  newly  opened 

utly  expects  the  old  Another 

of  the  war,  hopeful   for  the  future,  is  the  liberation  of 

et,  but  enough  so  for  our 
fwpoK  s  perhaps  will  flow  into  the  South 

t*  int<  The  rich  man  who  would  invest  a  few  mil- 

Carolina  cotton-factories  would  soon  find  it  a 
creby  more  would  be  done  to  ce- 
i  than  by  any  compromise  or  political  conces- 
t  will  probably  sustain 
WIT,  and  in  a  nien-  ent  the  foreign  competition  which 

iss  injured  t  h.     But  it  is  very  improbable  that 

will  bo  sufficient  supper i 
b**mtly  :  ned  Northern  manufactures.     The  North, 

>. plains,  that,  unaided,  it  cannot 
•>*f«t  m  Southern    mills   of  foil 

to  with  us?     But  unless  in  some  way 

rce  against  aristocra- 
\ Liners  of  tho  Constitu- 
^**iU  if  almost  foreseeing  this  n  ly  made 

*t<fch  a  ca*e.     Instead  :ess  alone  should 

!****  jewrr  to  lay  impoc  >uld  be  uniform,  or  using 

•*to  q  no  of  words  which  would   require  an   amend- 

***l  t  tariff  against  another  Si  pro- 

al  the 
^^tDt  Oon^ress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 

eioti  efootuve  Congress  can  give, 

a<:  ury 

led  by  the  same  section.    On  this 

-tuart  Mill,  an  advocate  of  free  trado,  says: 
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"  Tlie  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political  ecoi 
omy,  protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are  in 
posed  temporarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation),  i 
hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry,  in  itself  perfectly  sui 
able  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  superiority  o 
one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  production  often  arise 
only  from  having  begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inherer 
advantage  on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the  other,  but  onl 
a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and  experience.  But  i 
cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  should  at  their  own  risk 
or  rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture 
and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on,  until  the  producers  hav 
been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processc 
are  traditional.  A  protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reasonaM 
time,  will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  whicl 
the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  expexi 
ment."# 

We  at  the  North  have  urged  these  arguments  for  ourselve 
these  many  years ;  are  we  now  willing  to  apply  them  to  tb 
South  ?  We  have  long  shown  to  the  South  philanthropy  to  b 
both  a  common  and  an  easy  virtue  ;  are  we  willing  to  exhibi 
wisdom  and  justice  which  are  neither  common, nor  easy?  Ii 
by  some  protective  laws  in  favor  of  the  South,  easily  framed  am 
easily  executed,  we  can  establish  manufactures  there,  one  grea 
cause  of  dissension  will  be  removed ;  the  tariff  no  longer  direct 
ly  or  indirectly  will  threaten  the  Union. 

So  much  political  economy  teaches  of  the  mode  of  reconcil 
ing  the  conflicting  interests  of  North  and  South ;  yet  this  alon 
will  not  suffice.  The  growth  of  manufactures  must  necessaril; 
be  slow,  and  their  influence  will  be  but  gradually  felt ;  whil 
the  agricultural  power,  at  first  supreme,  always  will  be  para 
mount.  Without  manufactures  the  preservation  of  democrats 
principles  appears  impossible,  the  growth  of  aristocratic  one 
inevitable.  With  manufactures  their  perpetuation  seems  hope 
ful ;  yet  it  is  a  contest  against  soil  and  climate,  in  which  free 
dom  needs  every  possible  assistance.  In  a  country  whoa 
natural  tendency  to  aristocracy  is  such  as  has  been  pointed  out 
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at  danger  may  not  be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  a 

Id  ill  and  ii  v  for  self-protec- 

»  their  subjection  !     In  the  North  there  is  always 

>  classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  high 

\y  are  never  permanent.     They  are   like  lira 

kind  the  clouds:  the  drop  which  sf  imong  the  weeds 

.rrow  may  reflect  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
UieconH  n  ition,  preventing  settled  castes 

But  when  in  a  state,  especially 
cratic  tendencies,  there  is  a  caste  distinction  drawn, 
ftnninent  and  unchangeable,  because  based  upon   Nature's 
I  proscribed,  ignorant,  and  necessitous, 
ilfcrt  i  ala  on  the  side  of  ar 

Hftrwi.  counterbalance.    That  this  is 

Wt  ia  ■  r  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Jamaica. 

^  H;  bill:  "Only  the  perpetual  interposition  of  the 

ritish  government  has  prevented  the  enfranchised  negro  from 
:  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  serf,  by  the  selfish  partisan 
tioo  of  the  Jamaica  planters."  •     We  must  remember  that 
itherti  States,  when  once  reorganized,  will  have  the  pow- 
cgWutC  a^  as  did  the  planters  of  Jamaica, 

to  revise  their  actions.    That  con- 
fttious  scruples,  or  considerations  of  interest,  would  restrain 

e  of  the  past  hardly  gives  us 

mid  to  hope.     Already  we  see  in  the  South,  wherever  tho 

power  is  withdrawn,  the  incipient  steps  of  a  policy 

more  severely  Q]  >iegro  than  even  the  condition 

>*aii*<il  el  situation  is  more  pitiable, 

it  lus  only  deluded  by  the  phantom  of  liberty*    We 

**fl  Wrdly  i  the  influx  of  Northerners  will  be  a  coun- 

r  the  class  of  men,  mostly  ad- 

^t^r'  ulators,  who  will  form   this   immigrating 

*Nit.  r  that  transplanl  ;  homers  have 

•  most  bitter  opponents  of  their  native  section, 

:u<>st  firmly  wedded  to  the  institutions  of  tho  South. 

iecisiou  in  tho  "Dred  Scot  case/'  or  allowing 


Uwn  Tower/1  p.  167. 
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that  decision  to  stand,  and  exercising  the  power  granted  to  God* 
gress  by  the  Constitution,  "  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralization," and  thus  making  the  freedmen  citizens,  would  miti- 
gate the  evil  to  a  slight  extent ;  yet  a  terrible  power  would  still 
be  reserved  to  the  States,  sufficient,  as  has  been  already  said9 
to  produce  all  the  evils  attending  nominal  slavery  in  the  past 

But  arm  this  class  with  the  weapon  of  the  free  citizen,  as 
silent  and  more  powerful  than  the  billet  of  a  Bor^a,  and  at 
once  all  this  is  changed.  He  now  will  be  courted,  where  be- 
fore he  was  spumed  ;  interest  more  potent  than  philanthropy 
will  now  dictate  education,  where  before  it  demanded  debase- 
ment ;  the  Pariah  will  now  be  treated  with  outward  respect, 
and  the  caste  barrier  be  swept  away.  Without  the  ballot,  four 
million  blacks,  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  may 
not  only  serve  as  the  basis  for  another  aristocracy,  fatal  to 
the  Union,  but  also,  in  the  future,  bring  upon  the  South  the 
horrors  of  the  war  between  races  so  vividly  predicted  by  De 
Tocqucvillc. 

As  has  been  shown  already,  if  this  check  upon  aristocracy  is 
to  be  applied  at  all,  it  must  be  done  at  once,  before  the  new  aris- 
tocracy acquires  the  power  to  successfully  oppose  it. 

Wo  arc  told  that  the  negro  is  now  unfit  for  the  ballot,  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance  and  degradation.  And  men  using  this 
argument  would  have  us  fold  our  arms  and  wait  for  his  eleva- 
tion ;  just  as  our  fathers  waited  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  they  hoped  would  come  some  day,  they  knew  not  when, 
or  how.  We  have  seen  how  it  came.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  negro  can  never  be  better  fitted  for  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
since  every  interest  in  the  South  unites  for  his  depression. 
Each  hour's  delay  increases  the  evil,  while  diminishing  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  correction. 

If  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  could  be  passed,  reg- 
ulating the  status  and  rights  of  the  negro,  in  order  to  secure 
the  end  suggested  in  this  paper,  it  need  not  confer  upon  the 
illiterate  black  the  right  of  immediate  suffrage.  We  might 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  fraracrs  of  the  Constitution,  and  provide 
that,  after  a  term  of  years,  no  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
cause of  color;  in  the  mean  time  giving  the  ballot  to  those  who 
can  read  and  write.     The  knowledge  that  in  say  twenty  yean 
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tu^lo  to  <ing  population  would 

m<  i  of  the  South  to  educate  her 

roters.    But  the  passage  of  such  an  amendment  is  hard- 
The  ona  abolishing  slavery  has  not   •  rati- 

inlcss  ratified,  t\  ling  t<>  the  fArory  of 

~<Mif  nothing  to  prevent  the  re-estab!ishinent  of 
.  twwiiinnl  *l.r.  atrized  States,     Publi 

X  the  !  not  be  ready  for  another  amend] 

too  late. 

Lhod  of  accomplishing  this  vital  result 
the  action  of  Congress.     The  Bu]  >urt, 

able  resort,  has  decided  that  the  con* 
of  tiro  last  four  years  has  been  a  tear,  —  that  the  South 
;Wru  bt.4lli,j<  I'  tits.  Being  such,  their  States  now,  by  virtue 
'w  victory,  occupy  the  position  of  conquered  territory*  over 
*HA  Congress  has  legislative  control.  And  as  the  ordinance 
fcf  the  government  of  the  >  Territory  was  cflcet- 

*l  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Northwestern  States,  so  Con- 
ing the  status  of  the  negro  in 
IklSon  iroold  have  the  power  to  make  this  ordinance 

*aiitl 

But  i  i  desire  to  consider  farther  the  means  by  which 

Afemstrmiit:  nleney  of  the  South  may 

towqnul;  we  only  wish  to  show  its  necessity.    If  this  can 
^  aide  Apparent,  the  mode  of  its  application  can  be  easily 


1W\  em  to  bo  two  indispensable  conditions  of  the 

ti  of  democratic  ideas  in  the  Southland  the  porpctu- 

and  permission  to  the 

States  to  pr  Av  manufactures  till  they  shall  be 

with  the  North,     Alone  neither  can  be  sufli- 

ssaful  result  is  by  no  means  certaiu, 

•  it  may  be  hoped  for. 
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Abt.  III. — Mantova  e  Sua  Provincia,  per  VAwocato  Bak 
meo  Aerighi.  [Section  of  the  work  entitled :  Grand 
lustrazione  del  Lombardo-Veneto,  ossia  Storia  delle  ( 
del  Borghi,  Commtini,  Castelli,  etc.,  fino  ai  Tempi  moo 
Per  dura  di  Cesare  Cantu,  e  <T  atiri  Literati.  Mi 
1859.] 

In  that  desperate  depth  of  Hell  where  Dante  beholdi 
Diviners  doomed  to  pace  with  backward-twisted  faces,  and 
forever  on  the  past  the  rainy  eyes  once  bent  too  daring] 
the  future,  the  sweet  guide  of  the  Tuscan  poet  points  out  ai 
the  damned  the  daughter  of  a  Theban  king,  and  discour? 
his  charge :  — 

Manto  was  she :  through  many  lands  she  went 
Seeking,  and  paused  where  I  was  born,  at  last 
Therefore  I  choose  thou  be  on  me  intent 

A  little.    When  from  life  her  father  passed, 
And  they  of  Bacchus'  city  became  slaves, 
Long  time  about  the  world  the  daughter  cast. 

Up  in  fair  Italy  is  a  lake  that  laves 
The  feet  of  Alps  that  lock  in  Germany : 
Benaco  called 

And  Peschiera  in  strong  harness  sits 
To  front  the  Brescians  and  Bergamo, 
Where  one  down-curving  shore  the  other  meets. 

There  all  the  gathered  waters  outward  flow 
That  may  not  in  Benaco's  bosom  rest, 
And  down  through  pastures  green  a  river  go. 

Soon  as  the  current  southward  turns  the  crest, 
Benaco  no  more,  but  Mincio  we  know 
As  far  as  to  Governo,  where,  its  quest 

Ended  at  last,  it  falls  into  the  Po. 
But  far  it  has  not  sought  before  a  plain 
It  finds  and  floods,  out-creeping  wide  and  slow 

To  be  the  steaming  summer's  offence  and  bane. 
Here  passing  by,  the  fierce,  unfriendly  maid 
Saw  land  in  the  middle  of  the  sullen  main, 

Wild  and  unpeopled,  and  here,  unafraid 
Of  human  neighborhood,  she  made  her  lair, 
Bested,  and  with  her  menials  wrought  her  trade, 

And  lived,  and  left  her  empty  body  there. 
Then  the  sparse  people  that  were  scattered  near 
Gathered  upon  that  island,  everywhere 
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Compassed  about  with  swamps  and  kept  from  fear. 
Tbej  built  their  city  above  the  witch's  grave, 
And  for  her  sake  that  first  made  dwelling  there 

The  name  of  Mantua  to  their  city  gave* 

-  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Mantua,  Yirgil  adds 

liis  charge  to  distrust  all  other  histories  of  the  city's 

and  Dante  is  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  truth, 

all  other  histories  shall  be  to  him  as  so  many 

stag  em  I"  vertheless,  divers  chroniclers  of  Mantua 

re  given  as  fabulous  ;  and  the  carefullest 

bless  of  these  traces  the  city's  origin,  not  to  the 

y  maid,  but  to  the  Etruscan  King  Ocno,  fixing  the  pre- 

of  its  foundation  at  thirty  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 

1  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  after  the  crea- 

'  the  world,  three  hundred  years  before  Rome,  and  nine 

and  fifteen  years  after  the  flood,  while  Abiuielech  was 

in  Israel.     "And  whoever,"  says  the  compiler  of  the 

of  the  Mantuan  Chronicles,"  (it  is  a  very  dry  and 

flo  cod,)  citing  doughty  authorities  for  all  his 

and  figures,  —  "whoever  wishes  to  understand  this  more 

him  read  the  said  authors,  and  he  will  be  sat- 

as  little  disposed  to  unsettle  the  reader's  faith  in 

an  tradition,  as  to  part  with  our  own  ;  and  we  therc- 

lly  hold  back  the  names  of  the  authorities  cited, 

I  tradition  was  in  fact  the  only  thing  concerning  Mantuan 

iiir  thoughts  as  we  rode  toward  the  city, 

I  a  pleasant  Lombard  spring  ;  and  when  we 

t  of  the  ancient  hold  of  sorcery,  with  the  languid 

k  at  its  feet,  we  recognized  at  least 

liical  truth  of  Virgil's  description.     But  old  and 

v  surround  the  spot  which  Man  to  round  sterile 

Ibe  heart  of  the  swamp  formed  by  the  Mincio,  no 

;  and  the  dust  of  the  witch  is  multitudinous!/ 

16  edifices  of  a  city  whoso  mighty  domes,  towers, 

ts  approach  one  of  the  stateliest  in  the  world. 

on  whicl  Iwell  long  as  you  draw  to- 

for  the  road   from  the  railway  station  winds 

[lea  of  Hat  meadow-land  before  it  reaches 

.  —  no.  210.  4 
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the  gate  of  the  stronghold  which  the  Italians  call  the  fi 
of  the  winner  of  the  land,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  loser  < 
Indeed,  there  is  no  haste  in  any  of  the  means  of  access 
tua.  It  lies  scarce  forty  miles  south  of  Verona,  and  ; 
three  hours  in  journeying  this  distance  in  the  placid 
train, — a  distance  which  Romeo,  returning  to  Veroi 
his  exile  in  Mantua,  no  doubt  travelled  in  less  time, 
is  abundant  leisure  to  study  the  scenery  on  the  way 
scarcely  repays,  perusal,  for  it  lacks  the  beauty  of  th 
Lombard  landscape.  The  soil  is  red,  stony,  and  steri 
orchard-trees  are  scant  and  slender,  and  not  wedded  1 
caressing  vines  which  elsewhere  in  North  Italy  garland 
trees  and  stretch  gracefully  from  trunk  to  trunk.  Es 
the  landscape  looks  sad  and  shabby  about  the  little  vi] 
Yillafranca,  where  the  dejected  prospect  seemed  incapa 
smile  even  in  spring;  as  if  it  had  lost  all  hope  and  chee 
since  the  peace  was  made  which  confirmed  Venetia  to  tli 
It  said  as  plainly  as  real  estate  could  express  the  i 
sentiment,  " Come  si  fa?  Ci  vuol  pazienza ! "  and  ci 
lenly  out  of  sight,  as  our  pensive  train  resumed  its  me 
progress.  No  doubt  this  poor  landscape  was  imbued,  in 
earthy  way,  with  a  feeling  that  the  coming  of  Garibald 
irrigate  and  fertilize  it  into  a  paradise  ;  as  at  Venice  t 
doliers  believe  that  his  army  would  bring  in  its  train  ohe 
and  hordes  of  rich  and  helpless  Englishmen  beut  on  p< 
tours  of  the  Grand  Canal  without  understanding  as  to  ] 
But  within  and  without,  Mantua  is  a  strong  argument 
possibility  of  change  in  the  political  condition  of  this 
Italy.  Compassed  about  by  the  corruption  of  the  swar 
the  sluggish  breadth  of  the  river,  the  city  is  no  less  m 
her  artificial  defences  than  in  this  natural  strength  of  li 
tion  ;  and  the  Croats  of  her  garrison  are  as  frequent  in 
handsome  streets,  as  the  priests  in  Rome,  Three  lake; 
her  from  approach  upon  the  cast,  north,  and  south  ; 
west  is  a  vast  intrenched  camp,  which  can  be  flooded  at  j 
from  one  of  the  lakes ;  while  the  water  runs  throe  fathoi 
at  the  feet  of  the  solid  brick  walls  all  round  the  city.  Tl 
five  gates  giving  access  by  drawbridges  from  the  town  to 
tressed  posts  on  every  side,  and  commanding  with  the 
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di*  roads  that  lead  to  them.  The  outlying  forts,  with  the  cita- 
•id.  are  four  in  number,  and  are  each  capable  of  holding  from 
thousand  men.  The  intrenched  camp,  for  cavalry 
md  artillery,  and  the  barracks  of  the  city  itself,  can  receive  n 
lArriftuii  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  meas- 
ureless depths  of  the  air  are  full  of  the  fever  that  fights  in  de- 
finite of  Mantua,  and  serves  with  equal  zeal  whoever  is  master 
of  the  place,  kt  him  be  French,  Italian,  or  Austrian,  so  only 
'Jut  lie  have  an  uuaccli mated  enemy  before  him. 

The  writer  of  this  article  confesses  that  little  of  this  formida- 
ble military  knowledge  burdened  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Mantua,  and  he  has  already  confessed  that  he  was  but  very> 
imperfectly  Informed  of  the  history  of  the  city.  But  indeed,  if 
tic  reader  dealt  candidly  with  himself,  how  much  could  he  pro- 
tm  to  know  of  Man  tn  an  history?  The  ladies  all  have  soma 
audit*  associations  with  the  place  as  giving  the  term  of  man* 
buhmakiNg  to  the  art  of  dress,  and  most  persons  have  heard 
Alt  Mantua's  law  was  once  death  to  any  he  that  uttered  mortal 
drugs  there,  and  that  the  place  is  now  an  Austrian  fortress  on 
Ike  Miocio,  a  i  famous  in  New  York  journalism  for  its 

elbows.  Of  Giulio  Romano,  and  his  works  in  Mantua,  a  good 
aanr  have  heard  ;  and  there  is  something  known  to  the  reader 
of  ik*  punctuated  edition  of  Browning  about  Sordello*  But  of 
iWGaozagas  of  Mantua,  and  their  duchy,  what  do  you  know, 
jwtie  njader  ? 

For  oureelvos,  when  in  Mantua,  we  tried  to  make  a  virtue  of 
oar  fiot  of  information,  and  fancied  that  a  sort  of  general  ig* 
Mttoee  WW  more  favorable  to  our  enjoyment  of  what  we  saw 
iWre,  than  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  city's  history  would 
Icvetaeo.  *  It  certainly  enabled  us  to  accept  all  the  poetic  fie- 
torn*  of  the  custodians,  and  to  embroider  with  their  pleasing  im- 
pfttahtliu  <">  the  business-like  succinctness  of  the  guide-books;  to 
nuke  nut  of  tl  tit  which  involved  all  impressions  a  misty 

lad  heroic  picture  of  the  Mantuan  past,  wherein  her  great  men 
typaanxi  with  a  ftsteij  and  gigantic  uncertainty  of  outline,  and 
silted  with  dim  scenes  of  battle,  intrigue,  and  riot,  and  were 
pane  before  Fact  could  lay  her  finger  on  any  shape,  and  swear 
fat  it  was  called  so,  and  did  so  and  so.  But  even  if  there  had 
tela  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  this  ignorance,  the  means 
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of  diFj_>etling  it  are  so  scant  in  modern  literature  that  it  ra 
Veil  have  been  excused  in  a  far  more  earnest  tin  The 

difficulty,  indeed,  which  we  afterwards  experienced  in  U 
learn  something  uf  Mantua,  is  our  best  excuse  for  writing  of  its 
history  here.     We  fancy  that  the  few  recent  books  on  the  sub* 
jeet  are  not  is  the  hands  of  most  readers,  and  wo  have  a  com- 
forting belief  that  scarcely  a  reader  of  ours  has  K  ader 
of  i               <<k  lilustrazione  del  Lomlmrdo-Vcnetu.      Yet  we 
suppose  that  ho  forms  some  notion  of  this  work  from  its  i 
and  figure*  to  himself  a  physical  hulk  of  six  volumes, —  1 
abounding  in  ill-printed  wood-cuts,  and  having  the  appalling 
features  which  repel  our  race  from  pictorial  history-books 
erally.     There  is  something  dry  and  second-rate,  it  must  be 
confessed,  111  most  things  that  come  from  the  hand  of  Cesare 
Cant  ft,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  modern  Italian  writers. 
It  would  he  hard  to  name  all  the  kinds  of  hooks  which  be  has 
written,  and  it  would  be  awful  to  number  them.     I! 
with  poetry,  and  made  some  romances,  or  noreffr,  about  the 
time  when  the  school  of  Manzonian  poets  flourished  at  Milan 
and  lie  afterwards  suffered  one  of  those  imprisonments  wit 
which  Austria  has  fostered  literary  talent  in  Italy,  and  durin 

icarccration  wrote  one  of  the  most  popular  histoi 
in  Italian  literature,  —  the  Mar^hcri! 
came  criticisms,  essays,  biographies,  and  chiefly  hist* 
countless  volumes, — a  Universal    History,  a   History   of  Hi' 
Italians,  a  History  of  Italian  Literature.     All  these  hooks  h 
a  certain  interest  and  a  certain  worth,  and  may  he  partialljT 
i  ;   but  none  that  we  have   read  b  i  They  aro 

written  with  a  degree  of  enlightenment  just  short  of  liberality, 
and  arc  full  of  the  information  which  is  the  materinl  ol 
and  not  history.    In  like  manner,  the  author  himself  fill 
of  excellence  :  he  is  all  that  intense  admiration  of  to 
make  a  man  in  literature,  and  nothing  more  ;  in  politics  he 
a  man  of  good  principles  but  narrow  sympathies;  he  is  a  pat 

y,  and  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  n 
of  the  Italian  Parliament  who  bit  winter  openly  <•-  i  tbi* 

defeat  of  the  measure  to  abolish  monastic  establishments 

The  Grande  lllustratione  del  Lombard  So  includes 


no- 
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dear  and  famous  cities  of  North  Italy  which  we 
Viecnza,  Padua,  Venice,  Mantua,  Modena, 
Bergamo,  aud  the  rest ;  but  here  wo  have  only  to  do 
irt  which  concerns  Mantua,     This  is  written  by  the 
rtolomeo  Arrighi,  whose  ingenious  avoidance  of  all 
tiat  might  make  his  theme  attractive  could  not  be  sufficiently 
celebrated  hen-,  and  may  therefore  be  left  to  the  reader's  fan- 
cy.   There  is  little  in  Ins  paper  to  leaven  statistical  heaviness; 
tod  in  recounting  one  of  the  most  picturesque  histories,  he 
contrives  to  give,  merely  a  list  of  the  events  and  a  diagram  of 
Whatever  illustrated  character  in  princes  or  peo- 
>  carefully  excludes,  and  the  raciness  of  anecdote  and  the 
l  of  manner  and  epoch  distil  not  into  his  compilation  from 
toriographers.     We  have  therefore  to  go  back,  in 
cur  present  purpose,  to  the  authors  whose  substance  he  has 
d&iecati'd,  and  with  their  help,  aud  that  of  one  or  two  anti- 
tyuted  authors  of  this  century,  we  shall  try  to  rehabilitate  the 

» ducal  state  of  Mantua, 
Inch  waa  an  image  of  the  mighty  world," 

*nd  present  some  shadow  of  its  microcosmal  life.     The  story 

kaa  the  completeness  of  a  tragedy  ;  but  it  runs  over  many 

*tituriest  and  it  ends  like  a  farce,  though  it  ends  with  a  death. 

!,  almost  as  great  satisfaction  in  the  catastrophe 

Hantuans  the  ,  who  terminated  their  national  ex- 

**eace  aj*d  parted  from  their  last  Duke  with  something  like 

audfction. 

Aj  we  recall  our  own  impressions  of  the  city,  we  doubt  if 

■Jfood  or  bad  fortune  could  rouse  her  to  such  positive  emo- 

that  dull  April  evening  of  our 

i  an  abiding  lethargy ;  as  if  perfect  repose,  and  obliv* 

,iast,  —  from  the  renown  of  all  for- 

&*  famine  triguc,  slaughter,  and  sack, — were  to  be 

pt&rrtd  by  the  ghost  of  a  once  populous  and  haughty  capital 

to  the  most  splendid  memories  of  national  life.     Certainly,  the 

biota  of  bygone  Mantuan  greatness  did  not  haunt  the  idle 

lied  through  her  wide  streets,  enjoying  their 

rt  beauty  and  regularity,  and  finding  tfa 

melancholy  air,  full  of  something  that  reminded  of  home. 
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Coming  from  a  land^  where  there  is  a  vast  deal  or 
tlmsadth,  and  rectitude  in  streets,  as  well  as  human  nature, 
oould  not,  of  course,  feel  that  wonder  in  tho  Mantuan  av* 
which  inspired  a  Venetian  ambassador,  two  centu 
write  the  Sereuest  Senate  in  praise  of  th 
and  straightness ;  but  they  were   still    conscious  0 
expansive  difference  from  Gothic  Verona  and  narrow  Venice. 
The  windows  of  the  ground-floors  were  grated  to  tlie  prisoo- 
-like   effect  common   throughout  Italy;  but  peopl 
lived  upon  the  ground-floors,  and  at  many  of  the  iroi 
windows  fair  young  prisoners  sat  and  looked  our.  n 
streets,  or   laughed   and  chatted   together.     About  the 
■doorways,  moreover,  people  lounged,  gossiping  ;  ami  the  hit 
riors  of  the  entry-halls,  as  they  appeared  to  tho  passing  glauc 
were  clean,  and  had  not  that  forbidding,  inhospitable 
acteristic  of  most  house-entrances  in  North  Italy.     But  st- 
irred Venice  and  Verona  had  unfitted  the  travellers  for  pleas- 
ure in  the  stucco  of  Mantua ;  and  they  bad  an  immense  scorn 
for  the  large  uud  beautiful  palaces  of  which  the  bo  fore-quoted 
ambassador  speaks,  because  they  found  them  faced  witlt  cttn- 

■ly-nmulded  plaster  instead  of  carrcn  stone,  Ncvi 
they  could  not  help  a  kind  of  half-tender  respect  for  the  did 
town.  It  shares  the  domestic  character  of  its  scenes  with  tho 
Other  ducal  cities,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Ferrara ;  and  this  c 
aeter  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  all  long  and  intensely  munieipalittd 
communities.  But  Mantua  has  a  ghostly  calm  wholly  its  own  ; 
ond  this  was  not  in  the  least  broken  that  evening  by  chatter* 
at  t  Is,  and  pretty  laughers  at  grated  windows.     It  was 

rtiap«  half  a  score  of  carriage-  1  by 

i  our  long  walk,  and  we  met  some  scatter  major*. 

But  for  the  most  part  tli  were  quite  empty  ;  and  erai 

in  the  chief  piitz/.a,  when  vas  still  Bi 

buying  and  selling,  and  about  tl  of   the  caf6s,  where 

re  was  a  good  deal  ori  1  loafing  raa  no  r 

M  or  bustle.     There  were  visibly  ;  ,  the 

was  in  di  tpte. 

•eu  were  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  ami  coed 

bonnes  W«rO  all  painted  til'  thai  Mich 

lestionablo  r  tttty  to  [few  England  towns,     fidbce 
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we  returned  to  our  h  Mantua  had  turned  into  twilight; 

and  we  walked  homeward  through  a  placid  and  dignified  gloom, 
hat  broil  »e  flare  of  gas,  and  only  remotely  affected, 

fore  an  y  the  light  of  lamps  of  oil,  faintly  twinkling 

in  a  disheartened  Hantaan  fashion. 

liglit  upon  the  yellow  pages  of  those 
oU  dmum  le>  of  which  we  spoke,  it  reveals  pictures  fit  to  raise 
Uiili  pity  ain  r  for  the  past  of  this  city,  —  pictures  full 

of  t\  lorn,  uf  the  splendor  of  wis© 

ea,  of  tl  :  t  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  people, 

of  the  grateful  fruits  of   protected  arts  and  civilization  ;  hut 
likewise  stained  with  of  unspeakable  filth  and  wicked* 

MB,  basene*  lelty,  incredible  shame,  suffering,  ami 

Long  before  tl  ^  Christ,  the   Gauls   drive  out  the 

«m  Mantua,  and  aggrandize  and  beautify  the  city, 
Ui  be  in  their  turn  expelled  hy  the  Romans,  under  whom  Man- 
tua again  wa:  rod  fair.  In  this  time,  the  wife  of  a 
former  not  far  from  the  city  dreams  a  marvellous  dream  of 
bringing  [el-hough,  and  in  due  time  bears  into  the 
all  Mantuans,  with  a  smile  upon  his  faoe. 
TUb  is  a  poot,  and  they  cull  his  name  Virgil.  He  goes  from 
liu  aativ  vhen  ripe  for  glory,  and  has  there  the 
for  >iu  back  his  father's  farm,  which  the  greedy 
i  of  A  tiled  in  the  Crcmonese,  had  an- 

i  them    by  the   Emperor. 
Later  in  this  Roman  ly  three,  years  after  the  death 

of  HUn  whom  die  poet  all  but  prophesied,  another  grand  event 
Barks  fti  ry.     According  to  the  pious 

legend*  the  i  who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  as 

-hi  the  cross,  has  been  converted  by  a  miracle : 
wiping  away  that  i   from  his  spear-head,  and  then 

drawing  hi»  hand  across  his  eyes,  be  is  suddenly  healed  of  his 

t  with   the   futl  wonder  of  en; 
tioo*     He  gathers  auxin  drops  of  blood  from 

bit  wea;  which  th<  with 

gall  wax  poured,  and,  forsaking  Ins  life  of  soldier,  ho  wanders 

ith  and   f  to  M;n 

vb«  destined  to  work  Gunoui  and  to  he  the 

SKMt  Talued  ptMittiii  j  to  all  after-time.     The  saint 
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himself,  preaching  die  Gospel  of  Christ,  suffers  martyrdom  un- 
der Tiberius ;  his  tongue  is  cot  oat,  and  his  body  is  bunt ;  and 
his  ashes  are  buried  at  Mantua,  forgotten,  and  loud  again  in 
after  ages  with  doe  signs  and  miraculous  portents.  The  Bo- 
mans  give  a  civil  tranquillity  to  Mantua;  but  it  is  not  till  three 
centuries  after  Christ  that  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
cease.  Then  die  temples  of  the  gods  are  thrown  down,  and 
churches  are  built ;  and  the  city  goes  forward  to  share  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Christianized  empire,  and  be  spoiled  by  the  barba- 
rians. In  407  the  Goths  take  it,  and  the  Tandals  in  their  turn 
sack  and  waste  it,  and  scatter  its  people,  who  return  again  after 
the  storm,  and  rebuild  their  city.  Attila,  marching  to  destroy 
it,  is  met  at  Governo  (as  you  see  in  Raphael^  fresco  in  the  Vat- 
ican) by  Pope  Leo  I.,  who  conjures  him  to  spare  the  city,  and 
threatens  him  with  Divine  vengeance  if  he  refuse ;  above  the 
pontiffs  head  two  wrathful  angels,  bearing  drawn  swords,  men- 
ace the  Hun  with  death  if  he  advance ;  and,  thus  miraculously 
admonished,  he  turns  aside  from  Mantua  and  spares  it.  The 
citizens  successfully  resist  an  attack  of  Alboin ;  but  the  Longo- 
bards  afterwards,  unrestrained  by  the  visions  of  AttSa,  beat  the 
Mantuans  and  take  the  city.  From  the  Lombards  the  Greeks, 
sent  thither  by  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  captured  Mantua  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  then,  the  Lombards  turning 
immediately  to  besiege  it  again,  the  Greeks  defend  their  prize 
long  and  valiantly,  but  in  the  end  are  overpowered.  They  are 
allowed  to  retire  with  their  men  and  arms  to  Ravenna,  and  the 
Lombards  dismantle  the  city. 

Concerning  our  poor  Mantua  under  Lombard  rule  there  is 
but  little  known,  except  that  she  went  to  war  with  the  Cremo- 
nese ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  she.  was,  like  her 
neighbors,  completely  involved  in  foreign  and  domestic  discords 
of  every  kind.  That  war  with  the  Cremonese  was  about  the 
possession  of  the  river  OUio ;  and  the  Mantuans  came  off  vic- 
tors in  it,  slaying  immense  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
some  thousands  of  them  prisoners,  whom  their  countrymen 
ransomed  on  condition  of  building  one  of  the  gates  of  Mantua 
with  materials  from  the  Cremonese  territory,and  mortar  mixed 
with  water  from  the  disputed  Ollio.  The  reader  easily  eon- 
bow  bitter  a  pill  this  must  have  been  for  die  high-toned 
■  gentlemfcn  of  that  day. 
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made  himself  master  of  Italy,  the  Man- 
taut  lanti  in  men  were  divided  up  among  the  bravo 

ejdiers  who  ^d  to  enslave  the  country.     These  war- 

rior* I  and  the  contadini,  or  in- 

same  absolutely  depend- 
ed on  their  will  and  pleasure.    It  b  recorded  (to  the  confusion 
of  those  who  think  primitive  barbarism  is  virtue)  that  the  cor- 
<se  rude  and  brutal  old  times  was  great,  that  all 
dittos  were  sunk  in  vice,  and  that  tin  were  especially 

TQttlaud  abominable.  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 
T  wars  broke  out  all  over  Italy  between  the  fac- 
porting  different  aspirants  to  lib  power ;  and  wo  may 
k  tare  thai  Mantua  had  some  share  in  the  common  quarn  L 
A*  to  have  found  no  explicit  record  of  this  period,  we  distrib- 
ui*  to  the  cityf  as  her  portion  of  the  calamities,  at  least  two 
r*fw,  one  capture  and  sack,  and  a  decimation  by  famine  and 
pestilence.     Wo  certa  I  that,  fifty  years  later,  the  BfEh 

(1  it  witli  his  Hungarians,  took  it,  pillaged 
H,tnd  put  great  part  of  its  people  to  the  sword,     During  the 

I  if  nans  had  buried  (to  save  them  from  the 

$  foe)  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  part  of  the  sponge 
held  the  gall  and  vinegar,  together  with  the  l>ody 
LuDgimia.  Most  unluckily,  however,  these  excellent 
■•twere  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  place  of 
fcpdtare  perished  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  these  wars  Mantua  received  a  lord,  by  appoint* 

**l  of  the  r,  and   the   first  lord's  son  married  tho 

^gUter  of  th  of  Lorraine,  from  which  union  was  born 

fci  great  a  Matilda.     Boniface  was  tho  happy  bride- 

PHqTs  name*  and  Uie  wedding  had  a  wild  splendor  and  pro- 

t  barbaric  jollity  about  it,  which  it  is  pleasant  enough  to 

ftid  of  after  w>  much  cutting  and  slashing.     The  viands  were 

r*»cd  round  on  horseback  to  tfio  guests,  and  the  horses  were 

ibod  with  nailed  onf  that  they  might  drop 

off  sad  be  sci  the  people.     Oxen  were  roa- 

•  bid*,  as  at  I  ::y  barbecue  ;  and  wine  was  drawn  from 

tickets  b>  It  was  tho  first  great 

lay  of  that  magn-  of  which  after  princes  of  Mantua 

•o  fond  ;  and   the  wretched  hinds  out  of  whoso  sweat  it 

no  doubt  thought  it  very  fine. 
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Or  course  Lord  Boniface  had  his  wars.     There  was  a  plot  to 
depose  him  discovered  in  Mantua,  and  the  plotters  fled  to 
Boniface  demanded  them;  but  th  icse  anawi 

stoutly  that  theirs  was  a  free  city,  and  no  inau  should  bo  takea 
from  it  against  his  will.     Bonifaco  marched  to  attack   t! 

fand  Kite  re  such  fools  as  to  call  the  Duke  of  At. 

to  tli  Sr  {lid,  promising  submission  to  his  government  in  return 
for  his  help.     It  was  then  that  Austria  first  put  her  fin 
Uie  Italian  \>  where  she  has  kept  it  ever  since.    But  the 

Austrian  governor  whom  the  Duke  set  over  the  Veronese 
himself  intolerable,  —  the  or  always  does, — aud 

they  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  On  this  the  Duke  turns  about, 
unites  with  Boniface,  takes  Verona,  and  sacks  it. 
An  altogether  plcasanter  incident  of  Boniface's  domination 
was  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  sacred  relics,  buried 
lost  during  the  sack  of  Mantua  by  the  Hungarians.  The  place 
was  revealed  thrice  to  a  blind  pauper  in  a  dream- 
People  dog  where  he  bade  them  and  found  the  nfilios.  ImJD* 
diately  on  its  exhumation  the  Blood  wrought  innumerable  mir- 
acles ;  and  the  fame  of  it  grew  so  great,  that  the  Pope  came  to 

Csee  it,  attended  by  such  concourse  of  the  that  they 

wcj  i  to  sleep  in  the  streets.    It  was  an  age  that  t 

the  mantle  of  exterior  devotion  and  laborious  penance 
griinages  over  the  most  hidoous  crimes  and  unnatural  sias. 
il  perhaps  the  poor  believers  who  slept  in  tl 
tua  on  that  occasion  were  none  the  worse  for  their  faith, 

1'npe  pronounced  the  Blood  and  blessed  it.     W« 

are  MlM  that  for  some  days  of  enthusiasm  they  abstained  from 
of  war,  and  paused  a  little  in  that  career  of  vice 
and  >f  which  one  reads  in  Italian  lmi 

full  conviction  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  also  were  fads,  aad 
uot  ory.     We  have  no  doubt  the  blind  beggar 

i*at   Heaven  had  revealed  to  him   the  place  where  tl* 
Blood  was  be  believed  in  the  verity  of  Uio 

iu id  that  the  devout  multitudes  vers  helped  and  \ 
in  their  gross  faith   by   t  lo  witucss  to  the  tn 

Christ  had  died  for  them  upon  t  soak 

they  had  much  to  contend  with  iu  the  way  to  any  good* 
leaven  of  the  old  pleasure-making  pagan  civilian 
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diem  yet  ha  the  Italians  to  this  day)  ;  and  centuries  of 

raaon  had  made  them  fierce  and  cruel,  without 

irttiern  Nay,  we  question  much  if 

their  invaders  had  so  many  rugged  virtu  »eh  as  sume 

*>  Dpltf  iruuld  have  us  think.    They  seem  to  have  liked  well  the 

sweet  co:  the  laud  and  the  studied  debaucheries  of 

Bft*  of  mi,  and  to  have  enj  -  iaa  as  furiously  and  clum- 

as  bears  do  the  boarded  honey  of  civilized  bees. 

<ur  the  death  of  Boniface  rdship  of  Mantua  fell  to 

iCQous  daughter,  Matilda,  of  whom  most  have  heard.     She 

¥A»a  woman  '1  and  strong  mind:  she  held  her  own, 

and  rent  from  others  with  a  migltty  hand,  till  she  had  united 

nearly  all  Lomhurdy  under  her  rule.    Site  was  not  much  gi 

to  th  ;  she  had  two  husbands  (successively), 

and,  if  the  truth  must  he  told,  divorced  them  both,  —  one  be- 

!  to  share  her  'ignty,  perhaps  usurp  it, 

and  the  not  warm  enough  friend  of  relig- 

il  no  children,  and,  indeed,  in  her  last  marriage 

ract  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  spouses  were  to  live 

in  chastity  together,  and  as  much  asundei  -Ible,  Matilda 

:ig  scruples.     She  was  a  great  friend  to  learning,  —  fouud- 

hoolsat  Bologna,  caused  the 

i   law,  corresponded  with  distant  na- 

liootf  9l:  of  her  soldiers. 

Moro  than  literature,  however,  she  loved  the  Church ;  and 

ry  VIL  in  his  wars  with  the 

Emperor  Henry  IV.     Henry  thei  >k  Mantua  from  her 

,  and  np  to  the  year  1111  (he  city  enjoyed  a  kind  of 

rument  under  his  protection.     In  that  year 

Matilda,  and  appointed  her  his 

regent  in  Italy;  but  the  Mantuai  twenty  years  of  free- 

l  the  weight  of  the  mailed  hand 

r,  nigh  to 

her  physicians  had  pven  her  up, 

rose 
and,  gathering  her  army,  led  it  in 

land  and 
ity  in   lilt,  and  did  not  die  till  a  year 
male  resolut 
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The  Mantuans  now  founded  a  republican  governm 
fag  unlimited  immunities  and  privileges  frora  Ll 
wboi  i-  over  them  extended  merely  to  I  titureef 

their  consuls.     Their  republic  was  dein< 
cutmcil  of  nine  rectors  and  three  curators 
whole  people.    This  government,  or  something  tike  it,  endured 
for  more  than  a  century,  during  which  period  the  Manl 
seem  to  have  done  nothing  hut  war  with  their  i 
every  direction,  —  with  the  Veronese  chiefly,  with  the  Cremo 
nese  a  good  deal,  with  the  Paduans,  with  l\.  with 

the  Modenese  and  the  Bolognese :  indeed,  wc  count  up  tM 
of  these  wars.  Like  the  English  of  their  time,  the  Man? 
were  Guuotti  bowmen,  and  their  shafts  took  flight  all  over  I 
bardy.    At  the  same  time  they  did  n<  lit  each 

at  home  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  dullish  kind  of  day 
tua  when  there  was  no  street-battle  bi  es  of  the 

tious  nobility,     Dante  has  peopled  his  Hell  from  the  Italy  of 
this  time,  and  he  might  have  gone  farther  and  fared  wors 
a  type  of  the  infernal  state*     Tin*  spectacle  of  these  counl 
little  Italian  powers,  racked,  and  torn,  and  b1  ith  pride, 

mil,  and  disorder,  within  and  without,  —  full  of  i 
anguish,  and  shame,  —  each  with  its 
(action  making  war  upon  the  other,  and  bubbling  over  w 
ambition  ual  rivalries  and  lusts,  —  is  a  sp< 

the  traveller  of  passing  over  the  countless  furg- 

baUle-lieUls,  and  hurried  from  one  famous  city  t 
railroad,  can  scarcely  conjure  up.     Parma,  Modona,  Bologna 

,  Padua,  Mantua,  Viucuza,  Verona,  l>  —  all  art 

now  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  firmly  united  in  the 
sentiment  that  travellers  were  meant  to  !»<•  eaten  ;iln< 
ianst     Poor  old  cities!  it  is  bard  to  conceive  of  their  by. 
aak  still  harder  to  believe  that  all  tl 

ting  on  the  long  white  roads,  and  waking  up  to  I  u  as 

you  i  idly  and  in- 

cessant wars,  and  hated  each  other  with  til 
which  now  mark  [ish  and 

itioa 
is  well ;  and  wc  have  to  thank  th 
for  tf  'ply  crowned  with  the  glories  ol 
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tod  science,  which  Italy  might  not  have  produced  if  she  had 
been  united,  and  if  the  little  had  loved  themselves  less 

and  Italy  more.     Tl  ill,  there  is  the  doubt  whether 

me*s  obscure  and  happy  children  with 
peace  and  safety,  than  to  give  the  world  a  score  of  great  names 
at  the  cost  to  millions  of  incalculable  misery, 

-   their   I  d  domestic  feuds  the  Mantuans 

bad  troubles  on  a  much  larger  BCftte,  —  troubles,  indeed,  which 
the  Eruperor  Barbarossa  kid  out  for  all  Italy.  In  Carlyle's 
the  Great  you  can  read  a  pleasantcr  ac- 
count  of  the  Emperor's  business  at  Roneaglia  about  this  time 
than  our  Italian  chroniclers  will  give  you.  Carlyle  loves  a  ty- 
rant .  the  tyrant  is  a  ruffian  and  bully,  and  above  all  a 
German,  there  are  hardly  any  lengths  to  which  that  candid  his- 
will  not  go  in  praUe  of  him.  Truly,  one  would  hardly 
from  that  picture  of  Frederick  Red  beard  at  Roneaglia, 
the  standard  set  before  his  tent,  inviting  all  men  to  come 
ne  them,  that  the  Emperor  was  actually  at 
ia  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring  with  his  Diet  to  take 
y  all  of  liberty  and  independence  from  miserable 
Oilier  Cities  Mantua  lost  her  freedom  at  this 
i>y  an  imperial  governor  and  by  consuls  of 
till  1107,  when  she  joined  the  famous 
t  him.  The  leagued  cities  beat  the 
at  I  d  received  back  their  liberties  by  the 
3;  after  which,  Frederick  having 
hdltl  runny,  they  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves 
with  redou  1,  and  rent  their  league  into  as  many 
fats  as  tln?re  had  hern  par;  In  1236  the  Germans 
•pis  invade  irdy,  under  Frederick  IL ;  and  aided  by 
troop*  of  the  Qhibelline  citi  »na,  Padua,  Vicenza,  and 
T/r  i  Saracen  archers,  besieged  M 
^a,  which  surren  this  formidable  union  of  forces,  thus 
Wcwninc                       m  imperial  city,  and  irreparably  fraetur- 

that  her 

withdrawn  by  Fi  read 

Hat  the  local  wars  went,  on  after  this  with  z<  little  interruption 

The  v  i  ou  at  iiMi.ih  and  OB  the  old  terms 

re  is  Uttl 
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to  interest  us*  But  in  1256  the  famous  tyrant  of  Padua* 
Ecceiino  da  Romano,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  Lom> 
bardy,  gathered  his  forces  and  went  and  sat  down  before  Man- 
tua* The  MantuanB  refused  to  surrender  at  his  summons ;  and 
Ecceiino,  who  had  very  little  notion  of  what  the  Paduans  wen 
doing  in  his  absence,  swore  that  he  would  out  down  the  vinei 
in  those  pleasant  Mantuan  vineyards,  plant  new  ones,  and  drink 
the  wine  of  their  grapes  before  ever  he  raised  the  siege.  But 
meantime  that  conspiracy  which  ended' in  Eccelino's  ruin  had 
declared  itself  in  Padua,  and  the  tyrant  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  siege  and  look  to  his  dominion  of  other  cities. 

After  which  there  was  something  like  peace  in  Mantua  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  city  waxed  prosperous.  Indeed,  neither 
industry  nor  learning  had  wholly  perished  during  the  wan  of 
the  republic,  and  the  people  built  grist-mills  on  the  Mincio  and 
cultivated  belles-lettres  to  some  degree.  Men  of  heavier  sci- 
ence likewise  flourished,  and  we  .read  of  jurists  and  astrono- 
mers born  in  those  troublous  days,  as  well  as  of  a  distinguished 
physician,  who  wrote  a  ponderous  dictionary  of  simples,  and 
dedicated  it  to  King  Robert  of  Naples.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
Mantuan  of  this  time  was  he  of  whom  readers  have  heard  some* 
thing  from  a  modern  poet.  He  is  the  haughty  Lombard  soul, 
"  in  the  movement  of  the  eyes  honest  and  slow,"  whom  Dante, 
ascending  the  inexplicable  heights  of  Purgatory,  beheld ;  and 
who,  summoning  all  himself,  leaped  to  the  heart  of  Virgil  when 
he  named  Mantua :  "  O  Mantuan !  I  am  Sordello,  of  thine  own 
land ! » 

Of  Virgil  the  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  made  • 
kind  of  wizard,  and  of  Sordello  the  old  writers  fable  all  man- 
ner of  wonders ;  ho  is  both  knight  and  poet,  and  baa  advea* 
t tires  scarcely  less  surprising  than  those  of  Amadis  of  GauL 
It  is  pretty  nearly  certain  that  he  was  born  in  1189  of  the  Vif- 
couti  di  Goito,  in  the  Mantuan  country,  and  that  he  married 
Beatrice,  a  sister  of  Ecceiino,  and  had  amours  with  the  young* 
est  sister  of  this  tyrant,  the  pretty  Cunizza,  whom  Dante  placet 
in  his  Paradiso.  This  final  disposition  of  Cunizza,  whom  we 
should  hardly  think  now  of  assigning  a  place  among  the  bleat, 
surprised  some  people  even  in  that  day,  it  seems ;  for  an  old 
commentator  defends  it,  saying :  "  Cunizza  was  always,  it  ia 
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r  and  amorous,  and  properly  called  a  daughter  of 
Yenu* ;  but  she  was  also  compassionate,  benign,  and  merciful 
toward  I  happy  ones  whom  her  brother  cruelly  torment- 

ed*    Therefore  I  is  right  in  feigning  to  find  her  in  the 

iphoro  of  Venus.     For  if  the  gentle  Cyprians  deified  their  Ve- 
and  the  Eva  r  Flora,  how  much  more  honestly  may  a 

-za"    The  lady,  whose  salvation  is  on 
agnably  accomplished,  was  married  to  Count 
0  of  Padtin,  in  her  twenty-fourth  yoar  ;  and  Sordcllo 
to  this  nobleman's  co\irt,  having  already  given 
of  his  poetic  genius.     He  fell  in  love  with  Cunizza,  whom 
coming  the  enemy  of  the  Eecelini,  began  to  ill-treat, 
curious  glimpse  into  the  manners  and  morals  of  that  day  is 
fact,  that  the  brothers  of  Cunizaa  conspiml  to 
^cape  with  Sorddlo  from  her  husband's  court,  and 
,  under  the  protection  of  Eccelino  da  Romano,  tho  lovers 
ted  to  their  amours,     Eccelino,  indeed,  lovod 
rth  extraordinary  tenderness,  and  we  read  of 
ft  marvellous  complaisance  to  her  amorous  intrigues  by  a  man 
who  care*  mself  for  women.     Cunizza  lived  in  one 

rf  her  brother's  palaces  at  Verona,  and  used  to  receive  there 
the  risks  of  Sordello  after  Eccelino  had  determined  to  separate 
them.     The  |  the  palace  l»y  a  back  door,  to  reach 

which  he  must  pass  through  a  very  filthy  alley  ;  and  a  servant 
m^  I  there  to  carry  Sordcllo  to  and  fro  upon  his  back. 

GOfttioo  took  tbe  servant's  place,  bore  tho  poet  to 
the  palace  door,  and  on  his  return  carried  him  back  to  the 
©oath  of  the  alley,  where  he  revealed  himself,  to  the  natural 
■uprise  and  pain  of  Sordello,  who  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pvtod  anything  hut  the  mild  reproof  and  warning  given  him 
kf  his  truculent  brother-in-law :  "  Ora  ti  basti,  Sordello.  Non 
nuar  pi&  per  que&ta  ad  opera  ancor  piu  rili." — 

*L  office  thee,  .Sordello.     Come  no  more  by  this  vile 

path  to  deed)  still  ril 

It  was  probably  after  this  amour  ended  that  Sordello  sat  out 

spin  his  travel*,  most  courts,  and  dwelling  long  in 

^nee,  where  I  •  poetise  m  the  Provencal  tongue, 

to  which  he  therdifr  wrote,  and  composed  many 

He  did  net,  however,  neglect  his  Lombard  language,  but  cou> 
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posed  in  it  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  defending  towns.     Tl 
tuati  historian,  Volta,  says  that  some  of  Sordello'fl 
poems  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  and  Chigi  lihran 
at  Rome,  in  the  Laurentian  aft  Florence,  and   the 
Modena.     He  wa-  in  arms  as  well   aa  letl 

caused  Mantua  to  he  surrounded  with  fosses  five  miles 
hi  r  \v:\}\<  :   Luid  the  republic  having  lodge  i^n   powe 

in  his  hands  when  Keeelino  besieged  the  cit  nitln< 

ed  the  defence  with  great  courage  and  ah.  3  did  not 

all  betray  the  place  to  his  obliging  brother-in-law,  as  the  lattc 
expected*    Yerci,  from  whoso  "  History  of  the  Eecelini"  i 
drawn  the  account  of  Bordello's  intrigue  with  Cunizza,  sap 
"  The  writers  represent  this  Sordello  as  the  most  poKtft,  t 
most  gentle,  the  most  generous  man  of  his  mich 

stature,  of  beautiful  aspect  and  fine  person,  of  lofl 
agile  and  dexterous,  instructed  in  letters,  and  a  good   i 

IVovencal  poems  manifest     To  these  qua  1 
military  valor  in  such  degree  that  no  knight  of  his  time  cou 
etand  before  him."     He  was  properly  the  first  lore! 
and  the  republic  seems  to  have  died  with  him  in  1 2 

The  madness  which  comes  upon  a  people  about  to  bo  cnsUr* 
commonly  makes  them  the  agents  of  their  own  undi 
time  had  now  come  for  the  destruction  of  the  lasl 
liberty  in  Mantua,  and  the  Mantuans,  in  their  assembly 
Four  Hundred  and  Ninety,  voted  full  power  into  the  h:i 
the  destroyer.     That  Pinamonte  Bonacolsi  whom  Dai 

is  in  the  twentieth  canto  of  the  Inferno  had  be«  : 
of  the  republic,  and,  feigning  to  fear  aggres 
the  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  he  demanded  of  the  peopl 
banish  all  enemies  of  the  state.    This  reasonable  den 

ited,  and  the  captain  banished,  as  is  well  known,  all 
of  Pinamonte   I  i.     After  that,  having 

own  way,  he  began  to  favor  public  tranquillity,  aboUsbc 
ly  feuds  and  '  mt  amusement  of  street-battl 

\B  Napoleon,  led  his  enslai  itry  in  tl 

li  lie  was  no  doubt  lauded  in  bis 
by  those  who  thought  the  Mantuans  were  not  prepared 

Intn.     He  r  to  make  the  captaincy  of 

hereditary  in  the  Bonac<  ;  and  when  he  died, in  1: 
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led  to  his  son  Bordellone.     This  Bordellone 
•eene  6  been  a  generous  and  merciful  captain  enough, 

be  loved  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  a  rough  nephew  of  hisf 
iotticella,  1  against  him  to  that  degree  that 

Bor<I  flit  best,  for  peace  and  quietness*  sake,  to  ab- 

favor.     Guido  had  the  customary  war  with  the 
;is  of  Ferrara,  and  then  died,  and  was  succeeded  bj  his 
•  t  Passerino,  a  very  bad  person,  whose  son  at  last  brought 
family  to  grief.     The  Emperor  made  him  vicar  of 
Vodena;  and  he  used  the  Modenese  very  cruelly,  and  shut  up 
C6SC0  Pico  and  his  sons  in  a  tower,  where  he  starved  them, 
» the  Pisans  did  Ugolino.     In  those  days,  also,  the  Pope  was 
ig  at  Avignon,  and  people  used  to  send  him  money  and 
comforts  there  out  of  Italy.     An  officer  of  Passerino's, 
being  of  Ghibelline  politics,  attacked  one  of  these  richly  laden 
emissaries,  and  took  hia  spoils,  dividing  them  with  honest  Pas- 
wrino,  *For  this  the  Pope  naturally  excommunicated  the  cap- 
tain of  Mantua,  and  thereupon  his  neighbors  made  a  great  deal 
in  him.     But  lie  beat  the  Bolognese,  the  most 
is  of  his  ar  Montevoglio,  and  with  his  Modenese 

took  from  them   that  famous  bucket,  about  which   Tassone 
made  his  great  Bernesque  epic,  The  Rape  of  the  Bucket  {La 
and  which  still  hangs  in  the  tower  of  the  Du- 
otao  at  V  Meantime,  while  Passerino  had  done  every- 

thin;:  le  himself  comfortably  and  permanently  in  the  ty- 

Mantua,  his  worthless  son  Francesco  fell  in  love  with 
i  Filippino  Gonzaga. 

to  the  old  Hantaan  chronicles  the  Gonzagas  were 
ofaroynl  German  line,  and  had  fixed  themselves- in  the  Man- 
ttun  territory  in  770,  where  they  built  a  castle  beyond  Po,  and 
fagi;.  <'  in  take  part  in  public  affairs.     They  had  now 

frown  to  be  a  family  of  such  consequence  that  they  could  not 
►"offended  with  impunity,  and  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
fcooeol  happened  to  covet  Filippino  Gonzaga's 

lady  herself,  it  is  of  infinite  consequence 
et'  was  guilty  or  no  ;  but  to  us 

earth,  it  seems  bc  Forth  while  to  inquire,  after  so 

lapse  of  time.     History,  however,  rather  favors  the  no- 
aid  that  Francesco,  unable  to 
TOL.  CU.  —  50.  210.  5 
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overcome  her  virtue,  took  away  her  good  fame  by  evil  reports. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  greatly  wroth  —  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  %write  seriously  of  these  ridiculous,  wicked  old  shadows 
—  that  this  lady's  husband  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  a 
pretty  concubine  of  his,  Bonacolsi's ;  and,  after  publicly  defam- 
ing Filippino's  wife,  he  threatened  to  kill  him  for  this  passion. 
The  insult  and  the  menace  sank  deep  into  the  bitter  hearts  of 
the  Gonzagas;  and  the  head  of  that  proud  race,  Filippino's 
uncle,  Luigi  Gonzaga,  resolved  to  avenge  the  family  dishonor. 
He  was  a  secret  and  taciturn  man,  and  a  pious  adulator  of  his 
line  has  praised  him  for  the  success  with  which  he  dissembled 
his  hatred  of  the  Bonacolsi,  while  conspiring  to  sweep  them 
and  their  dominion  away.  He  won  over  adherents  among  the 
Mantuans,  and  then  made  a  league  with  Can  Grande  of  Yerona 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Bonacolsi ;  and  so,  one  morning, 
having  bribed  the  guards  to  open  the  city  gates,  he  entered 
Mantua  at  the  head  of  the  banded  forces.  The  population  was 
roused  with  patriotic  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Mantuan  people!" 
and,  as  usual,  believed,  poor  souls,  that  some  good  was  meant 
them  by  those  who  came  to  overthrow  their  tyrants.  The  Bona- 
colsi were  dreaming  that  pleasant  morning  of  anything  bat 
ruin,  and  they  made  no  resistance  to  the  insurrection  till  it 
burst  out  in  the  great  square  before  the  Castello  di  Corte. 
They  then  made  a  feeble  sally  from  the  castle,  but  were  swiftly 
driven  back,  and  Passerino,  wounded  to  death  under  the  great 
Gothic  archway  of  the  palace,  as  he  retreated,  dropped  from  his 
languid  ljands  the  bridle-rein  of  his  charger  and  the  reins  of 
that  government  with  which  he  had  so  long  galled  Mantua. 
The  unhappy  Francesco  fled  to  the  cathedral  for  protection; 
but  the  Gonzagas  slew  him  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  with  tortures 
so  hideous  and  incredible,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  our  heavy 
friend,  the  advocate  Arrighi,  deny  the  fact  altogether.  Passe- 
rino's  brother,  a  bishop,  was  flung  into  a  tower  to  starve,  that 
the  Pichi  might  be  avenged  ;  and  the  city  of  Mantua  was  lib- 
erated. 

In  that  day,  when  you  freed  a  city  from  a  tyrant,  you  gave 
it  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  army  of  liberation ;  and  Mantel 
was  now  sacked  by  her  deliverers.  Can  Grande's  share  of 
the  booty  alone  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  gold  florim 
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out  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars)*  Tlio  Mantuans, 
imitating  the  ungrateful  Paduans,  who,  when  the  cru- 
» liberated  them  from  Eecetiuo,  grudged  these  brave*fellows 
i  days'  pillage  of  their  city,  and  even  wished  hack  their  old 
tyrant,  —  the  Mantuans,  we  say,  seemed  not  in  the  least  to 
mind  being  devoured,  but  gpatefety  elected  the  Oouzaga  their 
captain-general,  and  purchased  him  absolution  from  the  Pope 
for  His  crimes  commited  in  the  sack.  They  got  this  absolution 
twenty  thousand  gold  florius ;  and  the  Pope  probably  sold 
cheap,  remembering  his  old  grudge  against  the  Bonacolsi, 
bom  the  Gcmzaga  had  overthrown.  All  this  was  in  the  year 
T  health  1328. 

We  confess  that  we  arc  never  weary  of  reading  of  these  good, 
heroic,  virtuous  old  times  in  Italy,  and  that  we  are  here  tempt- 
ed to  digress  into  declamation  about  them.  There  is  no  study 
curious  and  interesting,  and  wo  are  fond  of  tracing  the 
elements  of  character  visible  in  Italian  society,  and  every 
in,  as  they  flow  down  from  the  remotest  times  to 
i  element,  that  capacity  for  intellectual  culture 
tf  the  highest  degree  ;  the  other  element,  that  utter  indomabil- 
ifj  of  passion  and  feeling,  which  at  this  day  remain  as  wild  in 
Italians  as  in  the  primitive  savages.  For  miles  after  the 
iiela  and  the  Alleghany  meet  to  form  the  Ohio  River, 
ir  waters  flow  side  by  side,  unmixed,  in  the  same  channel ;  on 
i  left  yellow  and  turbid,  on  the  right  blue  and  clear.  In  this 
nalous  Italian  character  the  two  elements  have  descended 
*ifei  together,  without  effect  upon  each  other  ; — one  refui- 
pat  with  a  h  at  shall  light  up  the  world  to  the  farthest 

Hffpe  of  time  ;  the  other  thick  and  dark  and  foul  with  all  crime 
and  misery.  Who  can  think  without  tears  and  wonder  of  him 
*bo  wrote  the  Divine  Comedy,  as  he  stoops  and  gathers  stones 
luffing  at  the  ragged  children  yelling  •*  Ghibelline !  "  after  him 
in  the  way  ? 

;t»»]  may  be  better  or  worie 
In  tfa  human  heart,  but  the  mixture  of  each 
U  a  marvel  Riul  ft  cm 

Hie  presence  of  these  contradictory  elements  seems  to  influ- 
aec  «Tery  relation  of  Italian  life  ;  —  to  make  it  capable  of 
qfcmdor,  but  barren  of  comfort;  to  endear  beauty,  but  not 
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goodness,  to  the  Italian ;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  and  celebrate 
virtues,  but  not  to  practise  them ;  to  produce  a  civilization  of 
the  mind,  and  not  of  the  soul. 

When  Luigi  Gonzaga  was  made  lord  of  Mantua,  he  left  hi 
castle  beyond  Po,  to  dwell  in  the  city.  In  this  castle  he  hat 
dwelt,  like  other  lords  of  his  time,  in  the  likeness  of  a  king 
spending  regally,  and  keeping  state  and  open  house  in  an  edifia 
strongly  built  about  with  walls,  encircled  with  fosses  passabli 
by  a  single  drawbridge,  and  guarded  day  and  night,  from  castl< 
moat  to  castle  crest,  by  armed  vassals.  Hundreds  ate  dailj 
at  his  board,  which  was  heaped  with  a  rude  and  rich  profusion 
and  furnished  with  carven  goblets  and  plate  of  gold  and  silver 
In  fair  weather  the  banquet-hall  stood  open  to  all  the  windi 
that  blew ;  in  foul,  the  guests  were  sheltered  from  the  storn 
by  curtains  of  oiled  linen,  and  the  place  was  lighted  with  torchet 
borne  by  splendidly  attired  pages.  The  great  saloons  of  the 
castle  were  decked  with  tapestries  of  Flanders  and  Damascus, 
and  the  floor  was  strewn  with  straw  or  rushes.  The  bed  in 
which  the  lord  and  lady  slept  was  the  couch  of  a  monarch ; 
the  household  herded  together  in  the  empty  chambers,  and 
lay  upon  the  floor  like  swine.  The  garden-fields  about  thi 
castle  smiled  with  generous  harvests;  the  peasant  lay  dowt 
after  his  toil,  at  night,  in  deadly  fear  of  invasion  from  some 
neighboring  state,  which  should  rob  him  of  everything,  di» 
honor  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  slay  him  upon  the  smoking 
ruins  of  his  home. 

In  the  city  to  which  this  lord  repaired,  the  houses  were  built 
here  and  there  at  caprice,  without  numbers  or  regularity,  aid 
only  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  saint,  or  some  pious  motto 
painted  above  the  door.  Cattle  wandered  at  will  through  tb 
crooked,  narrow,  and  filthy  streets,  which  rang  with  the  clamo 
of  frequent  feud,  and  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  einbattlei 
citizens  ;  over  all  the  squalor  and  wickedness  rose  the  lovelies 
temples  that  ever  blossomed  from  man's  love  of  the  beautiful 
to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

In  this  time  crusaders  went  to  take  the  Lord's  sepulchi 
from  the  infidel,  while  their  brothers  left  at  home  rose  again 
one  another,  each  petty  state  against  its  neighbor,  in  unspa 
ing  wars  of  rapine  and  devastation, — wars  that  slew,  or,  lei 
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mercifully,  mutilated  prisoners, — that  snatched  the  babe  from 

uNlnmored  embrace  of  its  mother,  and  dashed  out  its  brains 

olated  hearth.     A  hopeless,  hellish  time  of  sack, 

,  famine*  plague,  and  unnatural  crime  ;  a  glo- 

.  in  which  flourished  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  poet  that 

1  the  grimmest  and  grandest  that  ever  upbraided  a 

godless  generation  for  its  sins, — an  which  Petrarch  was  crowned 

witli  laurel  at  Rome,  and  Dante  wandered  in  despair  from  court 

to  court,  learning  in  the  bitterness  of  his  exile's  heart, 

"  come  sa  di  sale 
Jx>  pane  altrui,  c  come  h  dun* 
Lo  seendere  e  il  salir  per  Y  altrui  scale." 

It  was  a  time  ignorant  of  simplest  comfort,  but  debauched 
villi  the  vices  of  luxury  ;  in  which  cities  repressed  the  license 
of  their  people  by  laws  regulating  the  length  of  women's  gowns 
tad  ;  it  weddings  and  funerals.    Every  wild  misdeed 

and  filthy  crime  was  committed,  and  punished  by  terrible  pen- 
s,or  atoned  for  by  fines.    A  fierce  democracy  reigned,  ban- 
idling  nobles,  razing  their  palaces,  and  ploughing  up  the  salt- 
»wl  11  at  last,  in  the  uttermost  paroxysm  of  madness,  it 

delivered  itself  up  to  lords  to  be  defended  from  itself,  and  was 
crushed  into  the  t  depths  of  slavery.     Literature  and 

wcK.  flourished,  and  the  sister  arts  were  born  amid  the 

struggles  of  human  nature  convulsed  with  every  abominable 

nearly  four  hundred  years  the  Gonzagas  continued  to 
rule  the  city*  which  the  first  prince  of  their  line,  having  well- 
nil  and  restored  to  greater  spleddor 
r ;  and  it  is  the  Mantua  of  the  Gonzagas  which  travel- 
lers of  this  day  look  upon  when  they  visit  the  famous  old  city. 
iud   their  wealth  adorned  it;  their  wisdom  and 
prudence  made  it  rich  and  prosperous  ;  their  valor  glorified  it; 
flirir crimes  atain  its  annals  with  infamy  ;  their  wickedness  and 
weakness  ruined  it  and  brought  it  low.     They  were  a  race  full 
•rcditary  traits  of  magnificence,  but  one  reads  their  his- 
arna  to  love,  of  all  their  lung  succession,  only  one 
w  two  in  their  pride,  —  learns  to  pity  only  one  or  two  in  their 
WL  They  were  patriotic,  but  the  patriotism  of  despotic  princes 
b  belf-lovc*      Tlv  liberal  —  in  spending  the  revenues  of 
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the  state  for  the  glory  of  their  family.  They  were  brave,  and 
led  many  nameless  Mantuans  to  die  in  forgotten  battles  for 
alien  quarrels  which  they  never  understood. 

The  succession  of  the  Gonzagas  was  of  four  captains,  ending 
in  1407  ;  four  marquises,  ending  in  1484 ;  and  ten  dukes,  end- 
ing in  1708. 

The  first  of  the  captains  was  Luigi,  as  we  know.  In  his 
time  the  great  Gothic  fabric  of  the  Castello  di  Corte  was  built ; 
and  having  rebuilt  the  portions  of  the  city  wasted  by  the  sack, 
he  devoted  himself,  as  far  as  might  be  in  that  age,  to  the  arts 
of  peace ;  and  it  is  remembered  of  him  that  he  tried  to  cure 
the  Mantuan  air  of  its  feverish  unwholcsomeuess  by  draining 
the  swampy  environs.  During  his  time,  Petrarch,  making  a 
sentimental  journey  to  the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  was  splen- 
didly entertained  and  greatly  honored  by  him,  For  the  rest, 
Can  Grande  of  Verona  was  by  no  means  content  with  his 
hundred  thousand  golden  florins  of  spoil  from  the  sack  of  the 
city,  but  aspired  to  its  seigniory,  declaring  that  he  had  under- 
stood Gonzaga  to  have  promised  liim  it  as  the  condition  of 
alliance  against  the  Bonacolsi.  Gonzaga  construed  the  con 
tract  differently,  and  had  so  little  idea  of  parting  with  his  opin- 
ion, that  he  fought  the  Scaligero  on  this  point  of  difference  till 
he  died,  which  befell  thirty  years  after  his  election  to  the  cap- 
taincy. 

Him  his  son  Guido  succeeded,  — a  prince  already  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  of  feeble  spirit.  Ho  shared  his 
dominion  with  his  son  Ugoiino,  excluding  the  younger  broth 
ersfroui  the  dominion.  These,  indignant  at  the  partiality,  one 
night  slew  their  brother  Ugoiino  at  a  supper  he  was  giving; 
and,  being  thereupon  admitted  to  a  share  in  their  father's  gov 
eminent,  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of  the  Pope 
and  Emperor.  One  of  the  murderers  died  before  the  father; 
the  other,  named  Ludovieo,  was,  on  the  death  of  Guido,  in 
>,  elected  to  the  captaincy,  and  ruled  long,  wisely,  and 
well.  He  loved  a  peaceful  lift  ;  and  though  the  Emperor  o 
firmed  him  iu  the  honors  conferred  on  him  by  the  Mantuans, 
and  made  him  Vicar  Imperial,  Ludovieo  declined  to  take  part 
with  Ghibellines  against  Guelphs,  but  remained  quietly  a 
homo,  and  spent  himself  much  in  good  works,  as  if  he  would 
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>lood  He  gathered  artists,  poets,  and 

■ind  did  much  to  foster  all  arts.     In 


•earned  men  a 

In  time,  Mantua  had  rest  from  war,  and  grew  to  have  twenty* 

but  it  was  not  iu  the  nature  of  a 
nu  of  the  I  Ages  to  i  >  ithout  a  calamity  of  some 

tart,  tod  it  is  a  kind  of  relief  to  know  that  Mantua,  under  this 
peaceful  prince,  was  wellnigh  depopulated  by  a  pestilence. 

vith  his  sou  Francesco  the  blood-letting 

begao  again.     Indeed,  this  captain  spent  nearly  his  whole  life 

iuwir  with  those  pleasant  people,  the  Visconti  of  Milan.     He 

bd  married  the  daughter  of  Barnabd  Visconti,  but  discover- 

her  to  l»o  unfaithful  to  him,  or  believing  her  so,  he  caused 

to  be  put  to  death,  refusing  all  her  family's  intercessions 

mercy.     After  that,  a  heavy  sadness  fell  upon  him,  and  ho 

ired  aimlessly  about  in  many  Italian  cities,  and  at  last 

a  second  time,  taking  to  wife  Margherita  Mai  a  testa. 

i  prince  of  high  and  generous  soul,  and  of  manly 

itucss  rare  in  his  time.    There  came  once  a  creature  of  the 

ti  lo  him*  with  a  plot  for  secretly  taking  off  his  masters  ; 

tzaga  (lie  must  have  been  thought  an  eccentric  man 

boft)  dismissed  the  wretch  with  scornful  horror. 

ftuv  r  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  finally 

l**t  tl  \ti  in  fair  fight,  and  (the  pest  still  raging  in 

x)  lived  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.    When 

I*  returned,  he  compiled  the  city's  statutes,  divided  the  town 

four  districts,  and  named  its  streets.     So  he  died. 

And  after  this  good  Christian,  brave  soldier,  and  wise  prince 

lad  made  his  cud,  I  me  another  Francesco,  or  Gianfran- 

owo,  who  was  created  Marquis  of  Mantua  by  the  Emperor 

Sjumund.      II©  was  a  friend  of  war,  and  having  been   the 

of  the  Venetian  republic,  (Venice  was  fond  of  this  kind 

tod  sometimes  adopted  princely  persons  as  her  chil- 

amiiug  whom  the  reader  will  of  course  remember  the 

illd    the  ch«  >  lionca  Capello,  whose 

ouai  attractions  and   singularly  skilful  knowledge  of  the 

of  powon*  od-Duchess  of  Tuscany,  some 

■  after  ghe  eloped  from  )  ho  became  the  loader  of 

r  armi^  1  the  tri- 

>hant  reception  given  him  by  the  Scrcnost  Senate  only  a 
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very  short  time.*  The  Gonzaga  took  Verona  and  Padua  for 
the  republic,  and  met  the  Milanese  in  many  battles.  Venice 
was  then  fat  and  insolently  profuse  with  the  spoils  of  the  Orient, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  acquired  there 
that  taste  for  splendor  which  he  introduced  into  his  hitherto 
frugal  little  state.  We  read  of  his  being  in  Venice  in  1414, 
when  the  Jewellers'  and  Goldsmiths'  Guild  gave  a  tournament 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  offering  as  prizes  to  the  victorious 
lances  a  collar  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  work  of 
the  jowellers,  and  two  helmets  excellently  wrought  by  the  gold- 
smiths. On  this  occasion  the  Gonzaga,  with  two  hundred  and 
sixty  Mantuan  gentlemen,  mounted  on  superb  horses,  contested 
the  prizes  with  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred Ferrarese,  equally  mounted,  and  attended  by  their  squires 
and  pages,  magnificently  dressed.  There  were  sixty  thousand 
spectators  of  the  encounter.  "  Both  the  Marquises,"  says  Mu- 
tinelli  in  his  Annali  Urbani,  "  being  each  assisted  by  fourteen 
well-armed  cavaliers,  combated  valorously  at  the  barrier,  and 
were  both  judged  worthy  of  the  first  prize :  a  Mantuan  cava- 
lier took  the  second." 

The  Gonzaga  magnificently  entertained  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  Mantua,  and  Martin  V.,  Pope  elect,  was  likewise  feast- 
ed there  on  his  journey  from  Germany  to  Rome.    In  this  time 
lived  a  certain  Buonamonte  Aleprandi,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Mantua  in  terza  ritna;  and  Gianfrancesco's  reign  was  also 
adorned  by  the  feats  in  arms  of  his  kinsman,  Galeazzo  Goiv 
zaga.    This  warrior  beat  all  champions  far  and  near ;  and  onc0 
hearing  tell  of  a  braggart  Fronchman  named  Bucicaldo,  who 
from  his  place  in  Genoa  sent  out  a  scornful  boast  that  he  could 
overcome  any  Italian  knight,  Galeazzo  met  him  and  conquered 
him,  and  the  Frenchman,  covered  with  confusion,  swore  never 
to  wear  armor  more. 

*  It  teems  scarcely  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that  Carmagnola,  suspected  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Visconti,  was  recalled  to  Venice  to  receive  dis- 
tinguished honors  from  the  republic.  The  Senate  was  sitting  in  the  hall  of  As 
Grand  Council  when  he  appeared,  and  they  detained  him  there  with  rarioui  compli- 
ments till  night  fell.  Then,  instead  of  lights,  the  Sbirri  appeared,  and  seised  Car- 
magnola. "Iarai  dead  man,"  he  exclaimed,  on  beholding  them.  And  so  indeed 
he  was,  poor  fellow ;  for,  three  days  after,  he  was  led  out  of  prison,  and  beheaded 
between  the  pillars  of  the  Fiaszetta.  St.  Mark  had  small  compassion  on  traitors, 
and  nerer  hesitated  to  coerce  them. 
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■  tuis  Gonzaga  was  the  first  of  his  line  who  began 

Iht  royal  luxury  of  palaces  with  which  Mantua  was  adorned. 

He  tanm  die  Ducal  Palace  ;  but  before  he  went  far  with 

.  he  fell  a  prey  to  the  KfettOQ  then  much  affected  by  It:il- 

>ut  still  awaiting  its  last  refinement  from  the  gifted 

_ia.     The  poor  Marquis  was  poisoned  by  his  wife's 

i'i  died  in  the  year  1444.    Against  this  prince,  our 

Bate  Arriglii  records  the  vandalism  of  causing  to  bo  thrown 

ttotu  and  broken  in  pieces  the  antique  statue  of  Virgil,  which 

wood  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  Mantua,  and  of  which  the 

beau  -hown  in  the  Museum  of  the  city.     In  all  times, 

tto  Mantuans  had  honored,  in  divers  ways,  their  great  poet, 

and  at  certain  epochs  had  coined   money  bearing  his  b 

With  the  common  people  he  had  a  kind  of  worship,  (more 

Ukdj  as  wizard  I  P°°t>)  ana*  tne7  celebrated  annually 

tome  nov  n  event  by  assembling  with  songs  and  dances 

about  the  statue  of  Virgil,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  uncle 

lis  Mulatesta,  rather  than  by  the  Marquis's  own 

ill-conditioned  person  is  supposed  to  have  been 

** vexed  because  OUT  Mantuau  people  thought  it  their  highest 

gjarj  to  be  fellow-citizens  of  the  prince  of  poets."     We  can 

Utter  sy::  with  the  advocate's  indignation  at  this  bar- 

binty,  than  with  bit  blame  of  Francesco  for  having  consented, 

byhb  ac  of  the  marquisate,  to  become  a  prince  of  the 

Hainan  t  t  was  thus  subjected  to  the  Emperors, 

liberty  had  long  been  extinguished ;  and  the  voluntary  elcc- 

tiift  of  the  Council,  which  bestowed  the  captaincy  on  each 

tveceediug  generation  of  the  Gonzaghi,  was  a  mere  matter  of 

form,  and  of  course. 

The  next  prince,  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  was  an  austere  man, 
aad  had  been  bred  in  a  bard  school,  if  we  may  believe  some  of 
•ar  old  G  rs,  whom,  indeed,  we  sometimes  suspect  of 

Uitoj  no:  ther  faithful.     It  is  said  that  his  father  loved 

jfouiiL  r  than  him,  and  that  Lodovico  ran 

my  in  his  boyhood,  and  took  refuge  with  his  father's  heredi- 
tary enen  rati.  To  make  dates  agree,  it  must  have 
Uen  the  laM  %  for  the  line  failed  during  Lodovico *s 
had  wars  with  the  succeeding  Sforza,  In  the 
fay  of  Ids  escapade,  Milan  was  at  war  with  Mantua  and  with 
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Venice,  and  the  Marquis  Gonzaga  was  at  the  head  of  the  ui 
armies,  as  we  have  already  seen.  So  the  father  and  son 
in  several  battles ;  though  the  Visconti,  out  of  love  for  the 
and  from  a  sentiment  of  piety  somewhat  amazing  in  them, 
trived  that  he  should  never  actually  encounter  his  parent 
to  face.  Lodovico  came  home  after  the  wars,  wearing  a 
beard ;  and  his  mother  called  her  son  The  Turk,  a  nicko 
that  he  never  lost. 

U  Turco  was  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  and  he 
many  works  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  city.  He  establi 
the  first  printing-office  in  Mantua,  where  the  first  book  pri 
was  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio.  He  founded  a  colleg 
advocates,  and  he  dug  canals  for  irrigation  ;  and  the  pro* 
ity  of  Mantuan  manufactures  in  his  time  may  be  inferred  1 
the  fact  that,  when  the  king  of  Denmark  paid  him  a  visi 
1474,  the  merchants  decked  their  shops  with  five  thou 
pieces  of  fine  Mantuan  cloth. 

The  Marquis  made  his  brilliant  little  court  the  resort  of 
arts  and  letters ;  and  hither  from  Florence  came  once  the 
gant  Politian,  who  composed  his  tragedy  of  Orfeo  in  Man 
and  caused  it  to  be  first  represented  before  Ludovico.  Bi 
must  be  confessed  that  this  was  a  soil  in  which  art  flourii 
better  than  literature,  and  that  even  born-Mantuan  poets  \ 
off,  after  a  while,  and  blossomed  in  other  air.  The  pai 
Mantegna,  whom  the  Marquis  invited  from  Padua,  passed 
whole  life  here,  painting  for  the  Marquis  in  the  palaces 
churches.  The  prince  loved  him,  and  gave  him  a  house, 
bestowed  other  honors  upon  him ;  and  Mantegna  executec 
Ludovico  his  famous  pictures  representing  the  Triumph  of 
lius  Caesar.*  It  was  divided  into  nine  compartments,  and, 
frieze,  went  round  the  upper  part  of  Lodovico's  newly  ere 
palace  of  San  Sebastian.  Mantegna  also  painted  a  hall  in 
Castello  di  Corte,  called  the  Stanza  di  Mantegna,  and  tl 
among  other  subjects  of  fable  and  of  war,  made  the  port 
of  Lodovico  and  his  wife.  It  was  partly  the  wish  to  see  t 
works  of  Mantegna  as  still  remained  in  Mantua  that  tool 
thither ;  and  it  was  chiefly  this  wish  that  carried  us,  the  m 

•  Now  at  Hampton  Cowt>  in  England. 
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iog  after  oar  arrival,  to  the  Castello  di  Corte,  or  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ioe.    Our  Uiirst  for  Mantegnas  was  destined  to  be  in  no  degree 
Bttfafied  in  this  pile,  but  it  was  full  of  things  to  tempt  us  to 
_;ua,  and  to  make  us  more  and  more  interested  in 
.zagas  and  their  Mantua. 
h  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  human  being  ever  yet  gained 
i»f  any  building  from  the  most  artful  description  of  it; 
nt  if  the  reader  cares  to  fancy  a  wide  piazza,  or  open  square, 
I  lurch  upon  the  left  haud,  immense,  uninteresting  edi- 
I  an  ugly  bishop's  palace,  of  Renaissance 
him,  he  may  figure  before  him  as  vastly  and  mag- 
y  as  he  pleases  th  b  Gothic  front  of  the  Castello 

le  is  the  only  one  in  Italy  that  reminds 
most  beautiful  building  in  the  world,  the  Ducal  Pal- 
• ;  and  it  does  this  merely  by  right  of  its  short  pil- 
<thie  arches  in  the  ground  story,  and  the  great 
of  wall  that  rises  above  them,  unbroken  by  the  second 
hich  relieves  and  lightens  this  wall  in  the  Ye- 
kice.     It  stands  at  an  extremity  of  the  city,  upon  the 
the  broad  fresh-water  lagoon,  and  is  of  such  extent  as 
lude  within  its  walls  a  whole  court-city  of  theatre,  church, 
play -ground,  course  for   riding,  and   several   streets. 
Tbefe  is  a  far  older  edifice  adjoining  the  Castello  di  Corte, 
which  Guido  Bonacolsi  began,  and  which  witnessed  the  bloody 
of  his  line,  when   Louis  Gonzaga  surprised  and  slew  his 
successor.     But  the  palace  itself  is  all  the  work  of  the 
ago*,  and  it  remains  the  monument  of  their  kingly  state 
.  | 

It  was  the  tine  of  the  present  writer  to  be  recognized 

the  tmpl  norly  of  Venice )  who  gives  the  permissions 

►  travel  sit  the  palace,  and  to  l>e  addressed  in  the  pres- 

ence of  the  C  j  the  dignified  title  to  which  his  presence 

did  *o  little  honor.     This  circumstance  threw  upon  the  Cm- 
nfe,  a  naturally  tedious  and  oppressive  old  man,  the  I 

►ubly  prolix  and  garrulous.     He  revelled  with 
in  his  o\  howiug  the  palace,  and  did  homage  to  the 

charge  and  nation  by  an  infinite  expansion  upon  all 
pwlle  points  of  ,  lest  he  should  go  away  imperfectly 

informed  of  anything.     By  diut  of  frequent  encounter  with 
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strangers,  this  Custode  had  picked  up  many  shreds  and  frag- 
ments of  many  languages,  and  did  not  permit  our  travellers  to 
consider  themselves  as  having  at  all  understood  him  until  he 
had  repeated  everything  in  Italian,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. He  led  the  way  with  his  polyglot  babble  through  an 
endless  number  of  those  magnificent  and  uninteresting  cham- 
bers which  palaces  seem  specially  built  to  contain,  that  men 
may  be  content  to  dwell  in  the  humbler  dulness  of  their  own 
houses ;  and  though  the  travellers  often  prayed  him  to  show 
them  the  apartments  containing  the  works  of  Mantegna,  they 
really  got  to  see  nothing  of  this  painter's  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
except,  here  and  there,  some  evanescent  frescoes,  which  the 
Custode  would  not  go  beyond  a  si  crede  in  attributing  to  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  known  that  the  works  of  Mantegna  suffered  griev- 
ously in  the  wars  of  the  last  century,  and  his  memory  has  faded 
so  dim  in  this  palace  where  he  wrought,  that  the  guide  could 
not  understand  the  curiosity  of  our  foreigners  concerning  the 
old  painter;  and  certainly  Giulio  Romano  has  stamped  him- 
self more  ineffaceably  than  Mantegna  upon  Mantua. 

In  the  Ducal  Palace  are  seen  vividly  contrasted  the  fineness 
and  strength,  the  delicacy  and  courage  of  the  fancy,  which, 
rather  than  the  higher  gift  of  imagination,  characterize  Giu- 
lio's  work.  There  is  such  an  airy  refinement  and  subtile  grace 
in  the  pretty  grotesques  with  which  he  decorates  a  chamber ; 
there  is  such  daring  luxury  of  color  and  design  in  the  pic- 
tures for  which  his  grand  halls  are  merely  the  frames.  No 
doubt  we  could  make  fine  speeches  about. these  paintings; 
but  who,  not  seeing  them,  would  be  the  wiser,  after  the  best 
description  and  the  choicest  critical  disquisition  ?  In  fact, 
our  travellers  themselves  found  it  pleasanter,  after  a  while, 
to  yield  to  the  guidance  of  the  Custode,  and  to  enjoy  the  stu- 
pider marvels  of  the  place,  than  to  do  the  set  and  difficult 
admiration  of  the  works  of  art.  So,  passing  the  apartments  in 
good  preservation,  (the  Austrian  Emperors  have  taken  good 
care  of  some  parts  of  the  palace  of  one  of  their  first  Italian 
possessions,)  they  did  justice  to  the  splendor  of  the  satin  beds 
and  the  other  upholstery  work ;  they  admired  rich  carpentering 
and  costly  toys ;  they  dwelt  on  marvellous  tapestries  (among 
which  the  tapestry  copies  of  Raphael's  cartoons,  woven  at  Man 
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in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  certainly  worthy  of  wonder) ; 

'd  the  proper  amazement  at  the  miracles  of  art 

1  in  the  ceilings  to  turn  with  them, 

follow  and  face  them  from  whatever  part  of  the  room  they 

to  look.     Nay,  they  even  enjoyed  the  Hall  of  the  Rivers, 

des  of  which  the  usual  river-gods  were  painted,  in  the 

upany  of  the  usual  pottery,  from  which  they  pour  their 

founts,  and  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  an  ahominahle  little 

what  people  call,  in  modern  landscape-gardening, 

work,  out  of  the  despair  with  which  its  unmeaning  ugli- 

fiHa  them.     There  were  husts  of  several  Mantuan  duch- 

10  the  gallery,  which  were  interesting,  and  the  pictures 

•0  i  to  molest  no  one.     There  was,  besides  all  this, 

n  in  this  small  Babylon,  on  which  the  travel- 

a  doleful  regret  that  they  were  no  longer  of 

sage  when  a  hanging  garden  would  have  brought  supreme 

to   the  soul.     It  occupied  a  spacious  oblong,  had  a 

id  statues,  trees  and  flowers,  and  would  certainly 

ikeu  for  the  surface  of  the  earth,  had  not  the  Cu$- 

i  proudly  pointed  out  that  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  second 

they  stood. 

wandered  through  a  series  of  unused,  dis- 
pute and  halls,  melancholy  with  faded  fresco, 
and  mutilated  statues  of  plaster,  and  came  at 
toy  overlooking  the  Cavallerizza,  which  one  of 
tlio  early  dukes  built  after  a  design  by  the  inevitable  Giulio 
uare,  and  was  meant  for  the  diversion 
k.     Balconies  go  all  round  it  between 
k  columns,  finely  twisted,  as  we  see  them  in  that  car- 
Df  Raphael,  M  The  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Beau- 
pie  M  ;  and  here  once  stood  the  jolly  dukes 
ly  ladies  of  their  light-hearted  court,  and  there 
ty,  insolent,  intriguing  courtiers,  and  outside 
under  the  heavy  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherers. 
i  al!  Lher-wom  stucco,  and  the  handsome  square  is 

with  trees.     The  turf  is  now  cut  and  carved  by  the 
Lrian  baggage-wagons  constantly  | 
h  i  ury  munitions  to  the  fortress  outside, 

guns  grimly  overlook  the  dead  lagoon.    A  sense  of 
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desolation  had  crept  over  the  sight-seers,  with  that  strange  sick- 
ness of  heart  which  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  rain  not  to  be 
lamented,  and  which  deepened  into  actual  pain  as  the  Ousiode 
clapped  his  hands  and  the  echo  buffeted  itself  against  the  for 
lorn  stucco,  and  up  from  the  trees  rose  a  score  of  sullen,  slum- 
berous owls,  and  flapped  heavily  across  the  lonesome  air  with 
melancholy  cries.  It  only  needed,  to  crush  these  poor  stran- 
gers, that  final  touch  which  the  Custode  gave,  as  they  passed 
from  the  palace  through  the  hall  in  which  are  painted  the  Gon- 
zaghi,  and  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  last  Duke  of  Mantua, 
saying  he  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  for  felony,  and  somehow 
conveying  the  idea  of  horse-stealing  and  counterfeiting  on  the 
part  of  his  Grace. 

A  very  different  man  from  this  rogue  was  our  old  friend  Lo- 
dovico,  who  also,  however,  had  his  troubles.  He  was  an  enemy 
of  the  Ghibellines,  and  fought  them  a  great  deal.  Of  course  be 
had  the  habitual  wars  with  Milan,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do 
battle  with  his  own  brother  Carlo  to  some  extent  This  Gon- 
fcaga  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sforza;  and  Lodovico,  having 
paid  for  him  a  ransom  of  sixty  thousand  florins  of  gold,  (which 
Carlo  was  scarcely  worth,)  seized  the  fraternal  lands,  and  held 
them  in  pledge  of  repayment.  Carlo  could  not  pay,  and  tried 
to  get  back  his  possessions  by  war.  Vexed  with  these  and 
other  contentions,  Lodovico  was  also  unhappy  in  his  son,  whose 
romance  we  may  best  tell  in  the  words  of  the  history*  from 
which  we  take  it. 

"  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  having  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to 
take  his  daughter  Margherita  as  wife  for  his  (Lodovico's)  first-born, 
Federico,  and  the  young  man  refusing  her,  Lodovico  was  so  much  en- 
raged that  he  sought  to  imprison  him ;  but  the  Marchioness  Barbara, 
mother  of  Federico,  caused  him  to  fly  from  the  city  till  his  father's 
anger  should  be  abated.  Federico  departed  with  six  attendants ;  f  but 
this  flight  caused  still  greater  displeasure  to  his  father,  who  now  de- 
clared him  banished,  and  threatened  with  heavy  penalties  any  one  wbo 
should  give  him  help  or  favor.  Federico,  therefore,  wandered  about 
with  these  six  attendants  in  divers  places,  and  finally  arrived  in  Na- 
ples ;  but  having  already  spent  all  his  substance,  and  not  daring  to 

*  Volta,  Staria  di  Mantova. 

t  The  Fioretto  detle  Oonache  says  "  person*  of  gentle  condition." 
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mike  himself  known  for  fear  of  his  father,  he  fell  into  great  want,  and 
10  into  severe  sichnesi.  His  companions  having  nothing  wherewith  to 
und  not  knowing  any  trade  by  which  to  gain  their  bread,  did 
Miiil  services  tit  for  day-laborers,  and  sustained  their  lord  with  their 
earnings,  be  remaining  hidden  in  a  poor  woman's  house  where  they  all 

Marchioness  had  sent  many  messengers  in  divers  provinces 
with  money  to  find  her  son,  but  they  never  heard  any  newB  of  him ; 
10  that  they  thought  him  dead,  not  hearing  anything,  either,  of  his 
iliittuhuU*.  Now  it  happened  that  one  of  those  who  sought  Federko 
came  to  Naples,  and  presented  himself  to  the  king  with  a  letter  from 
the  *aid  lady,  praying ^hat  he  should  make  search  in  his  territory  for  a 
company  of  seven  men,  giving  the  name  and  description  of  each*  The 
arch  to  be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  district ;  and 
one  of  these  heads  told  how  in  hi*  district  there  were  six  Lombard 
men,  (not  knowing  of  Federico,  who  lay  ill,)  but  that  they  were  labor- 
en  and  of  base  condition.  The  king  determined  to  see  them  ;  and 
they  being  come  before  him,  he  demanded  who  they  were,  and  how 
rainy  j  and  as  they  were  not  willing  to  discover  their  lord,  on  being 
ifkisd  their  names  they  gave  others,  so  that  the  king,  not  being  able 
to  learn  anything,  would  have  dismissed  them.  But  the  messenger 
lent  by  the  Marchioness  knew  them,  and  said  to  the  king,  *Sire,  these 
irs  the  attendants  of  him  whom  I  seek ;  but  they  have  changed  their 
wmt  caused  them  to  be  separated  one  from  another,  and 

1  them  of  their  lord;  and  they,  tin  ding  themselves  separated* 
minutely  narrated  everything ;  and  the  king  immediately  sent  for  Fed* 
erica,  whom  bis  oil;  My  ill  on  a  heap  of  straw*     He 

wii  brought  to  the  palace,  where  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  cared 
fcc.  tending  the  messenger  back  to  his  mother  to  advise  her  how  the 
mi  had  been  found,  and  in  what  great  misery.  The  Marchioness 
wtat  to  Wr  ha  1,  having  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  besought  him 

<jf a  gnce.     The  Marquis  answered  that  he  would  grant  everything,  so 
it  did  not  treat  of  Federico*     Then  the  lady  opened  him  (he  letter  of 
&e  king  of  Naples,  which  had  such  effect  that  it  softened  the  soul  of 
ManjuU.  in  in  how  great  misery  his  son  had  been  ;  and 

Marchioness,  he  said,  *  Do  that  which  pleases 
jwl  rit  the  prince  money,  and  clothes 

Mi  clothe  him*  with  order  thai  he  should  return  to  Mantua;  and  having 
fnnm,  the  ton  cast  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  imploring  pardon  for 
fevtelf  and  for  his  attendants ;  and  he  pardoned  them,  and  gave  those 
lOrodanb  norably  and  like  noblemen,  and  they  were 

<4Bod  The  Faithful  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga,  and  from  them  come  the 
JhUtflbata* 
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"The  Marquis  then,  not  to  break  faith,  caused  Federico  to  tak 
Margherita,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  for  his  wife,  and  celt 
brated  the  nuptials  splendidly ;  so  that  there  remained  the  greatest  lev 
between  father  and  son." 

The  son  succeeded  to  the  father's  dominion  in  1478 ;  and  i 
is  recorded  of  him  in  the  "  Flower  of  the  Chronicles,"  that  b 
was  a  hater  of  idleness,  and  a  just  man,  greatly  beloved  b; 
his  people.  They  chiefly  objected  to  him  that  he  placed  i 
Jew,  Eusebio  Malatesta,  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs ;  and  thi 
Jew  was  indeed  the  cause  of  great  mischief:  for  Ridolfo  God 
zaga  coming  to  reside  with  his  wife  for  a  time  at  the  court  o< 
his  brother,  the  Marquis,  Malatesta  fell  in*  love  with  her.  Sb( 
repelled  him ;  and  the  bitter  Jew  thereupon  so  poisoned  ha 
husband's  mind  with  accusations  against  her  chastity,  that  Ik 
took  her  home  to  his  town  of  Lazzaro,  and  there  put  the  un- 
happy and  innocent  lady  to  death  by  the  headsman's  hand  in 
the  great  square  of  the  city. 

Federico  was  Marquis  only  six  years,  and  died  in  1484,  lett- 
ing his  marquisate  to  his  son  Francesco,  the  most  ambitions, 
warlike,  restless,  splendid  prince  of  his  magnificent  race.  Thi 
Gonzaga  wore  a  beard,  and  brought  the  custom  into  fashion  in 
Italy  again.  He  founded  the  famous  breed  of  Mantuan  horse*, 
and  gave  them  about  free-handedly  to  other  sovereigns  of  his 
acquaintance.  To  the  English  king  he  presented  a  steed  which 
if  we  may  trust  history,  could  have  been  sold  for  almost  itt 
weight  in  gold.  He  was  so  fond  of  hunting  that  he  kept  tw( 
hundred  dogs  of  the  chase,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds  ol 
prey. 

Of  course  this  Gonzaga  was  a  soldier,  and  indeed  he  love* 
war  better  even  than  hunting,  delighting  so  much  in  persona 
feats  of  arms  that,  concealing  his  name  and  quality,  in  orde 
that  the  combat  should  be  in  all  things  equal,  he  was  wont  ft 
challenge  renowned  champions  wherever  he  heard  of  them,  an* 
to  meet  them  in  the  lists.  Great  part  of  his  life  was  spent  ii 
the  field  ;  and  he  fought  in  turn  on  nearly  all  sides  of  the  polit 
ical  questions  then  agitating  Italy.  In  1495  he  was  at  the  beti 
of  the  Venetian  and  other  Italian  troops  when  they  beat  tb 
French  under  Charles  VIII.  at  Taro,  and  made  so  little  use  ol 
their  victory  as  to  let  their  vanquished  invaders  escape  frofl 
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Ibeoi  after  all.    Nevertheless  J  f  the  Gonzaga  did  not  here  show 
himself  a  great  general,  lie  did  great  feats  of  personal  valor, 
(rating  to  the  midst  of  the  French  forces,  wounding  the 
;,  and  with  his  own  hand  taking  prisoner  the  great  Bastard 
nice  paid  hira  ten  thousand  ducats  for  gaining 
the  victory,  such  as  it  was,  and  when  peace  was  made  ho  went 
Mt  the  French  king  at  Verceili ;  and  there  Charles  gave 
lib  guest  a  present  of  two  magnificent  horses,  which  the  Boa- 
ng&  I  yet  more  splendidly  in  kind.     Ahout  fire  years 

bier  he  was  again  at  war  with  the  French,  and  helped  the  Ar- 
ipmeee  drive  them  out  of  Naples.  In  150b\  Pope  Julius  II. 
Bade  him  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  Church,  (for  he  had  now 
quitted  the  Venetian  service,)  and  he  reduced  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna to  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  In  1509  he  joined  the 
League  of  Cambray  against  Venice,  and,  being  made  Imperial 
Captain-General,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Venetians.  They 
Iterated  him,  however,  the  following  year;  and  in  1513  we  find 
him  at  tlte  head  of  the  league  against  the  French. 

dote  of  this  Gouzaga's  hospitality  is  also  illus- 
trative of  the  anomalous  life  of  those  times,  when  good  faith 
bad  as  Utile  to  do  with  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  at  present ; 
hit  good  fortune,  when  she  appeared  iu  the  world,  liked  to  put 
m  a  romantic  and  melodramatic  guise.  An  ambassador  from 
e  Grand  Turk  on  his  way  to  Rome  was  robbed  of  all  his 
nuiney,  and  left  planted,  as  the  Italians  expressively  say,  at 
Acoonu  -  vas  as  if  Lord  Lyons  should  have  fallen  among 

(Mere*  at  New  York,  and  had  no  money  left  to  continue  his 
journey  I  The  magnificent  Gonzaga  hears  of 

He  Turk's  c  i oe,  sends  and  fetches  him  to 

Mantua,  clothe*  him,  puts  abundant  money  in  his  purse,  and 
despatches  him  on  his  way.  The  Sultan,  in  reward  of  this 
Bortcty  to  his  scrvaut,  gave  a  number  of  fine  horses  to  the 

ired  of  presenting  his  own  horses, 

rKonteii  i  ship-load  of  excellent  Mantuan  cheeses. 

interchange  of  compliments  seems  to  have  led  to  a  kind 

en  the  Gonzaga  and  the  Grand 

himself  in  the  affairs  of 

i   dogs;  and  who,  when  Francesco  lay  prisoner  at 

Venice,  actually  wrote  to  the  Serenest  Senate,  and  asked  his 
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release  as  a  personal  grace  to  him,  the  Grand  Turk,  And 
Francesco  was,  thereupon,  let  go  ;  the  canny  republic  being 
willing  to  do  the  Sultan  any  sort 

This  Gonzaga,  being  so  much  engaged  in 
had  little  time  for  the  adornment  of  his  capital.     '\ 
of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  is  the.onty  edifice  which  ha  added  toil; 
and  this  was  merely  in  glorification  of  his  own  triumph  ot 
ihe  French  at  Taro*     Maiitegna  painted  an  altar-pir: 
representing  the  Marquis  and  his  wife  on  their  knees  bc-for 
tlie  Virgin,  in  act  to  render  her  thanks  for  the  vietol 
French    nation  avenged   itself  for  whatever  wrong  was 
its  pride  in  this  picture  by  stealing  it  away  from 
Napoleon's   time;   and   it  now  hangs  in   the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre* 

Francesco  died  in  1518  ;  and  after  him  his  son,  Fedcrico 
the  first  Duke  of  Mantua,  reigned  some  twenty-one  years,  aad 
died  in  1540.    The  marquisate  in  his  time  was  made  a 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  the  Gunzaga  had  gi 
cient  aid  in  his  wars  against  the  French.    This  was  in  tl 
15ii0 ;  and   three  years  Inter,  when  the  Duko  of  Monferrato 
died,  and  the  it  e  of  his  opulent  little  state  wa 

puted  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  aad 
by  the  Gk>D£aga,  \slio  had  married  the  late  Duke 
Chariaa'i  influence  secured  it  to  the  Mantuau.    The  d 
of  the  Gonzagafl  had  now  reached  their  utmost  extent,  and  t\ 
dominions  were  not  curtailed   till   th 
Carlo  in  LT08,  when  Monferrato  w;is  adjudged  to 
Utid  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  I 
1  from  I  d  of  the  Gonzagaa  by  ■ 

;  but  they  held  it  with  a  strong  hand, 
(according  tu  the  notions  of  that  day)  the  city,  and 
re  the  it]  Itadel  In  Italy. 

PederioOi  after  his  wars  for  tlie  Emperor,  appears  to  luf 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  to  have  deto* 
to  the  adornment  of  Mantua  and   the  ag.L  . 
lor.     Hia  court  a  ran 

ami  Titian  painted  for  him  the  Twelve  Ca^ars,  which  t 

.     But  I 
agent  and  h  •  was  Giulio  Pippi,  called 
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tho  was  couducted  to  Mantua  by  pleasant  Count  Baldassare 
mo. 
asant  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione!  whose  incomparable 
book  of  tho  Corligiano  succeeded  in  teaching  his  countrymen 
itleioaul  tie.     He  was  horn  at  Casatico 

>,  in  the  year  1476,  and  went  id  his  boyhood 
I  in,  where  he  learnt  the  profession  of  arms. 
in  Milan  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  exercised  his  profes- 
lioii  of  arms  till  the  year  1504,  when  he  was  called  to  gentler 
court  of  the  elegant  Dukes  of  Urbino.     He  lived 
d  as  courtier  and  court-poet,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  as 
the  ambassador  from  Urbino.     Meantime  his  liege,  Francesco 
Gooxaga,  was  but  poorly  pleased  that  so  brilliant  a  Mantuan 
ihould  spend  his  life  iu  the  service  and  ornament  of  other  prin- 
ce*; and  Castiglione  came  hack  to  Ids  native  country  about  the 
year  laid*     He  married  iu  Mantua,  and  there  finished  his  fa* 
Mas  book  of  "  Tho  Courtier,"  and  succeeded  in  winning  back 
the  favor  of  his  prince,     Federico,  the  Duke,  made  him  ambas- 
ndor  to  Rome  iu  152S ;  and  Baldassare  did  his  master  two  sig- 
nl  -  there,  —  he  procured  him  to  be  named  head  of  all 

Iha  Papal  fbi  i  lie  found  him  Giulio  Romano,     So  the 

Duke  suffered  him  to  go  as  the  Pope's  Nuncio  to  Spain,  and 
Btld-issare  finished  his  courtly  days  at  Toledo  iu  1529. 
TV  poet  made  a  detour  to  Mantua  on  his  way  to  Spain,  tak- 
*itb  him  the  painter,  whom  the  Duke  received  with  many 
arme*,  as  old  V  gave  him  a  house  honorably  fur- 

tsUiad,  ordered  provision  for  him  and  his  pupils,  gave  them 
CttUin  brave  suits  of  velvet  and  satin,  and,  seeing  that  Giulio 
bd  no  bono,  called  for  his  owu  favorite  Luggieri,  and  bestowed 
ilocj  they  knew  how  to  receive  painters,  those  fine 

fciDces  who  had  merely  to  put  their  hands  into  their  people's 
pocket,  and  take  out  what  florins  they  liked.     So  the  Duko 
to  work,  riding  out  with  him  through 
I)*  %  ome  stables  about  a  bow-shot  from 

Lie  wall.  1st  of  a  flat  meadow,  where  ho  told  Giulio 

that  ho  would  bo  glad  (if  it  could  be  done  without  destroying 
iU  uld  walls)  to  uch  buildings  added  to  the  stables  as 

would  serve  him  for  a  kind  of  lodge,  to  come  out  and  merrily 
j%  ii\  when  he  liked.      Whereupon  Giulio  began  to  think  out 
Palazzo  del  T. 
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This  painter  is  an  unlucky  kind  of  man,  to  whom  all  et 
cism  seems  to  bare  agreed  to  attribute  great  power  ai 
great  praise.     Castigltone  had  found  him  at  Koran,  after 
death  of  his  master  Raphael,  when  his  genius,  for  jrood  or  for 
ill,  began  for  the  first  time  to  utter  itself  in  original  e\ 
At  Mantua,  where  he  spent  all  the  rest  of  his  busy 
impossible  not  to  feel  in  some  degree  the  force  of  this  gel 
As  in  Venice  all  the   Madonnas  in   the  str< 
have  some  touch  of  color  to  confess  the  painter's  m 
to  Titian  or  Tintoretto ;  as  in  Vicenza  the  edifices  are  all  in 
Greekteb  taste,  and  stilted  upon  rustic  basements  in  honor  and 
homage  to  Palhulio  ;  as  in  Parma  Correggio  has  never  die: 
lives  to  this  day  in  the  mouths  and  chiaro-scuro  effects  of  iD 
the  figures  in  all  the  pictures  painted  there;  —  -  ntwt 

Giulio  Romano  is  to  he  found  in  the  lines  of  every  and 

every  palace.     It  is  wonderful  to  see,  in  these  little  Italian  cttia* 
which  have  been  the  homes  of  great  men,  how  no  succeeding 
generation  has  dared  to  wrong  the  memory  of  them  b| 
ing  in  the  least  from  their  precepts  upon  art.     One  fancies,  for 
instance,  the  immense  scorn  with  which  the  Viccntim 
>t  the  audacity  of  any  young  architect  who  dared 
Gothic  instead  of  Palladian  Greek,  and  how  they  w 
him  to  shame  by  asking  him  if  he  knew  more  than 
about  architecture  !     It  seems  that  original  ar  e  in 

the  o  of  the  great  virtues  and  the  great  errors  of  tha 

: ;  and  Italian  art  of  this  day  seems  incapable  of  even 
feeble,  mortal  life  of  other  modern  art,  in  the  mid 
immortality. 

Giulio  Romano  did  a  little  of  everything  for  the 
)tuat  —  from  painting  thu  most  delicate  and  ii 
co  for  a  bed-chamber,  to  restraining  the  Po  and  the  U 
with  immense  dikes,  restoring  ancient  edifices  and  bui 
new  on<  hing  and  rec 

ing  whole  streets,  painting  p  *s,  and 

slaughter-house.  He  grew  old  and  very  rich  in  ll* 
service  of  tho  Gonzagas ;  but  though  Mrs.  Jameson  ajih 
commanded  respect  by  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  as  an  artta, 
tho  Bishop  ofC  the  An  aw* 

that  the  want  of  nobility  and  purity  in  In 
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lint  inventions,  were  conformable  to  his  own  sensual  life,  and 
bo  did  not  disdain  to  prostitute  himself  to  the  Infamies  of 
Aisiiuo,"  —  whatever  this  may  mean. 

ml  architectural  work  in  Mantua  is  the  Palazzo  del  T, 
or  T&j  as  it  is  now  written.  It  was  first  called  Palazzo  del  T, 
from  the  oouvcrgeuce  of  roads  there  in  the  form  of  that  letter ; 
and  the  modern  Mautuaus  call  it  Del  Te,  from  the  superstition, 
transmitted  to  us  by  t  4e  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  that  the 

Gonzagas  merely  used  it  on  pleasant  afternoons  to  take  tea  in  ! 
m>  curiously  has  latter-day  guidemanship  interpreted  the  jolly 
purpose  expressed  by  the  Duke  to  Giulio.  We  say  nothing  to 
control  the  reader's  choice  between  T  and  Te,  and  merely  ad- 
berc  to  the  elder  style  out  of  reverence  for  the  past.  It  is  cer- 
tain tluit  the  air  of  the  plain  on  which  the  palace  stands  is  most 
unwholesome,  and  it  may  have  been  true  that  the  dukes  never 
passed  t!  there.     Federico  did  not  intend  to  build  more 

than  a  lodge  in  this  place ;  but  fascinated  with  the  design  of- 
fered him  by  Giulio,  he  caused  the  artist  to  go  on,  and  contrive 
htm  a  palace  instead.  It  stands,  as  Vasari  says,  about  a  good 
l»oir-shot  from  one  of  the  city's  gates ;  and  going  out  to  see 
the  palace  on  our  second  day  in  Mantua,  we  crossed  a  draw- 
bridge guarded  by  Austrian  soldiers.  Below  languished  a  bed 
of  adieu  ooze,  tangled  and  thickly  grown  with  long,  villanous 
gra**e*,  and  sending  up  a  damp  and  deathly  stench,  which 
nude  all  the  faces  we  saw  look  feverish  and  sallow.  Already 
it  that  early  season  the  air  was  foul  and  heavy,  and  the  sun, 
faintly  making  himself  seen  through  the  dun  sky  of  the  dull 
tyring  day,  seemed  sick  to  look  upon  the  place,  where  indeed 
the  only  I  things  were  the  clouds  of  gnats  that 

before  us,  and  welcomed  us  to  the  Palazzo  del  T,    Damp 
surround  the  palace,  in   which   these  gnats  seemed  to 
hive  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  they  took  possession  of  the  portico 
if  th  ;  of  the  edifice  as  we  went  in,  and  held 

turned. 
of  the  first  large  rooms  are  the  life-size  portraits  of 
x  finest  horses  of  the  Gonzaga  stud,  painted  by  the  pupils 
nano,  after  the  master's  designs.     The  paintings 
the  beauty  of  the  Mantuan  horses,  and  the  pride  and 
of  their  ducal  owners ;  and  trustworthy  critics  have 
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praised  their  eminent  truth.  But  it  is  only  the  artist  or  the 
liippauthrop  who  can  delight  in  them  long;  and  we  presently 
left  them  for  the  other  chambers,  in  which  the  invention  of 
Giulio  had  been  used  to  please  himself  rather  than  his  master. 
We  scarcely  mean  to  name  the  wonders  of  the  palac 
indeed,  general  associations  with  them,  rather  than  y 
recollections  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  famous  rooms  is  tho  Chamber  of  I 
(the  apartments  are  not  of  great  size),  of  which  the  cei 
is   by  Giulio  and  the  walls  are  by  his  pupils.      The   v. 
illustrates,  with  every  variety  of  fantastic  invention,  the  story 
of  Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  and  curioorij 

studied  as  a  part  of  the  fair  outside  of  a  superb  and  corrupt 
age,  the  inside  of  which  was  full  of  rottenness.     The  civilita- 
tion  of  Italy,  as  a  growth  from  the  earliest  Pagan  times,  and 
only  modified  by  Christianity  and  tho  admixture  of  K 
blood  and  thought,  is  yet  to  be  carefully  analyzed ;  and 
til  this  analysis  is  made,  discussion  of  certain  f 

ssarily  bo  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.     No  one,  how- 
ever, can  stand  in  this  Chamber  of  Psyche,  and  not  feel  how 
great  reality  the  old  mythology  must  still  have  had,  not  onl 
the  artists  who  painted  the  room,  but  for  the  peopl 
ited  it  and  enjoyed  it.     We  do  not  say  that  they  beliered  it  is 
they  believed  in  the  vital  articles  of  Christian  faith,  but  that 
they  accepted  it  with  the  same  spirit  as  they  a 
tyrology  of  the  Church ;  and  that  to  the  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the   court,  those  jolly  satyrs  and  careless  i 

M  Cupids  and  Psyches,  and  Dianas  and  Venuses,  wer 
the  same  verity  as  the  fathers  of  the  the  Devil, 

great  body  of  the  saints.     If  they  did  not  pray  to  th 
swore  by  them,  and  their  names  were  much  oftoner 
lips  ;  and  the  art  of  tho  time  was  so  tl 

it  all  Christian  holiness,  and  clun  .uty. 

When  it  had  not  actually  a  mythologie  subject  to  deal  with, 


it  pagan  madi 

like  Apollo,  and  Magdalene  was  merely  a  tearful. 
There  is  scarcely  a  ray  of  feeling  in  Italian  art 
time  which  suggests  Chri  ,  or  tc 

the  beholder.     In 


ok 
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as  id  the  life  of  Psyche,  in  this  room  ;  and  here  it  inculcated  a 
rited  license,  and  an  elegant  absence  of  delicacy, 
able  everywhere  in  Italian  life.     It  would 
ko  instructive  to  know  in  what  spirit  the  common  Mantuaus  of 
jked  upon  the  inventions  of  the  painter,  and  how  far 
the  courtly  circle  which  frequented  this  room  went  in  discus- 
iiou  mild  comment  on  its  subjects  ;  they  were  not  nico  people, 
lad  probably  had  no  nasty  ideas  about  the  unspeakable  inde- 
cency of  some  of  I 

in  the  city  we  visited  the  house  of  Giulio  Romano, 

Is  in  one  of  the  fine,  lonesome  streets,  and  at  the 

outfide  or  which  we  looked.     The  artist  designed  it  himself; 

and  it  is  rer>  icacy  of  feeling  iu  the  fine  stucco 

ornamentation,  bur  ting. 

tir  way  toward  the  Arsenal,  near 

ifeich  we  had  seen  the  women  at  work  washing  the  linen  coats 

at  the  garrison  in  the  tit  of  the  evening  before;  and  we 

**W  them  again  from  the  bridge,  on  which  we  paused  to 

V»kat  a  ;  jue  bit  of  modern  life  in  Mantua.    The  wash- 

mgnucli  rument  is  invented)  may 

do  its  work  aa  well,  but  not  so  charmingly,  as  these  MLiutuan 

prb  did*     T  the  linen  in  a  clear,  swift-running 

•foam,  diverted  from  the  dam  of  the  Miueio  to  furnish  mill- 

fWftr  within  the  city  wall ;  and  we  could  look  down  the  water- 

ttOJta  post  old  arcades  of  masonry  half  submerged  in  it,  past 

Heaaaut  and  a  lazy  mill-wheel  turning  slowly, 

■fcwly,  till  oui  gallery  of  a  time-worn  palace, 

*kwugh  die  columns  of  which  was  seen  tho  blue  sky.     Under 

tie  kridgt  tho  stream  niii   \ery  strong  and  lucid,  over  loflg, 

pfe  uing  water-grasses,  which  it  loved  to  dimple  over 

■ad  j>Uj  wit  re  the  laundresses  under  tho 

«tct  of  a  wooden  shed,  each  in  a 

)iig  forward  over  the  washboard  that 


r  rein  ft  the  fiunoiu  room  frweocd  with  the  Full  of  the  Giants  comments 

r  titer  Jamb*,  win  brick-worfc;  And 

•u»t»c**  w!  ,  and  a  twgneai   which 

and  %i*  trial  u  *rd  by  the 

look  i.i  luih:ic<  Petatag  ere  two 

#,  r»|»fx*cuuin;  p*m  oi  the  fatCO,  ^  Itich  *\w  a  Our  idea  oi  the  whole. 
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sloped  down  into  tho  water.     As  they  washed  tl 
linen  in  one  hand,  and  rubbed  it  with  th 
it  into  a  mass  upon  the  hoard,  and  beat  it  will 
handed  blows  of  a  stick*     They  sang,  meanwhile,  one  of  tl 
plaintive  airs  of  which  tho  Italian  peasants  are  fond,  and  * 

in  indescribable  pathos,  pulsing  with  their  hi 
rhythmic  with  the  graceful  movement  of  their 
the  women  were  young,  —  though  th<  >f  all  ages,  — 

the  prettiest  among  them  was  third  from  where  w 
the  bridge-     She  caught  sight  of  the  sketch-book  whicl 
the  travellers  carried,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  re 
hardly  settle  to  their  work  to  be  sketched.     1 
baker,  whose  shop  adjoined  the  bridge,  came  out  and  le 
upon  the  parapet,  and  bantered  the  girls.    "  They  are  dra 
the  prettiest/'  he  said,  at  which  they  all  bridled  a  little  ;  and 
she  who  knew  herself  to  be  prettiest  hung  her  head  and  ru 
furiously  at  tho  linen.     Long  before  the  artist  had  finisl 
sketch,  the  lazy,  good-humored  crowd  which  the  public 
of  the  fine  arts  always  attracts  in  Italy,  had  sui 
strangers,  and  were  applauding,  commenting 
absorbing  erery  stroke  as  it  was  made.     When  the  book  wis 
closed  aud  they  walked  away,  a  number  of  boys  si  i  after 

them  some  paces,  inspired  by  a  curious  longing  and  regret,  bkc 
that  which  leads  boys  to  the  eager  inspection  of  fir  *bei 

they  have  gone  out.     We  lost  them  at  the  first  turning  of 
street,  whither  the  melancholy  chorus  of  the  women's  song  bad 
also  followed  us,  aud  where  it  died  pathetically  away. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  to  tho  Piazza  Virgiliana,  the  beau- 
tiful space  laid  out  aud  planted  with  trees  by  the  i  it  the 
inning  of  this  century,  in  honor  of  the  iau  poet. 
One  of  its  bound*  is  the  shore  of  tho  lake  which  Ittrrci 
the  city,  and  from  which  now  rose  ghostly  vapors  on 
twilight  air.     Down  the  slow,  dull  current  moved  on* 

its  of  th  vol  land 

ilation  that  i  the  scenery  of  the 

Middle  I  pi.    it  might  have  been  here  »vai 

that  the  first-born  of  our  fiitt  Duke  11  from 

log  water-fowl  in  1550,  and  took  a  t 
i  only  a  thort  time  after  sion  to 


mi* 

Like 
beu 

bad 


the 

■id- 


«n?iguty  of  the  duchy.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  of  the  accident 
kings  us  back  from  lounging  up  and  down  Mantua  to  our 
Fare  duty  of  ler.     Francesco's  father  had  left  him  in 

childhood  to  I  of  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Hercules,  who 

ruled  Mantua  with  a  firm  and  able  hand,  increasing  the  income 
of  the  state,  spending  less  upon  the  ducal  stud,  and  cutting 
llv  of  mouths  at  the  ducal  table  from  eight  hun- 

to  dire*:  id  fifty-one.      His  ju  1  to 

iiy  rather  than  mercy  ;  but  reformers  of  our  own  time  will 
'.cart*  that  he  founded  in  that  time  a  place  of 
and  rel  I  fur  abandoned  women.     Good  Catholics 

to  know  that  he  was  very  efficient  in  sup- 
the  black  heresy  of  Calvin,  which  had  crept  into  Mau- 
t  his  day,  —  probably  from  Ferrara,  where  the  black  heretic 
himself  was  then,  or  about  then,  in  hiding  under  the  protection 
he  ill-advised  Marchioness  Ren£e.  The  good  Cardinal  re- 
ceived the  Pope's  applause  for  his  ener-^  in  till  I \  and  we 
11  heavily  on  the  Calviuists.  Of  the  Duke 
who  died  so  young,  the  Venetian  ambassador  thought  it  worth 
while  to  write,  what  we  think  it  worth  while  to  quote  as  illus- 
trating i  re  of  the  Senate  to  have  careful  knowledge  of 
it*  neighbor-  of  melancholy  complexion.  His 
epea  are  fall  of  spirit,  but  he  does  not  delight  in  childish  things, 
tad  teems  secretly  proud  of  being  lord.  He  has  an  excellent 
memory,  and  shows  much  inclination  for  letters.'* 

Inio,  who  succeeded  him  in  1550,  seems 
to  hare  had  the  same  affection  for  learning ;  but  he  was  wilful, 
harsh,  and  cruelly  an  and  cared,  an  old  writer  says,  for 

ig  so  much  as  p  ting  the  race  of  the  Gonzagas  in 

was  a  hunchback,  and  some  of  his  family  (who 
not  1  Ins  character)  tried  to  persuade 

to  assui  dignity;  but  his  haughty  temper 

rig!  i  i,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the 

iers  put  on  humps  tn  honor  of  the  Duke,     lie  was  not  a 
war  i  there  are  I  iresque  incidents  in  his 

Ind  rly  the  last  of  these  in  Jlantuan  history 

)  cori«  la  of  the  excellent  poet  Lodo1 

ftderieo  IX  reigning.     But 
the  Mantuans  of  (juglielmo's  day  were  not  without  their  sen- 
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sations,  for  three  Japanese  ambassadors  passed  through  their 
city  on  the  way  to  Rome,  when  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  Man- 
tu an  ladies  made  much  of  the  attendant  Tommy.  They  were 
also  awakened  to  religious  zeal  by  the  reappearance  of  Prot- 
estantism among  them.  The  heresy  was  happily  suppressed 
by  the  Inquisition,  acting  under  Pius  V.,  though  with  small 
thanks  to  Duke  William,  who  seems  to  have  taken  no  fervent 
part  in  the  persecutions.  "The  proceedings,"  says  Cantu, 
writing  before  our  national  complicity  with  slavery  had  ceased, 
"  were  marked  by  those  punishments  which  free  America  in- 
flicts upon  the  negroes  to-day,  and  which  a  high  conception  of 
this  mission  of  the  Church  moves  us  to  deplore."  The  Duke 
must  have  made  haste  after  this  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
Church  ;  for  we  read  that  two  years  later  he  was  permitted  to 
take  a  particle  of  the  blood  of  Christ  from  the  church  of  St 
Andrea  to  that  of  Sta.  Barbara,  where  he  deposited  it  in  a  box 
of  crystal  and  gold,  and  caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  before 
the  shrine  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  relic. 

Duke  William  managed  his  finances  so  well  as  to  leave  his 
spendthrift  son  Yincenzo  a  large  sum  of  money  to  make  way 
with  after  his  death.  Part  of  this,  indeed,  he  had  earned  by 
obedience  to  his  father's  wishes  in  the  artiole  of  matrimony. 
The  prince  was  in  love  with  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
very  lovely  and  certainly  high-born  enough,  but  having  unhap- 
pily only  sixty  thousand  crowns  to  her  portion.  So  she  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Yincenzo  married  the  sister  of  the 
Duko  of  Parma,  of  whom  he  grew  so  fond,  that,  though  two 
years  of  marriage  brought  them  no  children,  he  could  scarce 
be  persuaded  to  suffer  her  divorce  on  account  of  sterility. 
This  happened,  however,  and  the  prince's  affections  were  next 
engaged  by  the  daughter  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
lady  had  a  portion  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which 
entirely  charmed  the  frugal-minded  Duke  William,  and  Yin- 
cenzo married  her,  after  certain  diplomatic  preliminaries  de- 
manded by  the  circumstances,  which  scarcely  bear  statement 
in  English,  and  which  the  present  history  would  blush  to  five 
even  in  Italian. 

Indeed,  he  was  a  great  beast,  this  splendid  Vincenzo,  both 
by  his  own  fault  and  that  of  others ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
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kttd  of  him,  that  at  his  solicitation  the  most  clement  lord  of 

;e  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  his 
post  Trn^  a  he  had  kept  shut  in  that  madhouse  seven 

jwr*.     On  hi  v,  Tasso  addressed  his   THscorso  to  Vin- 

eeaio's  kinsman,  the  lean  linal  Scipio  Gonzaga  ;  and  to 

i  for  correciion   tbe   <J c nt sal*  nunc ,  as 
rib. 
cenzo  camo  to  power  he  found  a  fat  treasury, 
tiifci  I  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  which,  hav- 

ing a  costly  pleasure,  lie  soon  emp- 

tied.    He  was  crowned  in  1587  ;  and  on  his  coronation  day 
throwing  gold  to  the  people,  after  tho 
manner  of  th<-  Mantuau  Dtlkes.      He  kept  up  an  array  of  six 
thousand  men,  among  a  population  y  thousand  all  told  ; 

tad  maintained  as  his  guard  "fifty  archers  on  horseback,  who 
&o  wrrcd  with  die  arquebuse, ami  tii'r v  light-horsemen  for  the 
ptard  of  his  own  person,  who  were  all  excellently  mounted, 
the  Duke  possessing  such  a  noble  stud  of  horses  that  he  always 
Wire  hundred  at  his  service,  and  kept  in  stable  one  hundred 
fifty  of  marvellous  beauty."  He  lent  the  Spanish  king 
lusattd  pounds  out  of  his  father's  sparing ;  and 
ss  of  Austria,  Margherita, 

oil   Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he  gave  her 
diam.  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns.     Next  after 

the  theatre,  and  spent  immense 
!-.  Be  would  not,  indeed,  cede  in  splendor  to 
nd  in  his  reign  of  fifteen  years  ho 
rowus!  No  one  will  be  surprised  to 
ill  Mantua,  that  this  excellent 
ptaetva*  adorned  with  all  the  Christian  virtues  ;  nor  to  bo 
Wdbyal*'  Vineenao'a  time  Mantua  was 

y  in  Europe,     A  satire  of  the  year  1601, 
so,  says  of  that  period  : 
here  in   Mi  ban- 

play*,  m  ghts,  dancing.     To   these,  the 

J*tog  gtrU^f  an  enormity  in  Italy,  "as  well  as  tho  mai 

Wrooking.    Ciood  mo  ting  their  daugh- 

the  needle,  teach  them  the  arts  of  rouging, 
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dressing,  singing,  and  dancing.  Naples  and  Milan  scarcely  pro- 
duce silk  enough,  nor  India  and  Peru  gold  and  gems  enough, 
to  deck  out  female  impudence  and  pride.  Courtiers  and  war- 
riors perfume  themselves  as  delicately  as  ladies ;  and  even  the 
food  is  scented,  that  the  mouth  may  exhale  fragrance.  The 
galleries  and  halls  of  the  houses  are  painted  full  of  the  loves 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  Leda  and  the  Swan,  Jove  and  Danae,  while 
the  devout  solace  themselves  with  the  sacred  subjects  of  Beer- 
sheba  in  the  Bath,  and  Susannah  and  the  Elders.  The  flower 
of  chastity  seems  withered  in  Mantua.  No  longer  in  Lydia 
nor  in  Cyprus,  but  in  Mantua,  is  fixed  the  realm  of  pleasure." 
The  Mantuans  were  a  different  people  in  the  old  republican 
times,  when  a  fine  was  imposed  for  blasphemy,  and  the  blas- 
phemer put  into  a  basket  and  drowned  in  the  lake,  if  he  did 
not  pay  within  fifteen  days ;  which  must  have  made  profanity 
a  luxury  even  to  the  rich.  But  in  that  day  a  man  had  to  pay 
twenty  soldi  (seventy-five  cents)  if  he  spoke  to  a  woman  in 
church  ;  and  women  were  not  allowed  even  the  moderate  diver- 
sion of  going  to  funerals,  and  could  not  wear  silk  lace  about 
the  neck,  nor  have  dresses  that  dragged  more  than  a  yard, 
nor  crowns  of  pearls  or  gems,  nor  belts  worth  more  than  ten 
livres  (twenty-five  dollars),  nor  purses  worth  more  than  fif- 
teen soldi  (fifty  cents.) 

Possibly  as  an  antidote  for  the  corruption  brought  into  the 
world  with  Yincenzo,  there  was  another  Gonzaga  born  about 
the  same  period,  who  became  in  due  time  Saint  Louis  Gonzaga, 
and  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  powerful  friends  of 
virtue  to  whom  a  good  Catholic  can  pray.  He  is  particularly 
recommended  by  his  biographer,  the  Jesuit  Father  Cesari,  in 
cases  of  carnal  temptation  ;  and  improving  stories  are  told  Ital- 
ian youth  of  the  miracles  he  works  under  such  circumstances. 
He  vowed  chastity  for  his  own  part  at  an  age  when  most  chil- 
dren do  not  know  good  from  evil,  and  he  carried  the  fulfilment 
of  this  vow  to  such  extreme,  that,  being  one  day  at  play  of  for- 
feits  with  other  boys  and  girls,  and  being  required  to  kiss  — 
not  one  of  the  little  maidens  —  but  her  shadow  on  the  wall, 
he  would  not,  but  preferred  to  lose  his  pawn.  Everybody,  we 
think,  will  agree  with  Father  Cesari  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
draw  chastity  finer  than  this. 


.' 
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d  from  that  Ridolfo  who  put  Ins 
to  death,  and  his  father  was  Marquis  of  I  ue  delle 

B  •  was  born  in  1568,  and,  being  the  first  sou,  was 
the  mar  but  from  his  earliest  years  be  had  a 

to  the  Church.     His  family  did  everything  possible  to  dis- 
nnde  him — his  father  with  harshness,  aud  his  uncle,  Duke  Wil- 
'  Mantua,  with  tenderness  —  from  his  vocation.    The  lat- 
i  sent  >p  of  rare  eh  '  to  labor  with  the  boy 

iglione  ;  but  everything  was  done  in  vain.     In  due  timo 
upany  of  Jesus,  renounced  this  world,  and 
Rume  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  after  doing  such  good 
as  surprised  everyone.     His  brother  Ridolfo  succv 

,  uisiite,  and  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  Duke  William 
i  composed  before  his  death. 
all  which    the    reverend   Jesuit   Father   Tolomei    has 
ir  far  heaviness  can  go  id  the  dramatic  form,  and 
rrittett  u  i  everybody  goes  into  a  con- 

it  witli  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Till  the  reader  has  read  this 
he  ha*  never  (properly  speaking)  been  bored.  For  the 
aess  of  mankind,  it  has  not  been  translated  out  of  the 
il  Ilal 

in  the  time  of  the  first  Yincenzo's  death,  there  are  only 

>  tragic  events  which  lift;  the  character  ofMantuan  history 

the  quality  of  ckromque  scandaleusc,  namely,  the  Duke 

amiilii  Faa  di  Casale,  and  the  sack 

Untua  iii  The  first  of  these  events  followed  close 

ip*  >f  the  splendid  Vincenzo;  for  his  son  Frani 

«rei|nied  but  a  short  time,  and  died,  leaving  a  little  daughter 

of  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal 
ftnJinand.     The  law  of  the  I  a  succession  excluded  fe- 

from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
j3"^  tiv  the  ducal  throne.     In  1615,  not 

hi  ( teles  relate,  in  passing 

a  chamber  of  the  palaco  he  saw  a  young  girl  play- 
rnt  and  being  himself  young,  and  of  the  ar- 
(ratper  of  :  )  fell  in   lore  with  the  I 

of  a  ii  ,  ant  of  the 

^ikc,  who  luid  o  sador  to  the  court  of  the 

and  wa*  called  Count  Ardixzo  Faa  Moufcr 
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di  Casale ;  but  his  grace  did  not  on  that  account  hesitate  to 
attempt  corrupting  her :  indeed,  a  courtly  father  of  that  day 
might  well  be  supposed  to  have  few  scruples  that  would  inter- 
fere with  a  gracious  sovereign's  designs  upon  his  daughter. 
Singularly  enough,  the  chastity  of  Camilla  was  so  well  guarded 
that  the  ex-cardinal  was  at  last  forced  to  propose  marriage.  It 
seems  that  the  poor  girl  loved  her  ducal  wooer ;  and  besides, 
the  ducal  crown  was  a  glittering  temptation,  and -she  consented 
to  a  marriage  which,  for  state  and  family  reasons,  was  made  se- 
cret. When  the  fact  was  bruited,  it  raised  tho  wrath  and  ridicule 
of  Ferdinand's  family,  and  the  Duke's  sister  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Perrara,  had  so  lofty  a  disdain  of  his  mesalliance  with  an 
inferior,  that  she  drove  her  to  desperation  with  her  sarcasms. 
About  this  time  Camilla's  father  died,  with  strong  evidences  of 
poisoning;  and  the  wife  being  left  helpless  and  friendless,  her 
noble  husband  resorted  to  the  artifice  of  feigning  that  there  had 
never  been  any  marriage,  and  thus  sought  to  appease  his  fam- 
ily. Unhappily,  however,  he  had  given  her  a  certificate  of  mat- 
rimony, which  she  refused  to  surrender  when  he  put  her  away, 
so  that  the  Duke,  desiring  afterwards  to  espouse  the  daughter 
of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  obliged  to  present  a  coun- 
terfeit certificate  to  his  bride,  who  believed  it  the  real  marriage 
contract,  and  destroyed  it.  When  the  Duchess  discovered  the 
imposition,  she  would  not  rest  till  she  had  wrung  the  real  doc- 
ument from  Camilla,  under  the  threat  of  putting  her  son  to 
death.  The  miserable  mother  then  retired  to  a  convent,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  while  Ferdinand  bastardized  his  only 
legitimate  son,  a  noble  boy,  whom  his  mother  had  prettily  called 
Jacinth.  After  this,  a  kind  of  retribution,  amid  all  his  politi- 
cal successes,  seems  to  have  pursued  the  guilty  Duke.  His 
second  wife  was  too  fat  to  bear  children,  but  not  to  bear  malice; 
and  she  never  ceased  to  distrust  and  reproach  the  Duke,  whom 
she  could  not  believe  in  anything  since  the  affair  of  the  coun- 
terfeit marriage  contract.  She  was  very  religious,  and  embit- 
tered Ferdinand's  days  with  continued  sermons  and  reproofs, 
and  made  him  order,  in  the  merry  Mantuan  court,  all  the  de- 
votions commanded  by  her  confessor. 

So  Ferdinand  died  childless,  and,  it  is  said,  in  sore  remorse, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1626  by  his  brother  Vincenzo,  another 
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hope  of  the  1  light  of  the  Church.    His  brief  reign  last- 

car,  and  was  ignoble  as  it  was  brief,  and  fitly  ended 
t  line  of  the  Gouzagas.  Vinccnzo,  though  an  ecclesi- 
Ner  studied  anything,  and  was  disgracefully  ignorant, 
hereditary  lore  of  letters,  lie  had  not  the  warliko 
ldu«fc  ace;  and  resembled  his  ancestors  only  in  I  he 

to  horses,  hunting,  and  women.  Ho  was  enamored 
dow  of  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  woman  no  longer  young, 
reeable  person,  strong  will,  and  quick  wit,  and  of  a 
nee,  which  Vinccnzo  could  not  resist.  The  ex- 
*  was  wooing  her,  with  a  view  to  seduction,  when 
ived  the  nomination  of  cardinal  from  Pope  Paul  V.  lie 
his  suit,  hut  the  lady  would  consent  to  nothing  but 
,  and  Vinccnzo  bundled  up  the  cardinal's  purple  and 
it  back,  with  a  very  careless  and  ill-mannered  letter  to  the 
id  Pope,  who  swore  never  to  make  another  Gonzaga  cardi- 
theu  married  the  widow,  but  soon  wearied  of  her, 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  vain  attempts  to  secure  a  di- 
force,  iu  order  to  be  restored  to  Ills  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
And  one  I  laa  morning  he  died  childless ;  and  three  years 

liter  the  famous  sack  of  Mantua  took  place.  The  events  lead- 
ing to  this  crime  are  part  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  epi- 
sodes of  Italian  history. 

and,  as   guardian  of  his  brother's   daughter  Maria, 
imed  tie*  Duchy  of  Mouferrato  as  part  of  his  dominion  ;  but 
<1   by  Maria's  grandfather,  the  Duke  of 
toy,  who  contended  that  it  reverted  to  him  on  the  death  of 
daughter,  as  a  feudatory  which  had  been  added  to  Mantua 
ly  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  Gonzagas  with  his  family, 
wag  i  m  this  claim  by  the  Spaniards,  then  at  Mi- 

nis and  the  German  Emperor  supported  Fer- 
i,  and  the  French  advanced  the  claim  of  a  third,  a  de- 
t  of  Lodovioo  Gonzaga,  who  had  left  Mantua  a  cen- 
iv,]  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Duchy  of 
L     The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  one  of  the  boldest  of 
id  race ;  and  the  Italians  had  groat  hopes  of  him  as 
D  drive  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.     But 
wanted  to  raise  his  race  to 
the  mtguitcide  of  a  national  purpose;  and  Carlo  Emanuel  spent 
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his  greatness  in  disputes  with  the  petty  pi 
this  dispute  for  Monferrato  he  was  worsted  ;  for 
Tavia,  Monferrato  was  assured  to  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Mauls 
IVrdinand  afterwards  died  without  issue,  and  Vi i 
i   childless  ;  and  CI; 
who  had  married  Maria,  Ferdinand's  ward,  be 
Duchy  of  Mantua,  but  hiy  right  was  disputed  b 
zaga  of  (luastalla,     Charles  hurriedly  and  half  secretly  int 
dueed  himself  into  Mantua,  without  consultation  with  V 
Spaniard,  or  German.    While  Duke  01 
itating  his  recognition,  his  officer  at  Milan  tri 
tua,  and  failed  ;  but  the  German  Emperor  had  beou  cv 

ly  offended,  and  claimed  the  remission  of 
as  a  feudatory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  he  should  have  r 
ularly  invested    him.     Charles  prepared  fur  Me 

while  Spain  and  Savoy  seized  Moo  were  afl 

wards  defeated  by  the  French,  and  the  S  uese  1 

run  by  the  Venetians  and  Mantuans.     The  Gerraau  E 
peror  then  sent  down  his  Landskneohts,  and  in  1G 
Mantua,  while  the  French  promised  help  and  save  none,  a 
the  Pope  exhorted  Charles  to  submit.     The  Veuetiat 
pied  with  the  Uskok  pirates,  could  do  little  in 
the  horrors  of  this  unequal  and  desperate  war  wer 
those  of  famine;  and  the  Jews,  passing  between  th 
the  city,  brought  a  pest  from  the  army  into  Mantel 

i  with  extraordinary  among  the  hungry  I 

le  people.     In  vain  they  formed  processions,  and  carri 
the  blood  of  Christ  about  the  city.     So  many  died,  tli 
were  not  boats  enough  to  bear  them  away  to  their  sepulture 
the  lakes,  and  the  bodies  rotted  in  the  streets.     T 

at  this  time  the  presence  of  a  traitor  in  the 
city ;  and  that  this  wreteh  was  a  Swiss  will  be  a  matt 
surprise.    The  despicable  valor  of  these  republicans  has  era 
whet  tyrants,  and 

alwn  at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder.    The  recrei 

wan  a  lieutenant  in  the  uardof  the  Duke;  and  wh 

lie  had  ted  the  <;  nto  Mantua,  and  rec 

of  his  infamy,  two  German  soldiers,  placed  over  him  for  I 
protection,  killed  him  and  plundered  him  of  his  spoil 
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The  sack  now  began,  a  days,  with  tinspeaka- 

Uthnrron^     Ti  ms  (the  most  slavish  and  merciless  of 

intuan  women,  and  then  huried  their  vie- 

ton  til;  and, 

oMugthcn  Is  tlieycoui  loted 

I  added  the  sbami 
dnwkc 

infernal  rage,  they  roa  1  ato 

of  the  plague.    The  Jews  wer 
brth  almost  nak  ;lo.    Th  motiun 

tfigts  were  •  destroyed  ;  or  -  the  fury  of  the  soldiers 

*?iiwi»  the  avarice  of  tin  sumed  ;  and  pictures, 

•tahics.  and  other  works  of  art  wore  stolen  and  carried  away. 
tb#  ehurches  were  -acred  houses  of  relij 

iftttckcd,  and  the  tin  i  worse  fate  went 

thr 

rial  gen  Iringlier,  had,  immediately  i.j, 

the  city.  Ducal  Palace  to  himself  as 

of  i  strong  ^uard  around  it, 

*ftd  fpeiletl  it  at  Ujr,  and  gained  fabu- 

>cn  the  robbery.     After  the  .  he 

whom  Ins  soldiers  had  forced 

>r  and   torture  c  ing  from  th< 

a  hundred  I  oub* 

■  n  had,  during   I 
^Aieed  from  her  had 

iy  ttOOOtu:  it  tho 

drawal  of  tb  ins, 

mch  as  a  bench   I 
\f  hail  Bed   half  naked  ttom  their  beds 

.  after  b  paw  lei, 

idrav,  lors 

>r.     The 

Wdringber  wa-  bilked  at  the  capital ;  and 

***  fimpre-  -:    w  With 

**M*  ;  dy  to 

**1  h«  utution  ; 

for  two 
LaUo* 
TOL  Jlfh  f 
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service ;  how  Alfonso  of  Modena  gave  him  a  hundred  pairs  of 
oxen,  and  as  many  peasants  to  till  his  desolated  lands.  His 
people  always  looked  upon  him  with  evil  eyes,  as  the  cause  of 
their  woes ;  and  after  a  reign  of  ten  years  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  or,  as  some  thought,  of  poison. 

Carlo  had  appointed  as  his  successor  his  nephew  and  name- 
sake, who  succeeded  to  the  throne  ten  years  after  his  uncle's 
death,  the  princess  Maria  Gonzaga  being  regent  during  his  mi* 
nority.    Carlo  II.  early  manifested  the  amorous  disposition  of 
his  blood,  but  his  reign  was  not  distinguished  by  remarkable 
events.    He  was  of  imperial  politics  during  those  interminable 
French-Austrian  wars,  and  the  French  desolated  lib  dominions 
more  or  less.    In  the  time  of  this  Carlo  II.,  we  read  of  the 
Jews  being  condemned  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  Duke's  archers 
for  the  extremely  improbable  crime  of  killing  some  Hebrews 
who  had  been  converted ;  and  there  is  account  of  the  Duchess 
going  on  foot  to  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  to  render 
thanks  for  her  sou's  recovery  from  a  fever,  and  her  daugh- 
ter's recovery  from  the  bite  of  a  monkey.    Mantua  must  also 
have  regained  something  of  its  former  gayety;  for  in  1652 
the  Austrian  Archdukes  and  the  Medici  spent  Carnival  there. 
Carlo  II.  died,  like  his  father,  with  suspicions  of  poisoning,  and 
undoubted  evidences  of  debauchery.     He  was  a  generous  and 
amiable  prince ;  and,  though  a  shameless  profligate,  was  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  his  profligacy  was  not 
a  reproach. 

Ferdinand  Carlo,  whose  ignoble  reign  lasted  from  1665  to 
1708,  was  the  last  and  basest  of  his  race.    The  histories  of  his 
eouutry  do  not  attribute  a  single  virtue  to  this  unhappy  prince, 
who  seems  to  have  united  in  himself  all  the  vices  of  all  the 
Gonzagas.     He  was  licentious  and  depraved  as  the  first  Viu- 
eenzo,  and  he  had  not  Tinceuzo's  courage  ;  he  was  luxurious 
as  the  second  Francesco,  but  had  no  ray  of  his  generosity; 
he  taxed  his  people  heavily  that  he  might  meanly  enjoy  their 
substance  without  making  them  even  the  poor  return  of  na- 
tional glory ;  he  was  grasping  as  Guglielmo,  but  saved  noth- 
ing to  the  state  ;  he  was  as  timid  as  the  second  Vinceuzo,  and 
yet  made  a  feint  of  making  war,  and  went  to  Hungary  at  one 
.time  to  fight  against  the  Turk.    But  he  loved  far  bettor  to  go 
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to  Venice  in  bis  gilded  barge,  and  to  spend  bis  Carnivals  amid 
the  infinite  variety  of  that  city's  dissoluteness.  He  was  so  ig- 
norant as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  write  his  name ;  but  he  knew 
ill  vicious  things  from  his  cradle,  as  if,  indeed,  he  had  been 
gifted  to  know  them  by  instinct  through  the  profligacy  of  his 
ptrents.  It  is  said  that  even  the  then  degraded  Mantuans 
blushed  to  be  ruled  by  so  dull  and  ignorant  a  wretch ;  but  in 
his  time,  nevertheless,  Mantua  was  all  rejoicings,  promenades, 
pleasure-voyages,  and  merry-makings.  "  The  Duke  recruited 
women  from  every  country  to  stock  his  palace,"  says  an  Italian 
author,  "  where  they  played,  sang,  and  made  merry  at  his  will 
and  theirs."  "  In  Venice,"  says  Volta,  "  he  surrendered  him- 
rif  to  such  diversions  without  shame,  or  stint  of  expense.  He 
ttt  only  took  part  in  all  public  entertainments  and  pleasures 
of  that  capital,  but  he  held  a  most  luxurious  and  gallant  court 
of  his  own ;  and  all  night  long  l>is  palace  was  the  scene  of  the- 
atrical representations  by  dissolute  women,  with  music  and 
banqueting,  so  that  he  had  a  worse  name  than  Sardanapalus 
of  old."  He  sneaked  away  to  these  gross  delights  in  1700, 
while  the  Emperor  was  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  left  his 
Duchess  (a  brave  and  noble  woman,  the  daughter  of  Ferrante 
Goniaga,  Duke  of  Guastalla)  to  take  care  of  the  duchy,  then 
in  great  part  occupied  by  Spanish  and  French  forces.  This 
*aa  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ;  and  it  used  up  poor 
Ferdinand,  who  had  not  a  shadow  of  interest  in  it.  He  had 
•old  the  fortress  of  Gasale  to  the  French  in  1681,  feigning  that 
they  bad  taken  it  from  him  by  fraud ;  and  now  he  declared 
that  he  was  forced  to  admit  eight  thousand  French  and  Spanish 
troops  into  Mantua.  Perhaps  indeed  he  was,  but  the  Emperor 
never  would  believe  it  f  and  he  pronounced  Ferdinand  guilty 
of  felony  against  the  Empire,  and  deposed  him  from  his  duchy. 
The  Duke  appealed  against  this  sentence  to  the  Diet  of  Bat- 
isbon,  and,  pending  the  Diet's  decision,  made  a  journey  of 
pleasure  to  France,  where  the  Grand  Monarch  named  him  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  French  forces  in  Italy,  though  he  never  com- 
manded them.  He  came  back  to  Mantua  after  a  little,  and 
built  himself  a  splendid  theatre,  —  the  cheerful  Duke. 

But  his  end  was  near.    The  French  and  Austrians  made 
peace  in  1707 ;  and  next  year,  Monferrato  having  fallen  to  Sa- 
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Toy,  the  Austrian  entered  Mantua,  whence  the  Duke  proa 
fled.  The  Austrians  marched  into  Mantua  on  the  29th  of . 
ruary,  that  being  leap-year,  and  Ferdinand  came  back  no  n 
Indeed,  trusting  in  false  hopes  of  restoration  held  out  to  hii 
Venice  and  France,  he  died  on  the  5th  of  the  July  folio* 
„  at  Padua,  —  it  was  said  by  poison,  but  more  probably  of 
and  sorrow.     So  ended  Ducal  Mantua. 

The  Austrians  held  the  city  till  1797.  The  French  Rev 
tion  took  it  and  kept  it  till  1799,  and  thon  left  it  to  the  1 
trians  for  two  years.  Then  the  Cisalpine  Republic  posse 
it  till  1802 ;  and  then  it  was  made  part  of  the  Kingdom 
Italy,  and  so  continued  twelve  years ;  after  which  it  fell  a] 
to  Austria.  In  1848,  there  was  a  revolution,  and  the  i 
trian  soldiers  stole  the  precious  silver  case  that  held  the  j 
of  the  true  blood.  Austria  still  keeps  the  place,  and  Maj 
the  fortress  is  stronger  than  ?ver  before.  As  for  Mantua 
people,  it  is  dead. 


Abt.  IV.  —  1.  The  Currency  Question.  Letters  to  the  Ho 
able  Schuyler  Colfax.  By  Henry  G.  Carey.  Philadelp 
1865. 

2.  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1864. 

3.  Remarks  on  Specie  Reserves  and  Bank  Deposits.  By  Fi 
cis  Bowen.  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  ^ 
VIII.) 

The  Rebellion  has  left  us  with  an  enormous  debt  ind  an 
cessively  complicated  currency.  The  former  must  be  paid, 
latter  regulated.  The  two  are  so  intimately  connected,  howe 
that  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  separate  the  consideration  of  th 
At  present  we  regulate  the  currency  only  by  contracting 
changing  the  form  of  debts ;  and  in  future  its  regulation  n 
be  affected  by  the  mode  of  paying  the  debt.  But  there 
two  propositions  respecting  the  debt  which  can  be  sustained 
dependently  of  considerations  of  the  currency.    They  arc 
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That  it  ought  to  be  discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
That  it  can  be  discharged  much  more  rapidly  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed. 

The  tendency  toward  a  change  in  our  views  of  the  merits 
mod  demerits  of  a  national  debt  is  a  most  discouraging  feature 
of  public  sentiment.    Before  the  late  war  we  very  correctly 
and  justly  looked  upon  a  national  debt  as  a  peculiarly  undemo- 
cratic institution,  a  device  of  prodigal,  reckless,  and  ambitious 
rulers  to  cheat  their  people  out  of  taxes  which  they  would 
not  pay  directly,  and  to  throw  upon  the  labor  of  the  future 
burdens  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  capital  of  the  present. 
We  flattered  ourselves  that  the  idea  of  a  permanent  debt  would 
never  be  transplanted  to  American  soil.    Now,  however,  at- 
tempts are  being  made  in  many  quarters  to  seduce  us  into  the 
belief  that  it  has  advantages  to  compensate  for  its  evils.    Some 
teS  us  that  it  is  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  and  that,  had  we  been 
,  addled  with  a  debt  of  three  thousand  millions  when  Abraham 
Iincoln  was  elected  President,  the  South  would  never  have 
leceded,  because  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  lose  their 
portion  of  the  debt.    A  more  dangerous  delusion  could  not  be 
imposed  on  a  nation.    In  reasoning  of  this  class,  the  fact  that 
til  the  money  received  by  the  public  creditors  must  be  raised 
bj  taxation   is  completely  ignored.    True,  the  taxes,  being 
mostly  indirect,  may  be  less  felt  than  if  they  were  drawn  direct- 
ly from  the  pockets  of  those  who  contribute  them  ;  but  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  be  left  entirely  out  of  con- 
tention. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  very  cogent  reason  why  they  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Suppose  a  heavy  national  debt  had 
been  incurred  in  1850,  and  that  the  South  held  as  much  of 
that  debt  as  it  paid  taxes.  Before  1855  the  improvident  people 
of  that  section  would  have  sold  out  almost  their  entire  share 
of  the  debt  to  the  more  frugal  and  industrious  North  ;  and 
the  only  inducement  the  debt  would  then  offer  them  to  pre- 
Krre  the  Union  would  have  been  the  privilege  of  paying  an 
tttmal  tax  of  several  millions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  an- 
other tection ! 

The  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  project  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt  by  subscription  has  at  least  had  the 
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effect  of  bringing  the  public  mind  to  perceive  the  abstract  pos- 
sibility of  paying  it  off  at  one  effort.  The  project  is  indeed 
chimerical,  but  only  because  it  makes  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
each  individual  dependent  on  his  own  judgment,  instead  of  that 
of  the  community.  Levy  a  direct  tax  to  the  entire  amount  of 
the  debt,  and  the  debt  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  the  means  of 
paying  itself  off.  The  total  amount  of  the  tax  will,  of  course, 
lie  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  debt.  If  the  debt  happened 
to  be  divided  among  the  community  in  proportion  to  the  tax  to 
be  levied,  so  that  every  man  should  find  himself  possessed  of 
government  securities  to  the  entire  amount  of  his  tax,  he 
would  simply  have  to  give  these  securities  in  payment  of  his 
tax.  He  would  then  be  no  poorer  than  before ;  because  all  that 
he  lost  in  government  debt  he  would  be  saved  in  future  taxes. 
Although  the  debt  is  not  divided  among  the  community  in 
this  proportion,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay 
taxes  for  its  extinction,  yet  the  number  who  own  enough  of 
the  debt  to  pay  their  tax  out  of  it  is  so  great,  that  it  might  be 
paid  off  by  a  single  direct  tax  with  far  less  real  distress  or  dif- 
ficulty than  might  be  anticipated.  A  very  important  consid- 
eration is,  that  if  paid  off  in  this  way  different  classes  of  the 
community  would  not  pay  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
actually  do  pay  by  the  plan  of  gradual  extinction.  When  the 
revenue  to  pay  the  debt  is  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  each  in- 
dividual pays  in  proportion  to  his  consumption,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  of  those  products  of  labor  which  are  taxed. 
But  if  the  debt  is  paid  off  by  direct  assessment,  each  individ- 
ual must  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  present  ability  to  com- 
mand a  considerable  sum.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a  capitalist  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  living  entirely 
on  the  interest  of  his  money,  with  that  of  a  professional  man 
who  earns  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Their  income 
beincr  equal,  if  their  habits  are  similar  they  will  contribute 
equally  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt.  But  if  they  are 
called  upon  for  a  sudden  assessment  to  meet  a  temporary  emer- 
gency, the  capitalist  can,  without  serious  injury  to  his  wealth, 
part  with  a  sum  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  profes- 
sional man  to  raise.  If  the  government  is  engaged  in  war,  and 
must  have  the  money,  the  possessor  of  capital  will  naturally 
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plan  of  raising  the  money  by  bans,  because  he  will 
ihon  b*v.  led  to  him,  from  taxes  levied  on  the  producing 

hieh  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  into 
isury  as  a  war  tax,    But  it  will  be  for  the  interest 

t  the  laborer,  whoso  annual  cousump- 
i  of  n  cts  of  labor  exceeds  his  accumulated  capital, 

r  taxation  ;  1  although 

thare  of  the  tax  may  prove  burdensome,  it  will  amount  to 
he  future  indirect  taxes  which  he  would  other* 
:ontf  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 

-e  two  nv  ■:  money  is  the  more 

nt,  we  shall  not  now  pretend  absolutely  to  do* 
The  is  an  extremely  complex  one,  and  the  two 

i  of  i  rdly  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance.     It  is, 

toitw,  suggested, — 

That  a  great,  sudden,  and  temporary  expenses  like  that  of 
otrlite  wer  should,  in  great  part,  be  distributed  in  proportion 
<>rt*ent  ability  of  individuals  to  sustain  it,  this  ability 
Wag  fixed  by  each  man's  accumulated  wealth,  income,  and 
profession  ;  in  other  words,  the  money  should  be  raised  in 
ftfet  part  by  direct  taxation. 

lad  that  the  regular  and  permanent  expenses,  whether  to 
**rj  an  tii#  or  to  pay  the  debt,  should  be  raised 

tf  tu<*  oil  articles  of  consumption. 

But,£nn!  ntofone  third  of  the  debt,  (say 

°tte  n>ns  of  dollars,)  in  proportion  to  the  present 

lual  to  contribute,  would  be  an  cquitablo 

°K  the  mm  required  might  certainly  be  paid  off.    In  addition 

m  now  levied,  the  government  might,  without 

to  tli  *j(  the  country,  levy  two  an- 

jlred  millions  each,  provided  that 

a  ess  of  every  form  should  be  received  in 

it  of  the  tax. 

plan,  the  South  would  be  relic vod  of 

v  half—  the  debt 

o  be  compelled  to  pay.     But  the  inevitable 

ilil   throw   the  full   share  on   her 

y  of  the  futu.  voters  a 

i\  the  destruction  or  dishonor  of  the  government ; 
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so  that  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  advantage  which  n 
of  the  North  should  gain  by  waiting  till  the  South  is  able  1 
pay  her  entire  share  will  not  be  more  than  compensated  by  tb 
dangers  to  which  such  a  course  would  expose  us. 

One  advantage  of  an  assessment  such  as  is  here  suggeste 
is,  that  it  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  stop  the  export  of  ou 
securities.  Instead  of  selling  them  at  seventy  cents  on  th 
dollar,  individuals  would  save  them  to  pay  their  assessment! 
and  in  consequence  their  value  at  home  would  speedily  ap 
proach  that  of  gold.  The  complacency  with  which  the  publu 
look  upon  the  export  of  our  bonds  by  hundreds  of  millions,  as 
if  they  were  the  products  of  our  industry,  is  truly  remarkable, 
inconsistent  as  it  is  with  the  economical  opinions  entertained 
by  the  majority  in  the  Northeastern  States.  It  can  be  justified 
only  by  carrying  the  principles  of  free  trade  beyond  every  limi 
assigned  by  common  sense.  Allusion  has  already  been  mad< 
to  the  two  opposing  popular  fallacies  respecting  a  nations 
debt; — the  one,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage,  because  it  is  capi 
tal,  and  a  source  of  strength  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  great  evil 
owing  to  the  taxes  which  must  be  levied  to  pay  it.  When  th 
community  which  pays  the  taxes  is  the  same  which  holds  tli 
debt,  the  latter  is  neither  a  source  of  groat  evil  nor  of  grefl 
advantage,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  within  moderate  limits.  Bi 
when  the  debt  is  held  by  one  community ,  and  the  taxes  are  pai 
by  another.  Hie  obligation  is  then  an  unmitigated  evil.  TL 
two  communities  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  relation  o 
debtor  and  creditor,  just  as  if  they  were  two  individuals.  T 
6ay  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  debtor  community  that  it  t 
suffered  to  run  in  debt  as  far  as  its  creditors  will  trust  it,  is  o 
more  true  than  would  be  a  similar  remark  about  an  indivi* 
ual.  A  young  rake,  who  has  come  into  possession  of  a  fortune 
may  spend  it  all  in  a  single  year ;  but  few  will  argue  that 
friend  who  should  induce  him  to  change  his  habits  to  those  o 
temperance,  industry,  and  frugality,  would  do  him  an  evil. 

It  is  not  denied  that  running  in  debt  may  frequently  I 
advantageous.  If  a  nation  or  an  individual  incurs  a  debt  fc 
something  which  is  to  bo  a  source  of  wealth  and  power,  so  th* 
after  he  pays  it,  he  will  be  richer  than  if  it  had  never  been  ii 
curred,  it  is  well.    Therefore,  before  we  can  decide  wheth 
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the  debt  is  oris  not  ust  know  the  terms  ou 

•ttodi  it  is  incurred,  and  wliat  it  is  incurred  for.      What  do  we 
twito   I  bonds  \s  >e  are  exporting?     PI 

•lam^n  We  receive  main- 

If  cloths,  silk*,  nines,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  which  add 
fcltleer  nothing  to  our  ;  at  wealth.     And  see  how 

<W  terms  on   •  now,   for 

«*tr?  hut  *  worth  of  goods,  we  have  to  export  more 

A*  006  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  in  six  per  ccut 
iWtre  pay  eight  percent  interest  on  die  value  received,  and 

Hut  pnl  on  should  look  with  favor  on  such  a  ta 

licable.  n  of 

t  my  complex  nature,  it  might  bo  supposed  that  the  public 
{rurally  did  not  see  into  its  results.     But  when  a  nafi< 
"aborts  exceed  its  exports  by  hundreds  of  millions,  and  tho 
hftaftc*  ii  made  up  by  exporting  natl 
knnsas  a  Jew  oflcrs  an  heir  who  has  not  yet  entered  into  pos- 

i*  estate.  he  nature  and  etfect  of  the  bar 

ttflnot  require  much  elucidation, 

regulation  of  our  currency  is  a  problem  of  far  greater 
fcQplexity  thai;  it  of  our  debt.     In  almost  all  o 

itttunl  reactions  of  the  currency,  pri 
iplex,  that  the  profoundest  political 
^noomUts  hav  ieen  able  to   unravel   them.     But 

tttoptrtd  with  our  prt*sent  bank  -Turnout  currency,  tho 

**tta«:  »eople  is  simple  in  th 

uc  idea  of  its  nay  be  formed  by  glancing 

,  and  bank  and  gov- 

>rtible    in  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

on  which,  after  sev- 

icperiroent,  the  civilized  world  lias 

as  the  1  not  involve  any  new  financial 

more  nor  less  complex   than  the 

first  additional  e  of  com- 

ity wa«  introduced  I  *ue  of  the  legal-tender  o 

OWIl  CTr  II  of  tho 
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people,  Congress,  in  a  moment  of  great  general  depression,  cut 
loose  entirely  from  the  specie  anchorage,  and  substituted  gov- 
ernment six  per  cent  bonds  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  monetary 
system.  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  notes,  convertible 
into  these  bonds,  were  declared  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  They  were  therefore  a  legal  tender  for  the  entire 
principal,  whenever  it  should  become  due. 

This  first  change  in  the  character  of  government  obligations 
to  pay  money  was  little  more  than  a  change  of  principle.  A 
very  great  change  of  principle,  indeed,  when  a  nation  which 
had  agreed  to  pay  gold  coin  would  really  pay  nothing  but  its 
own  promissory  notes ;  but  if  these  promissory  notes  would 
serve  the  receiver  as  well  as  an  equivalent  amount  of  coin,  the 
change  was  productive  of  little  injury.  Now,  this  was  the  case 
so  long  as  the  volume  of  the  notes  was  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred and  f\fty  millions.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  a  na- 
tion or  an  individual  changes  its  principles,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
change  its  practice  accordingly.  To  grant  any  earthly  power 
the  legal  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  issue  notes  which 
it  is  not  obliged  to  pay  in  coin,  and  to  expect  that  this  right 
will  not  be  abused,  is  like  putting  an  open  cask  of  wine  before 
a  thirsty  laborer,  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  confine  him- 
self to  a  single  glass.  Such  a  power  never  was  granted  with* 
out  being  abused.  Before  Congress  adjourned,  the  total  amount 
of  notes  was  increased  to  three  hundred  millionsrof  which,  how- 
ever, fifty  millions  were  reserved  to  pay  depositors.  The  next 
Congress  increased  the  sum  total  to  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  millions. 

During  the  year  1863  the  five-twenty  bond  basis  was  cut 
loose  from,  and  the  entire  volume  of  currency  and  of  publio 
and  private  indebtedness  was  left  without  any  basis  whatever, 
except  such  as  Congress  might  from  time  to  time  fix.  The 
provision  permitting  the  notes  to  be  converted  into  five-twenty 
bonds  was  repealed,  and  the  notes  were  simply  declared  receiv- 
able in  payment  of  all  loans  made  to  the  government.  Here 
was  a  second  addition  to  the  complexity  of  the  system. 

A  third  source  of  complexity  was  devised  in  the  shape  of 
compound-interest  legal-tender  notes.    They  are  legal-tender 
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definite  time  in  other  legal-tender  notes, 
payable  do  one  knows  how  or  when, 
s  mid  the  functions  of  the  national  banks  and  I 
By  in*  another  complex  clement  into  our  calcula- 

tions, in  consideration  of  converting  three 
i  fifty  millions  of  legal- tender  notes  into  iutorest- 
•onds,  are  to  be  permitted  to  issue  three  hundred  uul- 
thoir  own  n> 

However  wise,  patriotic,  or  necessary  these  measures  might 
hive  been,  they  yrero  each  designed  solely  with  reference  to 
fa  fsigencics  of  the  hour,  and  adopted  without  any  inquiry 
r  ultimate   r  n    the  financial  condition  of  the 

rtwitry.  The  government  required  money,  and  each  meas- 
ure ropplicd  a  limited  amount  of  that  commodity;  but  what 
gwerumeut  should  do  when  the  supply  was  exhausted  was  left 
to  W  i  the  emergency  should  arise.     In  no  offi- 

iocument  do  we  find  any  attempt  to  discover  the  effect 
vjkki  govern  men:  the  depreciation  of  the  sue* 

fcsmc  currencies  aut  In  fact,  many  thinkers  are  di»- 

poied  to  deny  that  there  has  been  any  depreciation.  The  first 
•Up  of  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  our  currency  system 
tuntbo  tin?:    V  time  that  gold  has  been  fluctuating 

^two  par  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent  premium, 
h  wis  the  standard  of  value,  gold  or  legal-tender  notes,  or 
two!    This  is  a  disputed  question  ;  aud 
ireua,  let  us  disclaim  all  intention  of  an- 
••wittg  it  with  logical   p  Political  economists  have 

•uthed  in  vain  for  a  standard  of  value  which  would  apply  to 
^rcnt  ages  and  CO*]  >r  even  to  the  same  country  for  two 

fcfettrive  years.     Exchi  value  not  only  depends  upou 

taiice  which  intiuences  the  desires  of  man,  but  U 
Mlf  something  so  impalpable  as  almost  to  elude  exact  dcfi- 
*. 

a  standard  of  value,  though  unattainable,  can  he  ap- 
pro, result  of  an  average  day*e  work  of  the  entire 
Mmmn                 athomatically,  t)  ipproximato  standard* 
:  a  standard  which  we  can  directly  meaa* 
re  an  arc  of  tlie  i 
u  wat  measured,  very  well  defined,  being  exactly  the  forty 
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millionth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  but  not  very  easily 
handled. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  gold  is  the  best  attainable 
standard,  its  value,  as  measured  by  labor,  varying  less  from 
month  to  month  than  that  of  any  other  commodity.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  of  exertion  with  which  men  in  general  can 
obtain  possession  of  a  definite  weight  (say  one  ounce)  of  gold 
is  more  nearly  constant  from  year  to  year  than  an  amount  of 
exertion  defined  in  any  other  way.  If  you  contract  to  deliver 
your  neighbor  an  ounce  of  gold  in  two,  four,  or  ten  years,  you 
can  count  with  more  certainty  on  the  amouut  of  labor  it  will 
cost  you  to  fulfil  your  contract,  than  if  you  agreed  to  deliver 
him  a  specified  quantity  of  flour,  cloth,  or  "  lawful  money."  If 
you  agree  simply  to  pay  twenty  dollars  in  lawful  money,  that 
lawful  money  may,  for  aught  you  know,  be  as  difficult  to  obtain 
as  gold,  as  it  certainly  will  be  if  gold  is  at  par.  On  the  other 
hand,  currency  may  be  issued  in  such  quantities  by  Congress 
and  banks,  that  you  may  be  able  to  possess  yourself  of  the  re- 
quired twenty  dollars  with  very  little  exertion.  For  example, 
if  you  are  a  farmer,  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  them  by  raising 
and  selling  a  single  bushel  of  wheat.  Thus  the  contract  loses 
that  definiteness  which  would  characterize  it  if  you  agreed  to 
pay  gold,  pure  and  simple,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
game  of  chance. 

Still,  gold  itself  is  subject  to  changes  of  value  of  three  different 
kinds.  The  largely  increased  supply  is  undoubtedly  diminishing 
its  value  from  generation  to  generation,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  what  extent.  Like  all  other  commodities,  it  is  subject  to 
slight  fluctuations  from  month  to  month,  but  these  are  rendered 
very  minute  by  the  international  supply  and  demand.  Fiually, 
in  case  of  a  great  war  or  other  social  convulsion,  circumstances 
may  arise  to  change  the  value  of  gold,  independently  of  other 
causes.  Thus,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  great  demand 
of  the  British  government  for  gold  to  export  to  the  Peninsula 
and  other  scats  of  war  created  a  real  rise,  amounting  perhaps 
to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  that  article,  as  measured  by 
the  relative  price  of  other  products  of  labor.  Has  there  been 
a  similar  enhancement  of  its  value  during  our  civil  war  ?  This 
question  can  be  answered  only  by  an  appeal  to  fact.    Reason* 
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ingean  no  more  settle  it  than  it  can  decide  how  much  rain  fell 
in  July,  1863.  Appealing  to  tables  of  prices,  we  find  that  the 
•rerage  price  of  the  products  of  labor  has,  throughout  the  war, 
kept  pace  with  that  of  gold.*  It  is,  then,  a  settled  statistical 
fact,  that  during  the  war  men  in  general  have  been  able  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  a  gold  dollar  with  as  much  ease  as  at  any 
time  before  the  war. 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  argue  that  there  has  been  a 
universal  rise  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  commodities,  it  will  be 
vain  to  discuss  the  question  with  him.  If  the  maker  of  a  new 
yardstick  should  find  that  everything  he  measured  with  it 
teemed  twice  as  long  as  before,  his  neighbors  would  probably 
conclude  that  his  measure  was  only  half  long  enough.  But 
he  might  claim  that  the  human  race,  the  world,  and  the  entire 
solar  system  had  doubled  their  dimensions  while  he  was  hewing 
his  yardstick,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  drive  him  from 
his  position.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  disprove  the  proposi- 
tion that  United  States  notes  are  invariable  in  value  while 
everything  else  fluctuates. 

Having  settled  upon  the  fact  that  gold  is  the  only  practical 
standard  of  value  for  every-day  purposes,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  an  invariable  standard  at  our  command,  we 
hare  a  firm  basis  to  build  our  conclusions  upon.  All  prices 
and  values  must  be  reduced  to  a  gold  standard  before  we  can 

•  It  is  quite  common  to  argue  this  point  from  entirely  insufficient  data,  taking 
tfce  price  of  a  few  articles  on  a  certain  day,  instead  of  the  average  price  of  a  great 
•amber  daring  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Even  then,  what  we  strictly  want  is, 
sot  sn  indiscriminate  average,  but  one  making  due  allowance  for  the  quantity  of 
ttrii  product  produced  or  sold.  To  express  the  rule  in  algebraic  language,  if  the 
friers  of  the  different  products  are  represented  by  pi,  pj,  p*,  etc.,  and  the  quanti- 
ty sold  by  91  f  qt,  95,  the  average  price  of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  will 

be  itprescnted  by 

Pxli  + ptgt  +  p,78  +  p474  +  etc.  ^ 
ft+ft  +  ftt^t^ 
Tb  tablet  of  prices  which  have  appeared  on  several  occasions  in  Hunt's  Merchants' 
XsjEasne  funmh  as  with  the  nearest  approach  to  our  desideratum.  From  a  table 
»  Vol.  XLVIII.  p.  121,  it  seems  that,  during  the  year  1862,  the  average  price  of  a 
ks|t  somber  of  staples  in  the  New  York  market  had  increased  more  than  fifty  per 
ft*tt;  tae  premium  on  gold  having  risen  to  but  thirty-five.  Cotton,  tobacco,  rosin, 
nd  tarpentine  were  excepted  in  taking  the  average.  It  also  appears  that  the  riso 
■  prices  did  not  follow,  bnt  preceded,  the  rise  of  the  premium  on  gold,  and  gener- 
**J  kept  in  advance  of  it.  Again,  from  a  table  in  Vol.  L.  p.  132,  it  seems  that 
tttATtngt  rise  per  cent  in  the  price  of  tifiy-five  products  increased  as  follows  from 
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compare  them  with  each  other.  For  instance,  gold  being  noi 
at  forty-five  per  cent  premium,  and  six  per  cent  bonds  at  su 
per  cent,  it  follows  that  legal-tender  notes  really  exchange  be- 
tween man  and  man  at  sixty-nine  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  M 
per  cent  bonds  at  seventy-three  cents  on  the  dollar ;  and  thu 
not  as  measured  by  an  imaginary  standard,  but  by  the  amount 
of  butter,  flour,  and  beef  which  they  will  buy  in  the  public 
markets.  Measuring  their  value  in  the  same  practical  wty, 
bonds  a  year  ago  were  worth  only  forty  cents  on  (he  dollar. 

An  obvious  corollary  from  the  proposition  just  laid  down  b, 
that,  when  gold  goes  up,  or  the  value  of  the  dollar  falls,  those 
who  owe  money  are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  their  creditor!, 
while  in  the  opposite  case  the  creditors  are  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  debtors.  Henco  every  change  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  is  an  evil.  But  it  is  less  injurious  to  national  wealth 
when  the  creditor  is  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor,  than 
in  the  opposite  case,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  creditor 
class  are  disposed  to  save  their  money,  and  the  debtor  clasi  to 
spend  it ;  and  when  the  debtor  pays  more  than  he  justly  ow 
he  is  compelled  to  be  more  frugal,  while  the  creditor  receives  a 
greater  reward  for  his  frugality,  and  is  therefore  encouraged  to 
be  more  frugal.  Frugality  being  the  foundation  of  all  national 
wealth  and  strength,  the  habits  which  conduce  to  wealth  and 

January,  1862,  to  January,  1864.  For  comparison,  we  append  the  averager1** 
sninm  on  gold  for  the  month  preceding  and  following :  — 

Date. 

1802,  January, 

"      April, 

1863,  January, 
44      May, 
•*      July, 
••      October, 

1864,  January, 

These  result!,  though  conclusive  on  the  general  question,  leave  much  to  be  dew** 
in  accuracy  of  detail,  since  the  most  insignificant  articles  in  the  list  influence  wJ 
result  equally  with  the  most  important.  Had  the  table  been  used  so  as  to  4ew> 
mine,  by  a  method  mathematically  exact,  the  average  product  in  currency  of  adsj^ 
labor  of  the  entire  community,  this  product  would,  we  conceive,  have  bean  foot 
to  agree  much  more  closely  with  the  average  premium  on  gold  than  the  result  resflj 
found.  But  it  suffices  to  establish  this  fact,  —  that  during  most  of  the  war,  and  isl 
more  since  the  war  closed,  men  in  general  can  command  a  given  quantity  of  gall 
with  greater  ease  than  ever  before. 


nunuM  0>  OOLD* 

Parent. 

Month  preo. 

Month  1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

a 

a 

64 

sa 

44 

69 

61 

48 

90 

46 

81 

66 

83 

46 

111 

sa 
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fangth  are  encouraged  by  an  appreciation  of  the  currency* 
ftt  converse  of  this  proposition  is  a  familiar  fact  to  the  philo- 
topbical  of  depreciating  paper  money 

bw  always  been  those  of  luxury,  extravagance,  and  waste 
ifrallh. 

Tfco  experience  of  generations  has  shown  that  the  only  cer- 
tain mode  of  regulating  a  paper  currency  is  to  make  it  con- 
itnlUe  into  coin  or  bullion  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder. 
E*ery  other  mode  has  proved  a  miserable  failure.  Few  practi- 
cal men  will  -sirable  that  our  currency  should 
rue  to  tl  f  specie  as  soon  as  possible.  The  only  sound 
an  fe  is  tlte  consequent  enhancement  of  the 
of  d  those  who  have  contracted  to  pay  money  ; 
l*i  all  inch  contracts  are  now  made  with  eyes  open  to  the  pos- 
ability  of  having  to  pay  in  the  equivalent  of  specie.  Taking  it 
for  granted,  U  i\  our  paper  dollars  must  be  made  as  val- 
uhic  aa  gold  dollars  -cd  to  inquire  how  this  end 
■if  be*t  bo  attained.  But  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
•trite  and  effocts  of  different  ways  of  attaining  it  cannot  be 
fanned  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  laws  which  regulate  tbo 
filtt*                              urrency. 

The  pre«  of  our  paper  dollar  rests  on  two  entirely 

dkinci  bases ;  (1.)  the  want  by  the  community  of  a  circulating 
ttfiuin,  and  (2.)  the  credit  of  the  government.     Let  us  see 

man  in  the  community  is  generally  under  the  neces 
£  in  his  possession,  or  to  his  credit  in  a  bank,  a  greater 
*hm  supply  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  goods  or 
ling  his  debts.     Although  the  amount  which  any  one  man 
re  b  varying,  the  total  amount  held,  in 

by  a  ation,  is  remark 

ktUnt     Even'  finds  that,  although  the 

ok i  to  ii  of  any  individual  depositor 

tetutes  violently,  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  all 

itef  very  slowly, 

ptOpfo  of  t:  ,  hut 

circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  was,  if 

about  half  was  in  the  form  of 
,  and  most  of  the  other  half  in  circulating  notes  of 
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the  banks.*  This  amount  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  country,  however,  the  propo- 
sition respecting  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency and  its  gold  value  may  be  expressed  thus :  The  total 
gold  value  of  the  circulating1  medium,  including  bank  depos- 
its, cannot  permanently  fall  below  Jive  hundred  or  six  A**> 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  average  price 
of  the  products  of  industry,  gold  included,  cannot  permanent!} 
rise  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  excess  of  the  total  volume  of 
circulating  notes  and  bank  deposits  over  the  above  amount 
For  instance,  if  the  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  and  bank 
deposits  is  limited  to  one  thousand  millions,  prices  cannot  per 
manently  rise  to  more  than  twice  their  gold  value. 

The  proposition  in  question  is  not  laid  down  as  universal!} 
true.  It  ceases  to  hold  good  when  the  public  feel  that  the  cur 
rency  is  going  to  ruin,  because  then,  every  one  being  anxious 
to  pass  off  all  the  money  he  receives  as  soon  as  possible,  lest 
he  lose  by  the  crash,  the  money  circulates  with  preternatural 
rapidity,  and  thus  does  far  more  than  the  regular  amount  of 
business.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  Rebel  States ;  but,  happily, 
we  have  not  been  under  the  influence  of  such  a  fear. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  all  prices  will  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  currency,  is  not  necessarily 
true,  unless  we  mean  by  the  term  "  volume  of  currency  "  some- 
thing differing  from  the  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  held 
by  the  community.  It  is  self-evident  that  government  credit 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  value  of  the  notes,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  total  amount.  When  men  in  general  contemplate 
the  future  of  government  credit  and  the  national  currency  with 
confidence,  instead  of  paying  out  their  money  as  fast  as  they 
receive  it,  they  will  save  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in 
government  bonds,  or  in  hope  that  prices  will  fall.  Few  will 
give  a  hundred  dollars  for  any  article  not  urgently  required,  if 
he  feels  confident  that,  by  waiting  a  few  months,  he  will  get  it 


*  It  w  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  total  rolnme  of  the  circnlatim?  a*- 
dium,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  how  much  coin  entered  into  it.  The  coin  held  by 
the  banks  is  not  to  he  included,  it  being  represented  by  the  depoaita  and  cimriadofr 
Fifty  millions  will  probably  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  Um  coin  actually  aflri 
by  the  people  as  money. 
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ty  ;   nor  will  any  provident  man  prefer  seventy  gold 
HlaiV  worth  of  luxuries  to  a  hundred-dollar  gold  bond,  if  he 
viat  the  bonds  will  really  be  paid  in  gold.     If  this 
increased  confidence  in  the  future  is  general  throughout  tho 
community ,  ult  will  he  a  general  full  in  prices  ; 

ia  oilier  words,  an  appreciation  of  the  currency  before  a  single 
peenh  ithdrawn  by  the  government. 

I  Bat  it  is  plain  that  the  effective  volume  of  the  circulation  is 
as  diminished,  because  this  is  not  the  total  amount  of  govern* 
ajt  it  hioh  can  be  used  for  money,  but  the 

which  is  actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of 
If  you  have  a  ten-dollar  hill  in  your  drawer  which 
nd  at  the  present  tariff  of  prices,  $0  that  you 
do  mot  t  j'inic  fc,  then  that  bill  is  part  of 

fa  effect  lation;  but  if  you  intend  to  add  more  to  it 

and  invest  the  whole  in  seven-thirties,  or  if  you  are  keep- 
ing it  in  hat  prices  will  fall,  it  is  withdrawn  from  cir- 
mUtion  as  much  as  if  it  were  waiting  to  be  burned  in  the 


t  th£  proposition  in  another  and  perhaps  a  cloarer  light, 
wppov?  that  the  entire  twei  i  hundred  millions  of  our 

fiMic  debt  were  put  into  such  a  shape  that  it  could  pass  from 
tond  to  hand  as  money,  and  were  made  a  legal  tender  between 
ils,  Would  the  value  of  the  debt  be  depreciated  ?  To 
nttaUtin  the  affirmative  would  be  to  maintain  that,  by  adding 
to  Ike  number  of  uses  of  a  commodity,  its  value  might  be 
flminbhod,  —  a  surdity.     It  is  therefore  possible  to 

■TO  many  times  as  much  money  in  the  country  as  is  nc 
&fo*e  in  efl  iges  without  producing  depreciation, 

the  money  shall  have  a  value  in- 
urrency. 
lUae  Uwa  of  currency,  and  il  a  of  our  double  b 

i»y  well-known  (acts  of  our  financial  hi 

16  winter  of  INO'J-  I  tl-teuder 

•©to,  payable  no  one  knew  how  or  whetn  was  worth  from  seven 
In  ten  p«  than  a  six  per  cent  bond,  both  principal 

eminent  was  bound,  by  every  co 
pay  in  gold;  and  this  was  simply  bo 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  inoney,  while  the  bond 
8 
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could  not.    Thus  its  usefulness  as  money  gave  it  a  value  i 
government  credit  alone  could  not  give  it. 

Again,  the  most  superficial  observer  cannot  have  faiL 
notice  that  the  two  periods  of  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
have  been  those  of  heavy  subscriptions  to  government  1 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  large  conversion  of  note* 
bonds.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  nearl; 
hundred  millions  were  subscribed  to  the  five-twenty  loan : 
during  the  same  period  the  premium  on  gold  fell  from  se 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of 
the  subscriptions  to  national  loans  were  comparatively  a 
and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  period  we  witues 
continuous  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  from  125  to  260.  D 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  premium  on 
fell  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  while  the  immense  sub 
tions  to  the  seven-thirty  loan  were  going  on. 

It  is  not  claimed  that,  in  the  cases  just  alluded  to,  the 
conversion  of  notes  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fi 
gold.    The  conversion  of  the  notes  and  the  fall  in  gold 
conjoiutly  the  effects  of  the  increased  confidence  of  the  p 
in  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  one  could  not 
occurred  without  the  other.    So  long  as  prices  were  ke 
two  or  three  times  their  gold  height,  almost  the  entire  vo 
of  the  currency  would  be  needed  to  effect  the  exchanges  < 
community,  so  that  there  would  be  little  to  spare  the  go 
merit.     Oil  the  other  hand,  had  no  loan  been  offered, 
would  have  been  no  inducement  to  lay  up  money  to  invi 
government  securities,  so  that  there  could  not  have  been  i 
of  a  fall  in  gold. 

A  very  powerful  party  oppose  a  return  to  specie  paymen 
the  ground  that  such  a  course  would  prove  highly  inju 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  This  view  cs 
supported  by  arguments  seemingly  so  powerful,  it  appef 
strongly  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  functions  of  money,  an 
grain  of  truth  which  it  contains  stands  out  so  strongly,  tha 
worthy  of  very  careful  consideration. 

Let  us  imagine  the  internal  commerce  of  a  country  goii 
at  a  regular  and  natural  rate.  Let  us  follow  in  imaginatic 
.course  of  a  dollar  bill,  and  see  what  office  it  performs.    W 
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the  hands  of  a  farmer*  lie  exchanges  it  with  a  shoemaker 
Sir  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  shoemaker  pays  it  to  the  grocer  for  a 
pooad  of  tea  grocer  sends  it  to  an  importer,  and  orders 

nor©  lea*     The  importer  must  import  more  tea,  and  with  the 
Wl  boy*  wheat  for  export  from  the  very  farmer  from  whom  the 
Ml  started*     Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  it  may  have  a 
exchanges.     Six  hundred  million  such  bills  keep  up  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  country. 
ppose,  now,  that  government  had  induced  the  farmer  to 
•  est,  or  loan  the  dollar,  and  wear  his  old  shoes  awhile 
r.     Then  it  would  seem  that  the  shoemaker,  not  selling 
shoes,  cannot  buy  the  pound  of  tea.     The  grocer  orders 
tea  from  the  importer.     The  importer  has  no  occasion  to 
f  wheat  from  the  farmer,  or,  rather,  he  buys  one  dollar's 
worth  lew*     Thus  all  the  commerce  which  would  have  been 

Kted  by  that  dollar  ceases.  Withdrawing  it  from  circula- 
is  Ulte  Withdrawing  blood  from  the  veins  of  a  workman. 
ircy,  in  his  pamphlet,  describes  what  he  conceives  to 
bt  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  He  sees 
millions  of  people  wholly  or  partially  unemployed,  thousands  of 
traders  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  thousands  of  mills 
lad  factories  standing  idle,  and  all  for  the  want  of  money  to 
fay  die  workmen  and  buy  the  goods,  aud  thus  establish  the 
"•ocictary  circulation." 

bed  in  the  last  paragraphs  is  so  strong, 
tail  an  attempt  to  carry  it  by  a  direct  assault  would  be  likely 
to  remit  in  failure.  But  if  we  besiege  it  by  regular  ap- 
pNdieSt  it  will,  we  eon  m   proved  wholly  untenable. 

Tie  que*!  f  fact  rather  than  of  logic.     The  position 

rf lie  paper-money  school  is,  that  a  diminution  of  the  currency 
»iB  produce  certain  injurious  effects  on  the  ability  of  men  to 
txehange  and  enjoy  the  products  of  each  other's  labor.  Wo 
cUixa  that  human  nature  b  so  constituted  that  the  cause  in 
on  never  did  and  uever  cau  produce  the  effects  attributed 
to  an  injurious  extent,  and  that  there  is  no  example  of  a 

being  without  a  circulating  medium  adequate 
e  exchanges  which  they  are  disposed  to  make.    We  shall 
facta  which  we  oppose  to  the  views  disputed  in  such  a 
that  their  truth  will  be  evident  to  the  enlightened  good- 
of  the  reader. 
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Taking  a  bird's-eye   view   of   the   country,   we   sco   crop* 
reaped,  railroads  built,  steam-en l  going*  freight  trains 

moved,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  bought  and  MM.  If  the 

actual  moving  power,  the  efficient  cause,  which  keeps  the  social 
system  in  such  a  state  of  activity  ? 

We  answer,  it  is  the  desire  of  every  individual  man  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  labor,     Many  might  say  it  is  the  desire  of  the  in- 
dividual to  acquire  money  ;  but  this  is  a  secondary  and  m 
occidental  link  in  the  chain  of  causes.     Why  does  he 
money  ?     Only  that  he  may  buy  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor 
witli  it.     Force  hi m  to  keep  all  the  money  h 
exertions  will  instantly  cease.     The  desire  for  goods  which  bo 
hopes  to  buy  with  the  money  is  therefore  tho  original  and  sole 
motive  which  keeps  up  his  exertions. 

The  amount  of  each  man's  labor  is  regulated  by  a  law 
is  wholly  independent  of  money,  lie  will  labor  as  long 
wealth  which  he  produces  compensates  him  for  the  irk 
of  the  labor,  and  no  long*  r.  It  is  impossible  to  force  his  indus- 
try beyond  this  point;  and  if  it  were  possible,  doing  so  wonM 
diminish  his  happiness,  because  the  advantages  of  increased 
wealth  would  no  longer  compensate  for  the  irksomeness  of  the 
increased  labor.  And  he  will,  of  his  own  accord,  labor  until 
the  compensation  in  question  is  established,  unless  he  id  liable 
to  be  forcibly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  when  men  corn*  liange 

products  of  their  industry,  as  a  general  rule,  they  •;• 

icts  of  labor  for  the  products  of  equal  labor.  In  othe 
words,  the  money  prices  which  they  set  on  their  goods  aro  pro- 
portional to  the  labor  of  producing  them.  And,  as  the  only 
limit  of  the  disposition  to  the  failure  of  its  product  to 

afford  sufficient  enjoyment,  so  the  only  limit  of  the  demand  for 
any  class  of  goods  is  the  willingn  be  community  to  gire 

vchange  for  them  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  I 
protection,     lake  shoe*,  for  The  aggregate 

individuals  in  the  i  is  tho 

measure  and  limit  of  the  total  demand  for  shoes.  The  aggre- 
gate desire  of  n»  for  looon  •  hich  ia  itaotf 
the  product  of  tl.  of  the  «:■  r  transportation, 
is  the  exact  measure  of  tho  demand  for  locomotives;  aodto 
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tftk  til  other  articles,  —  the  desire,  however,  beginning  to  oper- 

lie  only  when  sufficiently  intense  to  induce  the  person  desiring 

to  give  an  equivalent  in  the  products  of  his  own  labor  for  the 

desired. 

Thus  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  production  and 

exchange,  are  defined  without  reference  to  the  circulating  me- 

And  our  positions  thus  far  will  not,  we  conceive,  be 

But  tl  <i  may  contest  our  farther  advance 

mnewbat  aft  llowing  fashion  :  — 

We  folly  admit  the  truth  of  your  laws  of  the  limits  of  indus- 
try, exchange,  and  demand,  provided  that  every  man  who  pro- 
daces  anything  desired  by  others  can  exchange  it  for  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  hich  he  himself  desires.  But  you  know 
that,  in  the  Tast  majority  of  cases,  the  man  who  wants  his 
product*  will  not  be  the  man  whose  products  he  wants ;  the 
exchange  must  therefore  he  made  indirectly,  by  means  of  the 
circulating  medium.  But  by  deranging  the  circulation,  its 
power  to  effect  these  indirect  exchanges  is  diminished. 
To  this  the  reply  is,  that  money  has  no  "  power "  to  effect 


It  is  only  the  instrument,  not  the  cause,  of  the 
exchange  ;  a  very  necessary  instrument  it  is  true,  but  the  very 
bet  thai  it  is  at  me  necessary  and  simple  affords 

fa  best  guaranty  that  no  community  will  ever  be  long  with- 
out iL  The  community  will  always  have  enough  of  the 
medium  of  exchange,  because  any  easily  transportable  coin- 
aodiiy  can  be  used  as  such.  Our  school-books  tell  us  that 
boo  and  talt  have  been  used  as  money  by  barbarous  tribes ;  and 
we  all  know  that  Indian  corn  and  wampum  were  ouce  lawful 
money  in  tin-  very  Commonwealth,  and  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  best  possible  media  of 
exchange,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  else  being  I 
a»  money- — just  as  a  man  who  had  always  eaten  out  of  silver 
.ir  starvation  if  reduced  to  pewter.  If  we  were  next 
year  driven  to  use  tobacco  as  money,  allowing  all  who  were  so 
ditpoMsd  to  issue  their  notes  payable  in  tobacco,  it  would  not 
permanently  d in  tary  circulation,"  more  than  the 

destruction  of  ail  the  silver  and  china  in  the  country  would 
quantity  of 
Let  ua  now  take  up  hi  a  hypothesis  of  a  universal 
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cessation  of  the  demand  for  the  products  of  industry, — not 
because  they  had  ceased  to  be  desired,  but  because  of  a  want 
of  the  instrument  of  demand,  namely,  money,  —  and  see  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  Would  every  one  have  stood  idle? 
No*  Nearly  every  one  would  have  said,  we  may  as  well  work 
as  stand  idle;  and  would  have  gone  on  with  their  work,  onl 
with  less  than  their  usual  energy,  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
demand.     Thus,  a  surplus  of  all  the  articles  I  by 

would  have  been  accumulated.  Now,  we  ask,  is  there  any 
example  of  a  country  being  in  possession  of  all  the  articles 
which  its  people  desired,  but  the  people  unable  to  use  tho*c 
articles  for  the  want  of  means  to  effect  a  general  system  of 
exchange?  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  example* 
True,  goods  are  often  produced  for  which  there  is  no 
But  this  is  only  because  people  do  not  desire  them  with  suf* 
ficient  intensity  to  give  an  equivalent  of  their  own  labor  in 
exchange,  or  because  large  classes  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  producing  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  as  was  the  ewe 
during  the  famine  in  Ireland,     Such  misfortunes  are  ah 

rily  the  result  of  sudden  changes  in  the  indttsi 
suits  of  a  people,  such  as  result  from  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  or  peace  to  war.     They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with   the  currency.     Mr.  Carey's  tableau  vivant  is  as  purely 
imaginary  as  if  he  had  reproduced  the  history  of  the 
putians. 

Now,  what  is  the  error  of  the  views  we  set  forth  respecting 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  a  dollar  from  the  currency? 
not  really  true  that  the  faraicr  would  be  prevented  from  buy* 
ing  the  shoes,  the  shoemaker  from  buying  the  tea,  the  grocer 
from  ordering  of  the  importer,  and  the  importer  from 
ing  the  farmer's  Hour  ?     It  could  be  true  only  for  a  few  dsy* 
or  weeks  at  farthest,  and  it  would  not  necessarily  be  true  at  ill* 
The  first  effect  of  the  temporary  diminution  in  the  doman 
goods  would  be,  that  every  one  would  offer  his  products  a 
vhrtiptr.     The  farmer,  estimating  more  highly  the  ^orprnm»t 
dollar,  will  offer  his  flour  to  the  importer  a  little  cheaper;  Ito 
■r  will  then  be  obliged  to  offer  his  tea  cheaper  in  projec- 
tion ;  and  finally  the  ritoemftkar,  to  increase  the  demand  ft* 
lib  ill  sell  them  cheaper,  and  the  farmer  will  now  bej 
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Lt  the  diminished  price*     If  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar 
)led,  this  cheapening  process  will  go  on  till  prices  are 

fe  half.  Then  the  "  societary  circulation  M  will  again 
t  natural  rate.  The  fifty-cent  note  will  perform  all 
formerly  performed  by  the  dollar  note ;  the 
take  the  place  of  the  two-dollar  note,  and  the  fifty- 
k  of  the  hundred-dollar  check.  Every  one  will  de- 
i  much  benefit  from  his  labor  as  before,  because  he  buys 
I  as  sella  at  half  price, 

^ularly  enough,  Mr.  Carey  gives  so  happy  an  illustration 

supposed  wants  of  the  country,  that  it  perfectly  illus- 

l  roi\     He  compares  the  pouring  of  money  into 

I  of  commerce  to  the  opening  of  a  clearing-house  for 
5  country.  Now,  if  he  should  account  for  a  total 
i  in  the  banking  business  by  assuming  that  the  clear- 
had  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  banks  could  no 
exchange  their  checks  and  bills,  and  should  propose  to 
sh  a  clearing-house  in  every  street  of  every  city  of  the 
lie  ground  that  banking  would  increase  in  propor- 
y  the  number  of  such  institutions,  there  would  be  as 
truth  and  common  sense  in  his  propositions  as  in  those 
itally  sustains. 

rljr  all  the  views  we  have  thus  far  combated  are  examples 

nf  the  theatre  which  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 

is  under  which  we  see  men  act  are  the  necessary  limi- 

all  human  action.     The  fabled  currier,  who  argued 

was  nothing  like  leather''  to  fortify  a  city,  was  no 

i  of  this  idol  than  the  financier  who  argues  that 

Khing  like  money  to  carry  on  war.     Leather  was  the 

trument  of  all  the  good  he  had  ever  done  the 

ed  from  it ;  and  was  he  any  more  to  blame  for 

liat  without  leather  society  would  relapse  into  chaos, 

ier  for  thinking  that  money  is  the  moving  power 

The   man  of  thought  knows  that  the 

race  is  too  skilful  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 

lerm&ttc  fitly  impeded  in  his  course  merely  by  the  depri- 

usual  means  of  prog] 

muiieiit  injury  can  arise  from  the  most  rapid 
payments,  we  may  inquire  how  a  specie  basis 
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is  to  be  reached.  Many  used  to  think  that  our  paper  mo 
would  become  as  valuable  as  specie  of  itself  after  the  war 
over.  This  delusion  has  already  been  corrected  by  sad  ej 
rience.  If  the  permanent  circulation  of  the  country  is  to  < 
sist  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  government  currei 
three  hundred  millions  of  bank  notes,  and  as  great  a  valu< 
bank  deposits  as  the  banks  choose  to  receive  and  loan,  i 
morally  certain  that  the  currency  will  be  depreciated  to  f 
or  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  years  to  come1;  in  other  wo 
that  the  price  of  gold  will  range  from  200  to  250.  W 
government  ceases  to  ask  for  loans  without  making  provi 
for  paying  its  notes  in  specie,  every  note  will  be  in  the  mai 
for  the  purpose  of  buying,  and  prices  will  be  inflated  in 
portion  to  the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  the  price  of  j 
will  necessarily  keep  pace  with  that  of  everything  else. 

A  return  to  a  specie  basis  is  impossible  without  contrac 
the  total  note  circulation,  bank  and  government,  to  sometl 
like  three  hundred  millions.  There  being  now  some  ei 
hundred  millions  of  notes  afloat,  the  consequence  of  an  c 
to  redeem  them  immediately  in  specie  would  be  to  cause 
hundred  millions  to  rush  to  the  treasury  in  a  mass.  Of  coi 
these  could  not  all  be  redeemed  at  once. 

But  these  five  hundred  millions  must  in  some  way  be  n 
drawn  before  a  specie  basis  can  be  reached.  The  questior 
how  shall  the  withdrawal  be  effected.  Let  us  fund  the  rec 
dant  currency  in  a  long  loan,  say  the  public.  The  ques 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  thus  fund  the  surplus  curre: 
is  discussed  with  a  blissful  unconsciousness  that  there  is 
impediment  in  the  way  of  its  being  done.  The  public  s 
to  forget  that,  unless  the  funding  is  compulsory,  it  takes 
parties  to  fund  a  note,  the  note-holder  and  the  governm* 
or,  rather,  the  consent  of  the  former  to  any  arrangement 
government  chooses  to  propose  is  taken  for  granted.  But 
us  see  on  what  kind  of  terms  a  note  could  be  funded  on  a  1 
loan. 

The  five  per  cent "  ten-forty  loan,"  both  principal  and  ii 
est  payable  in  coin,  is  at  present  selling  at  a  discount  of  six 
a  half  per  cent  for  currency,  and  therefore  at  sixty-five  oent 
the  dollar  in  gold.    If,  therefore,  the  government  chose  to  f 
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>  outstanding  legal-tender  notes  in  five  per  cent  bonds,  not  a 
i  would  come  in  to  be  funded,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 

cheaper  from  the  public. 
>ut,M  say  some, tb  lei  ns  offer  long  bonds,  irredeemable  for 
>r  time  than  ten  years.     Suoh  bonds  will  be  much 
rali  in  the  comparatively  short  ones." 

ho  latter  assertion  can  be  most  conclusively  refuted,  both 
experience  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.    We  now  have  five- 
witjr  bonds,  nx  per  cent,  redeemable  at  any  time  after  two 
,  and  long  bonds  irredeemable  until  1881 ;  but  the  average 
the  latter  is  but  an  insignificant  fraction  higher  than 
of  the  former ;  frequently  there  is  no  difference  at  all  iu 
a,  after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  accrued  interest. 
k  long  bond  can  be  more  valuable 
than  a  abort  latter  may  be  redeemed  at  a  time 

a  hen  the  former  is  above  par.    It  seems  then,  that,  in  the  gen- 
eral opinion  c  lie,  there  is  no  probability  of  a  six  per  cent 
load  being  much  above  par  in  coin  in  the  next  sixteen  years. 
If  this  its  the  ease  with  a  six  per  cent  bond,  for  a  much  stronger 
will  it  be  the  case  with  one  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
,;  «>  that  a  four  or  five  per  cent  bond,  irredeemable  for  a 
years,  would  be  worth  no  more  than  a  ten-forty  bond, 
:  to  an  amount  so  small  that  ouly  the  eccentric 
fca  who  might  be  tickled  with  the  thousand-year  plan  could 
ed. 
The  bona               If  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  only  five 
per  out.  must  be  sold  below  par.     How  much  below?     Sup- 
the  first  hundred  millions  can  be  sold  at  present  prices, 
to  three  millions  of  curreucy,  the  cur- 
t  will  tli  >re  valuable  iu  proportion  to 
hundred  millions  will  have  to  be  sold 
greater  discount,  —  how  much  greater  it  is  impossible 
*»y.    All  we  can  say  ist  that  the  present  gold  value  of 

ertnin  t  id  the  currency  value 

i  ;  «j  that  when  the  value  of  the  currency  is 

ight  up  |q  that  of  .  bond*  will  sell  at  some 

In  tl»  far  judging 

*herr*Umt5  t*cawetfl  theao  limits  the  prioa  will  settle, let  us 
ibr  <*r  70  per  cent,  at  !  price. 
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The  knowledge  that  the  currency  must  appreciate  by  the 
funding  process  will  make  the  holders  of  notes  unwilling  to 
fund  them  at  present  rates ;  probably  89  is  the  highest  price 
that  would  be  obtained  for  the  first  hundred  millions  of  bonds. 
The  probable  cost  of  funding  the  five  hundred  millions  of  notes 
will  then  be  as  follows :  — 

The  holders  of  the  first  hundred  millions 

of  notes  will  demand  about  112  millions  in  five  per  cent  bondi 

The  second  hundred  millions,  116       u  .«  « 

«  third  u  a  H9        ««  « 

"  fourth         «  «  123        mm  « 

u  fifth  u  u  127        a  u  a 

Total,  597  millions. 

Annual  interest,  30  millions,  nearly. 

This  method  will,  we  fear,  not  be  received  with  much  favor. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  expressions  of  those  who  favor 
the  funding  plan,  they  intend  the  bonds  to  be  taken  at  par. 
If  they  simply  wait  for  this  to  be  done,  they  will  wait  for  many 
years ;  and  our  currency  will  in  the  mean  time  be  subject  to 
the  most  disastrous  fluctuations. 

The  great  objection  to  the  funding  plan  is,  that  the  future 
will  be  as  uncertain  as  ever.  The  notes  withdrawn  can  be  re- 
issued at  almost  any  time.  No  one  will  be  able  to  tell  when  a 
specie  basis  will  be  reached,  whether  in  six  months  or  six 
years ;  and  no  one  will  know  how  long  before  some  party  in 
favor  of  repudiating  redemption  in  specie  will  get  possession 
of  the  government,  and  reissue  the  entire  mass  of  currency. 
The  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  widely  circulated  document :  — 

"  All  is  greenbacks.  If  you  invest  in  Boston  Sixes,  better,  if  possi- 
ble, than  the  British  Exchequer  Bills,  and  pay  120  for  them,  what  will 
you  get  paid  off  in  when  they  mature  ?  what  will  you  get  the  interest 
in?  In  gold?  No,  sir:  in  greenbacks.  Invest  in  New  York  City 
Sixes,  and  pay  110  for  them.  When  you  or  your  children  come  to  be 
paid  up,  you  will  get  greenbacks,  and  one  hundred  dollars  of  green- 
backs for  one  hundred  dollars  of  debt,  and  no  more.  The  interest  and 
the  principal  of  every  debt  of  every  State  in  this  Union,  except  Califor- 
nia, temporarily  indulging  herself,  and  being  indulged  by  os,  in  a  ] 
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flf  netaltir  pri<lpt  is  payable  in  grr  en  backs,  Every  debt  of  every  kind 
ft  uYe  buitoees  of  ilu*  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people  is  payable  in 
pmtacfc**     Practically,  gmld  is  not  money/* 

Remembering  that,  as  the  term  "  greenback  "  is  here  used, 
ans  any  piece  of  paper,  however  worthless,  which  any 
party  which  may  hereafter  come  into  power  may  choose  to  de- 
clare lawful  money,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  here 
presented  is  dark  enough  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  contemplate 
sting  their  capital  in  any  form  of  indebtedness,  public  or 
ite.* 
A.  modification  of  the  plan  just  discussed,  and  possibly  a 
measure  which  the  advocates  of  funding  have  in  view,  is  to 
make  the  exchange  uf  the  notes   for  bonds  compulsory,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  character  of  lawful  money,  now  and 
forever*     To  avoid  the  injustice  of  making  those  who  had  con- 
tracted debts  in  currency  pay  them  in  coin,  it  should  be  pro- 
idedt  — 
That  all  debts  contracted  before  January  1, 1863,  should  bo 
only,  as  required  by  every  consideration  of 

All  debts  contracted  between  January  1,  1863,  and  the  pas- 

of  the  act,  to  be  discharged  by  paying  seventy  cents  on  the 

oin. 

All  debts  contracted  thereafter  to  be  payable  in  coin  only ; 

coin  alone,  or  notes  convertible  into  coin,  to  be  lawful 

niey  or  legal  tender* 

This  would  be  for  the  government  the  cheapest  plan,  and 
ibly  the  be  cat  recommendation  of  this  plan  is, 

lest  injustice  would  be  done  to  individuals  by  it  than  by 
riy  other.     It  li  the  only  one  which  makes  allowance  to  both 
Jtor  and  creditor  for  ttion  and  appreciation  of 

i  currency  in  which  ti  is  contracted.     The  principal 

» to  it  are,  (1.)  that  the  notes  would  still  bo  used  as 
money  in  current  transactions,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  1ml  mruent  in  threaten- 

ing liate  all  tied  to  the  treasury  by  a 

r  m  k  !■•»  teem,  thfo  dltrotinicring  picture  was  pre»eniccl  to  the  people 
to  tutbtiu  (JUe  public  crtdit,  ai  on  argument  for  inventing 
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certain  time;  and  (2.)  that  many  intricate  legal  question* 
might  arise  respecting  the  time  when  a  debt  should  be  consid- 
ered as  contracted. 

A  third  method  would  be  to  fix  by  law  a  date  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments.  Our  failure  to  do  this  in  th9 
beginning  was  one  of  our  most  serious  financial  errors,  for  ev 
note  whioh  has  no  fixed  time  of  payment  cannot  have  any 
definite  value  as  a  debt.  At  this  time  not  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try has  the  remotest  idea  when  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  non-interest  bearing  notes  will  be  payable. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  month  and  day  for  a  universal, 
payment  should  be  fixed,  but  that  the  date  should  be  in  soma 
way  defined.  It  may  be  enacted  that  all  notes  surrendered  to 
the  treasury  during  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1866,  shall  be  paid  in  coin  during  the  month  of  January,  1867  i 
that 

All  notes  surrendered  during  Shall  be  paid  in 

March  and  April,  1866,  February,  1867. 

May  and  Jane,  1866,  March,  1867. 

July  and  August,  1866,  April,  1867. 

September  and  October,  1866,  May,  1867. 

November  and  December,  1866,  June,  1867. 

January  and  February,  1867,  July,  1867. 

March  and  April,  1867,  August,  1867. 

May  and  June,  1867,  September,  1867. 

July  and  August,  1867,  October,  1867. 

September  and  October,  1867,  November,  1867. 

November,  1867,  Thirty  days  after  surrender. 

December,  1867,  On  January  1, 1868. 

After  January  1,  1868,  On  demand. 

By  thus  extending  the  redemption  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  currency  and  its  diminu- 
tion in  volume  would  be  gradual,  extending,  as  it  would,  over 
all  this  period.  The  government  also  would  save  interest  on* 
the  money  from  the  date  of  surrender  of  the  note  to  that  of 
payment. 

Whatever  method  is  adopted,  we  strenuously  maintain  that? 
its  first  feature  should  be  a  permanent  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments at  a  definite  time.  A  mere  withdrawal  of  the  surplus 
currency  will  not  only  fall  to  produce  the  desired  feeling  of 
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rity,  hut  it  will  produce  in  the  greatest  degree  that  tem- 
:agnation  of  business  which  is  so  ranch  feared  by  the 
ocates  of  an  expanded  currency.      But  when   every  one 
that  specie,  and  nothing  else,  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
currency,  toen  will   regulate  their  business  and  their  prices 
itigly,  and  the  change  may  be  effected  without  injury  to 
except  mere  gamblers  in  prio 

us  on  the  mode  of  attaining  a  specie  basis 

the  most  important  questions  we  have  to  dis- 

Our  national  currency  being  a  fixed  fact,  shall  it  be  a 

fauik  or  a  government  currency  ?     At  present  it  is  a  mixture 

of  the  two.     Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  compound-inter- 

at  legal  ;  ttee,  which  are  likely  soon  to  be  hoarded  for 

ademption,  wo  now  have  iu  circulation  about  four  hundred 

tod  fifty  millions  of  government  notes,  or  "  greenbacks/*  and 

three  hundred  millions  of  National  and  State  bank  notes,  the 

liter  of  which  will  be  converted  into  the  former  as  soon  as 

pf  the  Currency  can  issue  them.     If  the  issue 

tfthif  bank  currency  were  prohibited,  a  roturn  on  the  part 

•f  the  government  to  specie  payments  would  be  comparatively 

**f.   We  have  already  seen  that  about  three  hundred  millions 

i*  notes  will  be  kept  in  circulation  after  the  resumption,  be- 

*tn  this  amount  is  absolutely  needed  to  transact  the  business 

rftbe  country.     If,  then,  no  bank  notes  were  in  circulation, 

**&  live  government  should  offer  to  redeem  in  specie  all  its  own 

Dterest  bearing  notes,  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

ftfllww  would  be  pt  the  rest  being  retained  for  cur- 

**tof.    But,  with  three  hundred  millions  of  bank  money  to 

*rm  the  purposes  of  currency,  the  entire  four  hundred  and 

roment  notes  will  havo  to  be  redeemed 

*tofsa  specie  basis  can  be  reached.     The  entire  burden  of 

Noting  those  tin  [red  millions  of  bank  notes  must 

^sfora  be  borne  by  the  governnv 

Gongraa,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  taxing  all  the  State 

">A«  y  out  Of  U    the  Com  til  md 

***iJm«c  ii  s  should  not  be  allowed  I  i  cur- 

iae? Iiy  their  issues.    But  the  fact  that  the  National  bank  oar* 
^cy  vas  yet  toon  than  that  of  the  State  banks 

*■  to  have  bc«n  overlooked,  and  Instead  of  beiuv  ted, 
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it  was  fostered.     It  was  supposed  to  support  the  government 
credit  by  facilitating  the  negotiation  of  loans.     It  seems  to  be 
universally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  great  subscriptions  to 
the  seven-thirty  loan  were  very  gratifying,  because  tl 
cated  that  the  government  credit  was  good.     But  th 
jumps  altogether  too  quickly  at  this  conclusion.     These  large 
subscriptions,  in  themselves,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  our 
public  credit  is  not  absolutely  worthless.     Suppose  our  go* 
ment,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Oouf  ,  had  offered 

to  receive  Confederate  currency  in  payment  of  all  its  loans, 
with  what  alacrity  would  loans  have  been  taken.  Jeff  Davis 
would  have  been  glad  to  loan  us  a  thousand  millions  at  once. 
But  would  his  oflbff  have  been  heralded  as  proof  of  the  high 
standard  of  our  credit  ? 

Why  should  the  government  adopt  a  policy  by  which  the  to* 
tcrest  on  its  debt  shall  be  increased  by  twenty  millions  a  year! 
That  reasons  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  it,  we  do  not  deny,  Th&e 
reasons  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  entirely  baseless 
and  illogical,  and  those  which,  whether  strong  or  weak,  are 
really  founded  on  a  logical  basis.  Among  the  former,  that  most 
prominently  urged  will  be  that  the  national  banks  su] 
public  credit,  aud  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Thia  tg+ 
son  scarcely  touches  the  point  iu  question.  We  do  not  propose 
to  abolish  the  national  batiks,  or  chauge  their  charters,  or 
tail  a  single  one  of  their  legitimate  privileges.  We  sim] 
that  they  shall  be  made  to  confine  themselves  to  their  1 
mate  business  of  receiving  deposits  and  discounting  note*. 
We  insist  that  the  business  of  supplying  a  national  euro 
belongs  to  the  general  government,  and  that  tl  >tons 

surrender  of  the  advantages  of  this  business  to  private 

ttiuns,  aud  that  at  a  time  when  the  future  is  frau 
danger,  is  a  policy  so  clearly  bad,  that  it  is  acquiesced  in 

I  through  a  general  n  Uension  of  it  and  eff 

A  large  ions  are  those  which  start 

from  ion,  as,  for  instance,  tha: 

ernmont  should  nut  be  bankers."     AU  such  sweeping 
zutiuns,  wIumi  used  I  >r  an  argument,  we  don; 

the  same  grounds  that  logicians  have  den 
gism  a*  »t  for  arriving  at  trutli. 
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ight  as  well  object  to  our  postal  system  on  tbe  general 
und  that  governments  should  not  be  carriers  ;  or  declare  in 
saving  our  entire  navy  built  in  private  shipyards,  on 
.rovernmeuts  should  not  be  shipbuilders.    It  is 
ible  to  prove  that  governments  should  not  be  bankers, 
t  first  proving  that  participation  in  anything  whatever 
thai  can  be  called  bauking  is  deleterious  to  the  government  in- 
ter* is,  without  proving  the  very  point  in  dispute.    In 
practice,  such  maxims  always  give  way  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation.     The  post-office  money-order  system  was  object- 
ed I".             e  this  form  of  banking  was  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the Post-Oftice  Department;  but  Congress  wisely  concluded  that 
logical  definitions  of  the  functions  of  any  department  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  public  convenience. 

Pooly  logical  reasons  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  sub- 
ti  of  bank  for  government  notes  are  those  given  in  the 
i  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1864 :  — 

*  Government*  should  not  be  bankers.  None  has  existed  which 
mild  be  safely  trusted  with  the  privilege  of  permanently  issuing  its 
•wn  notes  as  money.  Circulating  notes  have  been  issued  under  pecu- 
liar dreuinstance*  by  other  governments,  M  it  is  now  being  done  by 
that  of  tbi  a;  but  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  against  it 

•A*  permanent  policy;  and  nothing  but  an  overpowering  public  exi- 
gesey  will  at  any  time  justify  it  Under  popular  institutions  like  ours, 
dangerous,  no  more  corrupting  power  could  be  lodged  in  the 
l  of  tie  party  in  possession  of  the  government ;  none  more  peril- 
tti  to  official  probity  and  free  elections.  Give  to  a  party  dominant  in 
fat  legislative  and  i  branches  of  the  government  the  authority 

if  Mining  paper  money  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  country  with 
ill  cvrrri"'  I  as  it  would  be  to  no  restraint  but  its  own  pleasure, 

■ad  whit  guaranty  would  there  be  that  thi?i  authority  would  be  honestly 
,  .  .  The  power  of  issuing  government  promise* 
i  a  etrcuLftiing  medium  is  too  dangerous  a  one  to  be  conferred  upon 
f  party  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances." 

As  we  understand  Mr.  McCulloch,  wo  heartily  indorse  all  he 

ifiio  Ui»  paragraph,  except  tbe  first  sentence.     The  author- 

i  illy  possessed  by  any  and  every  party  which  may  here- 

i  pay  orT  the  national  debt  by  an  iaaue 

Iced  a  terrible  one,  and  one  with  which  it 
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has  no  business  to  be  intrusted.     The  possibility  of  its  exorci 
is  the  sword  of  Damocles,  which  now  hangs  ot  head* 

our  public  credit,  and  keeps  our  securities  at  a  liscoui 

at  a  tunc  when  our  government  is  among  the  most  st 
powerful  on  the  planet.     If  this  source  of  danger  would,  i 
deed,  be  removed  by  withdrawing  our  gover  totes,  th 

increased  security  of  our  credit  might  compensate  for  tit 
pense.     But  the  weak  point  of  the  argument  is,  that  t] 
circulation  will  neither  remove  nor  mitigate  the  dan: 
has  been  judicially  decided  by  the  highest  St*ito  courts 
Congress  does  indeed  possess  this  terrible  authority  ;  and  thai 
ends  the  question  until  we  adopt  a  constitutional  a  mend  men 
that  nothing  hut  gold  coin  shall  ever  be  a  legal  tender  in  pay 
ment  of  debts.     The  mere  withdrawal  of  out  will 

deprive  any  future  Congress  of  the  power  to  flood  the  countr 
with  paper  money ;  but  a  burden  of  twenty  millions  in  extri 
interest  on  the  debt  will  rather  increase  their  disposition  t 

e  it.    It  will  be  like  stripping  the  leaves  from  a  sb 
because  its  roots  are  exhausting  the  soil. 

Mr,  McCulloch  seems  disposed  to  let  the  root  of  the  evi 
remain.     He  defends  our  issue  of  legal-tender  d  t  on 

the  legitimate  ground  of  their  expediency,  as  furnishing,  to* 
limited  extent,  government  indebtedness  in  a  form 
time  tout  burdensome  to  the  government  (because  it 
interest),  and  most  acceptable  to  the  people  (becau- 

-ed  as  money),  but  on  the  very  last  ground  on 
patriot  ought  to  defend  them, —  their 
the  opinion,  that  **  there  are  now  very  few  intellie 
who  are  not  persuaded  that,  without  th  s  and  tho 

acter  of  lawful  money  given   to  them  by  Congress  and 
firmed  by  the  courts,  the  credit  of  the  nation  would 
way  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion. "     Now  t; 
can  l>e  justified  B  only  on  the  ground  that,  at  Q 

when  there  was  mor>  m  the  country,  and  less  use  G 

than  ever  before,  the  public  would  not  trust  th*  roan* 

with   their   idle   capital   on    any  but  no*- 

That  art  notes  on  such  grounds  as  this  could  impro** 

public  credit*  cu  DD  ruin,  is  a  proposition  wbfcfc 

needs  only  to  be  onderttood  to  mi  futution  unneoenaf?- 
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The  assertion  of  necessity  emasculates  the  wholo  argument. 
is  a  logical  argument,  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  irre- 
deemable paper  money  in  general,  aud  applies  with  as  much 
farce  to  the  present  national  bank  currency  as  to  a  govern- 
meet  currency.  A  national  bank  note  is  practically,  though 
not  theoretically,  irredeemable,  so  long  as  specie  payments 
ire  suspended.  Redemption  in  coin  is  the  safety-valve  which 
rantres  the  escape  from  circulation  of  all  notes  issued  in  excess. 
But  redemption  in  it  r  is  simply  a  safety-valve 

leading  into  a  twin  boiler,  where  the  pressure  is  as  great  as  in 
Ike  Mler  to  ed.     Under  such  a  system,  the  bank  cir- 

euUtion  i  I  to  no  restraint  but  the  pleasure  of  the  party 

in  power :  and  there  is  no  guaranty  whatever  that  its  issue  will 
hi  regulated  by  the  real  wants  of  the  community. 

frankly  admit  that,  in  assuming  irredeemableness  and 
ted  issues  as  necessary  characteristics  of  government 
Mr.  McCulloch  has  all  the  facts  of  history  on  his  side, 
tod  agman*t  that  now  sustained*  The  whole  history  of  govern- 
BMit  paper  money  is  a  continuous  record  of  human  folly,  fatu- 
as  facts  of  American  history  familiar  to 
frary  reader  abuudantly  illustrate,  liut  what  was  the  essence 
of  the  evil?  Simply  this:  that  governments  have  invariably 
nfated  to  redeem  —  in  other  wards,  pay  —  their  notes  when 
Iba?  were  a  legal  tender  between  individuals.  Mr.  McCulloch 
<*actadest  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  if  our  government  issues 
jeper  money  permanently,  its  policy  will  be  of  tile  same  kind. 
it  the  same  time  he  has  entire  confidence  that  government  will 
idlrere  to  its  obligation  to  pay  its  funded  debt.  Supposing  his 
■tgetnent  to  I  against  government  than  against 

Wk  pa:  reo  will  be  best  appreciated  bf  putting  it  in 

•»  fbrm  of  an  answer  by  government  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
pmtftda  of  hi  policy. 

Qurttion,  Why  do  you  allow  those  banks  to  issue  notes,  and 
ti»fco  borrow  them  yourself  and   i  and 

tifeQ  pay  tbem  out  to  your  creditors  when  the  latter  would  take 
J'jmt  own  notes  at  readily  as  those  of  the  hank  ? 

A*Ai  \  if  wo  issue  our  own  not- 

•kill  very  lik  and  thus  bring  discredit  on 

iiirwdf  and  r  »e  financial  interests  of  the  country.    You 


.  —  wo.  210. 
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know  rcry  well  that  neither  we  nor  any  other  government 
could  be  trusted  to  maintain  the  credit  of  tl 
and  we  make  no  claim  to  have  improved  our  morals  in  tfuj 
respect.  But  we  can,  whenever  we  choose*  force  these  corpo- 
rations to  pay  their  notes  ;  so  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  danger. 

These  sentences  contain  all  the  pith  of  the  continuation  of 
Mr.  MeCulloeh's  argument  as  found  un  pages  5  and  6  of  hii 
Report.    Grant  this  premise  :  The  contraction  of  a  dc 
form  of  a  circulating  note  does  not  nccess  olve  its  i 

diation, —  and  you  knock  the  corner-stone  from  his  argument. 
Admit  that  the  obligation  to  redeem  such  a  note  may  be  as  **• 
cP'd  as  the  obligation  to  pay  a  bond  on  maturity,  and  the  wbol* 
fabric  comes  to  the  ground.     The  question  then  comes  to  this: 

i  this  nation  exhibit  such  firmness  of  principle  that  its  note* 
shall  be  issued  and  redeemed  in  accordance  with  certain  previ- 
ously defined  laws,  from  passive  obedience  to  which  the  treasury 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  deviate  on  any  pretext  whatever?  If 
not,  we  yield  the  entire  point.  Our  government  must  throw 
away  an  advantage  which  might  save  it  from  dishonor,  simply 
because  it  cannot  trust  ite  own  firmness  of  purpose.  But  if 
Congress  can  bind  the  Treasury  Department  by  mandatory 
laws,  then  we  aver  that,  if  that  body  will  employ,  in  elaborat- 
ing a  system  of  government  paper  money,  a  small  part  of  the 
ingenuity  which  it  formerly  exhibited  in  inventing  compro* 
raises  between  freedom  and  slavery,  it  will  succeed  in 
ing  most  of  the  evils  feared  by  Mr.  McCulloch. 

To  discuss  the  varii  Me  systems  of  regulating 

currency  would  unduly  increase  the  length  of  this  article* 
ribtj]  atop  only  lo  present  the  leading  features  of  one  such  sya- 
torn,  which  seems  to  to  the  actual  conditio: 

the  country.     Should  tl.  ability  of  having  some  kind  of 

until  our  national  debt  is  paid  off  become 
of  general  discussion,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
*  practical  working  of  the  proposed  system  mo: 
detail.     The  gnat  objects  to  be  attained  am  threcfol  i  \  — 

1.  That  Ifal  value  of  every  paper  dollar  shall  he  as  nearly 
possible  that  of  a  gold  dollar. 

9.   i  volume  of  cum  !l  be  din 

excessive. 
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8,  That  it  shall  be  increased  when  too  small. 

To  attain  the  first  end,  Congress  should  pledge  itself  to  a  re- 
ie  payments  at  a  definite  time.  We  have  already 
indicated  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  best  method  of  bringing 
our  currency  to  a  par  with  specie. 

Let  ft  tax  of  ^ent  per  annum  be  levied  on  all  bank 

circulation  indiscriminately.  If  this  is  done,  government  will 
lure  to  sell  about  two  hundred  millions  of  six  per  cent  bonds  to 
nit**  to  redeem  the  notes  which  will  be  handed  in,  or  to 

*eR  for  notes  at  the  market  price.  If  it  is  not  done,  it  will  cost 
probably  five  hundred  millions  in  such  bonds  to  secure  the 
jwwnption. 

To  necure  the  diminution  of  the  currency  when  excessive, 
iBoe,  in  lieu  of  the  present  government  and  bank  notes,  notes 
i«rable  iu  coin  thirty  days  after  surrender  to  the  treasury ; 
the  holder  of  the  note,  on  surrendering  it,  to  receive  a  coin 
certificate  payable  in  thirty  days  to  him  or  his  assignee.  The 
of  the  United  States  to  be  pledged  that  all  such  certificates 
ihtll,  at  maturity,  be  paid  in  coin  containing  at  least  twenty- 
Arte  grains  of  fine  gold  in  every  dollar,*  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  have  unlimited  power  to  sell,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket^ all  bonds  necessary  to  provide  coin  for  this  purpose.  The 
aotef  to  be  lawful  money  in  current  transactions,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  in  less  than  ninety  days  after  being  con- 
tracted, so  long  as  they  are  redeemed  at  the  treasury,  and  no 

tmgi 

By  this  plan,  the  operation  of  supplying  a  currency,  and  of 
diminUhin^  it  when  excessive,  can  be  performed  by  govern- 
ment as  w«*U  as  by  banks.  But  how  increase  it  when  deficient  ? 
The  banks  do  this  by  discounting  the  notes  of  individuals,  —  a 
kind  of  business  which  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  government  to 
ftdartake.  But  there  are  several  ways  by  which  government 
effect  the  desired  result. 
Enact  that  notes  shall  always  be  issued  on  demand  in 


T 


•  it  not  •»  be  regretted  Unit  the  old  habit  of  specifically  pledging  the  faith  of 
IV  f  amxl  States  lo  repay  all  moneys  borrowed  has  been  abandoned  ?     Would  not 
credit  be  slightly  improved  if  every  provision  for  future  loans  should 
dattstt,  "and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  ts  hereby  pledged  to  cause 
ia   said  loan  to  be  paid  in  gold  coin  containing 
»  grain*  of  fiue  gold  in  every  dollar  "  1 
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exchange  for  bullion  or  coin,  at  a  certain  rate,  say  an  allow- 
ance of  one  fourth  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  coin. 

Pay  principal  or  interest  of  the  public  debt  io  notes, 
advance  of  the  time  when  due,  whenever  the  holders  are  rill- 
ing to  allow  a  certain  discount. 

3.  Make  loans  to  the  banks,  under  such  restrictions  as  dull 
secure  the  government  against  loss  by  the  return  of  the  notes 
for  redemption. 

As  auxiliaries  to  the  general  system,  repeal  all  laws 
anything  but  gold  coin  receivable  in  payment  of  loans, 
repeal  the  law  absolutely  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  which  may 
ho  charged  by  the  banks.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  passed 
the  usury-law  stage  of  financial  civilization,  and  become  willing 
to  let  the  rate  of  interest  be  determined  by  the  state  of  the 
money  market. 

Such  a  currency  would  not,  we  conceive,  be  subject  to  a 
single  objection  which  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  t 
bank  circulation. 

While  differing  from  Mr.  MeCulloch  on  the  important  point 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  only  just  to  bear  tribute  to  the 
general  fairness  of  statement  and  liberality  of  view  which  char- 
acterize his  Report.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  singular  contrast  ta 
the  crude  and  prejudiced  fancies  which  form  the  staple  of  moil 
of  our  current  speculation  on  financial  subjects.  All  his  word* 
are  those  of  one  disposed  to  weigh  carefully  both  f  th* 

question.  We  differ  with  him,  because  we  assign  less  ioipor* 
tanco  to  the  mere  machinery  by  which  the  exchanges  of  thft 
nation  are  carried  on,  and  individuals  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  common  cause.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  one 
of  the  false  ideas  of  the  working  of  that  machinery  which  OW0 
naturally  imbibe  from  what  they  see  of  the  operations  of  tmdc 
ami  mdustry.  One  great  object  of  the  study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy is  to  eradicate  these  Baconian  idols  of  the  theatre  from  it* 
.iind.  The  importance  of  this  point  will  wainmi  same  further 
Uustrati 

When  one  views  the  operations  of  a  powerful  piece  of  ©* 
chiuery,  it  is  natural  to  if  the  for*  i  in  the  pofr 

arous  wii  •  swift-moving  pinions*  and   the  mr 

Tin    stream  of  water  quietly  running  through  the  turbine  i 
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ipt  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  Yet  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cause  and  the  measure  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  mill.  A 
wheel,  a  cog,  or  a  pinion  can  be  replaced  in  a  short  time  ;  but 
remove  the  waterfall,  and  the  machinery  all  stops  forever. 

Men  make  a  similar  mistake  in  seeking  to  learn  why  some 
nations  have  become  rich  and  powerful,  and  others  poor  and 
mi;  their  laws,  their  commerce,  their  banks, 

tod  their  tariffs,  to  find  the  seeds  of  power  or  decadence.  We 
«areb  in  vain.  Wealth  and  power  are  characteristics  of  peo- 
ple more  than  conditions.  At  least  the  characteristic  is  the 
Mb  cause  of  the  condition.  A  nation  is  poor  for  the  same 
that  it  is  dirty,  because  it  will  not  take  the  pains  to  be- 
otherwise.  Let  the  people  of  England  and  Spain  change 
place*,  and  in  ten  years  the  Cunard  steamers  will  start  from 
Cadiz  instead  of  Liverpool,  Why  ?  Simply  because  the  Eng- 
liili  people  are  willing  to  expend  the  labor  necessary  to  build 
the  steamer  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  her,  while  the  Spaniard 
toald  prefer  to  purchase  present  enjoyment  by  selling  her. 

However  wealthy  individuals  may  be,  a  people  cannot  put 
forth  their  power  without  a  government.  Having  got  a  gov- 
ernment, its  power  is  measured  by  the  will  and  energy  of  the 
people,  and  not  by  its  banks  or  financial  system,  provided  that 
die  interests  of  government  and  people  are  really  the  same. 
Bat  if  the  government  has  other  ends  than  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion,—ends  which  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  not 
be  willing  to  carry  out,  —  then  some  system  of  cajoling  becomes 
necessary.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  national  debts  of  Eu- 
wpe.  Warlike  and  ostentatious  monarchs  desired  to  spend 
more  money  than  their  people  would  have  been  willing  to  pay 
in  taxes.  So  they  borrowed  the  money,  not  for  their  people's 
good,  but  for  their  own,  trusting  to  get  out  of  the  former  by  a 
*  of  small  contributions  what  they  would  have  been  un- 
ng  to  give  at  once. 

The  purpose  for  which  our  government  may  want  money 
can  nerer  be  of  this  nature,  because  it  is  simply  the  agent  of 
tbe  nation,  and  its  good  is  the  good  of  the  nation.  Its  power 
and  its  credit  rest  directly  upon  the  virtue,  integrity,  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  pe  d  upon  nothing  else.  No  intermediate 
tfeatt,  such  as  national  banks  or  other  corporations  designed 
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to  support  its  credit,  can  help  it  in  any  considerable  degreo; 
and  when  we  lean  on  such  supports,  we  trust  to  a  broken  rood* 
So  with  irredeemable  paper  money  and  a  national  debt.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  social  sci- 
ence to  show  that  these  add  nothing  to  the  power  of  a  people. 

Although  this  fact  is  so  well  understood  by  those  who  have 
made  the  dynamics  of  the  social  system  a  subject  of  study. 
seems  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the  popular  mind  the 
that  money  is  the  sinew  of  war,  and  that  it  must  be  got  by 
CQwing.     And  yet  it  is  as  false  in  political  economy  as  the  doc- 
trine that  the  earth  is  an  immovable  plane  would  be  in  geog- 
raphy.    No  theory  has  been  oftener  disproved  by  experience. 
Our  first  war  for  independence  showed  that  paper  money  was 
only  a  rude  and  violent  instrument  of  taxation,  giving  loll 
to  the  government  which  it  did  not  take  from  the  people, 
have  seen  revolutionary  France  throw  aside  her  paper  moutf 
and  come  back  to  specie  just  as  her  twenty  years'  struggle  with 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe  was  fairly  begun*     We  hi** 
seen  England  raise  by  taxation  her  entire  war  expenses  during 
her  struggle  with  Napoleon.     Why,  then,  could  we  not  light 
without  such  cumbersome  and  expensive  auxiliaries  aa  irre- 
deemable paper  money  and  a  permanent  debt  ?    It  is  impo* 
sible  to  borrow  money  from  our  own  citizens  in  sums  larger 
than  could  be  raised  by  taxation.     For  the  only  absolute  limit 
of  taxation  is  fixed  by  the  power  of  the  individual  to  pay ;  and 
tin's  is  also  the  necessary  limit  of  the  ability  to  loan.     No  oft* 
can  loan  money  unless  be  is  able  to  dispense  with  its  use  ;  an! 
if  he  can  dispense  with  it,  he  can  pay  it  as  a  tax.    Again,  I 
are  great  numbers  who,  from  lack  of  faith  or  frug.i 
loan  the  government  nothing ;  but  all  this  class  can 
by  taxation,  and  thus  be  made  to  lighten  t  en  which 

would  otherwise  fall  exclusively  on  those  possessed  of  cooi- 
dence  in  the  stability  and  good  faith  of  the  government,  Thai* 
to  a  republic  like  ours,  a  permanent  national  debt  is  not  only 
a  source  of  danger,  and  an  unmitigated  evil,  hut  it  is  an  «iB 
to  which  there  can  never  be  any  absolute  necessity  of  our  bag 
BUtrjocted. 

Public  opinion,  we  trust,  w  ig  accept  those  genetal 

propositions  as  the  basis  of  our  future  financial  policy;  —  UiU 
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fte  collective  virtue  and  public  spirit  of  the  individual  citizens 
rfaar  republic  Id  >urce,  and  the  only  source,  of  all  our 

rational  power;  that  the  functions  of  government  are  limited 
ng  the  ways  and  means  by  which  each  individual  citi- 
Mt  can  moet  conveniently  bear  his  share  of  the  public  burden  ; 
that  taxation,  and  not  loans,  is  the  proper  way  of  meeting  an 
extraonlinary  expenditure  whieh  taxes  the  whole  energies  of 
fbe  people,  loans  being  advisable  only  when  the  emergency  is 
ftoi  sufficient  to  necessitate  the  expensive  machinery  of  taxa- 
tion. When  these  principles  are  acted  upon,  our  government 
will  be  a  common  wealth  in  deed,  as  in  name,  and  our  financial 
st*tem,  from  being  the  most  complex,  will  become  the  most 
tunple  among  nations. 


Art,  V*  —  1*  MSmoire   9m   VOrigim  et   F  Organisation  des 

CommUtf*  Conciliatcurs  en  Dannvmarc*     Par  A.  B.  Roths. 

penhague.    1803*    16mo.     pp.  J 

t  Beytr&gt  zur   KemUniss  der    Vergleichs-Einrkhtungen  in 

IMnemark.  Von  A.  B.  Rothe.    Copenhagen.   1804,   16mo, 

118. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  administration  of  justice 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  in  a  very  wretched  state.  At 
do  time  can  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  theoretical  simplicity  of 
the  civil  taw  be  truly  extended  to  the  practice  of  the  courts; 
and  at  thb  period  the  forms  of  procedure  were  to  the  full  as 

o*o  and  a*  provocative  of  delay  and  expense, 

as  those  in  i  u  chancery  suit,  while  the  legal  profe- 

generally  were  accused,  and  it  would  seem  justly,  of  chicanery, 
and  of  eagerness  rather  to  foment  litigation  than  to  promote 

real  interest*  of  their  clients.     To  remedy  these  growing 
evil*  several  governments  established  Courts  of  Conciliation 
fur  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes.     These  courts  ditf 
considerably  in  their  organization,  and  met  with  very  different 

la  meet  countries  the  exj>  has  entirely  failed  and 
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been  abandoned.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  Holland,  and  substantially  at  Geneva.  In  Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  courts  have  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  are  said  still  to  fulfil  their  intended  purpose;  in 
France  too  they  still  exist,  but  chiefly  as  a  mere  form,  of  little 
or  no  use. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  similar  tribunals  into 
England,  notably  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1830,  and  also  into 
this  country,  as  by  the  commissioners  who  prepared  the  New- 
York  code.  None  of  these  attempts  have,  we  believe,  been 
successful. 

We  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Conciliation. in  the  countries,  Den- 
mark and  France,  where  they  are  still  to  be  found,  to  note  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  attended  them,  to  trace  the  causes 
to  which  success  may  be  due,  and  to  consider  whether  the  same 
causes  exist  to  lead  to  the  same  result  among  ourselves. 

The  Courts  of  Conciliation  were  established  in  Denmark  by 
a  royal  decree  of  July,  1795.  There  is  one  in  the  capital,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  chief  towns,  while  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
outside  the  towns  is  divided  into  districts,  each  with  its  separate 
court.  This  system  of  judicature  is,  however,  confined  to  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  proper,  comprising  Jutland  and  the 
islands ;  it  was  never  extended  over  the  rich  duchies  of  Hol- 
stcin  and  Schleswig. 

In  Copenhagen  the  court  consists  of  three  members,  —  a 
president,  chosen  from  among  the  assessors  of  the  city  court, 
one  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  one  of  the  thirty-two  represent- 
atives of  the  city.  The  president  holds  his  office  for  four  years, 
and  may  be  reappointed;  but  the  two  other  members  are 
changed  weekly  in  regular  rotation.  In  the  other  towns  the 
magistrates  nominate  four  or  six  candidates,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  citizens.  These  two  compose  the  court,  and  re- 
main in  office  three  years.  In  the  country  districts  the  duty 
of  holding  these  courts  devolves  upon  the  grand  bailiffs,  or  those 
counts  and  barons  who  have  the  like  authority ;  but  the  districts 
are  so  arranged  that  no  place  shall  be  more  than  twelve  miles 
from  the  seat  of  a  court ;  and  if  any  bailiwick  comprises  more 
than  one  district,  the  bailiff  appoints  as  deputies  two  worthy 
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ntuens,  who  hold  court  in  his  stead  iu  the  districts  remote  from 

md  country,  service  on  those  courts  is  eompul- 

and  no  barrister,  attorney,  or  judge  of  the  ordinary  court 

ibem.    Each  court  has  a  clerk,  a  seal,  and  a  record  ; 

MUM  of  the  smallest  country  districts  the    presiding 

smtar  acts  as  clerk.     A  member  interested  in  a  case  is  not 

fared  to  sit,  neither  is  he  if  related  to  one  of  the  parties, 

the  other  party  waives  the  objection. 

n  the  court  is  constantly  in  session  ;  elsewhere 
con:  lly  meet  once  a  week.    They  always  sit  with 

ial  limits  of  each  court's  jurisdiction  are  pre- 
and  all  persons  within  them,  even  tho  nobility,  the 
litary,  and  the  clergy,  who  have  special  tribunals  of  their 
t  amenable  to  the  ordinary  law  courts,  are  yet 
wty*ct  to  the  Courts  of  Conciliation.  These  courts  have  juris- 
diction over  all  questions  which  might  form  the  subject  of  a 
suit  at  law,  with  the  following  exceptions: — 1.  Criminal  cases  ; 
jits  brought  by  any  department  of  the  royal  government  j 
I  Hatters  relative  to  bills  of  exchange ;  4.  Actions  for  libel 
against  public  officers;  5.  Matrimonial  causes.  Under  this 
tat  head  it  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  though  the  court 
a  divorce  or  separation,  even  with  the  consent  of 
parties,  it  can  compel  the  attendance  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  attempt  t<>  reconcile  them;  and,  failing  this,  can  arrange 
terms  of  separation,  which  it  reports  to  the  court  authorized  to 
act  in  such  ca- 
The  proceedings  before  the  Courts  of  Conciliation  begin  with 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim 
ante  and  residence  of  both  parties.  This  complaint, 
b  may  be  oral,  but  is  generally  written  and  may  be  accom- 
bjr  audi  papers  as  bear  on  the  case,  is  entered,  on  its  re* 
lion,  in  the  record.  Thereupon  summons  to  the  plaintiff 
iidant  are  issued  by  the  court,  and  served  by  its  officers, 
receive  a  trW  for  each  person  summoned.     Theso 

are  paid  tiff,  and  repaid  to  him  by  the  defend- 

t,  if  the  award  of  the  court  so  decrees  and  is  concurred  in. 
b  the  towns,  are  obliged  to  appear  the  day  after  sum- 
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mens ;  in  the  country,  on  the  fourth  day.  An  appearance  in 
person  is  required,  unless  the  party  has  one  of  the  legal  ex- 
cuses :  these  are  absence,  sickness,  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  and  "  private  business  which  cannot  be  deferred  or  which 
will  be  prejudiced  by  delay*"  When  any  one  is  prevented  by 
a  legal  excuse  from  appearing  in  person,  he  must  send  a  proxy, 
with  full  power  to  act  in  his  name.  All  barristers,  attorneys, 
and  their  clerks,  are  excluded  from  appeat  he  Courts 

of  Conciliation,  either  as  proxies  or  in  any  other  representative 
or  advisory  capacity. 

If  the  plaintiff  irf  to  appear  when  summoned,  he  is  nonsuit* 
ed.     If  the  defendant  fail  to  appear,  the  court  certifies  th 
on  the  original  complaint,  which  is  returned  to  the  plaintiff,  who 
can  then  bring  the  case  before  a  court  of  law ;  n 
will  order  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  tr  ilam* 

to  which  all  persons  tern  ere  liligantes  are  subject,  die  carta 
before  the  Court  of  Conciliation,  and  compensation  to  the  {.Iain- 
tiff  for  loss  of  time*  All  these  costs  and  damages  must  be  paid 
by  the  defendant,  even  should  the  final  decision  of  the  cause  be 
in  his  favor* 

When  one  party  appears  by  proxy,  the  Court  of  Conciliation 
has  no  authority  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  legal  excuse  far 
the  failure  to  appear  in  person,  but  the  alleged  excuse  is  entered 
on  the  record,  and  its  sufficiency  must  be  judged  of  by  the  ll* 
court  should  the  case  come  before  it ;  if  deemed  insufficient,  the 
party  in  fault  is  mulcted  in  the  same  costs  and  damage*  U  i 
tdant  who  has  failed  to  appear  altogetl 

When  the  parties  are  before  the  court,  their  names  and  the 
subject-matter  of  dispute  are  entered  in  the  record.    The  plain* 
then  stales  his  grievance,  and  the  defendant  replies,  admit- 
truth  or  making  a  counter-statement  of  his  own. 

If  the  dispute  turns  on  a  question  of  fact 
\M  by  the  documentary  evidence  produced,  the  ooart 
grants  a  continuance  to  allow  the  plaintiff  time  to  examine  wit- 
nesses. Tins  examination,  v,  in  writing,  takes  place  to* 
fore  Ihi  ordinary  tribunals,  the  Court  of  Conciliation  having  no 
power  to  administer  an  oath.  The  defend:  ross-exaurift* 
utifTs  witnesses,  hut  he  is  not  allowed  to  examine  aqf 
witnesses  of  bis  own;  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  prodm 
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deuce  on  his  own  behalf,  he  must  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
iward  of  the  Court  of  Conciliation,  and  bring  the  case  before  a 
court  of  law.  When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  deposition 
£  delivered  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  it  is  taken  to  the 
plaintiff,  who  appears  with  it  before  the  Court  of  Conciliation 
B  adjourned  hearing*  The  court  then  reads  these  deposi- 
tions in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  explains  to  them  the  law 
bearing  on  the  case,  and  makes  its  award* 

The  parties  can  agree  to  this  award  or  not*  If  they  agree,  it 
is  put  in  formal  shape,  inserted  in  the  record,  and  signed  by 
both  parties.  A  copy  ta  furnished  to  the  plaintiff,  who  can  at 
tree  have  execution  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  judgment 
law  court  of  last  resort,  no  exception  or  appeal  being 
illowcd  to  in:  ith  or  delay  it. 

If  execution  is  not  levied  within  a  year  and  six  weeks,  the 
must  be  renewed  before  the  Courts  of  Conciliation  by  a 
process  analogous  to  scire  facias  at  the  common  law.  This 
provision,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  case  of  awards  by  the  Courts  of  Conciliation,  but  extends 
to  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

■If  either  party  refuses  to  agree  to  the  award  of  the  Court  of 
ncili;  if  the  defendant  neglects  to  appear  before  it,  a 

insfer  of  the  cause  to  the  courts  of  law  takes  place.  In  case 
>f  a  refusal  to  agree,  the  court  notes  it  on  the  record,  and  re- 
turn* to  the  plaintiff  his  original  complaint,  with  a  certificate 
of  this  refusal ;  and  the  plaintiff  can  tben  proceed  in  the  courts 
of  law*  The  latter  courts  refuse  to  consider  any  case  which 
has  not  been  before  the  Court  of  Conciliation. 

Wc  hare  already  said  that  these  courts  always  sit  with  closed 
doors.  This  is  a  most  important  provision.  No  declarations 
or  admissions  of  the  parties  are  of  any  weight  outside  the 
court-room,  or  are  allowed  to  ice  or  in  any  way  affect 

sohaeqnent  proceedings.    If  tl  ts  agree  to  an  award,  this 

it  of  course  y  tho  court,  and  there  are  two  other 

rule  of  secrecy.     In  the  first  placet  all  ques« 
itWc  to  f  partial  in  person  or  by 

y  arc  ce  i  ts  of  law,  and  a  note  of  any  ac- 

tual violence  or  je  to  an  adversary  before  the 

cour  .,  and  a  copy  furnished,  if  desired, 

ujured. 
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Tiic  Courts  of  Conciliation  can  punish  by  imprisonment  any 
violence  or  disorder  committed  in  their  e;  all  Ol 

contempts  they  report  to  the  royal  ohanD 

In  Copenhagen ?  there  are  no  costs  of  court  except  fees  to 
the  officers  who  serve  the  summons;  the  members  of  the  court 
and  its  attendants  have  salaries  from  government,  and  all  oon- 
tinirei it  expenses  are  also  paid  from  the  public  lis  the 

towxu  and  in  the  country  districts  a  small  fee,  one  thtr 
which  goes  to  tho  clerk,  is  paid  to  the  court  for  each  case  set- 
tled by  award*     The  plaintiff  pays  all  ind  the  award  dt- 
termines  whether  the  defendant  shall  reimburse  him ;  and  if 
so,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part.     When  a  case  is  tr; 
to  the  law  courts,  no  fee  is  paid  to  the  Court  of  ( 
and  no  other  fees  are  ever  allowed  than  tiiose  just  sj 

From  this  brief  account  the  theory  which  uini  5  Dan- 

ish Courts  of  Conciliation  becomes  evident*     It  is  this.     Much 
Hess   litigation   will   be   prevented,  if  disputants   can   be 
brought  together  to  tell  their  stories  to  disin 
in  whose  character  and  judgment  they  have  tenoe,  aod 

before  whom  they  must  govern  their  tongues  and 

eeially  if  influences  adverse  to  conciliation  are  ul 
freedom  and  openness  of  speech  can  be  secured,  and  if  tho  da* 
lay  interposed  by  the  hearing  bo  short.    The  Punish  1- 
have  striven  fully  to  carry  out  this  theory;  they  bring 
putants  together  by  forbidding  litigation  except  under  I 
penalties  to  any  party  who  docs  not  consent  to  meet  the 
in  person*     They  have  attempted  to  secure  I 
ncss  of  the  arbiter,  and  tho  confidence  of  the  suitors  in  him,  by 
the  rules  of  his  nomination  and  appointment.     They  hare  en- 
forced the  government  of  tongue  and  the 
arbiter  with  the  authority  of  a  judge*     They  have  aimed  to 
banish  infill              1  verse  to  conciliation  by  forbii               ♦  dis- 
putants to  he  represented  or  assisted  by  lawyers.     They  hiT3 
provided  for  freedom  and  openness  of  speech  by  the  secrecy 
the  hearing;  and  they  have  prevented  delay  by  the  summary 
pro-Gens  of  tho  courts  and  by  a  decision  upou  ex  parte  evidence* 

nee  this  theory  h  Out  Onlj 

modifications  as  materially  change  it  urta 

illation  were  established  in  Fran»  0,  and  wefts 
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and  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  Code.    They  are  not 
by  a  distinct  chi  ■ ,  as  in  Denmark,  but  by 

ordinary  "  Jugcs  de  Paix."     Their  jurisdiction   is  much 
limited  than  that  of  the   Danish  courts.     Among  the 
is  classes  of  questions  which  may  be  brought  directly 
Wore  the  law  courts  without  a  previous  attempt  at  concilia- 
all  those  to  which  the  government  or  any  public  insti- 
ls a  party,  all  to  which  a  minor  is  party,  all  calling  for 
li,  or  relating  to  commerce,  (a  most  extensivo  excep- 
i  about  the  payment  of  rents  or  annuities,  ail 
in  t  e  of  set-off,  all  matrimonial  suits,  and  all 

to  which  more  than  two  persons  are  parties. 
A  party  vbo  fails  to  appear  is  fined  ten  francs,  which  he 
nmat  pay  before  he  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the  law  courts ;  but 
tkbtmall  fine  seems  to  be  the  only  penalty  upon  a  defendant 
nut  obeying  a  summons  before  the  Court  of  Conciliation, 
iither  party  may  appear  by  proxy,  and  the  proxy  may  be  a 

ry  important  difference  between 
tch  and  Danish  practice*    Another  marked  distinction 
Prance  the  judge  may  sit  with  closed  or  with  open 
,  at  i  ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  settled  how  far 

udge  can  interrogate  the  parties,  and  place  their  answers 
*ad*to'  on  the  public  record. 

looking  now  at  the  results  of  these  Courts  of  Conciliation 
Denmark  and  France,  we  find  the  Danish  writers  speaking 
l  great  pride  and  satisfaction  of  their  success.     In  the  half- 
i  years  after  tbeii  hment,  the  average  annual  num- 

and  accepted  by  the  parties  was 
k**cen  30,000  an<l  85,000.  The  number  of  civil  cases  tried 
Hhn  the   law  com  years  preceding  the 

°tgtm2atiori  of  these  <  ition  wa  ur- 

*f  tlie  tl  u*  immediately  succeeding,  the  number  was 

»#;;  reaeeof  ! 

appears  that  in  that  year 
wer  hi  before  the  Danish  Courts  of  Concil- 

00 <rf  the  remaiu- 

00  were  I  and  of  the  n  in  number, 

by  the  law  courts,  the  others  remain- 
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In  France  the  system  seems  to  have  been  much  less 
cessful.  M.  J.  A.  Rogron,  in  his  Codes  Franfais  Ezpl 
says  that  "  the  attempt  at  conciliation  before  justices  c 
peace  does  much  good  in  the  country,  but  is  of  almost  no 
in  the  large  towns,  especially  in  Paris,  where  the  justices 
ing  in  general  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  persoi 
pearing  before  them,  can  exercise  but  little  influence." 
Brougham,  though  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  iutroductioi 
similar  system  into  England,  is  still  more  general  and  em] 
in  his  language.  "  In  France,"  he  says,  **  the  experimei 
signally  failed  "  ;  —  and  he  quotes  M.  Levasseur  to  the 
that  instances  in  which  parties  settle  their  disputes  befoi 
Court  of  Conciliation  are  exceedingly  rare. 

The  success  of  these  courts  in  France  has  been  at 
equivocal.  On  the  other  hand,  they  certainly  seem  in 
mark  to  have  achieved  valuable  results.  The  reason,  we  1 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  sparsely  popi 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  poorest, 
great  majority  of  the  people  live  on  farms  or  in  small  vil 
and  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Except  Copenhagen,  no 
has  over  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  two  have 
eight  thousand.  It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  pi 
century  that  the  peasantry  were  freed  from  slavery.  The; 
labor  under  many  of  the  restrictions  of  feudal  times; 
though  a  brave,  thrifty,  industrious  people,  they  are,  exc< 
the  capital,  decidedly  less  affected  than  any  other  natic 
Western  Europe  by  the  improvements  of  modern  civiliz; 
The  foreign  commerce  is  not  extensive,  and  interior  comi 
cation  is  hampered  by  inland  dues  and  execrable  roads. 

From  the  character  and  occupation  of  the  people,  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  different  parts  c 
country,  it  naturally  follows  that  such  quarrels  as  sprir 
are  generally  among  neighbors,  and  that  the  parties  to 
pute  reside  near  each  other,  and  not  far  from  the  Court  of 
ciliation,  whose  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  e: 
over  twelve  miles  in  each  direction.  Indeed,  the  great  j 
bility  that  the  litigants  will  be  such  near  neighbors  as  to 
within  the  same  jurisdiction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tb 
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■entary  treatises  on  the  organization  of  these  Danish  courts 
make  no  mention  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  reside  in  different  districts ;  and  this  omis- 
■oq  can  hardly  be  explained  except  on  tho  supposition  that 
•eh  cases  occur  but  rarely  in  practice, 

:h  near  neighborhood  renders  possible  the  appearance  in 
ptnoa  of  tho  litigants,  and  this  is  in  our  view  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  system  of  these  Courts  of  Conciliation ;  for 
that  onoo  the  parties  can  send  a  proxy,  the  whole  proceeding 
nmn  to  degenerate  into  an  idle  form.  By  compelling  the 
ptttatttTand  defendant  to  meet  face  to  face  and  talk  over  their 
grievances,  great  good  may  often  he  accomplished.  Now  in  our 
country,  with  its  far-reaching  traffic,  litigation  ceases  to  be  con- 
bed  lo  narrow  bounds;  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  often  live 
hadreda  of  miles  apart;  to  bring  them  together  for  a  proceed- 
ing which,  at  the  option  of  either,  might  be  treated  as  an  entire 
utility,  would  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  hard- 
»fcj> ;  and  yet  to  allow  them  to  appear  by  proxy  would  destroy, 
Hwa  hare  raid,  one  of  the  main  features,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant one,  of  the  whole  system. 

Again,  from  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  Danish 

pople,  together  with  their  primitive  mode  of  life,  it  must  result 

tbt  their  disputes  are  of  very  simple  nature,  readily  to  be 

by  the  parties,  and  readily  to  be  understood  by  the 

Disputes  arising  among  such  a  rude  peasantry  cannot 

is  of  much  detail  or  complication,    They  must  be  as  easy 

rf tetilement  as  the  quarrels  of  servants  or  children.    How  dif- 

fetot  are  tho  questions  which  come  before  the  courts  in  this 

g  as  they  often  do  out  of  the  most  involved 

^•action-  in  a  highly  civilized  slate  of  society,  they  present  a 

nddaland  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  to  unravel  which 

fetnands  pa  xami nation. 

A  peat  part,  indeed,  of  the  duties  of  a  lawyer,  and  a  task 

requiring  of  him  botli  toil  and  ability,  is  to  extract  the 

m  Iho  confused  stories  of  his  clients,  to  ascertain  the 

if  these  facte,  and  to  state  them  clearly.     For  a 

J*ig*  to  d»  I  ending  parties  who  should 

tod  tefor  tho  first  heat  and  blindness  of  a  quarrel, 

Vtthout  having  their  idea*  shaped  and  arranged  by  a  legal  ad* 
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viser,  would,  in  any  complicated  case,  be  cither  entirely  impos- 
sible, or  possible  only  after  long  delay  and  tedious  sifting  of 
knee  and  statement* 

Aether  reason  why  these  courts  have  met  with  success  ia 
Denmark  seems  to  be,  that  the  constitution  of  unary  kw 

courts  was  essentially  defective.     Wo  have  w 
tally  that,  of  the  9,426  cases  sent  from  the  Court 
tion  to  the  law  courts  in  a  single  year,  only  2,355 
leaving  7,071  undetermined.     It  is  hardly  n 
that  people  should  rest  content  with  the  award  of  a  I 
Conciliation,  even  if  unsatisfactory,  rather  than  submit  to  tbo 
long  delay  of  justice  which  this  fact  disclo 

The  reader,  too,  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  the 
ity,  the  clergy,  and  the  army  have  courts  of  their  own,  and  are 
not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals;  so  that  a  I 
Conciliation  is  the  only  place  where  a  peasant  can  have  erea  t 
hearing  before  a  possibly  impartial  judge  against  any  member 
of  the  privileged  classes. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  chief  cause  of  the  success  alt* 
these  courts  in  Denmark,  which  is  undoubtedly  to  lie  found  in 
the  general  state  of  society,  in  that  distinction  between  chwes, 
and  those  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  which  exist  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  nation  of  Westerr 
rope.     The  grand  bailiff  who  holds  the  court  in  the  count: 
his  deputy,  who  is  often  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  ho  • 

id  of  compulsion  his  awards  may  be  in  '  inverted 

with  a  temporal  or  spiritual  power  which  carries  bis  a 
with  the  weight  of  a  command  to  his  tenants  or  parishioner1' 
The  value  of  these  courts  lies  not  in  their  organ i  at  i» 

il  character  and  influence  of  the  judges,     T 
the  institution  its  effect,  the  suitors  must  look 
and  advice  of  the  judge  as  only  an  ignorant  and  d< 
people  can  look  up,  with  a  readiness  to  yie  opinio* 

and  wishflfl  to  one  whom  they  personally  revere  as  higher  tto* 
themselves.     Few  would  think  it  desirable,  none 
sihle,  that  such  a  condition  of  society  as  this  should  c 
in  the  most  rural  districts  of  the  Northern  8  The 

i  ted  and  ou  mat 

atl  own  purse  and  person  too  tenaciously,  and  villi  <0* 
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much  independence,  to  be  ready  to  surrender  them  at  the  ad- 
rice  of  any  one,  even  though  he  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  the 
parish  ruiuibt' 

g  extract  from  an  article  published  in  the  Law 

Ifagaiinc  of  January,  1831,  in  review  of  Lord  Brougham's 

on  Local  Courts,  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  our 

.  but  contains  so  much  sound  sense  that  we  quote  it  at 

WOK' 

be  notion  [of  Courts  of  Conciliation]  originated  in  those  tempting 
ft  Libit  ion*  of  philanthropy  which  country  life  occasionally  presents; 
A  landlord  like  Fielding's  AUworthy,  or  a  clergyman  like  Goldsmith's 
cuimJe,  residing  constantly  amongst  his  tenantry  or  parishioners  familiar 
with  their  habits  and  constantly  ministering  to  their  wants,  acquires  a 
tort  of  patriarchal  authority  ;  and  his  interposition  as  a  conciliator  de- 

■Oft!  iatible  weight,  as  well  from  the  general  confidence 

m  lik  integrity  as  from  his  having  the  means  of  punishment  and  reward 
n  lik  hands.  Such  characters  appear  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
minus  of  the  French  at  the  first  conception  of  the  plan,  and  a  more  pre- 
putaKMf  one  has  never  been  conceived.  They  might  as  well  have 
ordered  bock  Asrnca  by  vote,  or  fixed  a  day  for  the  Millennium. to 
begin,  a*  one  of  our  rising  legislators  would  fix  a  day  for  a  fast.  A 
Baa  hired  to  play  at  philanthropy  is,  ipso  facto,  disqualified  for  the 
gratuitous  sacrifice  ;  the  anbooght  grace  of  it  is  gone, — 

*  At  Bight  of  legal  ties, 
Spreads  its  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies.' 

We  feel  no  gratitude  to  a  salaried  conciliator,  and  he,  on  the  other 

fcaad,  does  not  feel  hurt  at  the  rejection  of  his  offices There  is 

at  all  Furprinin^  in  the  statement  that  two  thirds  of  Ihe 
to  the  Denmark  conciliators  went  no  further ;  the  proportion, 
,  is  much  smaller  than  we  should  have  anticipated,  whilst  there 
quite    ludicrous  in  the  argument  that  these  two  thirds 
probably  in  this  country  have  gone  *  to  a  needless  and  dilatory 
exp  larger  part,  we  firmly  believe,  would 

settled  by  our  courts  of  requests  j  and  the  rest  by  the  first 
r,  at  any  rate,  the  first  counsel,  who  should  advise  upon  ti. 
Dot  the  whole  fallacy  may  be  Btill  more  summarily  disposed  of;  —  of 
feat  wa*>  enter  a  court  of  justice,  an  immense  majority  have  made  up 
■W  minds  to  litigation ;  of  those  who  go  to  a  conciliator,  the  greater 
fcnabcr  as  certainly  have  not," 

Uaxa  given  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  doubt  the  ad- 
▼ou  OL  —  HO.  210.  10 
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vantage  of  introducing  Courts  of  Conciliation  generally 
country ;  yet  there  is  one  part  of  the  United  States  w 
think  they  might  be  established  with  success.  We  i 
those  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  especially  for  ca 
which  the  Freedmen  are  parties.  It  is  with  special  refe: 
their  probable  utility  in  such  cases,  and  to  the  impor 
which  they  might  afford  in  the  reorganization  of  societ 
South  on  its  new  foundation  of  freedom,  that  we  have 
fit  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  their  working  and  n 
The  situation  of  the  recently  enfranchised  slaves  presen 
of  the  features  which  have  made  these  courts  successful 
the  peasantry  of  Denmark.  They  are  a  poor  people, 
oultural  people ;  their  dealings  are  confined  to  their  owi 
borhood ;  their  quarrels  are  generally  about  simple  i 
they  have  just  been  freed  from  slavery,  and  have  mat 
trammels  still  hanging  about  them.  Though  an  irascit 
are  a  very  placable  people,  and  when  they  do  respect 
the  lately  dominant  race,  they  will  submit  to  his  opin 
advice  with  a  readiness  which  exceeds  the  docility 
European  peasantry.  There  is  great  danger  that,  in  tl 
putes,  they  will  fall  easy  victims  to  pettifoggers,  and  tl 
need  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  hear  good  advi 
deed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  combination  of  circuo 
more  favorable  to  the  usefulness  of  Courts  of  Conciliat 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  choose  impartial  and  discr 
sons  to  sit  on  them,  but,  though  difficult,  not  impossible, 
would  gladly  see  the  experiment  tried. 
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VI. —  The  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of  Henry 
By  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  LL,  D,,  Professor  of 
i  Economy,  Trinity  College.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
♦J  Vols.  8ro. 


Thb  close  of  the  war  removo  iod  preceding  it  to  a 

Mi  distance  from  us,  so  that  we  can  judge  its  public  men  as 

though  we  were  the  "  po  to  whom  they  sometimes  ap- 

James  Buchanan  still  haunts  the   neighborhood  of 

acaster,  a  living  man,  giving  and  receiving  dinners,  paying 

I  taxes,  and  taking  his  accustomed  exercise ;  but  as  an  his- 

figure  ho  is  as  complete  as  Bolingbroke  or  Walpola. 

not  merely  that  his  work  is  done,  nor  that  the  results  of 

\  work  are  apparent;  but  the  thing  upon  which  he  wrought, 

their  relation  to  which  be  and  his  contemporaries  are  to  be 

estimated,  has  perished.    The  statesmen  of  his  day,  we  cau  all 

tarn  plainly  $ee,  inherited  from  the  founders  of  the  Republic 

i  problem  impossible  of  solution,  with  which  some  of  them 

infully,  others  meanly,  some  wisely,  others   fool- 

»%♦    If  the  workmen  have  not  all  passed  away,  the  work  is 

and  destroyed,  like  the  Russian  ice-palace, 

to*  i  nit,  then  melted  in  the  sun.     We  can  now  have 

*i  requisite  sympathy  with  those  late  doctors  of  the  body 

pdttic,  who  came  to  the  consultation  pledged  not  to  attempt  to 

rr*ore  the  thorn  from  its  flesh,  and  trained  to  regard  it  as  the 

'Psir-head  in  the  side  of  Epammondas,  —  extract  it.  and  the 

W^at  cUee.  writhings  of  the  sufferer  the  barb  has  fall- 

*  out,  a  be  lives  and  is  getting  well.     We  can  now  for- 

£*rfc  most  of  those  blind  healers,  and  even  admire  such  of  them 

11  *we  honest  and  not  cowards ;  for,  in  truth,  it  was  an  impos- 

^iity  with  w!  had  to  grapple,  and  it  was  not  one  of 

■**i*  creatine 

Of  our  public  men  of  the  sixty  years  preceding- the  war, 

'*Ury  Clay  was  certainly  the  mo-r  shifting  figure.     Was  there 

*  a  public  matt,  not  at  the  head  of  a  state,  so  beloved  as  he  ? 

ever  beard  such  cheers,  so  hear  ringing, 

tho*0  which  lib  magic  name  i -s  at 

defeat,  and  women  went  to  bed  sick  from  pure  sympathy 
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with  his  disappointment.    He  could  not  travel  daring  the  last- 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  but  only  make  progresses.    When  he* 
left  his  home  the  public  seized  him  and  bore  him  along  over* 
the  land,  the  committee  of  one  State  passing  him  on  to  the 
committee  of  another,  and  the  hurrahs  of  one  town  dying  away 
as  those  of  the  next  caught  his  ear.    The  country  seemed  to 
place  all  its  resources  at  his  disposal ;  all  commodities  sought 
his  acceptance.    Passing  through  Newark  once,  be  thought- 
lessly ordered  a  carriage  of  a  certain  pattern :  the  same  even- 
ing the  carriage  was  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  in  New  York,  the 
gift  of  a  few  Newark  friends.    It  was  so  everywhere  and  with 
everything.    His  house  became  at  last  a  museum  of  curious 
gifts.     Then?  was  the  couuterpane  made  for  him  by  a  lady 
ninety-three  years  of  age.  and  Washington's  camp-goblet  given 
him  by  a  lady  of  eighty ;  there  were  pistols,  rifles,  and  fowling- 
pieces  enough  to  defend  a  citadel ;  and,  among  a  bundle  of 
walking-sticks,  was  one  cut  for  him  from  a  tree  that  shaded 
Cicero's  grave.    There  were  gorgeous  prayer-hooks,  and  Bibles 
of  exceeding  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  silver-ware  in  great 
profusion.    On  one  occasion  there  arrived  at  Ashland  the  sub- 
stantial present  of  twenty-three  barrels  of  salt.    In  his  old  age, 
when  his  line  estate,  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  sons,  was 
burdened  with  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars* and  other  large  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  his  soul,  and 
he  feared  to  be  compelled  to  sell  the  borne  of  fifty  years  and 
«ek  a  sttance  aivde,  a  few  old  friends  secretly  raised  the  need- 
ful sum.  secretly  paid  the  mortgages  and  discharged  the  debts, 
and  thea  caused  the  aged  orator  to  be  informed  of  what  had 
hwa  doae*  but  not  of  the  names  of  the  oonor*.    ~  Could  my 
fife  insure  the  suorcss  of  Hexry  Clay.  I  would  freely  lay  it 
this  day*"  exclaimed  an  oid  Rhode  Island  sea-captain  on 

Mnuag  of  the  rresiderxsal  ekttiaa  of  1*44.     Who  has 
the  ptsaon  of  disa^Toistaacst*  ibe  amasesnent  and  de 

**  **  Ait  remah  of  thai  day**  fasal  wcci  ,    Fatal  we  thought 

1 1», loll  drettjaaiur  thai*  v&lt  it  procijiQZased  evil,  it  brought 

Mr  Aft  4*3*  «f  dcbcwaaoeL 

i4ftmtM*d  tobr  wsaiuded  that  popularity  the 
**  Ml  a  jfiwtf  of  nwrsi*    The  two  most  mis- 
has  ever  jeoduoed  ww*  extremely 
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popular,  —  one  in  a  State,  the  other  in  every  State,  —  and  both 

nods  of  time.     There  are  certain  men  and  women 

:i  who  are  natural  heart-winners,  aud  their  gift  of 

hearts  &eenis  something  apart  from  their  general  char- 

have  known  this  sweet  power  over  the  affections 

n  to  be  possessed  by  very  worthy  and  by  very  barren 

There  are  good  men  who  repel,  and  bad  men  who 

i not,  therefore,  assent  to  the  opinion  held  by 

may.  that  popularity  is  an  evidence  of  shallowness  or  ill-desert. 

As  there  are  pictures  expressly  designed  to  be  looked  at  from  a 

by  great  numbers  of  people  at  once,  —  the  scenery  of 

theatre*  for  example,  —  so  there  are  men  who  appear  formed 

to  stand  forth  before  multitudes,  captivating  every 

re,  and  gathering  in  great  harvests  of  love  with  little  effort. 

,  upon  looking  closely  at  these  pictures  and  these  men,  we 

m  less  admirable  than  they  seemed  at  a  distance,  it  is 

to  remember  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  looked  at 

dosely,  and  that  u  scenery  n  has  as  much  right  to  exist  as  a 

Dutch  painting  which  bears  the  test  of  the  microscope. 

be  confessed,  however,  that  Henry  Clay,  who  was 
twenty-eight  years  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  culti- 
popttlarity.     Without  ever  being  a  hypocrite,  he  was 
ually  an  aetor ;  but  the  part  which  he  enacted  was  Henry 
.exaggerated.     He  was  naturally  a  most  courteous  man; 
*"K  the  coii  lea  of  his  position  made  him  more  elaborate- 

v  ftad  ttti  irtcous  than  any  man  ever  was  from  mere 

tod-future.     A  man  on  the  stage  must  overdo  his  part,  in  or- 
nofrto  seem  to  underdo  it*     There  was  a  time  when  almost 
visitor    to  the  city  of  Washington  desired,   above   all 
,  to  be  presented  to  three  men  there.  Clay,  Webster,  and 
llioun,  whom  to  have  seen  was  a  distinction.     When  the 
Uitry  i  forward  his  agitated  constituent  on 

r  floor  of  the  Senate-chamber,  and  introduced  him  I 

,  the  Expounder  was  likely  enough  to  thrust  a  hand  at 
without  *o  much  as  turning  Ins  head  or  discontinuing  his 
and  the  stro  uuk  away  painfully  conscious 

ificanoe.    Oilhoun,  on  fa  y,  beside*  rec 

would  c  with  him,  if  mity 

red,  ttid  treat  him  to  •  di  u  the  nature  of  gov* 
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eminent  and  the  "  beauty"  of  nullification,  striving  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  intellect  Clay  would  rise,  extend 
his  hand  with  that  winning  grace  of  his,  and  instantly  capti- 
vate him  by  his  all-conquering  courtesy.  He  would  call  him 
by  name,  inquire  respecting  his  health,  the  town  whence  he 
came,  how  long  he  had  been  in  Washington,  and  send  him 
away  pleased  with  himself  and  enchanted  with  Henry  Clay. 
And  what  was  his  delight  to  receive  a  few  weeks  after,  in  his 
distant  village,  a  copy  of  the  Kentuckian's  last  speech,  bearing 
on  the  cover  the  frank  of  "  H.  Clay  " !  It  was  almost  enough 
to  make  a  man  think  of  "  running  for  Congress  " !  And,  what 
was  still  more  intoxicating,  Mr.  Clay,  who  bad  a  surprising 
memory,  would  be  likely,  on  meeting  this  individual  two  years 
after  the  introduction,  to  address  him  by  name. 

There  was  a  gamy  flavor,  in  those  days,  about  Southern  men, 
which  was  very  captivating  to  the  people  of  the  North.  Sea- 
son teaches  us  that  the  barn-yard  fowl  is  a  more  meritorious 
bird  than  the  game-cock  ;  but  the  imagination  does  not  assent 
to  the  proposition.  Clay  was  at  once  game-cock  and  domestic 
fowl.  His  gestures  called  to  mind  the  magnificently  brandl- 
ing trees  of  his  Kentucky  forests,  and  his  handwriting  had  the 
neatness  and  delicacy  of  a  female  copyist  There  was  a  care* 
less,  graceful  ease  in  his  movements  and  attitudes,  like  those 
of  an  Indian  chief;  but  he  was  an  exact  man  of  business,  who 
docketed  his  letters,  and  could  send  from  Washington  to  Ash- 
land for  a  document,  telling  in  what  pigeon-hole  it  could  be 
found.  Naturally  impetuous,  he  acquired  early  in  life  an  ha- 
bitual moderation  of  statement,  an  habitual  consideration  for 
other  men's  self-love,  which  made  him  the  pacificator  of  his 
time.  The  great  compromiser  was  himself  a  compromise. 
The  ideal  of  education  is  to  tame  men  without  lessening  their 
vivacity,  their  gayety,  their  heartiness,  —  to  unite  in  them  the 
freedom,  the  dignity,  the  prowess  of  a  Tecumseh,  with  the 
serviceable  qualities  of  the  civilized  man.  This  happy  union 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  produced  in  the  pupils  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England,  who  are  savages  on  the  play-ground 
and  gentlemen  in  the  school-room.  In  no  man  of  our  knowl- 
edge has  there  been  combined  so  much  of  the  best  of  the  fore* 
chief  with  so  much  of  the  good  of  the  trained  man  of  busines 
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as  in  Henry  Clay.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  power  over 
classes  of  men  so  diverse  as  the  hunters  of  Kentucky  and  the 
manufacturers  of  New  England. 

It  used  to  be  accounted  a  merit  in  a  man  to  rise  to  high  sta- 
tion from  humble  beginnings;  but  we  now  perceive  that  hum- 
Ub  beginnings  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  that  orce 
of  character  which  wins  the  world's  great  prizes.     Henry  Clay 
ftwnd  an  Eton  and  an  Oxford  in  Old  Virgiuia  that  were  better 
Si*  him  thati  those  of  Old  England.     Few  men  have  been  more 
truly  fortunate  in  their  education  than  he.     It  was  said  of  a 
emain  tody,  that  to  know  her  was  a  liberal  education ;  and 
there  really  have  been,  and  are,  women  of  whom  that  could 
W  truly  averred.     But  perhaps  the  greatest  good  fortune  that 
can  befall  an  intelligent  and  noble-minded  youth  is  to  come 
into  intimate,  confidential  relations  with  a  wise,  learned,  and 
goed  old  ma  who  has  been  greatly  trusted  and  found 

worthy  of  trust,  who  knows  the  world  bjr  having  long  taken  a 
leading  part  in  its  affairs,  and  has  outlived  illusions  only  to  get 
%  firmer  footing  in  realities.  This,  indeed,  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion; and  this  was  the  happiness  of  Henry  Clay.  Nothing  iu 
Kography  is  so  strange  as  the  certainty  with  which  a  superior 
fwth,  in  the  most  improbable  circumstances,  finds  the  mental 
fturisbment  he  Beads,  Here,  in  the  swampy  region  of  Hano- 
"wCounty,  Virginia,  was  a  barefooted,  ungainly  urchin,  a  poor 
•Mow'*  ton,  without  one  influential  relative  on  earth  ;  and 
fttrt,  in  Richmond,  sat  on  the  chancellor's  bench  George 
"jUus,  venerable  with  years  and  honors,  one  of  the  grand  aid 
**o  of  Old  Virginia,  the  preceptor  of  Jefferson,  signer  of  the 
Itofaatioa  of  Independence,  the  most  learned  man  in  his  pro- 
hatoo,  and  O!  best  men  of  any  profession.    Who  could 

^foreseen  that  this  friendless  orphan,  a  Bapti-t  preacher's 
•°ft,ui  a  State  where  to  be  a  *4  dissenter  "  was  social  inferiority, 
•tould  have  found  in  this  eminent  judge  a  friend,  a  mentor,  a 
Nfno.afatli 

Vtt  it  came  about  in  the  most  natural  way.     We  catch  our 

*M  glimp*e  of  the  boy  when  he  sat  in  a  little  log  school-house, 

>ws  or  floor,  one  of  a  humming  score  of  shoeless 

byi,  where  a  good-natured,  irritable,  drinking  English  school- 

taught  him  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  as  far  as  Practice. 
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This  was  the  only  school  he  ever  attended,  and  that  was  all  h* 
learned  at  it.  His  widowed  mother,  with  her  seven  young  chil- 
dren, her  little  farm,  and  two  or  three  slaves,  could  do  no  more 
for  him.  Next,  we  see  him  a  tall,  awkward,  slender  stripling  of 
thirteen,  still  barefoot,  clad  in  homespun  butternut  of  his  moth- 
er's making,  tilling  her  fields,  and  going  to  mill  with  his  bag  of 
corn  strapped  upon  the  family  pony.  At  fourteen,  in  the  year 
1791,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  Richmond  drug-store, 
where  he  served  as  errand-boy  and  youngest  clerk  for  one  year. 
Then  occurred  the  event  which  decided  his  career.  His 
mother  having  married  again,  her  husband  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  for  the  lad  the  place  of  copying  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  youug  gentlemen  then 
employed  in  the  office  of  that  court  long  remembered  the  en- 
trance among  them  of  their  new  comrade.  He  was  fifteen  at 
the  time,  but  very  tall  for  his  age,  very  slender,  very  awkward, 
and  far  from  handsome.  His  good  mother  had  arrayed  him  in 
a  full  suit  of  pepper-and-salt  "  figginy,"  an  old  Virginia  fabric 
of  silk  and  cotton.  His  shirt  and  shirt-collar  were  stiffly 
starched,  and  his  coat-tail  stood  out  boldly  behind  him.  The 
dandy  law  clerks  of  metropolitan  Richmoud  exchanged  glances 
as  this  gawky  figure  entered,  and  took  his  place  at  a  desk  to 
begin  his  work.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  which 
prevented  their  indulgence  in  the  jests  that  usually  greet  the 
arrival  of  a  country  youth  among  city  blades ;  and  they  after- 
wards congratulated  one  another  that  they  had  waited  a  little 
before  beginning  to  tease  him,  for  they  soon  found  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  country  an  exceedingly  sharp 
tongue.  Of  his  first  service  little  is  known,  except  the  immense 
fact  that  he  was  a  most  diligent  reader.  It  rests  on  better 
authority  than  "  Campaign  Lives,"  that,  while  his  fellow-clerks 
went  abroad  in  the  evening  in  search  of  pleasure,  tins  lad  stayed 
at  home  with  his  books.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  know  that  he 
had  not  a  taste  for  the  low  vices.  He  came  of  sound  English 
stock, — of  a  family  who  would  not  have  regarded  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  as  "  sowing  wild  oats,"  but  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  them  with  horror.  Clay  was  far  from  being  a  saint; 
but  it  is  our  privilege  to  believe  of  him  that  he  was  a  clean, 
temperate,  and  studious  young  man. 
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Jichrr  \\  of  the  young  Republic  that  bad  most 

>politan,  proved  to  this  aspiring  youth  as  true 

rsiiy  as  the  printing-office  in  old  Boston  was  to  Benja- 

fanklin  ;  for  he  found  in  it  the  culture  best  suited  to  him 

jiimstances.      Chancellor  Wythe,  then  sixty- 

of  age,  overflowing  with  knowledge  and  good  nature, 

die  president  of  that  university .     Its  professors  were  the 

duster  of  able  men  who  had  gone  along  with  Washington  and 

Jefferson  in  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  indepemb 

of  the  country.     Patrick  Henry  was  there  to  teach  him  the 

oris  of  Of  was  a  flourishing  and  famous  debating 

•ociety,  the  pride  of  the  young  men  of  Richmond,  in  which  to 

ty  his  h  re.     The  impulse  given  to  thought  by 

the  American  Revolution  was  quickened  and  prolonged  by  the 

thrilling  news  which  -scl  brought  from  France  of  the 

t>r*oluUon  ther&     There  was  an  atmosphere  in    Virginia  fa- 

ivitible  to  the  growth  of  a  sympathetic  mind.      Young  CI 

ttcetlent  handwriting  brought  him  gradually  into  the  most 

with  Chancellor  Wythe,  whose  aged  hand 

ohted  to  su.ii  b  degree  that  he  was  glad  to  borrow  a  copyist 

from  Umj  cler  For  nearly  four  years  it  was  the  young 

tofcj  pal  duty  to  copy  the  decisions  of  the  venerable 

icellor,  which  were  curiously  learned  and  elaborate  ;  for  it 

*utbo  bent  of  the  I  mind  to  trace  the  law  to  its 

•wites  iu  the  ancient  world,  and  fortify  his  positions  by  cita- 

tiflMfroui  Greek  and  Latin  authors.    The  Greek  pn  ere 

*  plague  to  ti  t,  who  knew  not  the  alphabet  of  that  Ian- 

pil;-  i  it,  so  to  speak*  by  rote. 

Here  we  hare  r  proof  that,  no  matter  what  a  man's 

Opportunities  are,  he  only  learna  what  19  congenial  with   his 
toture  u:  tder  the  Influence  of  this 

lumed  jivlj  .  Homy  CUy  might  hate  become  a  ma  afleoro- 
k$*    (Jeorg  was  a  "  scholar  "  in  ti  nt  nooOj 

too  of  ihf  word*    The  w1  oation  of  his  youth  ooooieted 

i\  hm  a*  Latin  Ian  .  hirli  his  mother  taught 

him.    Early  fortune!  be  squo 

in  dissipation,  ami  Bftt  d<  i  man,  to 

ly  of  the  law*     To  his  youthful  Latin  ho  now  added 
;,  which  be  studied  assiduously  for  many  years,  becoming, 
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probably,  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  Virginia.  His  mind  would 
have  wholly  lived  in  the  ancient  world,  and  been  exclusively 
nourished  from  the  ancient  literatures,  bat  for  the  necessities  of 
his  profession  and  the  stirring  political  events  of  his  later  life. 
The  Stamp  Act  and  the  Revolution  varied  and  completed  hifl 
education.  His  young  copyist  was  not  attracted  by  him  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  nor  did  he  catch  from  him  the  habit 
of  probing  a  subject  to  the  bottom,  and  ascending  from  the  ques- 
tions of  the  moment  to  universal  principles.  Henry  Clay  probed 
nothing  to  the  bottom,  except,  perhaps,  the  game  of  whist ;  and 
though  his  instincts  and  tendencies  were  high  and  noble,  he  hid 
no  grasp  of  general  truths.  Under  Wythe,  he  became  a  stand 
Republican  of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  Under  Wythe,  who 
emancipated  his  slaves  before  his  death,  and  set  apart  a  portion 
of  his  estate  for  their  maintenance,  he  acquired  a  repugnance 
to  slavery  which  he  never  lost.  The  Chancellor's  learning  and 
philosophy  were  not  for  him,  and  so  he  passed  them  by. 

The  tranquil  wisdom  of  the  judge  was  counteracted,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  excitements  of  the  debating  society.  As  he 
grew  older,  the  raw  and  awkward  stripling  became  a  young 
man  whose  every  movement  had  a  winning  or  a  commanding 
grace.  Handsome  he  never  was ;  but  his  ruddy  face  and  abun- 
dant light  hair,  the  grandeur  of  his  forehead  and  the  speaking 
intelligence  of  his  countenance,  more  than  atoned  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  features.  His  face,  too,  was  a  compromise. 
With  all  its  vivacity  of  expression,  there  was  always  something 
that  spoke  of  the  Baptist  preacher's  son, — just  as  Andre* 
Jackson's  face  had  the  set  expression  of  a  Presbyterian  elder* 
But  of  all  the  bodily  gifts  bestowed  by  Nature  upon  this  favored 
child,  the  most  unique  and  admirable  was  his  voice.  Who 
ever  heard  one  more  melodious  ?  There  was  a  depth  of  tone 
in  it,  a  volume,  a  compass,  a  rich  and  tender  harmony,  which 
invested  all  he  said  with  majesty.  We  heard  it  last  wheu  he 
was  an  old  man  past  seventy ;  and  all  he  said  was  a  few  wordi 
of  acknowledgment  to  a  group  of  ladies  in  the  largest  hall  in 
Philadelphia.  He  spoke  only  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  his  voice  filled  the  room  as  the  organ  fills  a  great 
cathedral,  and  the  ladies  stood  spellbound  as  the  swelling 
cadences  rolled  about  the  vast  apartment.    We  have  heard 
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of  Wbitcfield's  piercing  voice  and  Patrick  Henry's  silvery 
tones,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  either  of  those  natural  orators 
possessed  an  organ  superior  to  Clay's  majestic  bass.  No  one 
whoever  heard  him  speak  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  what 
tml  that  be  was  the  peerless  star  of  the  Ricli- 

mou  y  in  1795, 

waa  then  in  the  highest  vogue*     Young  Virginians 
M  not  need  to  look  beyond  the  sea  in  order  to  learn  that  the 
orator  was  the  man  most  in  request  in  the  dawn  of  freedom, 
iam,  Bttfke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt  were  inconceivably 
impeding  names  at  that  day;  but  was  not  Patrick   Henry  the 
foremost  man  in  Virginia,  only  because  he  could  think  and  en- 
tertain an  audience  ?     And  what  made  John  Adams  President 
fiery  utterances  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Indo- 
ce?    There  were  other  speakers  then  in  Virginia  who 
have  had  to  this  day  a  world-wide  fame  if  they  had 
poken  where  the  world  could  hear  them.     The  tendency  now 
it  to  undervalue  oratory,  and  we  regret  it.     We  believe  that, 
iu  a  free  country,  every  citizen  should  be  able  to  stand  un- 
tainted before  his  fellow-citizens,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
fahit  It  is  no  argument  against  oratory  to  point 

to  the  Disraelis  of  both  countries,  and  say  that  a  gift  possessed 
men  cannot  he  a  valuable  one.    It  is  the  unmanly  ti- 
1  shamefaced ness  of  the  rest  of  us  that  give  to  such 
preposterous  importance.     It  were  a  calamity  to 
■■■■\  if,  in  the  present  rage  for  ball-playing  and  boat-row- 
irtily  rejoice  in,  the  debating  society  should 
Let  us  rather  end  the  sway  of  oratory  by  all  be- 
coming orators.    Most  men  who  can  talk  well  seated  in  a  chair 
qui  learn  to  talk  well  standing  on  their  legs  ;  and  a  man  who 
can  move  or  instruct  five  person*  in  a  small  room  can  learn  to 
move  or  instruct  two  thousand  in  a  large  one. 
That  Henry  Clay  cultivated  his  oratorical  talent  in  Rich- 
wad,  we  have  his  own  explicit  testimony.     He  told  a  class  of 
rents  on  he  owed  his  success  in  life  to  a  habit 

y  formed,  and  for  some  years  continued,  of  reading  daily 
i  a  book  of  history  or  science,  and  declaiming  the  substance 
Of  what  he  had  read  in  some  solitary  place,  —  a  corn-field,  the 
forest,  a  baru,  with  only  oxen  and  horses  for  auditors.    4i  It  is/' 
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said  he,  "  to  this  early  practice  of  the  art  of  all  arte  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  primary  and  leading  impulses  that  stimulated 
my  progress,  and  have  shaped  and  moulded  my  entire  destiny." 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  this  self-training ;  but  Mr. 
Clay's  "  campaign  "  biographers  have  stuffed  their  volumes  too 
full  of  eulogy  to  leave  room  for  such  instructive  details.  We 
do  not  even  know  the  books  from  which  he  declaimed.  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  were  favorite  reading  with  him,  we  accidentally 
learn ;  and  his  speeches  contain  evidence  that  he  was  power 
fully  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin.  We  believe 
it  was  from  Franklin  that  he  learned  very  much  of  the  art  of 
managing  men.  Franklin,  we  think,  aided  this  impetuous  and 
exaggerating  spirit  to  acquire  his  habitual  moderation  of  state- 
ment, and  that  sleepless  courtesy  which,  in  his  keenest  encoun- 
ters, generally  kept  him  within  parliamentary  bounds,  and 
enabled  him  to  live  pleasantly  with  men  from  whom  he  differed 
in  opinion.  Obsolete  as  many  of  his  speeches  are,  from  the 
transient  nature  of  the  topics  of  which  they  treat,  they  maj 
still  be  studied  with  profit  by  young  orators  and  old  politicians 
as  examples  of  parliamentary  politeness.  It  was  the  good- 
natured  and  wise  Franklin  that  helped  him  to  this.  It  is  cer- 
tain, too,  that  at  some  part  of  his  earlier  life  he  read  transla- 
tions of  Demosthenes ;  for  of  all  modern  orators  Henry  Clay 
was  the  most  Demosthenian.  Calhoun  purposely  and  con- 
sciously imitated  the  Athenian  orator ;  but  Clay  was  a  kindred 
spirit  with  Demosthenes.  We  could  select  passages  from  both 
these  orators,  and  no  man  could  tell  which  was  American  and 
which  was  Greek,  unless  he  chanced  to  remember  the  passage. 
Tell  us,  gentle  reader,  were  the  sentences  following  spoken  bj 
Henry  Clay  after  the  war  of  1812  at  the  Federalists  who  had 
opposed  that  war,  or  by  Demosthenes  against  the  degenerate 
Greeks  who  favored  the  designs  of  Philip  ? 

"  From  first  to  last  I  have  uniformly  pursued  the  just  and 
virtuous  course, — asserter  of  the  honors,  of  the  prerogatives,  of 
the  glory  of  my  country.  Studious  to  support  them,  zealous  to 
advance  them,  my  whole  being  is  devoted  to  this  glorious  cause. 
I  was  never  known  to  walk  through  the  city  with  a  face  of  joy 
and  exultation  at  the  success  of  a  foreign  power,  embracing 
and  announcing  the  joyous  tidings  to  those  who  I  supposed 
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toold  transmit  it  to  the  proper  place,  I  was  never  known  to 
to:  icces&esof  my  own  country  with  trembling,  with 

ijjfas,  with  my  eyes  bent  to  the  earth,  like  those  impious  men 
tboirc  the  defaraers  of  their  country,  as  if  by  such  conduct 
Ibey  were  not  defamers  of  themselves." 

is  it  Demosthenes  ?  Or  have  wo  made  a  mis- 
hkc,  and  copied  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  a  Unionist  of 
UK! 

After  serving  four  years  as  clerk  and  amanuensis,  barely 
earning  a  subsistence,  Clay  was  advised  by  his  venerable  friend, 
the  Chancellor,  to  study  law ;  and  a  place  was  procured  for  him 
in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  less  than 
i yen:  finally  beginning  his  studies  he  was  admitted  to 

the  bar.    This  seems  a  short  preparation  ;  but  the  whole  period 
is  connection  with  Chancellor  Wythe  was  a  study  of  the 
law.   The  Chancellor  was  what  a  certain  other  Chancellor  styles 
**a  full  man,"  and  Henry  Clay  was  a  receptive  youth. 

i  he  had  obtaiued  his  license  to  practise  he  was  twen- 
ty years  of  age.      Debating-society   fame   and   drawing-room 
popularity  do  not,  in  an   old  common  wealth   like  Virgin  in, 
briag  practice  to  a  lawyer  of  twenty.     But,  as  a  distinguished 
French  author   has  recently  remarked  of  Julius  Ca?sar,  M  In 
Mm  was  united  the  elegance  of  manner  which  wins,  to  the  en- 
rgr  of  character  which  commands/'     He  sought,  therefore, 
a  new  sphere  of  exertion   far  from  the  refinements  of  Rich- 
mond.   Kentucky,  which  Boone  explored  in  1770,  was  a  part 
rginia  when  Clay  was  a  child,  and  only  became  a  State  in 
when  first  he  began  to  copy  Chancellor  Wythe's  decis- 
ion   The  first  white  family  settled  in  it  in  1775;  but  when 
our  young  barrister  obtained  his  license,  twenty-two  years  after, 
il  contained  a  white  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
saud.     Hia  mother,  with  five  of  her  children   and   g   second 
kntband,  had  gone  thither  five  years  before.     In  1797  Henry 
Guy  removed  to  Lexington,  the  new  State's  oldest  town  and 
tai,  though  then  containing,  it  is  said,  but  fifty  hou 
a  stranger  there,  and  almost  penniless.     Ho  took  board, 
knowing  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  to  pny  for  it. 
Iicre  *  ady  several  lawyer  of  repute  in  the  place.    "I 

1  Mr.  Clay,  forty-five  years  after,  u  how  com- 
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fortable  I  thought  I  should  be  if  I  could  make  one  hundn 
pounds  a  year,  Virginia  money ;  and  with  what  delight  I  r 
ceived  my  first  fifteen-shilling  fee.  My  hopes  were  more  tfai 
realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a  successful  and  lucratit 
practice.''  In  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  in  a  position  to  man 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  State,  Colon* 
Thomas  Hart,  a  man  exceedingly  beloved  in  Lexington. 

It  is  surprising  how  addicted  to  litigation  were  the  early  sel 
tiers  of  the  Western  States.  The  imperfect  surreys  of  lane 
the  universal  habit  of  getting  goods  on  credit  at  the  store,  am 
"  difficulties  "  between  individuals  ending  in  bloodshed,  fill* 
the  court  calendars  with  land  disputes,  suits  for  debt,  and  ei 
citing  murder  cases,  which  gave  to  lawyers  more  important 
and  better  chances  of  advancement  than  they  possessed  in  th 
older  States.  Mr.  Clay  had  two  strings  to  his  bow.  Beside 
being  a  man  of  red  tape  and  pigeon-holes,  exact,  methodical 
and  strictly  attentive  to  business,  he  had  a  power  over  a  Ken 
tucky  jury  such  as  no  other  man  has  ever  wielded.  To  tki 
day  nothing  pleases  aged  Kentuckians  better  than  to  tell  storta 
which  they  heard  their  fathers  tell,  of  Clay's  happy  repartee 
to  opposing  counsel,  his  ingenious  cross-questioning  of  v& 
nosses,  his  sweeping  torrents  of  invective,  his  captivating  cour 
tesy,  his  melting  pathos.  Single  gestures,  attitudes,  tones,  hive 
come  down  to  us  through  two  or  three  memories,  and  still 
please  the  curious  guest  at  Kentucky  firesides.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  cold  records  of  this  part  of  his  life,  we  find  little  to 
justify  his  traditional  celebrity.  It  appears  that  the  principal 
use  to  which  his  talents  were  applied  during  the  first  year  of 
his  practice  at  the  bar  was  in  defending  murderers*  He  seems 
to  have  shared  the  feeling  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Western 
country,  that  to  defend  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  a  nobler  thing 
than  to  assist  in  defending  the  public  against  his  further  depre- 
dations; and  he  threw  all  his  force  into  the  defence  of  some 
men  who  would  have  been  "  none  the  worse  for  a  hanging" 
One  day,  in  the  streets  of  Lexington,  a  drunken  fellow  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  murderer's  doom  cried  out, "  Here 
comes  Mr.  Clay,  who  saved  my  life."  a  Ah !  my  poor  fellow,1" 
replied  the  advocate,  "  I  fear  I  have  saved  too  many  like  yon 
who  ought  to  be  hanged."    The  anecdotes  printed  of  his  ex 
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floit^  the  gallows  of  its  due  are  of  a  quality  which 

ihows  that  the  power  of  this  man  over  a  jury  lay  much  in  his 
iwii i  -   delivery,  which  u  bears  absolute  sway  in  ora- 

hing  and  irresistible,  and  gave  tu  quite  com- 
monplace  wit  and  \cry  questionable  sentiment  an    amazing 
please  and  subdue, 
are  far  from  thinking  that  he  was  not  a  very  able  law- 
jper.    Judge  Story,  we  remember,  before  whom  he  argued  a 
cause  later  in  t  opinion  that  he  would  have  won  a 

high  position  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  he  had  not 
been  early  drawn  away  to  public  life.    In  Kentucky  he  was  a 
itioner,  such  as  Kentucky  wanted  and 
late.     Li  a  very  few  years  he  was  the  possessor  of 
a  fine  estate  near  Lexington,  and  to  the  siugle  slave  who  came 
en  as  hia  share  of  his  father's  property  were  added  several 
others.     I  being  a  skilful  and  vigorous  manager,  he  was 

mdent  circumstances,  and  ready  to  serve  the  public, 
public  wished  him,  when  he  had  been  but  ten  years  in 
lis  Western  home.     Thus  he  had  a  basis  for  a  public  career, 
vhich  few  men  can  long  serve  the  public  with  honor 
tod  success.     And  this  was  a  principal  reasou  of  the  former 
supremacy  of  Southern  men   in    Washington  ;    nearly  all  of 
them  being  men  who  owned  laud,  which  slaves  tilled  for  them, 
riiether  tlicy  were  present  or  absent. 
The  young  lawyer  took  to  politics  very  naturally.    Posterity, 
h  will  judge  the  public  men  of  that  period  chiefly  by  their 
OMine  with  regard  to  slavery,  will  note   with  pleasure  that 
Clay's  firvt   public  act  was  an  attempt  to  deliver  the  infant 
Slate  of  ky  from  that  curse.     The  State  Constitution 

Vis  I  I  in  1799.    Fresh  from  the  society  of  Chan- 

cellor Wythe,  an  abolitionist  who  bad  set  free  his  own  slaves, — 
beiti  from  Richmond,  whore  every  man  of  note,  from  Jefferson 
itld  Patrick  Henry  downwards,  was  an  abolitionist,— Henry 
Clay  began  in  1  tig  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to 

write  a  series  of  articles  for  a  newspaper,  advocating  the  grad- 
ail  abolition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky.  He  afterwards  spoke  on 
that  side  at  public  meetings.  Young  as  he  was,  ho  took  the 
lead  of  the  public-spirited  young  men  who  strove  to  purge  tht 
from  thte  iniquity ;  but  in  the  Convention  the  propoat 
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tion  was  voted  down  by  a  majority  so  decisive  as  to  banish  the 
subject  from  politics  for  fifty  years.  Still  more  honorable  wis 
it  in  Mr.  Clay,  that,  in  1829,  when  Calhoun  was  maturing  nul- 
lification, he  could  publicly  say  that  among  the  acts  of  his  life 
which  he  reflected  upon  with  most  satisfaction  was  his  youth- 
ful effort  to  secure  emancipation  in  Kentucky. 

The  chapter  of  our  history  most  abounding  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  interest  will  be  that  one  which  will  relate  the  rise  and 
first  national  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party.  Young  City 
came  to  the  Kentucky  stump  just  when  the  country  was  at  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  between  the  Old  and  the  New.  But  in 
Kentucky  it  was  not  a  struggle ;  for  the  people  there,  mostly 
of  Virginian  birth,  had  been  personally  benefited  by  Jefferson's 
equalizing  measures,  and  were  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  bis 
political  doctrines.  When,  therefore,  this  brilliant  and  com- 
manding youth,  with  that  magnificent  voice  of  his,  and  large 
gesticulation,  mounted  the  wagon  that  usually  served  as  plat- 
form in  the  open-air  meetings  of  Kentucky r  and  gave  forth,  in 
fervid  oratory,  the  republican  principles  he  had  imbibed  in 
Richmond,  he  won  that  immediate  and  intense,  popularity 
which  an  orator  always  wins  who  gives  powerful  expression  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  hearers.  We  cannot  wonder  that,  at  the 
close  of  an  impassioned  address  upon  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  the  multitude  should  have  pressed  about  him,  and  borne 
him  aloft  in  triumph  upon  their  shoulders ;  nor  that  Kentucky 
should  have  hastened  to  employ  him  in  her  public  business  n 
soon  as  he  was  of  the  requisite  age.  At  thirty  he  was,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  stump,  "  Kentucky's  favorite  son,"  and  incom- 
parably, the  finest  orator  in  the  Western  country.  Kentucky 
had  tried  him,  and  found  him  perfectly  to  her  mind.  He  was  to 
easy,  comfortable  man  to  associate  with,  wholly  in  the  Jeflerso- 
,  nian  taste.  His  wit  was  not  of  the  highest  quality,  but  he  lid 
plenty  of  it ;  and  if  ho  said  a  good  thing,  he  had  such  a  wty 
of  saying  it  as  gave  it  ten  times  its  natural  force.  He  chewed 
tobacco  and  took  snuff, — practices  which  lowered  the  tone  of  ins 
health  all  his  life.  In  familiar  conversation  he  used  language 
of  the  most  Western  description  ;  and  he  had  a  singularly  care- 
less, graceful  way  with  him,  that  was  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  vigor  and  dignity  of  his  public  efforts.    He  was  an  honest 
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tad  brave  young  man,  altogether  above  lying,  hypocrisy,  aud 
ttautness, —  full  of  the  idea  of  Republican  America  aud  her 
frcti  destiny.  The  splendor  of  his  talents  concealed  his  de- 
fects and  glorified  bis  foibles;  and  Kentucky  rejoiced  in  him, 
bred  him,  trusted  him,  and  sent  him  forth  to  represent  her  in 
the  national  council. 

_-  the  first  thirteen  years  of  Henry  Clay's  active  life  as 
4  politician,  —  from  his  twenty-first  to  his  thirty-fourth  year, — 
ha  appears  in  politics  only  as  the  eloquent  champion  of  the  policy 
rf  Mr.  Jefferson,  whom  ho  esteemed  the  first  and  best  of  living 
men.  After  defending  him  on  the  stump  and  aiding  him  in 
flu  Kentucky  Legislature,  he  was  sent  in  182G,  when  he  was 
•eereely  thirty,  to  fill  for  one  term  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
d  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  one  of  the 
Kentucky  Senators.  Mr.  Jefferson  received  his  affectionate 
young  disciple  with  cordiality,  and  admitted  him  to  his  confi- 
dence. Clay  had  heen  recently  defending  Burr  before  a  Ken- 
tucky court,  entirely  believing  that  his  designs  were  lawful 
tnd  sanctioned.  Mr.  Jefferson  showed  him  the  cipher  letters 
of  that  mysterious  and  ill-starred  adventurer,  which  convinced 
Mr.  Clay  that  Burr  was  certainly  a  liar,  if  he  was  not  a  traitor* 
Mr.  Jefferson's  perplexity  in  1806  was  similar  to  that  of  Jack- 
«m  in  1 838,  —  too  much  money  in  the  treasury.  The  revenue 
then  was  fifteen  millions ;  and,  after  paying  all  the  expenses 
rf  the  government  and  the  stipulated  portion  of  the  national 
debt,  there  was  an  obstinate  and  most  embarrassing  surplus. 
What  to  do  with  this  irrepressible  surplus  was  the  question 
then  discussed  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Cabinet.  The  President,  be- 
ing a  free-trader,  would  naturally  have  said.  Reduce  the  duties. 
Bat  the  younger  men  of  the  party,  who  had  no  pet  theories, 
lad  particularly  our  young  Senator,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  a  six  weeks'  horseback  flounder  over  bridgcless  roads, 
urged  another  solution  of  the  difficulty,  —  Internal  Improve- 
meuts.     But  the  >  it  was  a  strict-constructionist,  denied 

the  authority  of  Congress  to  vote  money  for  public  works,  and 
vat  fully  committed  to  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Jefferson  yielded.    The  most  beautiful  theories  will  not 
ilw&y*  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  practice.     The  President, 
;l  maintained  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tol.  ah  —  no.  210.  11 
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tion  ought  to  precede  appropriations  for  public  worl 
said  this  very  briefly  and  without  emphasis,  while  h< 
some  length,  and  with  force,  the  desirableness  of  exp 
surplus  revenue  in  improving  the  country.  As  tim 
less  and  less  was  said  about  the  amendment,  more 
about  the  importance  of  internal  improvements ;  uu 
the  Republican  party,  under  Clay,  Adams,  Calhoun, 
went  as  far  in  this  business  of  road-making  and  cai 
as  Hamilton  himself  could  have  desired.  Thus  it 
Jefferson  rendered  true  his  own  saying,  "  We  are  a) 
ists,  we  are  all  Republicans."  Jefferson  yielded,  a] 
question  of  free-trade.  There  is  a  passage  of  a  f< 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Message  of  1806,  the  year  of  Henry 
appearance  in  Washington,  which  may  be  regarded 
of  half  the  Kentuckian's  speeches,  and  the  inspirat 
public  life.  The  President  is  discussing  the  quest 
shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  ? 

"  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost,  and  give  that  ad 
foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?  On  a  few  . 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression,  in  c 
will  doubtless  be  right ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  ar 
which  impost  is  paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  purchase 
only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  ui 
Their  patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its  contiw 
application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public 
roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  publi 
ment  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  cor 
enumeration  of  Federal  powers.  By  these  opera 
channels  of  communication  will  be  opened  between 
the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear,  their  interei 
identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  ii 
bonds." 

Upon  these  hints,  the  young  Senator  delayed  no 
and  act ;  nor  did  he  wait  for  an  amendment  to  the 
tion*  His  first  speech  in  the  Senate  was  in  favor  c 
a  bridge  over  the  Potomac ;  one  of  his  first  acts,  to  ; 
appropriation  of  lands  for  a  canal  round  the  Falls  o 
at  Louisville;  and  soon  he  brought  forward  a  res* 
recting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  a 
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roads  and  canals  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  seed 
of  the  President's  Message  had  fallen  into  good  ground. 

ig  home  at  tho  end  of  the  session,  and  re-entering 
fbs  Kentucky  Legislature,  we  still  find  him  a  strict  follower  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  In  support  of  the  President's  non-intercourse 
pol  )j  was  Franklin's  policy  of  1775  applied  to  the  cir- 

cumstances of  1808),  Mr.  Clay  proposed  that  the  members  of 
tbc  Legislature  should  bind  themselves  to  wear  nothing  that 
was  not  of  American  manufacture.     A  Federalist,  ignorant  of 

»tlie  illustrious  origin  of  this  idea,  ignorant  that  the  homespun 
ijritcm  had  caused  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  would  have 
postponed  the  Revolution  but  for  the  accident  of  Lexington, 
ed  Mr*  Clay's  proposition  as  the  act  of  a  shameless 
demagogue.  Clay  challenged  this  ill-informed  gentleman,  and 
a  duel  resulted,  in  which  two  shots  were  exchanged,  and  both 
antagonists  were  slightly  wounded.  Elected  again  to  the  Sen- 
ale  for  an  unexpired  term,  he  reappeared  in  that  body  in  1809, 
aad  sat  during  two  sessions.  Homespun  was  again  the  theme 
of  his  speeches.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  protecting  and 
encouraging  American  manufactures  were  not  derived  from 
hooks,  nor  expressed  in  the  language  of  political  economy.  At 
Us  own  Kentucky  home,  Mrs.  Clay,  assisted  by  her  servants, 
va^  ig  and  weaving,  knitting  and  sewing,  most  of  the 

garments  required  in  her  little  kingdom  of  six  hundred  acres* 
while  her  husband  was  away  over  the  mountains  serving  his 
country.  **  Let  the  nation  do  what  we  Kentucky  farmers  are 
doing,**  said  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate.  "Let  us  manufacture 
trough  to  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  in  things  essen- 
tial,— no  more."  He  discoursed  on  this  subject  in  a  very 
{feasant,  humorous  manner,  without  referring  to  the  abstract 
principle  involved,  or  employing  any  of  the  technical  language 
Of  economists. 

His  service  in  tho  Senate  during  these  two  sessions  enhanced 
hit  reputation  greatly,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  when  he  was 
expected  to  speak,  little  known  as  he  was  to  the  nation  at  large* 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  him  in  one  of  Washington  Irving's  let* 
Un of  February,  1811 :  "Clay,  from  Kentucky,  spoke  against 
lb  Bank.     Hi  of  the  finest  fellows  I  have  seen  here, 

tod  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  the  Senate,  though  I  believe 
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the  youngest  man  in  it.    The  galleries,  however,  were  m  mnrfi 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tod 


been  expressed  concerning  hi  h,  that  he 


frightened,  and  acquitted  himself  very  little  to  H 
lion*     He  is  a  man  I  have  great  personal  regard  for.*1    l%h 
was  the  anti-bank  speech  which  General  Jackson  used  to  »J 
bad  convinced  him  of  the  impolicy  of  a  national  bank,  and 
which,  with  ingenious  malice,  lie  covertly  quoted  in  Haul 
his  Bank  Veto  Message  of  18 

Mr.  Clay's  public  life  proper  began  in  November,  1S11,  wHbh 
be  ar  in  Washington  as  a  member  of 

Representatives,  and  was  imm  ted  Speaker 

war  party,  by  the  decisive  majority  of  thirty -one.  He  was  then 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  election  to  the  Speakership  0» 
his  first  appearance  in  the  House  gave  him,  at  once,  national 
standing.  His  master  in  political  doctrine  and  his  pat 
chief,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  gone  from  the  scene ;  ai: 
could  now  be  a  planet  instead  of  a  satellite.  Restive  as  I* 
had  been  under  the  arrogant  aggressions  of  England,  he  Urf 
schooled  himself  to  patient  waiting,  aided  by  Jefferson's 

Btitiments  and  great  example.     But  his  voice  was  now  fcf 

rar ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  public  in  those  months, 
that  the  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay,  seconded  by  the 
the  Speaker,  rendered  the  war  unavoidab! 

It  is  agreed  that  to  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  Housed 
atatives,  more  than  to  any  iual,  we  o** 

lie  war  of  1812.     When  the  House  hesitated,  it  was  he  wfcfc 
descending  from  the  chair,  spoke  so  as  to  reassu'  ;Vl*fl 

President  Madison  faltered,  it  was  the  stimuli  fs  rmfr 

less  presence  that  put  heart  into  him  again.     If  the  peoffc 

eemed  reluctant,  it  was  Clay's  trumpet  harangues  that  ftrt* 
their  minds.     And  when  the  war  was  declared,  it  was  he,  AM* 

tian  President  or  Cabinet  or  War  Committee,  that  carried  h 
along  upon  his  shoulders.     All  our  wars  begin  in  dinst* 
was  Clay  who  restored  the  c  I  w» 

disheartened  by  the  loss  of  Detroit  and  its  betr> 
It  was  Clay  alone  who  could  encounter  withe 
acrid  sarcasm  of  John  Randolph,  and  exhibit  the 

acss  of  his  telling  arguments.    It  was  ho  alone  who  could 
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qoakly  deal  with  Quiucy  of  Massachusetts,  who  alluded  to  the 
Speaker  and  his  friends  as  "young  politicians,  with  their  pin- 
feitliers  yet  unshed,  the  shell  still  sticking  upon  them,  —  per- 
1,  though  they  fluttered  and  cackled  on  the 
Clay  it  was  whose  clarion  notes  rang  out  over  depart- 
ing regiments,  and  kindled  within  them  the  martial  fire;  and  it 
▼to  Clay's  speeches  which  the  soldiers  loved  to  read  by  the 
camp-fire.     Fiery  Jackson  read  them,  and  found  them  perfect- 
lj  to  Ids  taste.     Gentle  Harrison  read  them  to  his  Tippecanoe 
When  the  war  was  going  all  wrong  in  the  first  year, 
dent  Madison  wished  to  appoint  Clay  Commander-in-Chief 
nd  forces;  but,  said  Gallatin,  M  What  shall  we  do  with- 
it  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?" 

y  Clay  was  not  a  man  of  blood.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  eminently  pacific,  both  in  his  disposition  and  in  his  politics, 
I  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  whole  heart  was  in 
it  The  question  occurs,  then,  Was  it  right  and  best  for  the 
United  States  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812? 
The  proper  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another. 
What  ought  we  to  think  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?  If  Na- 
poleon was,  what  English  Tories  and  American  Federalists  said 
be  ww»,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  —  and  if  England,  in  warring 
m  him,  was  fighting  the  battle  of  mankind, —  then  the  inju- 
rioi  roc**  icutral  nations  might  have  been  borne  without 

dishonor.  When  those  giant  belligerents  were  hurling  conti- 
nents at  one  another,  the  damage  done  to  by-standers  from  the 
fyiug  off  of  fragments  was  a  tiling  to  be  expected,  and  sub- 
mitted to  as  their  share  of  the  general  ruin, —  to  be  compen- 
dial by  the  final  suppression  of  the  common  foe.  To  have 
ttdurcd  tins,  and  even  to  have  submitted,  for  a  time,  to  the 
lurching  of  ships,  so  that  not  one  Englishman  should  be 
iUo*ed  to  skulk  from  such  a  fight,  had  not  been  pusillanimity, 
kt  magnanimity.  But  if,  as  English  Whigs  and  American 
democrats  contended,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  armed 
soldier  of  democracy,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Revolution,  the 
*Jo  alternative  to  anarchy,  the  legitimate  ruler  of  France  ;  if 
Ibe  responsibility  of  mous  desolating  wars  does  not 

>ugs  to  George  111.  and  the  Tory  party 
i  j  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Napoleon  always  stood  ready  to 


make  a  just  peace,  which  George  III.  and  William  Pitt  refu* 
not  in  the  interest  of  mankind  and  civilization,  but  in  that 
the  Tory  party  and  the  allied  dynasties,  —  then  Am*-? 
right  in  resenting  the  searching  and  seizure  of  her 
right,  after  exhausting  every  peaceful  expedient,  in  d 
war. 

That  this  was  really  the  point  in  dispute  between  our  ti 
parties  is  si  town  in  the  debates,  newspapers,  and  pampl 
the  time.    The  Federalists,  as  Mr.  Clay  observed  in  one  of  1 
speeches,  compared  Napoleon  to  "  every  monster  and  bci 
from  that  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  down  to  ti 

.(leant  quadruped.'1  The  Republicans,  on  the  eontrar 
spoke  of  him  always  with  moderation  and  decency,  sometnn 
with  commendation,  and  occasionally  he  was  toasted  at  th« 
public  dinners  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Clay  himself,  whi 
lamenting  his  enormous   power  and   the  su*  of  a 

cient  nationalities,  always  had  a  lurking  sympatic 
"Bonaparte,"  said  he  in  his  great  war  speech  of 
been  called  the  scourge  of  mankind,  the  destroyer  of  I 
the  great  robber,  the  infidel,  the  modem  Attila,  and  Heafl 
knows  by  what  other  names.    Really,  gentlemei  I  mi 

an  obscure  lady,  in  a  city  not  very  far  off,  who  also  took  it  m 
her  head,  in  conversation  with  an  accomplished  Fr> 
man,  to  talk  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.     She,  too,  n 
destruction  of  the  balance  of  power  ;  stormed  and  rug' 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Emperor ;  called  him  the  curse1 
mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe.     The  Fre» 
to  her  with  perfect  patience,  and  when  she  ha  . 
her,  with  ineffable  politeness,  *  Madam,   it  won! 
master,  the  Emperor,  infinite  pain  if  ho  knew  how  hai 
thought  of  him/  n    This  brief  passage  suJE 
vailing  tone  of  the  two  parties  when  Napoleon  was  the  the* 
of  discourse* 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  tl 
of  Napoleon's  moral  position.     Intell; 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  were 
stantly  judging  I  >re  leniently,  an  > 

mort*  We  can  only  say, 

of  1812  was  just  and  necessary  ;  and  I 
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supporting  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy  of  non-intercourse  and  in  sup- 
porting President  Madison's  policy  of  war,  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  Postponed  that  war  might  have  been.  But,  human 
atari)  being  what  it  is,  and  the  English  government  being 
what  it  was,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  could 
«tr  hare  been  distinctly  recoguized  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
earth  without  another  light  for  it. 

The  war  being  ended  and  the  Federal  party  extinct,  upon  the 
Jttoag  Republicans,  who  had  carried  on  the  war,  devolved  the 
of  "  reconstruction.**     Before  they  had  made  much  pro- 
in  it,  they  came  within  an  ace  of  being  consigned  to  pri- 
i  life,  —  Clay  himself  having  as  narrow  an  escape  as  any  of 


And  here  .wo  may  note  one  point  of  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
govern  incut  over  others.     In  other  countries  it  can  some- 
be  the  interest  of  politicians  to  foment  and  declare  war, 
i*ar  strengthens  a  to!  lynasty,  an  imperial  parvenu, 

*B  odious  tyrantr  a  feeble  ministry  ;  and  the  glory  won  in  battle 
<*  Und  and  »ea  redounds  to  the  credit  of  government,  without 
nUfig  op  competitors  for  its  high  places.     But  let  American 
Politicians  take  note.     It  is  never  their  interest  to  bring  on  a 
•v;  because  a  war  is  certain  to  generate  a  host  of  popular 
Wroci  to  outshine  them  and  push  them  from  their  places,     It 
>*f  sometimes  be  their  duty  to  advocate  war,  but  it  is  never 
^th  interest.     At  this  moment  we  see  both  parties  striving 
*kkfc  shall  present  to  the  people  the  most  attractive  list  of 
fcilitary  candidates ;  and  when  a  busy  ward  politician  seeks  his 
**nrd  in  custom-house  or  department,  he  finds  a  dozen  lame 
ftMim  competing  for  the  place  ;  one  of  whom  gets  it,  —  as  he 
**fht     What  city  has  presented  Mr.  Stanton  with  a  house,  or 
ullcs  with  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  government 
"tufa  J    Calhoi  {itated  the  country  into  a  war  with 

Jfexioo;  but  what  did  he  gain  by  it  but  new  bitterness  of  disap- 
Pfctoent,  while  the  winner  of  three  little  battles  was  elected 
*Kiident  ?     Henry  Clay  was  the  animating  soul  of  the  war  of 
Ml,  and  wo  honor  him  for  it ;    but  while  Jackson,  Brown f 
and  De«  that  war  the  idols  of  tho 

*titm,Clay  was  promptly  notified  that  his  footing  in  the  public 
touaciU,  hi$  Ivold  of  tho  popular  favor,  was  by  no  means  stable. 
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His  offence  was  that  ho  roted  for  the  compensation  bill 
1816,  which  merely  changed  the  pay  of  members  of  Co 
from  the  pittance  of  six  dollars  a  day  to  the  pittance  of 
hundred  dollars  a  year.     He  who  before  was  lord  paramount 
in  Kentucky  saved  his  seat  only  by  prodigious  effort*  on 
stump,  and  by  exerting  all  the  magic  of  his  presence  in 
canvass. 

No  one  ever  bore  cutting  disappointment  with  an    airir 
grace  than  this  high-spirited  thorough-bn  ha  erid 

felt  this  apparent  injustice.    Some  years  later,  when 
posed  in  Congress  to  pension  Commodore  Perry's  moti 
Clay,  in  a  speech  of  five  minu  '!y  exting 

osition.     Pointing  to  the  vast  rewards  I 
cessful  soldiers  as  Marlborough,  Napoleon,  and  \Y 
said,  with  thrilling  effect:    "How  different  is  the  fat 
statesman  !     In  his  quiet  and  less  brilliant  career,  aft* 
advanced,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  the  national  pr 
ity  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  and  after  having 
his  fortune,  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  health,  in  the  publi 
vice,  what,  too  often,  are  the  rewards  that  await  him  ? 
thinks  of  his  family,  impoverished  by  the  devotion  of  his  i 
tion  to  his  couutry,  instead  of  their  advancement  ?     Who  ] 
poses  to  pension  him,  —  much  less  his  motfter  ?  "    He  spoke  I 
more  feelingly,  because  he,  who  could  have  earned  more 
the  President's  income  by  tho  practice  of  lib  profd* 
often  pinched  for  money,  and  was  once  obliged  to  leave 
grass  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  care  of  his  shattered  I 
tune.     He  felt  the  importance  of  thi  let  in  a  ni 

point  of  view.     He  wrote  in  1817  to  a  friend  :  "  Short 
been  my  service  in  the  public  councils,  I  have  seen  some  < 
most  valuable  members  quitting  the  body  from 
to  sustain  tho  weight  of  these  sacrifices.     And  in  process 
time,  I  apprehend,  this  mischief  will  bo  more  and  mow 
Even  now  there  are  few,  if  any,  instances  of  members 
ing  their  lives  to  the  duties  of  legislation.     Members  slay  i 
year  or  two;  curiosity  is  satisfied ;  the  novelty  wears  off; 
pensive  habits  are  brought  or  acquired ;  their  affairs  at  I 
are  neglected  ;  their  fortunes  are  wasting  away  ;  and 
compelled  to  retire." 
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The  eight  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  —  from  1817 
to  1825  —  were  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Henry  Clay's  ca- 
jscr*  His  position  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  naturally  have  excluded  bim  from  leadership  ;  but 
tbo  House  was  as  fond  of  hearing  him  speak  as  he  could  be 
U  tpeakiug,  and  opportunities  were  continually  furnished  him 
by  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  a  certain  sense  he 
*a$  in  opposition  to  the  ftdni  n.     When  one  party  has 

so  frequently  and  decidedly  beaten  the  party  opposed  to  it,  that 
tbe  defeated  party  goes  out  of  existence,  the  conquering  party 
won  divide*.  The  trmmphaut  Republicans  of  1816  ob< 
tbis  law  of  their  position ;  — one  wing  of  the  party,  under  Mr. 
Monroe,  being  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  old  Jetfersonian 
pofcey;  the  other  wing,  under  Henry  Clay,  being  inclined  to 
go  very  far  in  internal  improvements  and  a  protective  tariff. 
Mr.  Clay  now  appears  as  the  great  champion  of  what  lie  proud- 
ly rtyicd  the  American  System.  He  departed  farther  and 
farther  from  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  earlier  Democrats. 
Before  Ike  war  be  had  opposed  a  national  bank  ;  now  he  advo- 
csted  the  establishment  of  one,  and  handsomely  acknowledged 
Ike  change  of  opinion.  Before  the  war,  he  proposed  only  such 
i  tariff  as  would  render  America  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  now  he  contemplated 
ibe  establishment  of  a  great  manufacturing  system,  which 
tOQuhl  attract  from  Europe  skilful  workmen,  and  supply  the 
people  with  everything  they  consumed,  even  to  jewelry  and 
iflver-waro*  Such  success  had  he  with  his  American  System, 
that,  before  many  years  rolled  away,  we  see  the  rival  wings  of 
lb*  Republican  party  striving  which  could  concede  most  to  the 
man u fa  ie  way  of  an  increased  tariff.     Every  four 

years,  when  a  President  was  to  be  elected,  there  was  an  inevi- 
table  revUio  tariff,  each  faction  outbidding  the  other  in 

the  manufacturing  interest ;    until  at  length  the 
if  the  national  debt  suddenly  threw  into  poii 
a  pr  millions  a  year,  —  which 

came  near  crushing  the  American  System,  and  gave  Mr.  Cal- 
houn bin  pretext  for  nullification. 

A4  !  debt  as  we  have,  the  tariff  Is  no  Ion* 

ger  a  question  with  us,    Tbe  government  must  hare  its  million 
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a  day ;  and  as  no  tax  is  less  offensive  to  the  people  than  a  duty 
on  imported  commodities,  we  seem  compelled  to  a  practically 
protective  system  for  many  years  to  come.  But,  of  all  men,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  very  last  to  accept 
the  protective  system  as  final ;  for  when  he  looks  abroad  over 
the  great  assemblage  of  sovereignties  which  he  calls  the  United 
States,  and  asks  himself  the  reason  of  their  rapid  and  uniform 
prosperity  for  the  last  eighty  years,  what  answer  can  he  give 
but  this  ?  —  There  is  free  trade  among  them.  And  if  he  ex- 
tends his  survey  over  the  whole  earth,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  free  trade  among  all  nations  would  be  as  ad- 
vantageous to  all  nations  as  it  is  to  the  thirty-seven  States  of 
the  American  Union.  But  nations  are  not  governed  by  theo- 
ries and  theorists,  but  by  circumstances  and  politicians.  The 
most  perfect  theory  must  sometimes  give  way  to  exceptional 
fact.  We  fiud,  accordingly,  Mr.  Mill,  the  great  English  cham- 
pion of  free  trade,  fully  sustaining  Henry  Clay's  moderate 
tariff  of  1816,  but  sustaining  it  only  as  a  temporary  measure. 
The  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mill's  Political  Economy  which  touches 
this  subject  seems  to  us  to  express  so  exactly  the  true  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  that  we  will  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  it 

u  The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political  economy, 
protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are  imposed  tempo- 
rarily, (especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation,)  in  hopes  of  naturaliz- 
ing a  foreign  industry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  The  superiority  of  one  country  over  another  in  a 
branch  of  production  often  arises  only  from  having  begun  h  sooner. 
There  mar  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on 
the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and  experi- 
ence. A  country  which  has  this  skill  and  experience  yet  to  acquire 
may,  in  other  respects*  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  than  those 
which  were  earlier  in  the  field ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  of  Mr. 
Rae,  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  improvement  in 
any  branch  of  production,  than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions* 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or 
rather  to  their  certain  loss*  introduce  a  new  manoiucture.  and  bear  the 
burden  of  carrying  it  on.  until  the  producers  have  been  educated  up  to  the 
level  oi  those  wiih  whom  the  processes  are  traditional.  A  protecting 
duty,  continued  fur  a  reasonable  time,  will  sometimes  be  the  Least  i 
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in  which  the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such 
tt  eiperunefit.     But  the  d  should  <es  in 

I  good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry  which   it 
will  after  a  time  bo  able  t  m  with  it ;  nor  should  the  do- 

prodacera  ever  be  allowed  to  expect  that  it  wilt  be  continued 
to  them  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  ca- 
pable of  accutnpli-hjr 

In  the  quiet  of  his  library  at  Ashland,  Mr.  Clay,  we  believe, 

would,  at  any  period  of  his  public  life,  have  assented  to  thfl 

doctrines  of  this  passage.     But  at  Washington  he  was  a  party 

littler  and  an  orator.    Having  set  the  ball  in  motion,  ho  could 

not  flop  it;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of 

Hopping  it,  until,  in  1S31,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  three 

Gorgon?  at  once, —  a  coming  Surplus,  a  President  that  vetoed 

internal  improvements,  and  an  ambitious  Calhoun,  resolved  on 

surplus  either  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency 

Ige  with  which  to  split  the  Union.     The  time  to  have 

town  the  brakes  was  in  1828,  when  the  national  debt  was 

aeveu  years  of  being  paid  off;  but  precisely  then  it  was 

Ihu  both  divisions  of  the  Democratic  party  —  one  under  Mr. 

?n,  the  other  under  Mr.  Clay — were  running  a  kind 

race,  neck  and  neck,  in  which  Van  Bnren  won.     Mr. 

is  true,  was  not  in  Congress  then,  —  he  was  Secretary 

:ate;  but  he  was  the  soul  of  his  party,  and  his  voice  was 

of  a  master.     In  all  his  letters  and  speeches  there  is 

tola  word  to  show  that  he  then  anticipated  the  surplus,  or  the 

4n!*rrassmcnts  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  though  he  could  not 

Ute  forgotten  that  a  very  trifling  surplus  was  one  of  the  chief 

iftxieties  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.     Mr.  Clay's  error, 

•*  think,  arose  from  his  not  perceiving  clearly  that  a  protective 

taiff,  though  justifiable  sometimes,  is  always  in  itself  an  evil, 

tad  is  never  to  be  accepted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  any 

country ;  and  that,  being  an  evil,  it  must  he  reduced  to  the 

minimum  that  will  answer  ry  purpose. 

In  estimating  I  lay,  we  are  always  to  remember  that 

an  orator.     Ho  had  a  genius  for  oratory.     There  is,  we 

xamplo  of  a  man  endow.  i  genius  for  ora- 

>*sess6d  an  understanding  of  the  first  order. 


•  MiHY  Principle!  of  Political  Economy,  Book  V.  a  1  i  l- 
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vivified  by  a  good  heart  and 


01  country;  ana  on  occasions  which  required  only 
heart,  patriotic  feeling,  and  an  eloquent  tougue,  he 
country  well.     But  as  a  party  leader  ho  had  m  I  to  deal 

with  matters  which  demanded  a  radical  and  far-set-: 
lect ;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  failed  to  guide 
At  Washington,  during  the  thirteen 
he  led  the  gay  life  of  a  popular  hero  and  drawing-room  f^ 
ite ;  aud  his  position  was  supposed  to  compel  htm  to  entartai 
much  company.    As  a  young  lawyer  in  Kentucky,  lie  was  addict- 
ed to  playing  thoso  games  of  inere  chance  which  alone  at  that 
day  were  styled  gambling.    He  played  high  and  often,  as  was  the 
custom  then  all  over  the  world.    It  was  his  boast,  even  in  ihc*c 
wild  days,  that  he  never  played  at  home,  and  never  bad  a  pack 
of  cards  in  his  house  ;  bn  the  lawyers  and  judges  were 

assembled  during  court  sessions,  there  was  much  high  play 
aong  them  at  the  tavern  after  the  day's  work  was  don- 
hen  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  resolved  to 
gamble  no  more,  —  that  is,  to  play  at  hazard  and  H  brag  M  no 
more,  —  and  he  kept  his  resolution.     Whi  g  a  game  d* 

pending  partly  on  skill,  was  not  included  in  this  rrsolu 
and  whist  was  thenceforth  a  very  favorite  game  with  him,  aiid 
he  greatly  excelled  in  it.     It  was  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  that,  at  any  moment  of  a  hand,  he  c 
name  all  the  cards  that  remained  to  be  played*     He 
tenanced  high  stakes ;  and  we  believe  1  I  £08* 

played  for  more  than  five  dollars  "a  corn-  These,  ffl 

know,  were  the  stakes  at  Ghent,  where  he  played  whi- 
many  months  with  the  British  t  oners  during  the  a*- 

gotiations  for  peace  in   1^15.     We  mention  his  whUt-pla; 
only  as  part  of  the  evidence  that  he  was  a  gay,  pleasant,  eai 
man  of  the  world,  —  not  a  at  t  •  thinker,  not  a  pli 

losopher.     Of  reading  over  his  speeches  of  litis  period* 

we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  u  Ah  !  Mr.  Clay,  if  iyed 

whist  a  little  less,  and 

great  deal  more,  you  would  have  avoided  some  ci 
trifling  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Colton  lets  us  into  the  Speak- 
er's way  of  life.    **  How  can  you  preside  over  that  Houm>  to- 
day?'* asked  a  friondt  as  ho  get  Mr.  Clay  down  at  his  own 
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door,  after  jtmmt,  from  a  party.  *«  Come  up,  nnd  you  shall 
*e  bow  I  will  throw  the  reins  over  their  necks,"  replied  the 
Speaker,  as  be  stepped  from  tho  carriage. 

Bui  when  noble  feeling  and  a  gifted  tongue  sufficed  for  tho 
occasion,  how  grandly  sometimes  he  acquitted  himself,  in  those 
ant  years,  when,  descending  from  the  Speaker's  lofty  seat, 
he  beid  the  House  and  the  crowded  galleries  spellbound  by  his 
magnificent  oratory  I  His  speech  of  1818,  for  example,  favor- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics,  was  al- 
most as  wise  as  it  was  eloquent ;  for,  although  the  provinces 
#f  South  America  are  still  far  from  being  what  we  could  wish 
Ibecn  to  lx>,  jet  it  is  certain  that  no  single  step  of  progress  was 
possible  for  them  until  their  connection  with  Spain  was  severed. 
Cuba,  to-day.  Mr.  Clay's  position.     The  amiable  and  in- 

telligent of  that  beautiful  island  are  nearly  ready  for 

die  abolition  of  slavery  and  for  regulated  freedom ;  but  they 
ie  languishing  under  the  hated  incubus  of  Spanish  rule,  and 
dwe  not  risk  a  war  of  independence,  outnumbered  as  tliey  aro 

tVy  untamed  or  half- tamed  Africans.  Mr.  Clay's  speeches  in 
behalf  of  the  you  Lbtiea  of  South  America  were  read  by 

Bolivar  at  the  head  of  bis  troops,  and  justly  rendered  his  name 
Atr  to  the  s*  patriots.    Ho  had  a  clear  conviction,  like 

hi  master,  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
Sttfos  lie  chiefly  m  America,  not  Europe ;  and  it  was  a  favorite 
foam  of  his  to  see  the  Western  Continent  occupied  by  flour- 
ahing  re  lent,  hut  closely  allied,  —  a  genuine 

IMj  Alliance, 

The  supreme  effort  of  Mr.  Clay's  Congressional  life  was  in 

connection  with  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1821.     He  did 

not  originate  the  plan  of  compromise,  but  it  was  certainly  his 

toduencc  and  tact  which  caused  the  plan  to  prevaiL     Fortu- 

nately,  ho  had  been  absent  fa  gross  during  some  of  the 

earlier  Attempts  to  admit  Missouri ;  and  thus  he  arrived  in 

Washington  in  January,  1821,  calm,  uncommitted,  and  u*  ]. 

come  to  both  parties.    Fierce  debate  had  wrought  up  the  m 

of  members  to  that  point  where  useful  discussion  ceases  to  bo 

powihh     Almost  every  man  had  given  personal  offence  and 

taken  perianal  offence ;  the  two  sides  seemed  reduced  to  tho 

hopeless  incompatibility ;  and  the  affair  was  at  a  dead  lock. 
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No  matter  what  the  subject  of  debate,  Missouri  was  su 
some  way,  to  get  involved  in  it ;  and  the  mere  mention  of 
name  was  like  a  spark  upon  loose  gunpowder.  In  Feb; 
example,  the  House  had  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of coun 
the  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States, — a  m- 

ince  Mr.  .Monroe  had  elected  almost  ui 

and  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  of  no  importance.  The  tcllen, 
to  avoid  giving  cause  of  contention,  announced  that  Mr.  Moo- 
roe  had  received  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  iing 
those  of  Missouri,  and  two  hundred  and  twej 
were  excluded.  At  this  announcement  members  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  such  a  scene  of  confusion  arose  that  no  wm 
could  make  himself  heard.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rWi 
the  Speaker  declared  the  House  adjourned. 

Ifof  six  weeks  Mr.  Cluy  exerted  his  eloquence,  his  art*  of 
pacification,  and  all  the  might  of  his  personality,  to  bring 

to  their  senses.     lie  even  had  a  long  conference 
ancient  foe,  John  Randolph.     He  threw  himself  into  tl 
with  such  ardor,  and  labored  at  it  so  continuously,  day  mi 
night,  that,  when  the  final  triumph  was  won,  he  declared  lW» 
if  Missouri  had  been  kept  out  of  the  Union  two  weeks  lonftft 
he  should  have  been  a  dead  man.    Thirty-four  years  after  tbfltf 
events  Mr.  8,  G.  Goodrich  wrote:  *4 1  was  in  the  Hous 
resenUitives  but  a  single  hour.     While  I  was  present  t! 
no  direct  discussion  of  the  agitating  subject  which  already  filial 

vbody'fl  mind,  but  still  the  excitement  flared  out  occasion 
ally  in  incidental  allusions  to  it,  like  puft's  of  smoke  and  jed  of 
flame  which  issue  from  a  house  that  is  on  fire  within.    I  rtdfr 

that  Clay  made  a  brief  speech,  thrilling  the  House  ty* 
single  passage,  in  which  he  spoke  of  *  / 
she  being  then  without  a  representative  in  Congress. 
tossing  form,  his  long,  sweeping  gestures,  and,  above  aU,h* 
m&jcal  yet  thrilling  tones,  made  an  impression  upon  rne  wb£ 
I  cm  (bigot/1 

Mr*  Clay,  at  length,  had  completed  his  preparations.    H* 

aoved  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to  con  i  a  commit 

iu\     II  if  memtert 

whom  Id  be  elected,  and  they  were  elected.   At 

it  conference  of  the  joint  commit!  h  was  held  co  * 
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faidaj,  Mr,  Clay  insisted  that  their  report,  to  have  the  requi- 
ite  effect  upon  Congress  and  the  country,  must  he  unanimous; 
uid  unanimous  it  was.  Both  Houses,  with  a  surprising  ap- 
proach to  unanimity,  adopted  the  compromise  proposed  ;  and 
Ibns  was  again  postponed  the  bloody  arbitrament  to  whicli  the 
irrepressible  controversy  has  since  been  submitted. 
Clay's  masterly  conduct  on  this  occasion  added  his  name  to 
►  long  list  of  gentlemen  who  were  mentioned  for  the  sucees- 
iiroe  in  1825.  If  the  city  of  Washington  had 
the  ites,  if  the  House  of  Representatives  had 

the  right  to  elect  a  President,  Henry  Clay  might  have 
s  choice.     During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  Speakership 
ad  one  of  1  >ns  had  been  reversed;  and  he  had  pre- 

n4cd  over  the  turbulent  and  restive  House  with  that  perfect 
Heading  of  courtesy  and  firmness  which  at  once  restrains  and 
cturms.  The  debates  just  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and 
after  the  war,  had  been  violent  and  acrimonious ;  but  he  had 
kept  his  own  temper,  and  compelled  the  House  to  observe  an 
ifpcoach  to  decorum.  On  one  occasion  he  came  into  such 
ibrp  collision  with  the  excitable  Randolph,  that  the  dispute 
*u  transferred  to  the  newspapers,  and  narrowly  escaped  de- 
%g  from  a  war  of  **  cards  "  to  a  conflict  with  pistols. 
the  Speaker  triumphed  ;  the  House  and  the  country  sus- 
.  Mm*  On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  Speaker  enchanted 
1  beholder  by  the  superb  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  fitness 
s  and  the  tranquil  depth  of  his  tones.  What  could 
do»  ore  appropriate,  than  the  Speaker's  address 

Icome  ette,  when  the  guest  of  the  nation  was  con- 

ducted to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives?    The 
flwise  and  the  galleries  were  proud  of  the  Speaker  that  day. 
i  one  who  never  heard  this  captivator  of  hearts  can  form  the 

eof  the  penetrating  effect  of  the  closing  sen- 
though  they  were  spoken  only  in  the  tone  of  conversa- 
nt* rain  wwb  ha*  been  sometimes  indulged,  that  Pro .  mid 
•Bow  the  patriot,  afar  (bath,  to  return  to  his  country,  and  to 
pltte  the  intermediate  changes  which  had  taken  plain*  ;   to   . 

die  mountains  levelled,  the  canal*  cut,  the 
»▼»  Kinrfrocted,  the  progm*  of  the  arte*  the  aoVanecm. 
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learning,  and  the  increase  of  population.  ■'.  your  pmwrnt  visit 

to  the  United  States  is  a  realization  of  the  consoling  object  of  that  wi& 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  posterity.  Every  where  you  miwt  have  bed 
struck  with  the  great  change*,  physical  and  moral,  which  have  occunvd 
fiinee  you  left  u$.     Even  this  very  city,  tang  tod  naine,Aiik)fl 

endeared  to  you  and  to  us,  has  since  emerged  from  tl  ■  •ihirfc 

then  covered  its  site.     In  one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered,  and  thi« 
is  in  the  sentiment  of  continued  devotion  to  liberty,  and  of  *r 
tion  and  profound  gratitude  to  youi  >'1<  the  fit 

country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your  illustrious  associate  in  1  iad  » 

the  cabinet,  for  the  multiplied  blessings  which  suit 
very  privilege  of  addressing  you  which  I  now  exercise.     This  #fli£ 
ment,  now  fondly  cherished  by  man  D  millions  of  people,  «0 

be  transmitted  with  unabut  .i trough  (to 

countless  millions  who  are  destined  to  inhabit  this  continent,  to  tot 
ktMl  poUtrt 

The  appropriateness  of  these  sentiments  to  the  occasion  vA 
to  the  man  is  evident  to  every  one  who  remembers  tl 
ette's  love  of  George  Washington  was  a  Frenchman's  romaflfk 
passion.    Nor,  indeed,  did  he  need  to  hare  a  sensitive  Freo* 
bevt  to  be  moved  to  tears  by  such  words  and  such  a  welt 

From  1822  to  1848,  a  period  of  twenty  six  years,  B 
lived  the  strange  life  of  a  candidate  for  the  Pr 
enough  to  ruin  any  man,  body  and  soul.  always  in  the 

gaze  of  millions ;  to  be  the  object  of  eulogy  the  most  extra** 
gant  and  incessant  from  one  half  of  the  newspapers,  ai 
vituperation  still  more  preposterous  from  the 
surrounded  by  flatterers  interested  and  disinterested,  and 
confronted  by  another  body  intent  on  misrepr*  werj 

act  and  word  ;  to  have  to  stop  and  consider  the  • 
iiitt-nuiec,  public  and  private,  upon  the  next  "campaign* 
not  to  be  abi  abroad  without  having  to  to  a 

utation  of  political  friends,  and  stand  to  bo  kissed  by  ladies 
pump-handled  by  men,  and  bide  the  enormot: 

th  a  fixed  smile  till  tho  very  muscles  of  the  face  are  rijri 
to  receive  by  every  mail  letters  enough  for  a  large  town ; 
have  your  Ul  neral  times  a  year;  to  be  obliged 

tinually  to  refute  calumnies  and  "define  your  ; 

tder  i  horrid  la  all 

world  ;  to  find  your  most  casual  remarks  and  most  private 
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venations  getting  distorted  in  print, — this, and  more  than  this, 

itf  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency*  The  most  wonder- 
that  we  hare  to  say  of  Henry  Clay  is,  that,  such  were 
v  and  healthfulnesg  of  mind,  he  came  ont  of 
fiery  trial  still  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  honor.  We  believe 
k*  a  weakness  in  him,  as  it  is  in  any  man,  to  set  his  heart 
i  Wring  four  years  in  the  White  House ;  hut  we  can  most 
otofkia&tly  say,  that,  having:  entered  the  game,  he  played  it  fair- 
od  bore  his  repented  disappointments  with  genuine,  high- 
Wtd  composure.  The  closest  scrutiny  into  the  life  of  this  man 
rtfli  permits  us  to  believe  that,  when  he  said,  "  I  would  rather 
he  right  than  be  President,"  he  spoke  the  real  sentiments  of  his 
ud  that,  when  he  said  to  one  of  his  political  opponents, 
I  General  Jackson  that,  if  he  will  sign  my  Land  Bill,  I  will 
mjself  to  retire  from  public  life  and  never  to  re-enter 
meant  what  he  said,  and  would  have  stood  to  it.  It  is 
ilege  to  believe  this  of  Henry  Clay ;  nor  do  we  think 
as  ever  anything  morbidly  excessive  in  his  desire 
Presidency.  He  was  the  head  and  choice  of  a  great 
tied  party  ;  in  the  principles  of  that  party  he  fully  believed  ; 
think  he  did  truly  desire  an  election  to  the  Presidency 
norc  from  c<  i  than  ambition.     This  may  not  have  been 

thecaae  in  I8341  but  we  believe  it  was  in  1832  and  in  1844. 

ry  of  Henry  Clay's  Presidential  aspirations  and  de- 
fctt^  more  than  the  histocy  of  a  personal  feud.     In  tlio 

Jmi  was  his  fortune  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the  best 

hucr  then  living,—  Andrew  Jackson.      They  met  for  the  first 
in  Noremt>-  when  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  came 

I  tQ  consult  with  the  administration  respecting 
find  military  affairs  of  his  department.     Each  of 
it  men  truly  admired  the  other-    Jackson  saw  in 
the  <  0  of  the  war,  whose  fiery  eloquence  had 

lly  tweonded  its  military  heroes.     Clay  beheld  in  Jack- 
»ne  gallantry  and  skill  had  done  most  to  justify 
war  u;lit  of  ll  They  became  immediately 

cordially  intimate.     Jackson  engaged  to  uland  in 

of  the  neit  ud  a  week  there.     On 

occa>  5>oko  of  the  heroes  of  the  war, 

red  on  Jack  warmest  praise. 
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In  1818  GeneraLJackson  invaded  Florida,  put  to  death  two 
Indian  chiefs  in  cold  blood,  and  executed  two  British  subjects! 
Arbutlinot  and  Armbrister.*  Daring  the  twenty-seven  day* 
debate  upon  these  proceedings,  in  1819,  the  Speaker  sided  with 
those  who  disapproved  them,  and  he  delivered  a  set 
against  Jackson.  This  speech,  though  it  did  full  justice 
General  Jackson's  motives,  and  contained  a  fine  eulogium  upon 
liis  previous  services,  gave  the  General  deadly  offence- 
was  Jackson's  self-love  that  he  could  not  believe  In  the  bounty 
of  any  opposition  to  him,  but  invariably  attributed  sucli 
sition  to  low  personal  motives.     Now  it  was  a  I  known 

to  Jackson,  that  Henry  Clay  had  expected  the  appoi 
Secretary  of  State  under  Mr*  Monroe ;  and  it  was  part  of  tie 
gossip  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Monroe's  preference  of  Mr.  Adufli 
was  the  reason  of  Clay's  occasional  opposition  to  measures 
favored  by  the  administration.     We  do  not  b 
cause  the  measures  which  Mr.  Clay  opposed  were  such  *»  h 
must  have  disapproved,  and  which  well-informed  posterity  will 
forever  disapprove.    After  much  debate  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Monroe,  who  was  peculiarly  bound  to  Jackson,  and  who  hid 
>ns  of  his  own  for  not  offending  him,  determined  to  eusUta 
him  in  totof  both  at  home  and  in  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land.    Hence,  in  condemning  General  Jackson,  Mr,  Clay  wt* 
again  in  opposition  to  the  administration  ;   and  the  General  of 
course  concluded,  that  the  Speaker  designed,  in  ruining  bim, 
BMH*iy  to  further  his  own  political  schemes.     How  he 
with  fury  against  Mr.  Clay,  his  published  letters  ami 
attest.      4(  Tfa  risy  and  baseness  of.  Clay,"  wto! 

(oral,  "  in  pretending  friendship  to  me,  and  endeavoi 
crush  the  Executive  through  no  a  me  despise  the  villain 

Jackson,  as  we  all  know,  was  triumphantly  sustained  by 
House.  In  fact,  Mr.  Clay's  speech  was  totally  unworthy 
occasion,  tatetd  of  argument  and  fact,  he  gave  the  Hon 
the  galleries  beautiful  declamation,  The  evidence  was 
linn;  hfl  bud  it  in  his  hands;  but,  instead  of  getting 
case  with  patient  assiduity,  and  exhibiting  the  damning 
of  Jackson's  misconduct,  ho  merely  glanced  over  the  mmm 


the 
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pipere,  fell  into  some  enormous  blunders,  passed  over  some 
most  material  points,  and  then  endeavored  to  supply  all  defi- 
by   an  imposing  eloquence.     He  even  acknowledges 
llitt  he  had  not  examined  the  testimony.    M  It  is  possible,"  said 
''that  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence  icouhl  show" 
itat  Arhutlinot  was  an  innocent  trader.    We  have  had  occasion 
to  examine  that  evidence  BmOd,  and  we  can  testify  that  this 
conjecture  was  correct.     But  why  was  it  a  conjecture?     Why 
Mr.  Clay  neglect  to  convert  the  conjecture  into  certainty  ? 
him,  as  representing  the  civilization  and  humanity  of 
the  United  States,  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  an  honorable  old 
roan,  who  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to  prevent  the  war,  and 
who  had  been  ruthlessly  murdered  by  men  wearing  the  uniform 
of  American  soldiers.    It  fell  to  him  to  bar  the  further  advance- 
ment of  a  man  most  unfit  for  civil  rule.     To  this  duty  he  was 
imperatively  called,  but  he  only  half  did  it,  and  thus  exasper- 
r  without  disabling  him. 
$rs  passed.     In  December,  1823,  General  Jackson 
reappeared  in  Washington  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to 
vhicb  be  had  been  elected  by  his  wire-pullers  for  the  purpose 
tf  promoting  his  interests  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Before  be  left  homo  two  or  three  of  his  friends  had  besought 
him  to  assume  a  mild  and  conciliatory  demeanor  at  the  capital. 
It  would  never  do,  they  told  him,  for  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  threaten  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  gentlemen  who  disap- 
proved his  public  conduct;  he  must  restrain  himself  and  make 
friend**     This  advice  he  followed.     He  was  recondled  with 
General  Winfield  Scott,  whom,  iix  1817,  he  had  styled  an  "as- 
Gutii),**  a  "hectoring  bully,"  and  an  "intermeddling  pimp  and 
spy  of  tl'  Mike."    He  made  friends  with  Colonel  Thomas 

IL  Benton,  with  whom  he  had  fought  in  the  streets  of  Nash- 
11  carried  in  his  body  a  bullet  received  in  that 
Moody  affray.  With  Henry  Clay,  too,  he  resumed  friendly  in- 
tercom*- ■  ina  twice  at  dinner-parties,  rode  and  exchanged 
fWt  and  attended  one  of  the  Speaker's  Congres- 
■twoal  dinners, 

When  next  these  party  chieftains  met,  in  the  spring  of  1825, 
k  ww  about  to  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
fccide  which  of  three  men  should  be  the  next  President, — 
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Jackson.  Adams,  or  Crawford.  They  exchanged  visits  as  be- 
fore :  Mr.  Clay  being  desirous,  as  he  said,  to  show  General  Jack- 
son :hat.  :n  the  vote  which  he  had  determined  to  give,  he  was  in- 
fluenced o::Iy  ly  public  considerations.  No  reader  needs  to  be 
informed  that  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  were  able  to  decide  the 
election,  and  that  they  decided  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Clay  was  wrong  in  so  doing.  As  a  Democrtt 
he  ought,  we  think,  to  have  been  willing  to  gratify  the  plurality 
of  his  fe!low-o;t:zens.  who  had  voted  for  General  Jackson.  His 
motives  we  fully  talieve  to  have  been  disinterested.  Indeed,  it 
was  plainly  intimated  to  him  that,  if  he  gave  the  Presidency  to 
Gcucral  Jackson.  General  Jackson  would  make  him  his  heir 
apparent,  or.  in  other  words,  his  Secretary  of  State. 

The  auger  of  General  Jackson  at  his  disappointment  was  not 
the  Mind  and  wild  fury  of  his  earlier  days ;  it  was  a  deeper,! 
deadlier  wrath,  which  he  governed  and  concealed  in  order  to 
wreak  a  feller  vengeance.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  election  in  the  House  occurred  there  was  a  levee  at  the 
Presidential  mansion,  which  General  Jackson  attended.  Who, 
that  saw  him  dart  forward  and  grasp  Mr.  Adams  cordially  bf 
the  hand,  could  have  supposed  that  he  then  entirely  belieitd 
that  M r.  Adams  had  stolen  the  Presidency  from  him  by  a  cor- 
rupt bargain  with  Mr.  Clay  ?  Who  could  have  supposed  that 
lie  and  his  friends  had  been,  for  fourteen  days,  hatching  * 
plot  to  Mast  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Claj,  bf 
spreading  abroad  the  base  insinuation  that  Clay  had  been 
taught  over  to  the  support  of  Adams  by  the  promise  of  the 
first  place  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Who  could  have  supposed  that, 
on  his  way  home  to  Tennessee,  while  the  newspapers  were  per- 
agraphing  his  magnanimity  in  defeat,  as  shown  by  his  behavior 
at  the  levee,  he  would  denounce  Adams  and  Clay,  in  bar-rooms 
and  public  places,  as  guilty  of  a  foul  compact  to  frustrate  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ? 

It  was  calumny *s  masterpiece.  It  was  a  rare  stroke  of  art  to 
get  an  old  dotard  of  a  member  of  Congress  to  publish,  tweln 
days  before  the  election,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  agreed  to  vote  ftf  \ 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  had  agreed  to  reward  him  bf 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  When  the  vote  had  been  give* 
and  the  office  conferred,  how  plausible,  how  convincing,  the 
charge  of  bargain ! 
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It  is  common  to  censure  Mr.  Clay  for  accepting  office  under 
Mr*  Adams.  We  honor  him  for  his  courage  in  doing  so,  Hav- 
ing mad  iams  President,  it  had  been  unlike  the  gallant 
Kentuckiau  to  shrink  from  the  possible  odiuni  of  the  act  by  re- 
fitting his  proper  place  iu  the  administration*  The  calumny 
which  anticipated  his  acceptance  of  office  was  a  defiance:  Take 
afire  if  ycwi  dare  !  It  was  simply  worthy  of  Henry  Clay  to 
iccapt  the  challenge,  and  brave  all  the  consequences  of  what 
be  bod  deliberately  and  conscientiously  done. 

In  the  offic  rotary  of  State  Mr.  Clay  exhibited  an  ad- 

mirable talent  for  the  despatch  of  business.  He  negotiated  an 
aniuual  number  of  useful  treaties.  He  exerted  himself  to  se- 
cure a  recognition  of  the  principles,  that,  in  time  of  war,  pri- 
[»erty  should  enjoy  on  the  ocean  the  same  protection 
is  on  land,  and  that  paper  blockades  are  not  to  be  regarded. 
He  seconded  Mr  in  his  determination  not  to  remove 

from  office  any  man  on  account  of  his  previous  or  present  op- 
position to  the  administration  ;  and  he  carried  this  policy  so  far, 
that,  in  selecting  the  newspapers  for  the  publication  of  the  laws, 
ho  refused  to  consider  their  political  character.  This  was  in 
Uric*  accordance  with  the  practice  of  all  previous  administra- 
tis; but  it  is  so  pleasant  to  recur  to  the  times  when  that 
honorable  policy  prevailed,  that  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  it. 
In  his  intercourse  with  foreign  ministers,  Mr.  Clay  had  an  op- 
portunity to  display  all  the  charms  of  an  unequalled  courtesy : 
fcy  remained  his  friends  long  after  he  had  retired.  His 
Wednesday  dinners  and  his  pleasant  evening  receptions  were 
rcm-embercd  for  many  years,  How  far  he  sympathized  with 
Mr.  Adams's  extravagant  dreams  of  a  system  of  national  works 
thai  should  rival  the  magnificent  structures  of  ancient  Rome, 
tr  with  the  extreme  opinions  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Rush,  as  to 
the  power  and  importance  of  government,  we  do  not  know. 
Ho  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  in  his  office,  he  tells  us,  and 
wis  cont<  with.    He  was  the  last  high  officer  of  the  gov- 

ernment to  fight  a  duel.  That  bloodless  contest  between  the 
VcrrUiry  of  Stale  and  John  Randolph  was  as  r<  and 

absurd  as  a  duel  could  well  be.  Colonel  Benton's  narrative 
ice  the  most  amusing  and  the  mo  ng  piece 

of  gossip  which  our  political  annals  contain.    Randolph,  as  the 
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most  unmanageable  of  members  of  Congress,  had  been  for  fif- 
teen years  a  thorn  in  Mr,  Clay's  side,  and  Clay's  later  pol- 
itics had  been  most  exasperating  to  Mr.  Randolph;  bat  the 
two  men  loved  one  another  in  their  hearts,  after  all.     Noth- 
ing has  ever  exceeded  the  thorough-bred  courtesy  and  tende 
consideration  with  which  they  set  about  the  work  of  put 
one  another  to  death  ;  and  their  joy  was  unbounded  whe 
after  the  second  fire,  each  discovered  tha*  the  other  was  uc 
harmed.    If  all  duels  could  have  such  a  result,  duelling  w 
be  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  election  of  1828  swept  the  administration  from  power. 
No  man  has  ever  bowed  more  gracefully  to  the  d<  I  the 

people  than  Henry  Clay.     His  remarks  at  the  public  dti 
D  him  in  Washington,  on  his  leaving  for  home,  wer# 
tircly  admirable.    Andrew  Jackson,  he  said,  had  ti  him, 

but  he  was  now  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country,  and,  a* 
such,  he  should  be  treated  with  decorum,  and  his  public  scfc 
judged  with  candor.     His  journey  to  Ashland  was  more 
the  progress  of  a  victor  than  the  return  homeward  of  a  rejected 
statesman. 

He  now  entered  largely  into  his  favorite  branch  of  rurml  bust- 
ncss,  the  raising  of  superior  animals.    Fifty  menu 
driven  over  tho  mountains  from  Pennsylvania  to  I  and 

he  imported  from  England  some  Dun  I  Hertford  cattle. 

He  had  an  Arabian  horse  in  his  stable.  Fdr  the  improvenwat 
of  the  breed  of  mules,  he  imported  an  ass  from  Malta,  and 
another  from  Spain.     Pigs,  goats,  and  dog  o  raised,  Mid 

endeavored  to  improve.     His  slaves  beting  about  fifty  in  n 
ber,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  raising  of  hemp  and 
well  as  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  both  on 
Mrs.  Clay  sent  every  morning  to  the  principal 
ton  thirty  gallons  of  milk,  and  her  husband  had  large  corndgc* 
ments  to  make  to  his  factor  in  New  Orleans.     His  letter 
this  period  show  how  he  delighted  in  his  animals  and  ) 
ing  crops,  and  how  thoughtfully  In  the  mor 

nt.     His  health  im; 
old  friend,  Washington  Irving,  that  he  found  it  was  n§  p 
for  men  as  for  beasts  to  :  >  grass  occasion 

Though  not  without  he  wns  very  happy  ia 
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ik  home.  One  of  his  sons  graduated  second  at  West  Point, 
lid  two  at  his  daughters  were  happily  married.  He  was,  per- 
isps,  a  too  indulgent  father ;  but  his  children  loved  him  most 
teaderly,  and  were  guided  by  his  opinion.  It  is  pleasing  to 
read  in  the  letters  of  his  sons  to  him  such  passages  as  this : 
u  teU  me  that  you  wish  me  to  receive  your  opinions,  not 
ads,  but  as  advice.  Yet  1  must  consider  them  as 
doubly  bindiug ;  for  they  proceed  from  one  so  vast- 
ly my  superior  in  all  respects,  and  to  whom  I  am  under  such 
great  obligations,  that  the  mere  intimation  of  an  opinion  will 
to  sufficient  to  govern  my  conduct." 

The  Prt  loan  while,  was  paying  such  homage  to  tho 

brmer  of  Ashland  as  no  President  of  the  United  States  had 
ever  paid  to  a  private  individual.  General  Jackson's  principal 
object  —  the  object  nearest  his  heart  —  appears  to  have  been  to 
wound  and  injure  Henry  Clay.  His  appointments,  his  moas- 
«m*  and  his  vetoes  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  inspired  by  resent- 
ment agiin&t  him.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  taken  tho 
lead  tn  that  State  in  giving  currency  to  the  u  bargain  "  calum- 
ny, wms  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Eaton,  who  had 
J  in  the  original  concoction  of  that  fuul  slander,  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  War.  Branch,  who  received  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  was  one  of  the  few  Senators  who  had 
voted  and  spoken  against  the  confirmation  of  Henry  Clay  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1825 ;  and  Berrien,  Attor- 
bey-General,  was  another.  Barry,  appointed  Postmaster-Gen- 
oral,  w#s  the  K  i  who  had  done  most  to  inflict  upon 

Mr.  Clay  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  Kentucky  siding 
ag*<  John  Randolph,  Cluy*s  recent  antagonist  in  a 

duel,  and  the  most  uufit  man  in  the  world  for  a  diplomatic 
lister  to  Russia.     Poj>e,  an  old  Kentucky 
Federalist,  Clays  opponent  and  competitor  for  half  a  lifetime, 
received  the  L-rnor  of  the  Territory  of  Ar- 

kmnsts*    GtMral  ho  had  led  Clay 

agmtitrt  the  charge  of  bargain  and  corruption,  was  recalled  from 
a  foreign  mfcata  ;  al  Jackson's  ac- 

cession to  power,  though  be  had  scarcely  reached  the  country 
to  v  lace  of  General  Harrison 

was  sent  a  K  ui  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Clay.     In 
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Kentucky  itself  there  was  a  clean  sweep  from  office  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends ;  not  one  man  of  them  was  left  His  brotht 
law,  James  Brown,  was  instantly  recalled  from  a  diplomatic 
post  in  Europe.  Kendall,  the  chief  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  hid 
once  been  tutor  to  Mr*  Clay's  children,  and  had  won  the  favor 
of  Jackson  by  lending  a  dexterous  hand  in  carrying  Kentucky 
against  his  benefactor.  Francis  Blair,  editor  of  the  Globe,  had 
also  been  the  particular  friend  and  cu  lay, 

but  had  turned  against  him.    From  the  Departing  ald- 

ington, all  of  Mr.  Clay's  known  friends  were  immediately  re- 
moved, except  a  few  who  had  made  themselves  indispensable, 
and  a  few  others  whom  Mr.  Van  Buren  contrived  to  liiffi 
spared.  In  nearly  every  instance,  the  men  who  succeeded  to 
the  best  places  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
vituperation  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  strictly  correct  when  be 
said,  "  Every  movement  of  the  President  is  dictated  by  per* 
sonal  hostility  toward  me";  but  he  was  deceived  l  add* 

ed  that  it  all  conduced  to  his  benefit.     Every  mind  that  was 
both  just  and  well-informed  warmed  toward  the  object 
such  pitiless  and  demoniac  wrath ;  but  in  what  land  are  minds 
just  and  well-informed  a  majority? 

It  was  not  qply  the  appointments  and  removals  that  were 
aimed  at  Mr.  Clay.  The  sudden  expulsion  of  gray  hairs  from 
the  offices  they  had  honored,  the  precipitation  of  many 
poverty,  —  this  did  not  satisfy  the  President's  vengeance. 
He  assailed  Henry  Clay  in  his  first  Message.  In  recommend- 
ing a  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  ty«*  *&id 
that,  when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, circumstances  may  give  the  power  of  deciding  tbfl 
election  to  one  man.  "  May  he  not  be  tempted,"  added  the 
President,  u  to  name  his  reward  ? "  He  vetoed  appropria- 
tions for  the  Cumberland  Road,  because  the  name  and  tbe 
honor  of  Henry  Clay  were  peculiarly  identified  with  that  work. 
He  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  because  he  bt* 
^d  its  power  and  influ  re  to  be  used  in  favor  of 

y*s  elevatioa  to  the  Presidency.     Ho  took  care,  in  his  !!«•• 
tag'-  barter  of  the  Bank,  to  employ  some  of  tfao 

argumc  lay  had  used  in  opposing  the  rccharter  of 

1 L    Miserably  sick  and  infirm  m 
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he  was,  he  consented  to  stand  for  re-election,  because  there 
wis  no  other  candidate  strong  enough  to  defeat  Henry  Clay; 
and  he  employed  all  his  art,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  admin- 
iitration,  during  his  second  terra,  to  smooth  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
path  to  the  Presidency,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry  Clay,  Plans 
were  formed,  too,  and  engagements  made,  the  grand  object  of 
b  was  to  keep  Clay  from  the  Presidency,  even  after  Mr. 
Van  Btiren  should  have  served  his  anticipated  eight  years. 
General  Jackson  left  Washington  in  1837,  expecting  that  Martin 
Van  Huron  would  be  President  until  1845,  and  that  lie  would 
tlica  be  succeeded  by  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Nothing  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  this  programme  bat  the  financial  collapse  of 
of  which  continued  during  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Via  Buren's  term,  and  caused  his  defeat  in  1840, 

Mr.  Clay  accepted  the  defiance  implied  in  General  Jackson's 
conduct.  He  reappeared  in  Washington  in  1831,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Senator  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  llis  journey 
to  Washington  was  again  a  triumphal  progress,  and  again  tho 
galleries  were  crowded  to  hear  him  speak.  A  great  and  bril- 
liant party  gathered  round  him,  strong  in  talents,  character, 
property,  and  supposed  to  be  strong  in  numbers.  Ho  at  once 
proved  himself  to  be  a  most  unskilful  party  leader.  Every 
movement  of  his  in  that  character  was  a  mistake.  He  was 
hen  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious,  and  cautious 
then  nothing  but  audacity  could  have  availed.  The  first  sub- 
ject upou  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act  was  the  tariff.  The 
national  debi  R  itbin  two  or  three  years  of  liquidation, 

Calhoun  threatening  nullification,  and  Jackson  vetoing  all  in- 
ternal improvement  bills,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  an 
surplus.  Clay  maintained  that  the  protective  duties 
Intact,  and  that  only  those  duties  should  be  re- 
duced which  protected  no  American  interest.  This  was  done  ; 
the  revenue  was  reduced  three  millions  ;  and  the  surplus  was 
as  threatening  as  before.  It  was  impossible  to  save  the  protcc- 
dutie*  entire  without  raising  too  much  revenue.  Mr.  Clay, 
fa  it  seems  to  us,  should  have  plainly  said  this  to  the  manufac- 
turer*, a  (his  party  in  Congress  to  warn  and  save 
ftem  by  making  a  judicious  cut  at  the  protective  duties  in 
UBS*    This  would  have  deprived  Calhoun  of  his  pretext,  and 
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prepared  the  way  for  a  safe  and  gradual  reduction  of  duties  i 
the  years  following.  Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  country  I 
1832,  that  the  three  millions  lost  to  the  revenue  by  Mr.  Clay 
bill  were  likely  to  be  made  up  to  it  in  three  years  by  the 
increase  in  the  imports  and  land  sales* 

Mr.  Clay's  next  misstep  was  one  of  precipitation. 
Jackson,  after  a  three  years*  war  upon  the  Bank,  was  i 
at  the  outcry  of  its  friends,  and  sincerely  desired  to  make 
with  it.  We  know,  from  the  avowals  of  the  men  who 
I  est  his  person  at  the  time,  that  he  not  only  wished  to 
tlit?  Bank  question  out  of  the  Presidental  campaign  of  It 
that  he  was  willing  to  consent,  on  very  easy  conditions,  to  I 
charter.  It  was  Mr.  Clay's  commanding  influence  that  indu 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  press  for  a  rccharter  in  1883 
force  the  President  to  retraction  or  a  veto.  So  igno 
this  able  and  high-minded  man  of  human  nature  and  of 
American  people,  that  he  supposed  a  popular  enthusiasm 
be  kindled  in  behalf  of  a  bank !     Such  was  tl  uioi 

some  of  his  friends,  that  they  went  to  the  expense  of  circu 
copies  of  the  veto  message  gratis,  for  the  purpose  of 
vote  for  its  author!    Mr.  Clay  was  ludicrously 
as  to  his  strength  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  —  the 
masses,  —  those  who  have  no  eloquent  orators,  no  loading  i 
papers,  no  brilliant  pamphleteers,  to  speak  for  them,  but 
assert  themselves  with  decisive  effect  on  election  day. 

It  was  another  capital  error  in  Mr.  Clay,  as  the 
y,  to  run  at  all  against  General  Jackson*     Ho  should  I 
hoarded  his  prestige  for  1886,  when  the  magical  name  of  Ja 

wiuld  no  longer  captivate  the  ignorant  voter, 
defeat  in  1832,  so  unex|Kietcd*  so  overwhelming,  lamod 
Kfe  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    lie  lost  faith  in  his 

388,  when  there  was  a  chance  of  success, — just  a  i 
—  ho  WOUU  not  suffer  his  name  to  appear  in  the  canvass, 
vote  of  the  opposition  was  divided  among  three  candidates, - 

ral  Harrison,  Hugh  L.  White,  and  Daniel  Webefc 
Mr.  Van  Bom,  of  course,  had  an  easy  victory. 
for  hi*  own  happiness,  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the 
diminished  as  his  chances  of  reaching  it  diminished, 
sire  had  never  been  morbid,  it  now  became  exceedingly 
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I ;  nor  do  we  believe  that,  after  his  crushing  defeat  of  1832, 

had  much  expectation  of  winning  the  prize.     He  knew 

arts  by  which  success  is  assured,  to  believe  that  an 

tnau  could  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  honorable 

Threo  other  attempts  were  made  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
Office,  and  it  was  always  Andrew  Jackson  who  struck  him 
In  1840,  be  was  set  aside  by  his  party,  and  General 
son  nominiited  in  his  stead.     This  was  Jackson's  doing ; 
it  was  the  great  defeat  of  1832  which  had  robbed  Clay  of 
stige,  and  it  was  I  Jackson's  uniform  success  that 

the  selection  of  a  military  candidate.      Again,  in 
when  the  Texas  issue  was  presented  to  the  people,  it  was 
adroit  use  of  General  Jackson's  name  that  the  question 
» as  precipitated  upon  the  country.     In  1848,  a 
Utary  man  was  again  nominated,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry 

Mr,  <  t  of  his  consistency,  averring  that  he 

ad  never  changed  his  opinion  upon  a  public  question  but  once. 
fe  think  he  was  much  too  consistent.     A  notable  example  of 

is  his  adhering  to  the  project  of  a 
lined  States  Bank,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
I  his  too  steadfast  opposition  to  the  harm- 
expedient  of  the  Sub-treasury.  The  Sub-treasury  system 
boa  now  been  in  Operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Call  it 
i  b«u  ud  antiquated  system,  if  you  will ;  it  has  neverthe- 

less oiuwered  ha  purpose.     The  public  money  is  taken  out  of 
If  the  !  in  the  "  Strong  Box  n  do 

1.  they  at  leustdo  no  harm  ;  and  WG  have  no  overshadow- 
ttal  bank  to  compete  with  private  capital,  and  to  fur- 
few  years,  a  theme  for  demagogues.     Mr.  Clay  saw 
ob-treasury  the  ruin  of  the  Bftpattfo.     In  his  great 
.  in  opposition  to  it,  he  uttered,  in  his  most 
Itmti  and  impresrive  manner,  the  foll<>  rJs:  — 

1,  and  untried  DQ614  ringly 

(tout  with 

Imitted  by 
xresti  of  Una 
atry*  mod  tilttoiAuh  V 
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No  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  no  man,  himself  sin- 
cere, who  reads  this  eloquent  and  most  labored  speech,  can 
doubt  Mr.  Clay's  sincerity.  Obsenre  the  awful  solemnity  of  his 
first  sentences :  — 

"I  hare  seen  some  public  serrice,  passed  through  many  troubled 
times,  and  often  addressed  public  aaormblifss  m  this  Capitol  and  ete- 
where ;  but  never  before  have  I  risen  in  a  deliberative  body  under 
more  oppressed  feelings,  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  awful  responsibility. 
Never  before  have  I  risen  to  express  my  opinions  upon  any  public 
measure  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  so  perilous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  I  solemnly  believe  the  bill  under  consideration  will  be.  If  you 
knew,  sir,  what  sleepless  hours  reflection  upon  it  has  cost  me,  if  you 
knew  with  what  fervor  and  sincerity  I  hare  implored  Divine  SMiitinm 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  me  in  my  opposition  to  it,  I  should  have 
credit  with  you,  at  least,  for  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions,  if  I  shall 
be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  your  concurrence  as  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  measure.  And  I  have  thanked  my  God  that  he  has 
prolonged  my  life  until  the  present  time,  to  enable  me  to  exert  myse$ 
in  the  service  of  my  country,- against  a  project  far  transcending  in  per* 
nicious  tendency  any  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  consider.  I 
thank  him  for  the  health  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy ;  I  thank  him  for  the 
toft  and  sweet  repose  which  I  experienced  last  night ;  I  thank  him  for 
the  bright  and  glorious  sun  which  shines  upon  us  this  day.* 

And  what  was  the  question  at  issue  ?  It  was  whether  Nicho- 
las Biddle  should  have  the  custody  of  the  public  money  at 
Philadelphia,  and  use  the  average  balance  in  discounting  notes; 
or  whether  Mr.  Cisco  should  keep  it  at  New  York  in  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  vault,  and  not  use  any  of  it  in  discounting  notes. 

As  the  leader  of  a  national  party  Mr.  Clay  failed  utterly ;  for 
he  was  neither  bad  enough  to  succeed  by  foul  means,  nor  skil- 
ful enough  to  succeed  by  fair  means.  But  in  his  character  of 
patriot,  orator,  or  statesman,  he  had  some  brilliant  successes  in 
bis  later  years.  When  Jackson  was  ready  to  concede  ail  to  the 
Nullifiers,  and  that  suddenly,  to  the  total  ruin  of  the  protected 
manufacturers,  it  was  Clay's  tact,  parliamentary  experience, 
and  personal  power,  that  interposed  the  compromise  tariff, 
which  reduced  duties  gradually  instead  of  suddenly.  The 
Compromise  of  1850,  also,  which  postponed  the  Rebellion  tea 
years,  was  chiefly  his  work.    That  Compromise  was  the  best 
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then  attainable  ;  and  we  think  that  the  country  owes  gratitude 
tn  the  man  who  deferred  the  Rebellion  to  a  time  when  the 
m  was  strong  enough  to  subdue  it 
rity,  however,  will  read  the  speeches  of  Mr,  Clay  upon 
the  various  tions  agitated  from  1885  to  1850  with 

mingled  of  admiration  and  regret*     A  man  compelled 

to  live  in  the  midst  of  slavery  must  hate  it  and  actively  oppose 
.  la  some  degree,  corrupted  by  it.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  came  at  length  to  acquiesce  in  slavery,  and  live  con- 
tentedly ,  so  did  Henry  Clay  lose  some  of  his  early 
horror  of  the  system,  and  accept  it  as  a  necessity.  True,  ho 
never  lapsed  into  the  imbecility  of  pretending  to  think  slavery 
ri£ht  or  bes^  but  he  saw  no  way  of  escaping  from  it;  and 
when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problem, 
be  could  only  throw  it  upon  Providence.  Providence,  he  said, 
would  remove  the  evil  in  its  own  good  time,  and  nothing  re- 
mained  for  men  but  to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  His 
ftst9  were  directed  to  the  silencing  of  both 
parties,  but  mo:i  illy  the  Abolitionists,  whose  character 
tad  aims  he  misconceived.  With  John  C.  Calhoun  sitting 
near  him  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  with  fire-eaters  swarming 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  he  could,  as  late  as  1843,  cast 

rbole  blamo  of  the  slavery  excitement  upon  the  few  indi- 
viduals at  the  North  who  were  beginning  to  discern  the  ulterior 
designs  of  the  Xulllficrs.     Among  his  letters  of  1843  the 

addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to  write  a  pamphlet 
against  the  Abolitionists.  Mr.  Clay  gave  him  an  outline  of 
what  he  thought  the  pamphlet  ought  to  be. 

"The  great  aim  and  otyed  of  your  tract  should  be  to  arouse  the 
laboring  rU«*e*  in  the  !  tea  against  Abolition.    Depict  the  <- 

yigncrt  to  ihem  of  hum  Hricm.    The  slavey  being  free,  would 

be  di*pcr*H  throughout  the  Union;  they  wmild  enter  into  compel 
laborer,  with   the  American*  the    Irish,  the  GerflUM  j 
Am**  with  him,  and  affect  his  moral  and 

sorial  •urnliog.     And  as  the  ultra*  go  for  both  abolition  and  amalgo- 
thow  that    their    object  e<  to  unite  in  marriage   the   laboring 
ian  And  the  labor.  i  to  reduce  the  white  labor- 

ing man  to  the  despised  and  degraded  condition  i>!  the  black  man* 

I  woakl  show  their  oppoi  humane, 
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r-  li-rious,  and  palri6tic  aims ;  that  they  are  to  separate  those  whom  Goo 
htis  separated*  Why  do  the  Abolitionists  oppose  colonization?  Ti 
keep  and  amalgamate  together  the  two  ro  •  iilioD  of  God's  wfll, 

keep  I  he  blacks  here,  that  they  may  interfere  with,  dfgntdr. 
Ml  the  Inlioring  whites.     Show  that  tin  nation  is  eooparot* 

ing  with  the  Abolitionists,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Union, 

This  is  so  very  absurd,  that,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  e 
Mr.  Clay's  habitual  feeling  at  that  time,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  see  in  it,  not  Henry  Clay,  bat  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
He  really  thought  so  in  1848.  He  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  white  race  and  the  black  could  not  exist  together  on 
equal  terms,  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  propose  emancipation 
in  Kentucky  j  but  it  was  an  essential  feature  of  m  to 

transport  the  emancipated  blacks  to  Africa.  When  we  look 
over  Air.  Clay's  letters  and  speeches  of  those  years,  we  meet 
with  so  much  that  is  short-sighted  and  grossly  erroneous,  that 

BT6  obliged  to  confess  that  this  inan,  gifted  as  he  was,  ami 
dear  as  his  memory  is  to  us,  shared  the  judicial  blindness  of 
Ids  order.  Its  baseness  and  arrogance  he  did  not  share. 
head  was  often  wrong,  but  his  heart  was  generally  right  It 
atones  for  all  his  mere  errors  of  abstract  opinion,  that  he  was 
never  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  Nullifiers,  and  that  ho 
uniformly  voted  against  the  measures  inspired  by  tbeux  Ho 
was  against  the  untimely  annexation  of  Texas;  he  opposed  the 
rejection  of  the  anti-slavery  petitious ;  and  he  declared  that  no 
earthly  power  should  ever  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  addi- 
tion of  one  acre  of  slave  territory  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  Stat 

It  is  proof  positive  of  a  man's  essential  i  s,  that  be 

improves  as  he  grows  old.     Henry  Clay's  last  years  were  his 

,  be  ripened  to  the  very  end.     His  friends  remarked  die 

ieration  of  his  later  opinions,  and  his  jr  those  who 

hud  injured  him  most.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  no 
one  ever  hoard  him  utter  a  harsh  judgment  of  an  opponent. 

nestic  afflictions,  frequent  and   severe,  had  chastened  hb 

it;  his  six  affectionate  and  happy  daughters  were  dead; 
:ie  son  was  a  hopeless  lunatic  in  an  asylu 
rttat  Mich  a  father  hod  a  right  to  expect;  and,  at  length,  h» 
favorite  and  most  promising  son,  Henry,  in  the  year  1 
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H  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  It  was  just  after  this  last  cnish- 
ifig  loss,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  was  bap- 
tiled  and  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church* 
When,  in  1849,  bo  reappeared  in  the  Senate,  to  assist,  if  pos-. 
iMe,  in  removing  the  slavery  question  from  politics,  he  was  an 
sd  serious,  but  not  sad,  old  man  of  seven ty4wo,  He 
lost  his  cheerfulness  or  his  faith,  but  he  felt  deeply  for 
his  distracted  country.  During  that  memorable  session  of 
zress  he  spoke  seventy  times.  Often  extremely  sick  and 
feeble,  scarcely  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend's  arm,  to 
climb  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  he  was  never  absent  on  the  days 
when  the  Compromise  was  to  be  debated.  It  appears  to  be  well 
attested,  that  his  last  great  speech  on  the  Compromise  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death.  On  the  morning  on  which  he 
began  his  speech,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  clerical  friend,  to 
whom  he  said,  on  reaching  the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
tbe  Capitol,  "Will  you  lend  me  your  arm,  my  friend  ?  for  I 
find  myself  quite  weak  and  exhausted  this  morning."  Every 
few  steps  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  take  breath.  "  Had  you 
Dot  better  defer  your  speech?"  asked  the  clergyman.  uMy 
dor  friend/*  said  the  dying  orator,  UI  consider  our  coun- 
try hi  danger ;  and  if  I  can  be  the  means,  in  any  measure,  of 
;  that  danger,  my  health  or  life  is  of  little  consequence/' 
be  rose  to  speak,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  he  was  unfit 
the  task  he  had  undertaken.  But,  as  ho  kindled  with  his 
ct,  his  cough  left  hi  in,  and  his  bent  form  resumed  all  its 
B  and  majesty-  He  may,  in  the  prime  of  his 
strength,  have  spoken  with  more  energy,  but  never  with  so 
much  pathos  and  grandeur.  His  speech  lasted  two  days,  and, 
Iboagh  he  lived  two  years  longer,  he  never  recovered  from  the 
iflbcts  of  the  effort.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  day,  his 
peatedly  proposed  an  adjournment;  but  he  would  not 
lie  had  given  complete  utterance  to  his  feelings. 
said  afterwards  that  he  was  not  sure,  if  he  gave  way  to  an 
ltnent,  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  resume. 
in  the  course  of  this  long  debate,  Mr.  Clay  said  some  things 
to  *  late  war  has  given  a  new  interest.     He  knew,  at 

krt.  what  the  fire-eater*  meant.     He  perceived  now  that  it  was 
few  abhorred  Abolitionists  of  the  Northern  States  from 
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whom  danger  to  the  Union  was  to  be  apprehended.    On 
occasion  allusion  was  made  to  a  South  Carol  in  *d, 

had  publicly  proposed  to  raise  the  flag  of  disunion .     Tbundei 
>f  applause  broke  from  the  galleries  when  Mr.  Clay  retorted 

fj  that,  if  Mr,   Rliett  had  really  made  that  proposition, 
and  should  follow  it  up  by  corresponding  acts,  he  would  be 

iron;   "and,"   added  Mr*  Clay,  "I  hope  he  will  m> 
traitor's  fate."     When  the  chairman  had  succeeded  in  rertot^ 
tag  silence,  Mr.  Clay  made  that  celebrated  declaration  wl 
was  so  frequently  quoted  in  1861 :  u  If  Kentucky  tchraorru* 
should  unfurl  the  banuer  of  resistance  unjn  11  new 

fight  under  that  banner-     I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  Ow 
whole  Union, —  a  subordinate  one  to  my  own  said 

also :  "  If  any  one  State,  or  a  portion  of  the  people  of  rr 
choose  to  place  themselves  in  military  array  against  the  guv 

incut  of  the  Union,  I  am  for  trying  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment I  am  for  ascertaining  whether  wo  have  a  govornmeat 
or  not"     Again  :  "The  Senator  speaks  of  Virginia  being  mj 

tntiy.    This  Union,  Sir,  is  my  country;  the  -<uto* 

are  my  country;  Kentucky  is  my  country,  and  \  no 

more  than  any  State  in  the  Union,"     And  yet  aj:  Hieit 

are  those  who  think  that  the  Union  must  bo  y  an 

exclusive  reliance  upon  love  and  reason.    That  is  not  my  opin- 
ion.    I  have   some  confidence   in   this  instrumentality ; 
depend  upon  it  that  no  human  government  c 
the  power  of  applying  force,  and  the  actual  appllcati 
extrunu' 

Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  these  clear  and  em; 
utterances  ten  years  after  ?     The  crowded  galleries,  the 

«per  reports,  the  quickly  succeeding  death  of  U« 
it  orator,  —all  aided  to  give  them  currency  aud  effect    W« 
shall  never  know  how  many  wavering  minds  they  aided  to  de- 
cide iii   1861.      Mot  that  Mr.  Clay  really  believed   the  coa- 
Biot  would  OCCUr:  he  was  mercifully  permitted  to  die  in  tbi 
that  the  Compromise  of  1860  had  removed  all  im- 
itate danger,  and  greatly  lessened  that  of  the  future 
m  foreseeing  that  the  ambition  of  a  man 

if  Andr 
woull  years,  destroy  all  compromises,  and  reader 
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future  compromise  impossible,  by  procuring  the  repeal  of 

iri  Compromise  of  1821. 

is  formed  by  nature  to  please,  to  move,  and  to 

countrymen.     Never  was  there  a  more  captivating 

remember  hearing  Horace  Greeley  say  that,  if  a 

v  saw  Henry  Clay's  back,  he  would  know  that  it  was 

;  of  I  distinguished  man.     How  his  presence  filled  a 

room!     With  what  an  easy  sway  ho  held  captive  ten 

aeetingl     And,  in  the  Senate,  how  skilfully  he 

himself  respectfully  conscious  of  the  galleries,  without 

en  ring  to  address  them!     Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  must 

him  as  the  first  of  American  orators  ;  but  posterity  will 

assign  him  that  rank,  because  posterity  will  not  hear  that 

will  not  see  those  largo  gestures,  those  strik- 

5,  that  grand  manner,  which  gave  to  second-rate 

Bposition  first-rate  effect.     Ho  could  not  have  been  a  great 

if  he  had  been  ever  so  greatly  endowed*     While 

ed  no  statesmanship  was  possible,  except  that  which 

raiy  and  temporizing.     The  thorn,  we  repeat,  was 

be  flesh  ;  and  the  doctors  were  all  pledged  to  try  and  cure 

without  extracting  it.      They  could  do   nothing 

s  the  wound,  put  on  this  salve  and  that,  give  the  suf- 

a  little  respite  from  anguish,  and,  after  a  brief  interval, 

tho  operation.     Of  all  these  physicians  Henry  Clay  was 

skilful  and  effective.     He  both  handled  the  sore  place 

consummate  dexterity,  and  kept  up  the  constitution  of 

pttta  stimulants,  which  enabled  him,  at  last,  to  live 

nigh  the  appalling  operation  which  removed  the  cause' of  his 

lay  was  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman.    He  kept 
I  word.     He  was  true  to  his  friends,  his  party,  and  his  eou- 
jns.     He  paid  his  debts  and  his  son's  debts.     The  instinct 
icy  was  i  ong  in  him.     He  had  a  religion,  of 

Dh  the  main  component  parts  were  self-respect  and  love  of 
Th        were  supremely  authoritative  with  him;  he 
rid  i,  iig  which  he  felt  to  be  beneath  Henry  Clay, 

or  which  he  thought  would  be  injurious  to  the  United  States, 
Fire  times  a  candidate  fur  the  Presidency,  no  mau  can  say  that 

erchased  support  by  the  promise  of  an  office,  or  by 
210,  13 
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any  other  engagement  savoring  of  dishonor.  Great  talents  and 
a  great  understanding  are  seldom  bestowed  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Mr.  Clay's  usefulness  as  a  statesman  was  limited  by 
his  talent  as  an  orator.  He  relied  too  much  on  his  oratory ;  be 
was  never  such  a  student  as  a  man  intrusted  with  public  busi- 
ness ought  to  be.  Hence  he  originated  nothing  and  established 
nothing.  His  speeches  will  long  be  interesting  as  the  relics  of 
a  magnificent  and  dazzling  personality,  and  for  the  light  tliey 
cast  upon  the  history  of  parties ;  but  they  add  scarcely  anything 
to  the  intellectual  property  of  the  nation.  Of  American  orators 
he  was  the  first  whose  speeches  were  ever  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume. Millions  read  them  with  admiration  in  his  lifetime ;  but 
already  they  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  works  "  without 
which  no  gentleman's  library  is  complete," — :  works  which 
every  one  possesses  and  no  one  reads. 

Henry  Clay,  regarded  as  a  subject  for  biography,  is  still 
untouched.  Campaign  Lives  of  him  can  be  collected  by  the 
score ;  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton  wrote  three  volumes  pur 
porting  to  be  the  Life  of  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Colton  was  a  very 
honest  gentleman,  and  not  wanting  in  ability;  but  writing, as 
he  did,  in  Mr.  Clay's  own  house,  he  became,  as  it  were,  en- 
chanted by  his  subject.  Ho  was  enamored  of  Mr.  Clay  to  such 
a  degree  that  his  pen  ran  into  eulogy  by  an  impulse  which 
was  irresistible,  and  which  he  never  attempted  to  resist  la. 
point  of  arrangement,  too,  his  work  is  chaos  come  again.  A 
proper  biography  of  Mr.  Clay  would  be  oue  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  of  works.  It  would  embrace  the  ever* 
memorable  rise  and  first  triumphs  of  the  Democratic  party; 
the  wild  and  picturesque  life  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky ; 
the  war  of  1812  ;  Congress  from  1806  to  1852  ;  the  fury  and 
corruption  of  Jackson's  reign ;  and  the  three  great  compro- 
mises which  postponed  the  Rebellion.  All  the  leading  men  and 
all  the  striking  events  of  our  history  would  contribute  some* 
thing  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  Why  go  to  an- 
tiquity or  to  the  Old  World  for  subjects,  when  such  a  subject 
as  this  remains  unwritten? 
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Aqt.  VII.  —  Hours  op  Labor. 


What  portion  of  a  day  laborers  should  work,  is  a  question 
to  which  public  attention  is  now  very  properly  directed.     The 
lion  of  this  question  will  probably  make  it  apparent  that 
fte  Interests  of  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  not  mate- 
rially diverse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  working  a  certain  time  with 
clistic  rigor  and  determined  purpose  may  accomplish  as  much 
(/more  than  by  a  listless,  sluggish,  irksome  application  to 
work  during  a  much  longer  period.  The  hours  of  labor  may 
to  to  long  as  greatly  to  impair  the  bodily  strength,  and  thus 
directly  diminish  die  effective  power,  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
oertain  that  the  limit  of  greatest  efficiency  is  less  than  that 
ia  which  the  physical  organism  can  exert  itself  without  det- 
riment to  its  energy. 

Il  was  always  true,  that  intelligence  added  much  to  the  efli- 
oeecy  of  the  laborer ;  bat  it  is  more  emphatically  so  now  that  so 
Urge  a  portion  of  the  work  requiring  mere  force  is  performed 
ty  the  action  of  steam  and  water  power  upon  machinery  de- 
moding  Intelligence  to  design  and  construct  it,  and  then  to 
itperiutend  its  movements.  The  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  laborer  is  then  of  great  importance,  even  in  the  merely 
economic  aspect  of  the  subject  which  we  are  considering.  This 
improvement  requires  not  only  time,  but  mental  effort,  to  which 
physical  exhaustion  by  labor  too  long  continued  is  very  unfa- 
vorable, while  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bodily  exercise 
gives  touc  and  vigor  to  the  mind's  action.  It  is,  then,  good 
fteonotny  to  combine  the  two,  and  unwise  to  task  all  the  powers 
of  a  man  in  mere  muscular  drudgery,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mental  effort  which  his  intellectual  health  and  progress  de- 
mtftcL  It  is  urged  that  laborers  waste,  or  more  than  waste,  the 
tin*  which  short  working  hours  leave  at  their  disposal.  No 
dm  of  men  employ  all  their  leisure  most  wisely ;  but  there  is, 
perhaps,  good  reason  to  believe  that  none  more  nearly  do  so 
than  laborer?,  when  libraries,  lyceuma,  and  other  means  of  im- 
provement are  accessible  to  them,  and  especially  when  they  are 
Jroperly  encouraged  and  directed,  or  even  not  misled,  by  those 
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whose  superior  advantages  should  make  them  the  exemplar* 
of  society.     Though  much  of  the  laborer's  leisure  time  may  be 
wasted,  jet  that  which  is  well  employed  will  probahly  be  in 
portion  to  the  whole  quantity  at  his  disposal;  and  if  mew 
given,  more  will  be  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  or  moral 
cultivation. 

The  conditions  of  slavery  require  that  the  laborers  should  be 
kept  ignorant;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  accumu  i  tbo 

Sla  i  has  been  so  much  less  than  in  The 

slaves  not  only  had  no  inducement,  and  hence  no 
earn,  but  through  ignorance  were  comparatively  powerle 
do  so. 

The  cardinal  points  in  our  inquiry  regard,  in  the  first  placet 
the  quantity  of  product ;  in  the  second,  the  di\ 
product.     Security  in  its  possession  and  economy  in 
cation  are  important  considerations,  more  remotely  counc 
with  our  subject. 

The  quantity  of  product  depends  upon  the  efficient  labor  d 
voted  to  its  creation,  and  the  degree  in  which  this  labor  is  aided 
by  natural  agents  or  by  artificial  contrivances.     Capital  boat 
of  the  things  needed  to  give  efficiency  to  labor.      As  the  labc^ 
ers  while  at  work  on  the  growing  crop  must  b  -lpporled, 

paid  from  the  accumulation  of  the  past,  this  accumula 

ital,  constitutes  a  fund  for  this  purpose.     It  is  also  n« 
to  make  the  exchanges  of  property,  —  to  construct  roads,  rail* 
ways,  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  various  kinds.     Havi. 
value  for  these  purposes,  and  the  supply  of  it  not  being  u; 
in  <1,  it  commands  a  price.     This  price  is  variable, 
countries,  where  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation, and  thai 

'.unities  for  profit  are  numerous,  its  price 

ally  high,  causing  it  to  flow  to  them  from  older  settled  sect 
In  all  countries,  however,  where  there  is 
are  divided  between  labor  and  capital ;  and  the  pro; 
each  obtains  is  a  very  important  point  in  ussion.     La- 

bor and  capital  getti  there  is  allotted 

to  one,  the  less  will  be  left  for  the  other. 

The  capitalist  often  also  labors,  and,  in  that  case,  w 
shares  reap*  t  labor  tuid  of  a 

he  an  Whcu  he  furnishes  the  whole  of  both,  the 
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product  is  his ;  but  it  rarely  if  ever  happens  that  a  producer 
does  not,  in  some  way,  avail  himself  of  roads,  railways,  or  ma- 
chinery which  have  been  provided  by  other  capital  than  his 

OiTU. 

Looking  only  to  the  enjoyment  of  material  comforts,  the 
common  interest  of  mankind  obviously  demands  that  labor 
abould  be  so  employed  as  to  realize  the  greatest  production. 
The  more  of  such  comforts  produced,  the  more  easily  can  each 
il  procure  a  portion  of  them. 
bo  appears,  that  for  the  greatest  production  the  hours  of 
labor  inn  s  than  the  maximum  which  the  mere  muscles 

W9  will  bear.  There  must  be  time  allotted  to  that  Intel* 
which  gives  efficiency  and  proper  direction 
to  muscular  action.  But  the  individual  employer  may  over- 
the  tendency  of  excessive  toil,  or  may  not  deem  it  his  in- 
ter the  permanent  efficiency  of  labor  by  accepting 
charter  days'  work  at  present,  and  for  immediate  gain  may 
sordidly  become  accessory  to  the  deterioration  of  his  fellow- 
Bfl  may  do  this  with  the  consent  of  those  most  directly 
iiijured.  By  high  wages  he  may  bribe  the  laborer  to  work 
Uouclf,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  to  cause  his  children  to  work, 
©ore  hours  than  is  compatible  with  his  own  or  the  public  in- 
terest, or  with  humanity. 

Where  the  efficiency  of  the  laborers  has  already  been  promot- 
ed by  increased  intelligence,  such  employers  are  in  the  position 
of  a  tenant  hiring  a  farm  which  has  been  made  productive  by 
former  good  husbandry,  but  which  he  so  crops  as  to  render  it 
comparatively  barren,  and  then  perhaps  hires  another  to  treat 
in  the  same  manner.  In  neither  case,  however,  does  it  often 
happen  that  so  low  a  point  of  deterioration  is  actually  arrived 
it,  that  a  still  lower  may  not  bo  reached  by  a  repetition  of  the 
Ban  process.  In  the  conditions  of  slavery,  the  minimum  efli- 
dfiacy  of  la!  probably  most  nearly  attained  ;  and  here, 

the  practice  of  w<  a  one  tract  of  laud  and  removing 

to  another  was  most  common.  This  system  can  probably  only 
be  fustai  ler  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and 

donate,  or  by  drawing  more  from  the  land  than  with  slave  c til* 
lure  it  would  continue  to  yield.     These  results,  to  some  ex- 
.  tratc  the  influence  of  ignorant  and  degraded  labor. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  community,  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  great  questions  affecting  la- 
stiff,  and  the  thought  of  individuals  tad  the  organized  power 
of  society  may  well  be  invoked  to  devise  means  to  prevent  its 
deterioration  or  promote  its  efficiency. 

It  would  not  comport  with  our  notions  of  liberty,  nor  should 
wo  deem  it  wise,  or  even  expedient,  for  any  governing 
terfere  with  the  sphere  of  individual  effort  or  duty,  and  dej 
men  of  the  needful  discipline  of  self-control  or  self-direction,  by 
prescribing  the  terms  or  conditions  upon  which  they  may  dis; 
of  their  own  labor;  but  justice  to  the  community,  as  well  as 
common  sentiment  of  humanity,  demands  that  minors  should 
be  protected  from  the  excessive  toil  which  stints  their  Intel 
ual  growth,  and  that  opportunities  for  the  development  of  th 
greatest  energy  should  be  provided  for  all. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  for  these  objects  the  time 
of  labor  may  bo  too  short  as  well  as  too  long,  — so  short  that 
the  product  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  highest  I 
ly  or  mental  conditions,  nor  the  accumulations  sufiV 
ing  forges,  mills,  and  constructing  the  various  machinery  bj 
which   human   labor  is   so   abundantly  aided.     There  woull 
then  be  fewer  products  for  use ;  there  would  be  a  diminution 
of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  if  the  consequent  private 
vided  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  all  will  have  few 
those  comforts  which  labor  provides. 

The  idea  prevails  among  laborers,  and  is  shared  by  man? 
Others,  that  a  general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  la 
diminish  the  supply,  that  they  could  obtain  as  much  wag. 
the  shorter  as  they  before  did  for  the  longer  t  i  (Jus  Lo- 

is the  foundation  of  the  com  i  to  reduce  Uie  hours 

of  work,  and  of  interference  with  those  disposed  to  work  the 
longer  time,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  well 
founded.  If  it  were  universally  true,  labor  might  command 
for  its  remuneration  more  than  all  it  prodtU 

Wo  will  suppose  that  ten  hours  per  day  will  give  the  great- 
est product,  and  that  laborers  will  work  through  each  of  the 
ten  hours  as  efficiently  as  for  a  shorter  time,  and,  further,  that 
M  inversely  as  the  supply.     Though  neither  of  lite* 
ions  may  be  strictly  true,  they  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  illustration. 
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If  an j  one  individual  proposes  to  work  only  half  time,  bo 
k«w  Q  get  only  lialf  pay.    Neither  the  sup- 

ply of  labor  nor  the  quantity  of  product  being  sensibly  affected, 
price*  will  reman  md  in  the  division  between  labor 

sad  capital  ht  gets  fc]  share  of  what  he  actually  pro* 

duces  i.  e.  one  half  the  quantity  for  half-time  work  that  he 
would  for  whole  time.  He  readily  perceives,  that  he  can  get 
r  than  all  others  demand.  At  any  higher  price 
then*  will  bo  DO  sale  for  his  labor,  because  all  the  customers  for 
or  less.  He  v.-ry  naturally  seeks  to  remove  this 
«bs4  taining  the  same  wages  per  day  for  half  time, 

by  prevailing  upon  his  colaborers  to  work  half  time  also,    Sup- 
eods  to  an  extent  which  will  sensibly  lessen  the 
tup:  W«     If  the  wages  per  hour  are  thus  raised  only  in 

%  ?ery  small  section,  the  effect  will  be,  either  that  the  laborers 
from  the  adjoining  sections  will  come  in  and  do  the  work  at  a 
lem  rate,  or  the  work  will  go  to  other  sections  to  be  done. 
Suppose,  however,  that  this  reduction  of  time  is  effected  upon 
a  larger  scale  ;  for  instance,  that  throughout  Section  A,  embrac- 
ing one  whole  country  and  one  quarter  of  the  whole  labor  of 
the  commercial  world,  all  reduce  the  time  of  work  from  ten  to 
hours.  This  would  diminish  the  supply  of  labor  tu  the 
ighth  (as  8  to  7)  ;  and  the  price  per  hour,  be- 
ing equfi-  petition,  would  advance  in  the  ratio  of  7 
seventh,  say  from  10  to  llf  cents  per  hour,  and 
the  tl  rers  will  is  per  day  in  place  of  the 
100  cents  they  before  I  for  ten  hours.  But  this  nniver- 
ud  a  (I  in  tli  if  wages  will  advance  the  price  of 
products  I,  w  that  the  57^  cents  will  buy  no  more  of  them 
lid  ;  that  is,  for  five  hours'  work  the  la- 
jttft  half  as  much  product  as  he  did  for  ten 
hour**  wort 

,  however,  U  founded  upon  the  presumption  that, 

ween  capital  and  Uborf  the  product  will  be  divided  in  the 

•>rtitju  a*  before  button.     Labor  and  product  , 

being  both  advanced  hi  price  as  much  as  they  are  reduced  in 

amottOt  of  free  or  floating  capital  required  to  pay 

labor  and  ex  icts  will  remain  the  same.     It  is 

precise ly  for  the  rea*ou  that  the  capital  applicable  to  these  pur- 
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poses  at!  competitively  seeks  use,  that  prices  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  in  quantity.     The  practical  ould 

be  this.    Labor  and  product  in  Section  A  bein  I  one 

.half,  and  prices  advanced  only  one  seventh,  there  is  a  portion 
of  capital  thrown  out  of  use  which  will  be  ■  em- 

ployment.    And  it  will  there  be  wanted ;  for  the 
lal>or  and  product  being  the  same  as  before  in  tli  f  the 

world,  and  prices  advanced  one  seventh,  this  addition  to  i 
tal  will   be  required.     To  illustrate  this,  sup] 
the  reduction,  the  quantity  of  product,  as  also  of  Labor 
tion  A  is  represented  by  the  number  700,  the  product  and  ako 
the  labor  of  the  other  three  fourths  of  the  world  will  tbei 
represented  by  2100,  and  these  figures  will  also  i  \  the 

proportion  of  capital  required  in  each  for  paying  labor  and  ex- 
changing  its  products.    Now  w!i  labor  is  reduced  one 

half  in  Section  A,  its  product  will  stand  at  S50,  and,  being  ad- 
vanced one  seventh  in  price,  its  value  will  be  400,  V  I 
also  represent  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  reduced 
business,  leaving  a  surplus  of  300,  which  is  just  what  will  to 
needed  by  the  advance  of  one  seventh  in  the  pric«  -100 

labor  and  product  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hence,  as  the  sup- 
pi)  of  this  portion  of  capital  and  the  demand  and  i^c  for  it 
remain  the  same,  its  price  will  not  be  changed;  and,  the 
same  rate  uf  interest  being  paid,  its  own  atn^ 

aggregate  amount  as  before  the  diminution  in  labor  and  prod* 
ucL    But  they,  too,  have  to  pay  the  i:  cost  of  p 

and  hence,  with  their  im  in  procure  only  seven  ek 

the  amount  of  products  as  before. 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  the  laborer  in  Section  A  can  ob- 
tain only  one  half  the  former  amount  of  product  for  his  la 
the  capitalist  can  obtain  seven  eighths.      Now  people  d< 

r  expenditures  in  a  ratio  than  their 

moans  are  diminished;  and  I  u  A,  while  the 

at   tlie   lupposad   advance  in   price,  buy  only  one  half, 
ts  can  buy  sevcu  eighths  the  former  amount  of 
product.     But  the  whole  product  in  Uod  has  been  re- 

duced Qua  half;  :uid  hence  the  capitalist  will  either  Irene 
the  laborer's  thai  g  him  in  price,  or  a  pc 

tion  of  the  supply  before  produced  at  hoi  |  bo 
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road  at  increased  cost     By  this  last  process  the  price 
bole  home  product  will  be  advanced  to  the  cost  of  lul- 
ling articles  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  in  either  of  the  cases 
<m  m  1  prices  are  increased,  and  the  products  which 

ctiou  A  can  buy  with  bis  wages  for  half  time 
to  less  than  half  quantity.     The  ability  of  the 
lion  A  to  buy  is  reduced  in  the  same  propur- 
eighths  as  that  of  the  laborer  is  below  une 
As  the  product  in  the  other  three  fourths  of  the  world 
us  the  same,  while  the  ability  of  the  capitalists  to  buy  is 
educed  one  eighth,  there  will  be  a  surplus  just  suffi- 
to  supply  the  three  eighths  which  the  capitalists  in  Sec- 
ta  buy  over  their  proportion  of  the  home  prod- 
t,  but  nothing  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  one  half  to  the 
g,  even  if  they  had  the  means  of  buying.     But  in  this 
roducts  there  is  increased  labor,  adding  to  cost  and 

'ly. 

16  free  capital  used  to  pay  labor  and  exchange 
there  is  in  Section  A  other  capital  in  the  form  of  utcn- 
$,  machinery,  forges,  mills,  railroads,  &c,  which,  though  now 
! y  half  time,  will  still  all  be  required.  As,  by  the  ex- 
iirplus  movable  capital,  the  price  of  capital  remains 
the  same,  these  fixed  investments  will  command  the  same  rent 
per  annum  as  before,  and  the  owners  of  them,  receiving  the 
B&e,  will  add  to  the  class  who  can  afford  to  buy  seven 
ghtbs  the  quantity  of  product.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
Ttbe  owner  of  a  cotton  or  woollen  mill  and  its  machinery.  If 
I  could  run  it  only  five  hours  per  day  instead  of  ten,  and  paid 
(be  tame  price  per  hour  for  the  same  quantity  of  labor  per  hour, 
>  wotil  tie  use  of  his  capital  —  his  mill  —  half  the  time, 

i-tances,  there  would  be  no  new  mills  or 
aery  built  till  the  profits  to  the  owner  from  running  five 
per  ame  equal  to  the  profits  of  running  for  ten 

liours  abroad,  or  to  that  obtained  when  running  ten  hours  here. 
bor  for  fi\e  hours  must  be  enoogh  less  per 
to  make  up  the  interest  on  the  capital  for  the  unemployed 
uir  laborers  must  work  at  half  the  price 
per  day  of  the  ten-hour  laborers,  with  a  further  deduction 
fan  their  aggregate  wages  of  one  half  the  interest  on  the  fixed 
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capital  required  for  tlio  business.     By  lessening  the  time 
work,  the  laborers  are  placed  in  the  position  of  one  who  pa; 
full  interest  for  money  which  lie  usqs  only  half  the  time. 

Further  to  illustrate  this,  suppose  1,000  1  working 

ten  boats  in  a  mill,  produce  or  add  to  the  value  of  the  male* 
rial  used  per  day 9 1,800 

Which,  being  divided,  the  laborers  get  .         01,000 

The  capitalist 

$v 

This  gives  to  each  laborer  100  cents  per  day,  or  10  cents  per 
hour.  Then,  if  the  laborers  reduce  the  timo  and  product  one 
half  by  working  only  five  hours,  the  added  value  will  be  only 
$600  per  day,  of  which  ti  11  tako  §200,  leaving 

only  8  400  for  the  laborers,  which  will  give  to  each  of  them 
only  40  t  tit  day,  OI  pet  hour  for  the  five  hours, 

in  place  of  10  cents  per  hour  for  ten  hours ;  or  if  prices  are 
aflected  by  the  diminution  of  labor,  the  laborer  will  still  get 
only  four  tenths  the  quantity  of  product  for  half-time  work,  and 
this  again  reduced  by  the  competition  for  those  products  with  a 
portion  of  the  community  whose  moans  of  purchasing  are  not 
diminished  in  the  *amo  ratio.     In  the  case  ot  I  capital, 

the  community  in  Section  A,  after  the  reduction  of  one  half  m 
labor  and  product,  pay  the  same  rate  per  cent  on  four  eev» 

amount,  while  they  continue  to  pay  an  ui 
on  the  whole  amount  of  fixed  capital. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  laborers  in  Section  A  not  only  < 
Mt  get  more  products  per  hour  for  their  diminished  time  of 
work,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  contribute  more  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  tl  get 

per  hour,  or  Em  than  half  wages  for  half  time.     It  may  \ 
be  surmised  that,  II  Section  A  embraced  an  area  to  which  no 
products  of  foreign  competing  labor   could  come,  and  fn 
win  capital  rel  by  diminishing  labor  and  pr 

tld  not  be  removed,  the  liber  {hi  then  reduce  their 

Kme  of  work  without  lessening  their  material  comfn. 
collective  commercial  world  is  such  nn  area. 

;iose  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  one  half  the 
over.     It  is  obvious  tl  le  produ 

half,  some  or  all  mun  consume  less,  and  it  bocomea  ixopur 
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to  ascertain  how  this  privation  will  be  divided.  In  this  case 
the  capital  Applicable  to  the  payment  of  labor  remaining  tho 
same,  and  all  competitively  seeking  use,  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  for  labor  would  bo  the  same,  and  laborers  would  get  the 
par  day  for  the  half  time  worked,  or  double  the 
hour*  This  so  far  confirms  tho  popular  belief  to 
)i  we  have  alluded,  that  diminished  time  will  command  the 
same  amount  of  wages ;  but  then  the  same  reason  that  we  have 
r  the  rise  of  wages  applies  to  products;  and  with 
versa!  double  price  of  labor,  double  cost  and  double 
all  articles  will  be  a  necessary  concomitant,  so  that 
the  same  amount  of  wages  will  buy  only  half  the  quantity  of 
products,  and  the  laborer  still  really  gets  only  half  pay  for  half- 
time  work. 
The  amount  of  capital  required  for  these  changed  conditions 
be  tho  same ;  and  the  ratio  of  supply  and  demand  being 
ichanged,  the  capitalist  will  receive  the  same  amount  for  its 
I  with  th-  money  income  he  also  can  buy  only 

ilf  the  quantity  of  products-    In  the  transition  state  there 
be  >  in  rates  and  prices  of  capital,  labor, 

sad  products,  an  ally  if  the  change  is  sudden  ;  but  the 

remits  must  finally  be  as  above  stated, 

far,  then,  the  laborer  seems  to  have  gained  by  this  exten- 

flioa  of  short  time  to  the  whole  instead  of  a  portion  of  the 

:  as  much  as  he  has  not  now  to  compete  in  buying  with 

i  portion  of  the  community  whose  meaus  are  reduced  in  a  less 

proportion  than  his  own. 

La  U  gets,  at  best,  only  one  half  for  half- 

time  work,  and  the  effect  of  the  universal  diminution  of  sup- 
pry  may  for  a  1  operate  quite  as  much  against  hiui 
as  when  that  diminution  was  only  local.  Those  having  the 
means  will  not  at  uform  their  consumption  to  the 
new  conditions  of  supplj  ipitalists  will  use  more  than 
tbeir  share,  trenching  upon  their  accumulation  of  money  for 
raising  prices,  so  that  the  laborer  has  to  take 
has  thai  Jf  of  hi-  us  quantity.  It  maybe  said 
that  the  prices  of  produots  will  cause  wages  to 
Advance  in  t\w  same  proportion.  Such  would  perhaps  be  its 
tendency  ;  but  then,  as  at  least  partially  counteracting  this  ten- 
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dency,  we  must  observe  that  the  money  capital  th  to 

pay  labor  and  to  exchange  its  products,  and  that  with  this  rise 
in  prices  more  is  required  for  the  latter  abject,  leaving  a  lea 
fund  applicable  to  the  Coram 

Tin  to  be  no  reason  I  >se  that  the  el 

the  laborers'  share  which   would  arise  from  dim  ;  the 

products  one  half  by  withdrawing  half  the  labor,  would  be 
different  from  what  it  is  when  this  diminution  i 
drought  or  other  natural  cause  ;  and  it  is  by  the  laborer,  and 
not  by  the  capitalist)  that  such  calamity  is  most  aeverely 
Tims  we  see  how  important  it  is  to  the  relief  sought  by  the 
workingmen,  that  the  rich  should  be  frugal  in  cor  .  and 

BOt  use  their  wealth  as  a  power  to  appropriate  to  t!  self- 

ish purposes  more  than  their  share  of  labor  ai 

Another  effect  of  this  change  would  be,  that  many  who  be- 
fore lived  upon  the  income  from  capital,  receiving  now  only 
half  the  product,  would  have  to  increase  their  means  of  tup- 
port  by  labor,  thus  adding  to  the  quantity  of  pro*  >d  m» 
far  counteracting  the  effect  of  diminished  time  of  work  gener- 
ally. This  would  distribute  labor  more  equally,  and  in  this 
I  be  just  and  beneficial. 

It  is  the  laborers,  then,  and   not  til  I,  who  lire 

mainly  interested  in  keeping  the  hours  of  labor  at  the  ; 
of  greatest  production,  became  it  is  they  who  suti  rum 

the  diminished  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life  which  arises  from 
diminished  labor. 

We  have  purposely  considered  the  subject  only  in  it 
noinic  a-  id  left  out  of  view  the  influence  of  increased 

•d  time  of  labor  upon  tho  happiness  of  a  pe 
The  question  may  well  ai  [her,  with  the  great  increase 

of  labor-saving  appliance  me  might  not  now  Bu 

the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  leaving  more  to  bti  1  U> 

•r  objects.     Thus  far  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chines seems  to  li  m  to  task  the  physical  po  man 
in  before  their  invention,  or                      m?e 
i  him  niM                         \  employed  io  providing  material 
its  than  formerly.    By  their  aid,  a  man 
and  therefore  < 
return  for  his  labor,  that  tl                                     mes  the  < 
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of  c  m  to  work  steadily  for  the  greater  remu- 

ition  wi  irds  his  toil. 

rithiu  a  very  few  years  machinery  has  been  very  extensively 
to  agriculture;  and  with  such  success  that,  in  many  of 
mo-  lant  processes,  one  man  will  now  perform  the 

work  which  formerly  required  twenty,  and  with  less  muscular 
effort  than  each  had  formerly  to  exert.  There  is  much  encour- 
acnt  in  this  direct  and  successful  application  of  machinery 
u  of  food,  that  should  of  itself  give  great  relief; 
quite  time  that  the  aid  which,  in  various  ways,  we 
deriving  from  it,  should  abridge  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
to  all  clasv  time  for  intellectual  pursuits ;  and 

Btiever  the  laborers,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  alternative 
Ived,  are  ready  to  forego  a  portion  of  the  former,  that  they 
may  devote  more  time  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  an  event  at  which 
«vor;  Rinded  and  true-hearted  philanthropist  will  rejoice. 

would  it  bo  less  cause  of  congratulation  if  the  rich  should 
luntarily,  not  only  abstain  from  a  prodigal  use  of  the  prod- 
of  labor,  but  should  forego  a  portion  of  their  accustomed 
at,  less  work  being  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
oro  might  be  allowed  to  the  laborer. 
is  we  have  already  shown,  the  sacrifice  which  would  bo 
King  Qie  hours  of  labor  below  the  point  of  g 

1  fall  mainly  on  the  laborers,  should  give  at 
additional  influence  to  any  well-considered  conclusion  to 
ich  they  may  00006  upon  the  subject,     It  is  evident  that,  in 
hiii try  in  which  the  nattoi  ism  are  small,  the  laborers 

shl  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  much  below  what  the  same 
of  living  would  require  from  those  whose  productive  hi- 
ts heavily  taxed  to  support  extravagant  civil  and  ecclesi- 
establUhineuts,  to  prosecute  expensive  wars,  or  maintain 

this  shows  the  importance  of  economy  in  our  public 
jditures,  it  also  >  ,  when  we  have  our  large 

ml  debt  to  provide  for,  it  would  be  particularly  unfortu- 
nate dot  productive   ability  too  rapidly.     We  m:i\ 
regret  this  obstacle  to  the  at  of  the  maximum  time  for 
tlociuol   culture;  but  mil  m  mind   that  nothing  is 
important  to  the  notional  prosperity  of  a  peopll,  or  to 


their  progress  in  all  that  gives  superiority  to  civilization,  thin 
good  and  Stable  government ;  and  that,  to  insure  this,  nothing 
is  more  essential  than  national  credit,  without  which  unj  gov- 
ernment in  this  age  is  liable  to  be  subverted.  Withdraw  the 
protection  which  organised  society  gives  to  the  possession  of 
capital,  and  there  would  be  no  accumulation,  no  fund  from 
which  to  pay  labor  or  to  build  labor-saving  machinery*  V 
out  rod)  security,  no  one  would  erect  a  furnace  or  forge,  and 
the  pointed  stick  would  take  the  place  of  the  plough.  One  step 
farther,  and  no  one  would  plant  what  he  would  have  no  a 
ance  he  might  not  be  permitted  t  -t.     The  savage  state, 

in  which  men  live  by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  berries 
roots,  would  then  be  reached. 

Tl  rsion  of  governments  is  not  always  effected  by 

conquering  armies  of  rival  powers,  or  by  civil  commotion, 
this  end  corruption  is  in  itself  more  potent  than  either,  and 

i  prepares  the  way  for  them.     There  is  more  danger  from 
fraud  than  from  violence,  though  from  their  tei  initially 

Id  produce  each  other  they  are  generally  eomh:  ha  work 

of  destruction.     It  is  paid  that,  in  some  of  our  States,  the  brib- 

tfhieh  commenced  in  the  buying  01  ;i$  gone  on  to  its 

legitimate  cousequences  in  our  judicial  tribunals  ;  and  as 
through  these  that  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  society  are, 
or  should  be,  guarded,  the  very  foundation  of  g"  at  ii 

here  directly  threatened.    Its  power  for  beneficial  a  here 

most  insidiously  and  effectually  undermined.  The  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  intended  to  protect  and  to  elevate  the  poor,  or, 
rather,  to  enable  them  to  protect  and  elevate  the  ,  has 

been  made  the  instrument  for  plundering  an  ,em. 

of  purchasable  rotes  has,  in 
whole  political  power  into  the  hands  of  d  of  the 

tun  t  unscrupulous  portion  of  the  rich.  For  a  paltry  nuto  Lite 
labr*  d  the  power  to  roh  him  of 

portion  of  Ids  earnings.  This  is  most  frequently  effected  by 
peculating  ti|  venues ; 

t  directly  w  the 

judicial  transfer  of  the  pi  >f  those  who  will  not  fur 

to  elect  or  mi  who  will  end  do. 

Those  who  pay  this  money  will  not  be  likely  to  make  the 
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take  of  electing  men  who  will  be  scrupulously  impartial,  and 
ibow  their  influential  supporters  no  favor  in  their  decisions.    It 
that,  wherever  this  condition  of  things  exists,  there  is 
ope  that  laborers  eau  benefit  their  pecuniary  condition, 
by  successful  efforts  to  procure  larger  compensation  for 
Where  bribery  prevails,  they  have  no  more 
judicial  robbery  for  their  earnings,  than  the 
s  formerly  had  against  the  rapacious  violence  of  their  steel- 
ma-  Security  for  the  product  of  their  labor  should 
I  object ;  and  to  elevate  themselves  above  the  point 
y  can  be  made  the  took  for  their  own  destruction 
those  who  have  more  money  than  principle,  they  may  prop- 
y  use  all  the  power  of  combination  and  all  the  incentives  of 
:st  which  they  can  make  conducive  to  that  end* 
the  national  morality  so  as  to  insure  at  all  times  an 
adni  on  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cal functions  in  all  our  governments,  and,  instead  of  being 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  our  accumulated  debt,  we  shall  press 
forward  on  the  high  road  of  prosperity  with  an  elastic  energy 
of  which  even  here  we  have  yet  had  no  example.     In  the  item 
ftf  the  cost  of  government  we  have  heretofore  had  an  advantage 

P~7  the  English  ;  but  with  them  production  and  aecumuhv 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  perfect  protection 
A  their  government  gives  to  property,  and  by  the  prevail- 
feel:  rarity  which  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  in- 

tegrity of  their  judiciary  inspires.    In  the  complete  destruction 
cf  the  Be*  party,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  in- 

faeMnetit   to  permanent  investment,  or  even   to  accumulate 
tJw  means  for  such  investment,  we  see  how  direct  and  short  is 
the  process  by  which  judicial  corruption  may  reduce  a  civilized 
i  unity  to  the  savage  state. 

counection  with  the  quantity,  the  division,  and  the  secu- 

[ucte  of  labor,  the  provident  or  wasteful  use  of 

ioration.     There  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  the 

gftlit  rich  helps  the  poor.     In  this  prodigality, 

r,  the  rich  man  only  uses  the  power  which  the  poesee- 

of  wealth  ^ives  him  to  appropriate  more  than  his  share  of 

tht  labor  of  the  world  to  his  own  personal  gratification.     It  is 

Mid  that,  in  doing  this,  he  employs  and  pays  laborers.     Sup- 
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pose  it  suited  his  fancy  to  employ  and  pay  them  for.  raising 
corn,  and  then  to  burn  all  the  corn.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
such  case,  the  gratification  of  his  caprice  might  cause  some  peo- 
ple to  suffer  from  hunger.  But  the  effect  is  obviously  the  same, 
if  he  employs  and  pays  the  laborers  to  minister  to  his  own  ex- 
clusive personal  gratification  in  any  other  way.  Any  man  who 
consumes  more  than  he  produces  converts  to  his  own  use  what 
the  labor  of  others  has  provided,  and  thus  inflipts  an  injury, 
while  those  who  produce  more  than  they  consume  confer  a  ben- 
efit, by  contributing  to  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  others. 

In  the  immediate  application  of  products  to  use,  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement.  In  the  preparation  of  food,  we 
are  in  this  country  thought  to  be  far  behind  most  European 
nations.  In  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  some  of  the  processes 
attended  with  considerable  labor  lessen  its  durability ;  and  in 
tanning  leather  with  too  much  haste,  or  by  improper  processes, 
its  beneficial  properties  are  much  diminished.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  portion  of  labor  may  properly  be  expended  to  minister 
to  taste,  refinement,  and  the  sentiment  of  beauty ;  but  this  can- 
not be  urged  in  favor  of  the  waste  in  the  application  of  prod- 
ucts last  mentioned,  nor  to  a  large  class  of  articles  which,  in 
common  phrase,  are  said  to  be  "  not  honestly  made." 

As  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  we  find,  then, — 

1st.  That  the  laborer  can  at  best  get  only  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  what  he  produces  ;  and  that,  with  auy  considerable  re- 
duction of  production,  this  proportion  is  more  likely  to  be 
diminished  than  increased. 

2d.  That  any  one  laborer  reducing  his  time  of  work  will  ob- 
tain more  actual  remuneration  if  all  others  continue  full  work, 
than  if  a  large  body  of  them  unite  in  short  time ;  and  that,  even 
if  the  combination  extended  to  the  whole  world,  the  result 
would  still  bo  unfavorable  to  him;  and  hence,  so  far  as  regards 
his  own  compensation,  it  is  not  expedient  for  him  to  persuade 
others  to  do  less  work ;  while  any  attempt  by  violence,  intimi- 
dation, or  social  coercion  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others 
to  work  as  they  please,  is  such  an  outrage  upon  their  rights, 
such  a  flagrant  wrong,  that  only  evil  consequences  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

3d.  That  accumulation  or  increase  of  capital  is  beneficial  to 
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the  laborer,  making  a  larger  fund  for  the  payment  of  wages  and 
for  providing  labor-saving  machinery.  From  this  larger  fund 
ttrgur  wages  will  be  paid,  but  this  will  be  neutralized  by  the 
prices  of  i  in  the  same  ratio.    With  the 

increase  of  capital,  it  will  illy  happen  that  more  people 

will  be  able  to  live  without  work.  This  will  lessen  the  supply 
of  labor,  and  thus  tend  to  eubaoce  wages;  but  this  again  will 
bo  neutralized  by  the  higher  price  of  the  diminished  products, 
w  that  the  gj  fit  derived  from  increase  of  capital  is  the 

ability  to  provide  aids  to  labor  by  which  products  are  increased 
and  all  can  more  easily  obtain  them*  That  the  large  amount 
of  machinery  now  used  has  not  yet  given  more  leisure,  is  be- 
cause people  have  striven  to  i  standard  of  living  rather 
than  t0  their  toil;  but  it  is  from  a  change  in  thisre- 
t  that  we  mainly  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter 
object.  In  what  we  have  said  of  accumulation,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  imply  that  it  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
Urge  capitalists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  better  that 
it  should  be  much  diffused. 

4th*  That  a  prodigal  use  of  labor  and  its  products,  though 
paid  for  at  full  prices,  is  injurious  to  the  whole  community, 
while  a  universal  economy  would  lessen  the  toil  of  providing 
for  the  general  support,  and  thus  facilitate  a  diminution  in 
hour*  of  labor. 

5th.  That  to  encourage  accumulation,  but  more  especially 
to  get  the  benefits  of  its  various  applications  in  aid  of  labor, 
security  in  possession  is  essential ;  and  hence,  in  view  of  this, 
as  also  of  the  benefits  of  national  economy,  before  alluded  to, 
comes  the  importance  to  the  laborer  of  preserving  the  integrity 
end  purity  of  our  governments,  State  and  National,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  judiciary,  in  which  the  protecting  power  chiefly 
resides. 

.U.  That  an  improved,  that  is,  a  more  intelligent,  economy 

in  the  a:  u  of  the  products  of  industry  to  the  immediate 

f  i  an  honest  purpose  ou  the  part  of  fi  ;uid 

k  up  materials  in  a  manner  most  bonefi- 

uld  also  tend  to  relieve  the  laborers  of  a 

portion  of  the  toil  now  requited  to  support  the  world,  and 

leer*  them  more  time  for  self-culture, 

CTL  — no,  210.  li 
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Art.  VIIL  —  1.  Our  Convicts.  By  Maby Carpenter.  London: 
Longmau,  Brown,  Longmans,  Roberts,  and  Green.  1864. 
Boston :  W.  V.  Spencer.    1865.     2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Van  der  Brugghen.  Etudes  sur  le  St/stime  PMtentiaire 
Irlandais.  Revu  apres  la  Mort  de  FAuteur,  et  accompagnS 
(Tune  Preface  et  (Tun  Appendice.  Par  Fr.  de  Holtzen- 
dorff,  Professeur  &  FUniversit^  de  Berlin.  Berlin :  Librairie 
Luederitz.    A.  Charisius.    1865. 

8.  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  GrundsUtze  und  Ergelh 
nisse  des  irischen  Strafvollzvges.  Yon  Dr.  Franz  von 
Holtzendorff,  Professor  an  der  Konigl.  Universitat  zu  Ber- 
lin. Berlin :  C.  G.  Liideritz'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  JL 
Charisius.    1865. 

The  North  American  Review  from  1883  to  1848  cannot  be 
charged  with  neglecting  the  question  of  Prison  Discipline. 
Within  that  period  the  works  of  Tocqueville,  Lieber,  Lucas, 
Livingston,  Howe,  Gray,  and  others,  were  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  and  full  justice  was  done  to  the  controversy  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  the  Auburn  systems.  But  of  late  yean  the 
subject  has  not  been  discussed  in  this  Review,  and  has  not  re- 
ceived, indeed,  throughout  the  country,  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  There  is,  however,  one  good  result  arising  from  the 
long  neglect  in  which  the  prison  question  has  lain  in  America; 
it  is  possible,  without  renewing  the  old  battles,  to  treat  the 
reformation  of  convicts  on  new  grounds,  according  to  the  light 
which  European  experience  has  thrown  upon  it  since  our  coun- 
trymen ceased  to  concern  themselves  much  about  the  matter. 
The  6trife  is  no  longer  between  Separate  and  Congregate  sys- 
tems ;  Auburn  and  Philadelphia  are  insignificant  now  in  com- 
parison with  Norfolk  Island,  Valencia,  and  Dublin ;  it  is  the 
Irish  system  which  now  excites  to  controversy  the  practical 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman,  and  the  philosophic 
German.  Livingston  and  Tocqueville  have  given  place  to  Ma- 
conochio  and  Crofton,  Crawford  to  Miss  Carpenter,  Julius  to 
Holtzendorff,  and  Lucas  to  Bonneville  de  Marsangy. 

It  is  not  without  mortification  that  an  American  learns  this 
altered  state  of  things,  and  perceives  how  little  share  his  own 
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country  tins  had  in  a  movement  so  important.  There  was  a 
when  the  American  penitentiaries  were  visited  from  all 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  authority  of  our  writers 
led  questions  of  prison  discipline  in  Europe.  But  who 
cites  our  example  or  quotes  our  authors?  And  it  must 
confessed  that  we  deserve  the  neglect  into  which  we  have 
if  we  did  not  quite  deserve  the  consideration  in  which 
once  held*  It  is  time  for  us  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
rs  of  social  science  we  are  far  behind  our  European  con- 
poraries  ;  that  they  understand  better  than  we  the  subjects 
of  crimo  and  pauperism,  of  finance  and  sanitary  reform  ; 
tad  that  they  are  fast  gaining  upon  us  in  respect  of  popular 
education,  in  which  we  are  still  in  advance.  And  having 
node  this  acknowledgment,  it  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  this  re- 
proach—so  far  as  it  is  one  —  does  not  continue.  The  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association  has  not  been  organized  a  day 
OOD. 
While  the  conflict  was  hottest  here  between  Auburn  and 
Philadelphia,  say  from  1845  to  1849,  a  gray -haired  enthusi- 
tot  In  England  was  publishing,  in  cheap  tracts,  a  new  theory 
of  prison  discipline,  which  has  already  greatly  modified,  and 
•terns  destiued  Itli  to  supersede,  both  the  Separate  Sys- 

tem  of  Philadelphia   and    Peutonville,   and   the    Congregate 
inborn  and  Charlestown.     The  career  of  Captain 
Maconochie  was  so  remarkable,  and  is  so  little  known  in  this 
try,  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  some 
Lord  Al  uk  and  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  were 

Scotland  half  a  century  ago  ;  the  latter,  ind€ 

inself  conspicuous  at  Washington  about  that  time,  and 

famous  in  every  sea  where  the  British  navy  appeared,  to 

I  or  to  \>  But  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  now-  so  <- le- 

*,  and  certain  that  thej  will  not  be  in  the  next  generation, 

ir  young  kinsman,  Alexander  Maconochie*     lie,  too,  was 

Mil  at  first,  under 
Meadowbank*  the  profession  of 

the  advice  nf  the  naval  kinsman,  together  with  the 
vailed  on  the  lad  to  follow  Captain 
to  sea.     He  served  under  him  in  the  West  Indies, 
rherv,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  the  young  midshipman  saw 
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on,  who  was  soon  to  die  at  Trafalgar.     He  served  also  in 
European  waters,  and  in  1810,  when  returniii  from  a 

cruise  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  shipwrecked  ou  the  coast  of  I 
laud.  From  Holland  he  went  as  a  prisoner  to  Verdun  iu 
France,  where  he  lay  in  confinement  for  nearly  three  years, 
until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  set  him  free.  It  was  this  experience 
of  prison  life,  no  doubt,  which  made  him  m  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  dangers  of  prisoners,  aa  be 
afterwards  showed  himself  to  be  at  Norfolk  Island  and 
mingham. 

In  1814  Captain  Maconochie  was  present  with  his  kin 
Admiral  Cochrane,  at  the  capture  of  Washington,  a t. 
wards  shared  in  the  defeat  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
mauded  a  brigade  of  gunboats.    In  1815,  while  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Quebec,  he  had  occasion  to  try  an  experiment  in  dis- 
cipline among  his  men,  which  he  afterwards  carried  out  oo  a 
larger  scale  at  Norfolk  Island,  —  the  plan  of  making  each  | 
her  of  a  watch  or  gang  of  sailors  respoi  *  the  wbtda 

number.     It  succeeded,  as  it  always  will  succeed,  in  the  baodi 
of  a  good  commander. 

At  the  close  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  Captain  Maooo 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  some  fortune 
and  lived  for  a  while  as  a  farmer  near  Edinburgh.     Sotno  tiflM 
about  1830  he  removed  to  Loudon,  where  he  found  some  of  fab 
old  friends  of  the  naval  service,  —  among  them,  Sir  Joba  Bar- 
row and  Sir  John  Franklin,  —  with  whom  he  became  asnetaH 
in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  of  which  he  waa  for  a  tii 
the  Secretary,     A  few  years  later  Sir  John  Franklin  wasi 
pointed  Governor  of  Van  Diemeufs  Land,  and  invited  Macro 
chie  to  accompany  him  as  his  secretary.     The  invitation  « 
accepted,  and  in  1886  the  great  explorer  and  the  groat  r 
of  prisons  sailed  for  their  new  home.     Pi  j>oj* 

ure.  bo*  iptain  Maconochie  had  been  requested  by  tin 

discipline  Society  to  correspond  with  them  on  the  sab- 
jeet  of  the  Colonial  Convict  System  ;  and  alto  directed  h\ 

rge  Grey,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  CoUnties, 
to  furnish  information  on  the  same  subject  to  the  governmtnt, 
which  was  then  i  iting  it. 

It  was  this  circumstance  which  turned  Macooecl 
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an  1  sagu  ad  to  the  consideration  of  Prison  Discipline,  of 

which  before  he  had  scarcely  thought.  The  revelations  which 
he  mad  ^h  Sir  George  Grey,  to  Parliament,  and  by 

certain  publications  in  Australia,  exhibited  the  whole  atrocity 
of  transportation  and  the  colonial  penal  system,  and  led  to 
salutary  rtfi  it  theft   immediate   consequence  was   to 

make  him  odious  to  the  colonial  residents,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  his  office.  From  September,  1888,  to  January,  1840,  ho 
***  without  public  employment ;  at  the  latter  period  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Norfolk  Island,  a  notorious  penal  station 
in  the  South  Sea,  about  nine  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand. 
His  able  reports  to  the  government,  while  they  had  offended 
some  members,  had  convinced  others  that  he  was  worthy  to  bo 
trusted  with  power  to  make  an  experiment  according  to  his 
ova  theories,  and  hence  his  appointment.  Among  those  who 
approved  —  let  it  be  said  to  his  honor  —  was  the  present  Earl 
RnmcTl 

Eon  to  which  Captain  Maconoehie  had  come  while 

of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  1837,  was 

ch  the  good  sense  of  Archbishop  Whately 

had  reached  a  few  years  earlier.    In  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey, 

lely  said:  — 

i  be  be*!  plan,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  be,  instead  of  sentencing 
omq  to  imprisonment  for  a  certain  time,  to  sentence  them  to  render  a 
rtmiD  amount  of  labor.  A  fixed  daily  task  may  be  imposed  on  them, 
bit  •tlJf  power  to  exceed  this  at  their  own  Jis.n  tiun,  thereby  shorten- 
bug  ilutr  period  of  detention*  The  effect  would  be,  not  only  that 
criminal*  would  thus  acquire  habits  of  labor,  but  of  attaching  an  agree- 
able  idea  10  labor.  By  each  additional  step  they  took  on  the  tread- 
i  they  would  be  walking  out  of  prison ;  by  each  additional  cut  of 
they  would  be  cutting  a  -turn  to  society,"  * 

idea  (although  Whately *s  expression  of  it  was  unknown 
to  Maconochie)  was  the  germ  of  the  Work  System,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  m  usedt  produced  such  re- 

folk  Island  from  1840  to  1844;  and 
r    the    administration    of  Sir  Walter 
has  made  tl  as  of  that  country  renowned  for 
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their  success  in  reforming  criminals.     Let  us,  then, 
it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

cite  from  a  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Law  Amend* 
meiit  Society  upon  Captain  Macoiiochic's  writings,  draw 
in  1840,  when  time  and  four  years'  practical  experience  had 
matured,  and  in  some  degree  modified,  his  views. 

"1.  Captain  Muconochie's  plan  bad  its  origin  in  his  e 
evil  tendency  of  sentences  for  a  time  certain,  and  of  fixed  grali 
gaol  rations  of  food.     These  he  practically  found  opposed  to 
orinution  of  the  criminal.     A  man  under  a  time-sentence  looks  * 

!y  to  the  means  of  beguiling  that  time,     lie  is  thereby  led  to  evade 
labor,  and  to  seek  opportunities  of  personal  gratification,  obtain 
extreme  eases,  even  in  ways  most  horrible.     His  [towers  of  deception 
are  sharpened  for  the  purpose  ;  and  even  when  unable  to  offend  in  art, 

>ii  by  gloating  over  impure  image*. 
the  best  his  life  stagnates,  no  proper  object  of  pursuit  being 
to  his  thoughts ;  and  the  allotment  of  fixed  gratuitous  rations, 
tive  of  conduct  or  exertion*  further  aggravates  the  evil,  by  removing 
even  the  minor  stimulus  to  action  furnished  by  the  necessity  of  praur 
ing  food,  and  by  thus  directly  fostering  those  habits  of  improvidence, 
which,  perhaps  even  more  than  determined  vice,  lead  to  crime. 

*  2.  Iu  lieu  of  sentences  to  imprisonment  or  transportation  measured 
thus  by  months,  or  years,  Captain  Maconochie  recommends  sentence* 
to  an  amount  of  labor,  measured  by  a  given  Dumber  of  marks,  to  I* 
placed  to  the  debit  of  the  convict  in  books  to  be  kept  for  the  purpOK; 
this  debit  to  be  from  time  to  time  further  augmented  by  charge*,  mail 
in  the  samt;  currency,  for  all  sup]  >od  and  clothing,  and  by  sz)f 

fines  which  may  be  imposed  fur  misconduct,      i  t  hi*  «sa- 

tence  will  thus  be  made  to  depend  on  three  circumstances: —  I 
the  gravity  of  the  original  offence,  or  tl  i  judge  of 

the  amount  of  discipline  which  the  criminal  ought  to  undergo  before  ks 

1  to  liberty:  this  regulates  the  amount  of  original  debit. 
ondt  the  zeal,  industry,  and  effectiveness  of  his  labor  in  the  works  alloV 
ted  to  him,  which  furnishes  him  with  I  or  of  add- 

ing from  time  to  time  to  the  credit  side  of  his  account.     And  third.  \m 

liuHmenL     If  well  conducted  be  will  avoid  fines; 
if  economical  in  food,  and  such  other 

tth  lus  marks  he  will  keep  down  the  amount  of  bis  debit*. 

**3*  By  these  means  Captain  Maconochie  contends  t 
prUuumeut  may  be  brought  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  advert 
in  ordinary  life,  which,  being  deeply  felt,  fa  carefully  shunned?   but 
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nevertheless,  when  encountered  in  a  manful  spirit,  improves  and 
bftracter.     All  the  obj*  <  ushment  will  be  thus  at- 

There  will  be  continued  destitution  unless  relief  is  sought  by 
excfttoo*  there  will  be  labor  and  suffering;  but  with  exer- 

tion there  will  not  only  be  the  hope,  but  the  certainty,  of  recovery, 
*  hence  there  will  be  improvement  in  good  habits  and  right  thinking. 
Awl  the  motives  put  into  operation  to  produce  effort  and  economy, 
bring  al»o  of  the  same  character  as  those  existing  in  ordinary  life,  will 
adt  aiiUgeously  prepare  the  prisoner  for  their  wholesome  action  on  him 
•iter  lib  dfecb:* 

"4 After  the  prisoner  has  passed  through  a  term  of  probation, 

to  be  measured,  nut  by  lapse  of  time,  but  by  his  conduct  as  indicated 
l*  the  state  of  bis  account,  be  shall  be  advanced  from  a  separate  con* 
UDctnent  iota  a  social  state.  For  this  purpose  he  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  mall  cl«  or  eight  (associated  by  mutual  consent); 
the**  dasaes  being  capable  of  being  separated  from  each  other  just  as 
uuJrvwiiials  axe  separated  from  individuals  in  the  earlier  stage.  The 
members  of  each  class  to  have  a  common  interest ;  the  marks  earned 
or  Joel  by  each  U>  count  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  his  party,  not  of  himself 

\jm     By  (fail  means  Captain  Mnconochie  thinks  prisoners  will 
be  te*CB6d  from  the  simply  gregarious  state  of  existence,  which  is,  in 

•elfish   one,  now    i  to  imprisonment  in   those  jails  to 

Separ:  m  is  not  applied,  and  will  be  raised  into  a 

►nvineed,  by  observation,  that  much  good 

led  among  them  in  consequence  of  this  change*     In- 

and  ri  thcr  prevent  the  prisoner  from  earning,  or 

i -n  to  forn  ill  become  unpopular  in  the  eommu- 

and  industry  and  good  conduct,  as  enabling  him  to  acquire  und  pre- 

thrm,  will,  on  the  in  for  him  its  approbation.     On 

be  asserts  that  no  portion  of  Ufl  modw  oprmndi  U 

which,  even  in  the  depraved  community  of 

IslanuVtlie  si /'reeded,  in  a  wonderfully  ihotf  ig  an 

direction  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  class  of  prisoners  them- 


tf  much  of  which  is  in  MaeonocmVs 
own  wot  Ab  and  the  comments 

made  by  the  Y  about  three 
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the  aged  reformer. 

i  and  of  other  countries  has  demon- 
ic to  compel  convicts  to  work  hard  by  mere 
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coercion ;  the  attempt  to  do  so  having  invariably  failed,  while  it  has 
produced  a  brutalizing  effect  on  their  minds,  and  increased  their  pre* 
vious  aversion  to  labor.  On  this  ground,  the  late  Captain  Maconochie, 
many  years  ago,  recommended  that  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
criminal*  should  be  measured,  not  by  time,  but  by  the  amount  of  labor 
they  should  be  compelled  to  perform  before  regaining  their  freedom; 
and  he  devised  an  ingenious  mode  of  recording  their  daily  industry  by 
marks,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  when  they  should  have  a  right 
to  their  discharge.  This  proposal  met  with  so  much  approval  from  the 
government  of  the  day,  that  Captain  Maconochie  was  sent  to  Norfolk 
Island  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  system  he  had  recommended  in  the 
management  of  the  convicts  detained  there.  The  experiment  did  not 
succeed,  for  reasons  which  were  sufficiently  obvious,  but  into  which  we 
need  not  now  enter.  The  failure,  however,  did  not  afford  any  reason 
for  condemning  the  principle  upon  which  the  scheme  was  founded  ;  and 
in  fact,  that  principle  has  been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  lees  orient,  in  off 
the  various  schemes  of  penal  discipline  which  have  been  tried  in  the  hut 
twenty-five  years.  The  result  has  been  to  establish  the  oonclnakm,  that 
the  hope  of  earning  some  remission  of  their  punishment  is  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  good  conduct  and  industry  which  can  be  brought 
to  act  upon  the  minds  of  prisoners.'9 

Such  was  the  system  which,  in  part,  was  carried  out  at  Nor- 
folk Island,  where  Captain  Maconochie,  accompanied  by  his 
devoted  wife,  arrived  on  the  6th  of  March,  1840.  The  state 
of  things  which  he  found  there  has  often  been  described,  yet  it 
will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  On  an  almost  inaccessible 
island,  fifteen  miles  iu  circumference,  were  collected  about  four- 
teen hundred  prisoners,  the  oflscouring  of  Botany  Bay  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  By  one  or  another  of  this  wretched  multitude 
every  conceivable  crime  had  been  committed,  and  the  punish- 
ment here  inflicted  was  almost  inconceivably  horrid.  It  was 
the  old  brutal  system  of  prison  management,  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms.  By  day  the  men  were  driven  to  labor  by  officers 
who  treated  them  with  every  species  of  insult,  and  who  never 
dared  to  approach  them  unarmed.  By  night  they  were  hud- 
dled together  in  vile  barracks,  where  every  abomination  was 
practised  without  restraint.  For  punishment,  they  were  heav- 
ily ironed,  and  flogged  in  a  manner  only  to  be  paralleled  on  a 
cotton  plantation  in  the  days  of  "  the  Union  as  it  was/9  Mrs. 
Maconochie  relates,  that  two  men,  Burns  and  Doebertjr,  had 
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in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  received   twenty-two 
Jrcd  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  twelve    months, 

of  die  time  in  irons  in  a  damp  cell.     The  food  of  all,  uau- 
quality,  was  thrown  to  them  as  to  dogs,  and  \\ 

it  without  knives  or  forks,  and  to  drink  out 
r-buckets.     Only  a  part  of  them  could  get  shelter  dur- 
stood  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  iu  an 
-respect  was  gradually  obliter- 
frotn  their  minds.     u  Let  a  man  he  what  he  will  when  be 
i  one  of  them,  "  he  will  soon  be  as  bad  as  the 
man7*  heart  U  from  kiot9cmd  (fon  bgimiim 

ike  heart  of  a  beast."     When,  after  a  terrible  mutiny,  a  lad 

had  been  convicted,,  and  were  expecting  sentence  of 

Ualhorne,  a  compassionate  clergyman,  went  among 

I  rying  the  reprieve  of  all  but  a  few.     It  was  a  strange 

16  :  for,  as  he  pronounced  the  names  of  those 

ich  man,  in  turn,  fell  on  his  knees  and 

iced  God  that  he  was  to  be  delivered  from  this  hell  upon 

To  men  Urns  circumstanced,  Captain  Maconochie,  at  the  age 
SfUMhreo,  was  sent  to  try  the  effect  of  his  new  tin  < 

tainly  were  not  selected  with  a  view  to  the  success 
lie  trial,  nor  was  he  a  young  doctrinaire,  full  of  visionary 
His  fir  m  to  them  has  been  do- 

ad  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  effect  which  it  J,    The 

cious  countenances  of  the  men  scarcely  softened  as  they 

the  old  seaman.     But  his 
i  and  manner  drew  ftbeb  attention  ;  for  they  heard,  for  the 
i  v  years,  the  tones  of  sympathy  and  human 
fr<  them.     Before  he  ended,  many  were  in 

and  he  had  secured  their  good-will  for  his  first  efforts, 
was  i rued  mh  oed  that  he  went  among 

jiem  unarmed,  wi  ir,  and  dismounted  the  small  cannon 

guarded  the  Governor's  house.     Courage  and  self- 
ir  impression  even  upon  the  most  depraved, 
these,  and  to  the  good  sense  which  marked  his  plans  for 
oment,  must  be  ascribed  his  great  sn  gov- 

£.     To  B  words,  which  do  not 

fttrougly  present  the  remarkable  fact,  — 
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"  I  found  the  island  a  turbulent,  brutal  hell,  and  I  left  it  a  peaceful, 
well-ordered  community.  Almost  the  first  words  of  Sir  George  Gipps's 
Report  on  it  (in  spite  of  some  strong  previous  impressions  in  his  mind 
against  my  plans)  are:  'Notwithstanding  that  my  arrival  was  alto- 
gether unexpected,  I  found  good  order  everywhere  to  prevail,  and  the 
demeanor  of  the  prisoners  to  be  respectful  and  quiet9  Besides  this, 
the  most  complete  security,  alike  of  person  and  property,  prevailed. 
Officers,  women,  and  children  traversed  the  island  everywhere  without 
fear;  and  huts,  gardens,  stock-yards,  and  growing  crops  —  many  of 
them,  as  of  fruit,  most  tempting  —  were  scattered  in  every  corner  with- 
out molestation.  I  confess  that  I  have  since  looked  back  even  with 
wonder  at  the  scene,  familiar  as  it  then  was  to  me.  There  were  flaws 
in  the  picture,  doubtless,  but  they  were  fewer  and  more  minute  than, 
without  tracing  the  causes,  may  easily  be  believed." 

In  consequence  of  official  misrepresentation,  and  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  colonial  magistrates,  Captain  Maconochie  was 
recalled  in  1844,  and  for  five  years  exerted  himself  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity,  in  England,  to  bring  into  notice  his  system  of 
Prison  Discipline.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  published 
many  of  his  pamphlets.  He  also  appeared  before  committees 
of  Parliament,  appealed  to  ministers  and  magistrates,  and  in 
all  ways  urged  the  reform  that  was  so  dear  to  him.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  (chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his  fast  friend, 
Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham)  to  the  post  of 
Governor  of  the  Birmingham  Gaol,  from  which  he  was  displaced 
in  1851  by  the  visiting  magistrates,  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
system.  In  both  instances  his  successors  became  a  public 
scandal  for  the  atrocity  of  their  government ;  and  the  mild  and 
reasonable  sway  of  Maconochie  stood  approved  by  its  results, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  old  method.  But  it  was  not  till 
1855  that  a  fair  trial  was  actually  made  of  the  most  important 
of  his  theories,  and  then  by  men  who  worked  without  his  su- 
pervision, and  in  another  country ;  and  he  died  (October  25, 
1860)  before  the  results  of  that  trial  were  fully  declared  to  the 
world.  The  Irish  Convict  System,  though  established  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  was  really  founded  by  Captain  Maconochie, 
whose  theories  and  experiments  were  prior  to  those  of  any 
other  advocates  of  the  new  method.  But  of  this  more  here- 
after. 
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On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  mean  time,  the  progress 
of  the  Separate  System  had  been  steady,  if  not  rapid,  and  it 
bad  found  warm  defenders  and  official  support  in  France,  Bel- 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  several  of  the 
smaller  I  The  great  names  of  Tocquevillo,  Due- 

mx,  and  Mitteruiaier  were  registered  among  its  champions ; 
uid  although  Obermaier  in  Munich,  and  Monlesinos  in  Valen- 
cia, were  giving  nl  illustrations  of  the  Congregate 
tcniy  these  had  little  weight.  But  in  1347  a  voice  was  heard 
[g  a  portion  of  that  truth  of  which  Macon- 
i  proclaimed  the  supplementary  por- 
tion. Bonneville  do  Marsangy,  for  many  years  a  magistrate, 
and  an  author  as  early  as  1837,  in  the  year  1S47  published  in 
Pari*  a  thick  volume  on  "  Institutions  Complementary  of  the 
Prison  System,"  •  In  which  he  devoted  one  of  his  seven  chap- 
ters to  wliat  he  called  the  "  Preparatory  Discharge  of  Reformed 
iricts/*  and  another  to  the  u  Patronage  of  Discharged  Pris- 
Th'  I  *vo  final  stages  of  the  Irish  System,  may 
irlier  advocated  by  some  other  writer,  and  they  are 
in  the  theories  of  Maeonochie ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  first  developed  as  parts  of  a  system  by  Mar?:mgy. 
known  among  us ;  but  a  later  book  of 
Melioration  of  the  Criminal  Law,"  f  of  which  the 
lecond  volume  lias  appeared  within  the  last  year,  has  made 
conspicuous  among  the  writers  on  penal  law.  He  has 
stilted  by  the  compilers  of  the  new  penal  codes  of  Por- 
ilf  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  and  the  impress  of  his  opinions 
be  felt  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  where 
ae  of  the  reforms  which  he  Ikis  advocated  seem  now  on  the 
it  of  being  carried.  These  opinions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
i,  are  thus  stated  in  a  recent  letter  of  M.  de  Alarsaugy 
f  Massachusetts ;  — 
•  During  ibo  forty-two  year*  that  I  have  been  performing  the  duties 
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of  public  office,  or  those  of  judge  of  assize  courts,  I  have  become  persuad- 
ed, like  my  eminent  friends,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Von  Holtxendorff,  tbat  we 
cannot  really  reform  malefactors  and  prevent  relapses,  except  by  a  sys- 
tem at  once  reasonable  and  humane,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  fol- 
lows. It  consists  of,  —  1st.  Separate  imprisonment  for  a  limited  time, 
employed  as  a  means  of  expiation  and  of  moral  improvement ;  after- 
wards, according  to  circumstances,  to,  enforce  discipline  ;  2d.  Associated 
labor  in  penitentiary  establishments,  either  mechanical  or  rural,  under  a 
severe  discipline,  with  the  use  of  the  mark  system,  but  without  exacting 
the  cold  and  inhuman  observance  of  silence ;  3d.  Intermediate  prisons, 
such  as  exist  in  Ireland  ;  4th.  Preparatory  discharge  of  reformed  con- 
victs, with  friendly  supervision,  protection,  registered  residence,  and 
certainty  of  reimprisonment  for  bad  conduct ;  5th  and  lastly.  The  method 
of  criminal  registers,  which  I  have  commenced  in  France,  for  the  ex- 
act and  speedy  identification  of  second  offenders, — a  method  which  per- 
mits the  just  application  of  the  rigor  of  the  law  to  every  convict  who, 
after  a  first  imprisonment,  ventures  a  new  violation  of  social  order." 

We  will  not  say  tbat  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  Marsangy's 
writings  so  early  as  1847,  but  the  germ  of  it  all  is  there  ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  had  any  special  acquaintance  with  the 
experiments  of  Macon ochie.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  theory,  there  still  lacked  a  practical  test,  on  a 
large  scale  and  for  'a  period  of  years,  of  the  views  of  Macono- 
chie  and  Marsangy.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  an  English- 
man residing  in  Ireland  to  apply  this  test,  with  results  of  the 
most  convincing  nature. 

Captain  Walter  Crofton  —  formerly  a  county  magistrate  in 
England  —  was  in  1853  appointed  on  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  Irish  prisons,  which  he  found  ex- 
tremely bad.  They  were  crowded  with  convicts  of  all  ages, 
without  classification  or  instruction,  and  under  the  charge  of 
incompetent  and  drunken  officers.  The  mortality  among  these 
prisoners  was  in  some  years  eight  per  cent,  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  was  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  treasury.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  the  Irish  Prisons  Act  was  passed  in  1854 
(17  &  18  Victoria,  chap.  76),  repealing  the  former  act  (Geo- 
IV.,  chap.  74),  and  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on  a 
44  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  Ireland/*  This 
was  to  consist  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Idea- 
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tenant,  with  full  power  to  make  rules  for  all  the  prisons,  and  to 
contract  for  all  necessary  food  and  supplies.  They  had  also 
the  right  of  punishing  breaches  of  discipline,  and  of  acting  with 
the  power  of  justice  of  the  peace  inside  the  convict  prisons* 
Prison  officers  were  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Lord 
lieutenant. 

Of  this  powerful  Board,  Captain  Crofton  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  continued  to  hold  the  place  for  eight  years.  Within 
that  time,  under  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  with  his  Lordship's  hearty  co-operation, 
Captain  Crofton  established  what  is  now  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  Irish  Convict  System.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  this  system  in  detail,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  synopsis  of  its  main  features  ;  referring  the  reader  to  the 
extended  work  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  the  briefer  but  more 
methodical  treatises  of  Yon  Holtzendorff  and  Van  der  Brug- 
ghen,  and  to  the  lucid  chapters  which  Marsangy  has  devoted  to 
the  subject.0 

The  general  principles  which  govern  the  Irish  Convict  Sys- 
tem are  thus  very  briefly  stated  by  Sir  W.  Crofton :  — 

"  1.  That  convicts  are  better  and  more  reliably  trained  in  small  num- 
bers, and  by  their  being  made  to  feel,  throughout  their  detention,  that 
their  advancement  depends  upon  themselves,  through  the  active  exercise 
of  qualities  opposed  to  those  which  have  led  to  their  imprisonment 

u  2.  That  the  exhibition  of  the  labor  and  training  of  the  convicts  in  a 
more  natural  form,  before  their  liberation,  than  is  practicable  in  ordi- 
nary prisons,  is  a  course  obviously  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to 
assist  in  their  absorption,  and  thereby  to  materially  diminish  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  convict  question. 

"  8.  That  the  institution  of  appliances  to  render  the  criminal  calling 
more  hazardous  will  assuredly  tend  to  the  diminution  of  crime ;  and, 
therefore,  that  *  police  supervision/  photography,  and  systematic  com- 
munication with  the  governors  of  county  gaols,  with  a  view  to  bring,  ia 
all  possible  cases,  former  convictions  against  offenders,  and  entail  length- 
ened sentences  upon  them,  are  matters  of  the  gravest  importance,  and 
deserving  of  most  minute  attention." 

•  See  the  last-cited  work  of  Manangy,  Chap.  V.  The  whole  of  this  chapter 
treats  of  the  Irish  System,  and  is  a  good  essay  on  the  subject.  Ducpc'tianx's  notice 
•jsT  the  same  system  in  1861  is  rateable  as  the  testimony  of  an  opponent  See  La 
\  PtnaU,  (3d  Part,)  page  37. 
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It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  infer  from  this  wherein  the 
Irish  System  differs  from  others ;  nevertheless  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  it  and  that  adopted  about  the  same 
time  in  England,  and  recently  modified  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1864.  Precisely  what  the  machinery  of  the  Irish  prison  is, 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  sketch  of  a  convict's  mode  of  life 
there.     We  copy  from  Miss  Carpenter. 

"First  Stage. 

"  Separate  imprisonment  in  a  cellular  prison  at  Mountjoy,  Dublin, 
for  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  sentence.  Whether  the  period 
is  eight  or  nine  months,  or  even  longer,  depends  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  convict.  If  his  conduct  is  quite  unexceptionable,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  be  removed  to  an  associated  prison  (the  second  stage)  in  eight 
months. 

"  In  Ireland  it  is  the  practice  to  make  this  stage  very  penal,  both  by 
a  very  reduced  dietary  during  the  first  half  of  the  period,  —  viz.  four 
month?,  —  and  by  the  absence  of  interesting  employment  during  the 
first  three  months.  By  the  time  the  convict  is  required  for  hard  work, 
in  the  second  stage,  the  improved  dietary  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
period  in  separation  will  have  rendered  him  physically  equal  to  perform 
it ;  and  by  the  end  of  three  months  of  the  first  stage  the  idler  will  gen- 
erally have  learned  to  associate  industry  with  pleasure. 

M  The  convict  learns  something  very  material  to  his  future  well-being 
in  the  first  stage,  —  he  has  the  advantage  of  much  time  devoted  to  his 
religious  and  secular  instruction. 

"He  learns  the  whole  bearing  of  the  Irish  Convict  System  by 
means  of  a  scholastic  instruction,  —  that  he  can  only  reach  the  inter- 
mediate prisons  (a  special  feature  and  a  third  stage  in  the  system) 
through  his  own  exertions,  measured  by  marks  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  system.  As  the  liberation  of  the  convict  within  the  period  of  his 
sentence  depends  upon  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  intermediate  or 
third  stage  of  the  system,  it  is  manifestly  to  his  own  interest,  as  it  is 
the  interest  of  those  placed  over  him,  that  he  should  be  well  informed 
upon  this  point  There  is  a  strong  mental  impression  made,  consequent 
on  this  information. 

"  As  the  convict  attains  knowledge  of  the  system,  he  feels  that,  within 
certain  limits,  he  is  made  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate.  Antagonism  to 
the  authority  placed  over  him  gradually  disappears,  and  in  ha  stead 
arises  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  co-operation  where  he  had  formerly 
anticipated  oppression. 
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"  The  first  stage  will  have  done  good  work,  if  it  has  succeeded  in 
fthctmg  in  the  mind  of  the  Convict  that  there  is  an  active  co-operation 
noting  between  himself  and  >ver  him. 

"At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  m  the  case  may  be,  the  convict 

a  moved,  if  a  laborer,  to  Spike  Island  Prison,  to  be  employed  on  the 
nations;  and  if  a  tradesman,  to  Phillipstown,*  to  be  employed  at 
fai*  trade. 

"The  Second  Stage. 

wThe  peculiar  feature  of  the  Irish  Convict  System  in  the  second 
is  the  institution  of  marks  to  govern  the  classification.  The  mark 
,md  intelligible  monthly  record  of  the  power  of  the 
rootlet  to  govern  himself;  and  very  clearly  realizes  to  his  mind  that  his 
progress  to  liberty,  witliin  the  period  of  his  sentence,  can  only  be  fur- 
thered by  the  cultivation  and  application  of  qualities  opposed  to  those 
which  led  to  his  conviction. 

**  There  are  different  classes  to  be  attained  in  the  second  stage,  and  a 
certain  number  of  marks  are  required  to  be  obtained  by  the  convict 
hehns  he  can  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another. 

flmximmn  number  of  marks  each  convict  can  attain  monthly  is 
able,  whi  attributed  under  three  different  headings;  viz.  three 

for  •:  i-  e.  general  regiilarity  and  orderly  demeanor;  three  for 

•chooL  i.  e,  the  attention  and  desire  evinced  for  improvement  or  indus- 
;  and  three  for  industry,  i.  a.  industry  at  work,  and  not 
ikill  which  may  have  been  ly  acquired. 

^Therr  classes  in   the   second   stage;   viz.  the  third   (in 

placed  on  his  arrival  from  the  first  stage),  the  sec- 
ond, tir>L  and  advanced,  or  A  class. 
"It  will  sible  for  a  convict  to  raise  himself  from  the  third  to 

iaa  in  two  month*,  by  tin   acquisition  of  eighteen  marks; 
from  the  seoofl  I  in  six  months,  if  he  has  attained  fifty-tour 

marks  in  the  aeoooj  class;  and  from  the  first  to  the  A,  or  adv;t 
ehua.  in  twelve  month*,  provided  he   has  acquired  one  hundred  and 
tight  mark*  in   the  fat  das*       When  thfl  .-nnvict   has  rOachftd   ti 

His  progress  monthly,  as  A  1,  A  2,  &c     Misconduct 

-pension,  or  the  loss  of  marks, 

*  When  lb*  utains  the  A  class,  he  is  employed  (although  .still 

m  the  second  stag*  1  works,  and  kept  apart 

from  the  other  convicts.     His  school  instruction  and  lectures  take  place 

in  the  evening  t 
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"The  Third,  or  Intermediate  Stage. 

"  In  this  stage  there  are  no  marks.  The  result  of  the  self-discipline 
effected  by  their  attainment  is  here  to  be  tested  before  the  liberation  of 
the  convict. 

"'Individualization'  is  the  ruling  principle  in  these  establishments; 
the  number  of  inmates  should,  therefore,  be  small,  and  not  exceed  ow 
hundred. 

"  The  training  is  special,  and  the  position  of  the  convict  made  si 
natural  as  is  possible;  no  more  restraint  is  exercised  over  him  than 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  order  in  any  well-regulated  establish- 
ment At  Lusk  Common,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Dublin,  there  htf 
been,  for  the  last  five  years  and  a  half,  an  Intermediate  Establishment 
for  employing  convicts  in  the  reclamation  of  the  land,  and  for  carrying 
out  principles  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  tht 
public 

44  The  officers  in  the  Intermediate  Establishments  work  with  the  con- 
victs. 

"  At  Lusk  there  are  only  six,  and  they  are  unarmed.  Physical  rs» 
straint  is  therefore  impossible ;  and,  if  possible,  it  would  be  oat  of  place, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  the  establishments  wen 
instituted  to  enunciate. 

"  1st.  You  have  to  show  the  convict  that  you  really  trust  him,  and 
give  him  credit  for  the  amendment  he  has  illustrated  by  his  marks. 

"  2d.  You  have  to  show  to  the  public  that  the  convict,  who  will  soon 
be  restored  to  liberty  for  weal  or  for  woe,  may  upon  reasonable  grounds 
be  considered  as  capable  of  being  safely  employed." 

As  this  stage  of  the  system  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  not  having 
been  introduced  in  England  by  the  act  of  1864,  and  as  it  is  the 
most  important  of  the  five  stages,  We  shall  pause  here  a  moment 
to  describe  its  active  operation  more  fully.  A  careful  writer  in 
Thackeray's  Cornhill  Magazine  for  1861  thus  introduces  his 
account  of  the  Irish  System : — 

"  A  few  weeks  since,  I  found  myself,  with  two  friends,  traversing  a 
newly  reclaimed  common,  in  an  agricultural  district  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Dublin.  The  spot  has  not  quite  lost  its  desolate  aspect ;  although 
there  is  a  public  road  through  it,  and  a  few  buildings  are  in  sight,  there 
is  still  a  broad  expanse  so  devoid  of  any  marked  features,  that  guide- 
posts  are  necessary  to  point  the  way  of  the  wandering  laborer  who  de- 
sires to  return  home.  The  work  is  advancing  under  the  vigorous 
industry  of  some  fifty  men  who  are  employed  on  the  estate,  and  who 
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aj  be  seen  on  any  working  day  of  the  week  at  their  luliors.     They 
••nee  of  penal  servitude,     Te%  that  band  of  fifty 
in  tli  b  vf  ruati  y  obeying 

urn,  clothed  not  very  unlike  tie  and 

working  with  them,  are  men  whose   crimes  have  subjected   them  to 
phooQ  and  to  the  d  fa  transient  slavery.     There  are  indeed 

ao  chain*;  there  are  DO  mi  ilda,  not  even  gaolers,  to  restrain 

then  which  they  ire  not   in  the  hourly  habit  of  passing 

break  tlie  broad  <  if  the  common,  with  its  widely  separated 

|\tide-fio»is  p<  way  to  the  huts  which  are  the  prisons  of  these 

1MB,     This  is  the  result  -in,  which,  with  the  erring  man  in  the 

iron  grip  of  the    law,  has  subjected    him  to  something  stronger  than 
stauacie?  or  1 

long  after  the  visit  of  this  writer,  four  of  the  Visiting 
Jarticea  pf  the  Wakefield  Prison  in  Kngland  saw  aud  described 
:aie  of  affairs  at  Lusk.     They  say  ;  — 

"  Lu*k  ige  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin.     Powers  were 

*CJUun«*l  nt  to  enclose  an  open  eommon  there,  pre- 

fSmsty  •  Two  huts  of  corrugated  iron, 

of  holding  fifty  men,  were  erected  at  a  00*1  <>f  £320 
A  portion  of  each  hut  is  partitioned  off  for  a  warder  to  sleep 
the  nest  serve*  both  as  day-room  and  dormitory  for  the  convicts. 
A  eoek*boti9C  aud  offices  of  the  simplest  possible  character  stand,  with 
tka  but*,  in  ait  1  by  a  mud  wall  a  yard  high*     A  (ear 

<  far  ward <  *d  about  the  common,  complete  the  whole 

1  of  the  •prison.'     All  the  usual  featuivt  of  ;i  prison  may  be 
Mid  —  with  something  of  the  idiom  of  the  country,  though  not  without 
Ji*h  authority  for  the  phrase — to  be  4  conspicuous  by  their 
absence** 

rhe  pertonnrl,  we  famd  at  the  time  of  our  visit  about  sixty 
converts  tt.  4  five  warders* 

I>o  not  tl  ien  often 

mEM\  than  a  thousand  men,  we  are  told,  who  have  passed 

through  the  prison,  onl>  d  It. 

i*  u  mih'  it     No.     Thereat-  The  an 

It  was  first  proposed,  the 
rrouViii*  in  the  neighborhood  were,  not  unnaturally,  MkmewfaaJI  alarmed 
«c  Ibe  ki  ^  and  burglars  encamp' 

open  quarter*  these  ap|  was  pro- 

posed thu  station  on  ton.     Aa 

iron  l  brought  and  set  up  for 

tol  2  10.  15 
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the  purpose.  But  no  police  ever  came,  for  there  has  never  been  found 
the  slightest  need  for  them.  We  were  assured  by  Mr.  Cobbe,  a  magis- 
trate having  large  property,  and  himself  resident  within  a  few  milei, 
that  so  unexceptionable  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  that  be 
has  never  heard  any  complaint  whatever  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  either  within  the  establishment  or  outside. 

"  Is,  then,  the  non-escape  of  the  prisoners  owing  to  the  place  beiag 
made  so  comfortable  for  them  that  they  have  no  wish  to  leave  it?  We 
certainly  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  such  comfort.  The  men  sleep 
in  hammocks  in  the  hut ;  and  all  that  one  can  say  is,  that  while  they  are 
inside  it  they  have  shelter,  but  the  moment  they  leave  it  they  are  ex- 
posed to  every  wind  of  heaven,  and  to  all  the  rain  of  that  humid  cli- 
mate. In  point  of  mere  physical  comfort,  the  advantage  is  altogether 
on  the  side  of  an  ordinary  prison,  to  say  nothing  of  a  well-warmed  eel 
at  Wakefield  or  Pentonville.  We  found  most  of  the  men,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  working  up  to  the  middle  in  drains,  than  which  few  em- 
ployments conduce  less  to  comfort.  The  diet  is  stated  to  be  not  more 
than  the  medical  officers  consider  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  and  fitness  for  the  hard  labor  and  exposure  to  which  the  men 
are  subjected." 

The  Mr.  Cobbe  here  mentioned  is  the  brother  of  Miss  Franc* 
Power  Cobbe,  and  lives  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Newbridge, 
where  that  lady  was  born.  We  have  been  informed  by  Miss 
Cobbe  that  the  statement  here  made  is  in  every  respect  true. 
That  no  change  has  taken  place  of  late  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  a  visit  to  Lusk,  made  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill 
(well  known  as  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  but  living  at 
Bristol),  early  in  August  last.  We  quote  from  his  published 
Journal. 

"August  Mi.  —  Mr.  Cobbe,  of  Newbridge  House,  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  whose  estate  and  mansion  are  within 
three  mile*  of  Lusk,  drove  us  this  afternoon  to  the  Intermediate  Prison 
there.  Being  Sunday  and  wet,  wc  found  all  the  men  (nearly  fifty) 
in  the  largest  of  the  two  dwellings,  reading,  writing,  etc 

u  The  chief  officer,  Mr.  Gallagher,  and  the  schoolmaster  were  absent, 
and  their  deputies  seemed  to  be  the  only  persons  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners.  That  tlte  latter  should  be  peaceably  occupied,  with  neither 
warders,  locks,  nor  walls  to  restrain  them,  was  in  itself  a  striking  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  they  have  undergone.  Like  the  Smith- 
field  men,  they  have  almost  invariably  good  countenances ;  indeed,  it 
struck  us  that  they  were  decidedly  more  intelligent  and  frank  than 
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tkoeof  the  average  of  men  of  the  working  class  oat  of  prison.  Their 
repatation  in  the  neighborhood  corroborated  these  favorable  impres- 
sxm,  none  of  the  mhabitants  having  suffered  the  slightest  loss  or  injury 
through  the  eight  years  of  their  sojourn.  Mr.  Cobbe  assured  as  that 
al  distrust  of  the  Intermediate  Prison,  which  was  regarded  at  first  with 
far  and  dislike  by  the  surrounding  parishes,  has  long  since  passed 


M  In  closing  the  interview,  we  told  them  that  we  were  greatly  pleased 
■  bear  of  their  good  conduct,  and -to  see  how  much  they  had  improved 
the  land  round  their  station,  which  when  we  first  came  there,  eight 
years  ago,  was  bat  little  advanced  in  its  change  from  unreclaimed 
waste  Luik  Common  is  now  almost  all  brought  under  cultivation,  so 
that  it  will  shortly  be  necessary  to  remove'  the  men  to  some  new  spot. 
We  reminded  them  how  important  their  good  behavior  was  to  the  im- 
srtvement  of  prison  discipline  elsewhere,  and  what  injury  must  be  done 
by  desertions.  Escapes,  indeed,  have  been  very  rare,  —  only  six  out 
of  the  fourteen  hundred  who  have  been  brought  to  Lusk.  We  urged 
tpon  them,  that  not  only  should  each  remain  and  fulfil  his  duties,  but 
that  they  should  strive  to  prevent  their  fellows  from  deserting.  This 
*e  found  they  do,  for  in  cases  of  attempted  escape  the  men  have  them- 
•ekes  pursued  the  delinquent. 

*  Mr.  Cobbe,  as  well  as  ourselves,  talked  with  the  men,  and  in  the 
cordial  friendly  manner  in  which  the  Irish  of  very  different  social  posi- 
tions are  happily  accustomed  to  converse  with  each  other ;  and  we  be- 
here  that  on  all  sides  our  call  was  regarded  as  a  very  agreeable  occur- 
rence in  the  dull,  rainy  afternoon."  —  pp.  24  -  26. 

The  Fourth  Stage.    Tickets  op  Leave. 

Having  passed  through  the  sieve  of  the  preparatory  and  of 
the  iuterinediate  prisons,  the  convicts  come  next  to  their  condi- 
tional discharge,  or  u  ticket  of  leave."  This  stage  of  probation 
is  in  use  in  Eugland  as  well  as  in  Ireland ;  but,  for  want  of  the 
prudent  regulations  of  the  Irish  authorities,  it  has,  in  England, 
proved  to  be  only  partially  successful.    Miss  Carpenter  says :  — 

"This  is  the  most  critical  period,  and  that  which  is  the  final  and  ab- 
•obte  test  of  the  effects  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  in  tho 
convict  prisons  on  these  persons  who  had  been  living  a  predatory  and 
hvless  life.  We  have  seen  that  in  England  all  real  supervision  of  tho 
convict  ceases  after  he  has  left  his  place  of  confinement ;  while,  theoret- 
ically, his  release  is  conditional,  practically  he  is  nearly  in  the  same 
position  as  if  he  had  completed  his  sentence  of  punishment.    In  some 
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respects  he  is  even  more  at  liberty  to  commit  crime,  since,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, the  police  have  special  orders  not  to  exercise  the  same  super- 
vision over  him  as  over  suspicious  characters  in  general  We  know 
what  the  consequences  of  this  procedure  have  been  in  England.  In 
Ireland  the  same  act  of  Parliament  is  in  operation  as  in  England. 

"  Every  convict  liberated  receives  a  license  indorsed  with  the  same 
conditions  which  have  been  already  stated  (Vol  I.  p.  187).  These  are 
in  Ireland  very  stringently  enforced,  —  a  course  which  has  proved  to 
be  most  beneficial,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  convicts.  Attached 
to  the  license  are  appended  in  Ireland  the  following  instructions  to  the 
convicts  :  — 

"  *  1.  Each  convict  will  report  himself  to  the  Constabulary  Station  of 
his  locality  on  his  arrival  in  the  district,  and  subsequently  on  the  first 
of  each  month. 

" '  2.  A  convict  must  not  change  his  locality  without  notifying  to  hit 
Constabulary  Station,  in  order  that  his  registration  may  be  changed  to 
the  locality  to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed. 

"  *  8.  An  infringement  of  these  rules  by  the  convict  will  cause  it  to  be 
assumed  that  he  is  leading  an  idle  and  irregular  life,  and  thereby  entail 
a  revocation  of  his  license. 
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Constabulary  Station  at  which  to  report  himtelf.' 

"  The  system  of  photography,  and  the  careful  registration  of  every 
offence,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  any  convict  at  .large  to  commit 
an  offence  without  his  being  at  once  detected  as  an  old  offender,  and 
receiving  a  sentence  proportionally  longer.  Since  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  a  detection  and  punishment  is  the  most  reliable  deterrent,  the 
knowledge  that  crime  is  thus  made  a  hazardous  calling  proves  a  verr 
strong  stimulant  to  the  convicts  to  abandon  it,  and  to  lead  a  very  differ- 
ent life. 

"  The  supervision  of  convicts  at  large  on  ticket  of  leave  is  carried  on 
in  the  country  by  the  police.  In  Dublin  there  is  a  fortnightly  visitation 
of  the  convicts  by  Mr.  Organ,  and  a  return  made  of  their  employment, 
conduct,  etc  There  are  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  so  visited,  many 
of  them  having  been  liberated  from  prison  upwards  of  five  years.** — Vol 
II.  pp.  94  -96. 

The  Fifth  and  Last  Stage. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  tho  "  ticket  of  leave  "  differs  bat  little 
from  a  final  discharge,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  convicts  are 
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till  under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Organ,  and  of  the  police.  This  un- 
conditional discharge,  however,  is  the  final  stage  in  the  Irish 
System,  and  without  it  emigration  is  not  allowed  to  take  place ; 
while,  after  the  unconditional  discharge,  the  convict  is  encour- 
aged to  emigrate,  and  many  actually  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  present  working  both  of  the  "  ticket  of 
leave "  and  the  patronage  of  convicts  finally  discharged,  Mr. 
Hill,  in  his  lately  published  Journal,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars,  derived  from  conversation  with  several  employers 
of  discharged  convicts  in  and  near  Dublin.  We  quote  the 
following  passages  from  the  pamphlet.0 

"August  4th  [1865].  —  Had  an  interview  with  three  employers  of 
eoorict  labor,  whose  names  and  trades  we  omit  to  mention,  not  having 
fcked  permission  to  make  them  public.     Mr.  Organ  was  present 

'Mr.  X.  (employer  of  indoor  skilled  labor).  —  I  have  had  some  of 
tk  prisoners  for  years  past  in  my  service.  I  first  began  to  employ 
comets  six  years  ago.  I  have  had  seven  in  all,  since  that  time,  —  four 
I  hire,  and  I  have  had  three  others,  I  think.  I  find  them  very  useful 
sen.  One  left  me  for  misconduct.  He  went  out  with  goods,  was  paid 
fcr  them,  and  never  made  his  appearance  afterwards.  The  others  all 
aeemed  to  be  very  honest 

"  Kb.  Hill.  —  Have  you  ever  been  robbed  by  workmen  who  have 
aot  been  in  the  prison  ? 

*  Mr.  X.  —  Yes,  a  young  man  I  had  from  very  respectable  friends. 
He  had  not  been  here  a  month  before  he  began  to  rob  me.  I  have  men- 
tiooed  a  case  of  embezzlement ;  but  I  have  not  known  a  single  instance 
of  theft  by  discharged  prisoners.  I  tried  one  or  two  new  ones  lately, 
bat  they  could  not  stand  the  work.  They  came  to  me  at  nine  shillings 
a  week.    Two  now  have  fifteen  shillings  a  week.    One  I  had  emigrated. 

*  Mb.  Organ.  —  He  left  his  savings  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  X.  till  he 
had  enough,  and  he  then  got  married  and  went 

"Mb.  X. — As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  Irish  System  of  treating  crim- 
inals appears  to  be  a  good  one.  If  I  get  a  fresh  man  I  watch  him 
dosely.  On  occasion  of  temporary  absence  from  the  town  where  I 
reside,  I  have  trusted  some  of  these  men  with  the  care  of  my  dwelling- 
house.  They  go  every  night  to  sleep  there.  I  have  left  my  house 
three  months  at  a  time  to  their  care.     I  should  not  have  the  slightest 

*  Journal  of  a  Third  Visit  to  the  Convict  Gaols,  Refuges,  and  Reformatories  of 
Ddbtio  and  itt  Neighborhood.  By  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  and  his  Daugh- 
to.   Losjdoo:    Longman,  Brown,  k  Co.    1865.    (A  pamphlet  of  twenty-eeven 
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objection  to  atterid  a  meeting  to  give  expression  to  my  opinion  on  the 
employment  of  ex- convicts.  The  men  who  work  for  me  and  who  are  not 
discharged  convicts  are  clannish,  and  hold  together  in  a  manner  to  girt 
me  trouble.  The  convicts  do  not  join  them  in  anything  disagreeable 
to  me.  A.  8.,  one  of  the  discharged  convicts,  has  been  with  me  six 
years.  When  he  came,  the  other  men  objected  to  him,  not  because  be 
was  a  convict,  (which  was  unknown  to  them,)  but  because  he  was  un- 
connected with  their  trade.  But  I  persevered,  and  gradually  got  other 
discharged  men  into  my  employ ;  and  how,  in  one  branch,  I  have  no 
men  brought  up  in  the  trade,  and  consequently  none  possessing  the 
clannish  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken.  If  the  other  workmen  knew 
that  ex-convicts  were  among  them,  the  latter  would  have  to  quit. 

"  Mr.  Y.  —  I  have  employed  discharged  prisoners  sinee  1857.  I 
have  had  several, — four,  I  think.  I  never  had  occasion  to  dismiss  any 
of  them  for  misconduct  I  have  none  with  me  now,  this  being  the  dill 
season.  I  shall  begin  again  in  September.  The  men  in  my  doll  set- 
son  are  employed  by  other  masters,  in  building  and  various  other  work*. 
I  have  found  them  trustworthy.  I  have  trusted  them  with  goods  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  I  never  lost  a  shilling  by  then* 
and  always  found  them  very  honest  If  I  lost  my  present  discharged 
prisoners,  I  should  go  to  Mr.  Organ  for  more.  I  find  them  very  easily 
managed  and  very  temperate.  One  man  saved  money  with  me.  He 
was  very  sober,  and  went  to  America.  He  is  working  at  the  sum 
business  in  America  as  I  carry  on.  He  is  receiving  two  dollars  a  day* 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  lately,  and  he  told  me  he  was  getting  that 

"  Mr.  Organ.  —  The  man  himself,  his  brother,  sister,  sister-in-lav, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  were  all  convict*.  The  brother  is  now  employ* 
ing  his  own  men.  He  was  convicted  of  burglary.  His  character  wa§ 
4  in  crime  from  boyhood.'  The  brother  of  the  man  first  mentioned  U 
engaged  [in  an  honest  trade].  He  too  was  convicted  of  burglary, 
and  his  character  was  'in  crime  from  boyhood.'  In  fact,  the  whole 
family  is  saved. 

"  Mr.  Y.  —  There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  employment  for 
men  discharged  from  the  Irish  convict  prisons.  They  never  ask  to 
have  their  wages  raised.  I  have  increased  their  wages  without  their 
asking.  I  took  the  man  first  mentioned  aft  twelve  shillings,  and  in- 
creased him  to  eighteen  shillings  a  week. 

u  Mr.  Z.  —  I  have  employed  Mr.  Organ's  men  for  six  years.  I  have 
found  them  behave  well.  I  began  with  a  few  at  first,  to  try  my  way 
With  them.     I  began  with  about  ten,  chiefly  skilled  workmen. 

u  Mr.  Organ.  —  They  were  men  that  learnt  what  they  knew  of  their 
trades  in  prison. 
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la.  Z.  — The  men  I  then  employed  at  twelve  shillings  a  week  are 

is  my  business  extended, 
nenwd  mj  noml^r  of  hia  men.     I  have  gone  to  Mr.  Organ  when 
ke  could  not  c  with  men  eno  * 

*Ma.  Oaoxs.  —  1  hi  1  Mr.  Z.  twice  lately* 

!*,  Z-  —  At  dm  very  moment  I  am  in  want  of  men,  and  would 
take  *cnnr  of  Mr.  Organ  *  discharged  prisoners, 

Mb.  Organ.  —  I  have  m  to  give  any  one. 

lit.  Hill.  —  Mr.  Z.,  tell  me  if  you  find  any  special  fault  in  this 
cU*»  of  men  ? 

I R,  Z.  —  No  ;  I  find  them  more  anxious  to  please  than  other  men. 
They  *&em  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing  a  char- 

I  employ  some  of  them  all  the  year  round.     1  have  had  i 
if  Ibein  a-  confidential  men,  to  attend  on  the  horses,  haviug 

tMDflMad  oter  the  out*.  I  fad  them  most  temperate*  The  habits  of 
the  gaol  stick  by  them.  I  find  them  respectful,  and  not  disposed  to  be 
qtiarrvfoit  The  men  were  suspected  to  have  been  in 

friaoci  by  the  depressed  maimer  in  which  they  conducted  themselves; 
kit  1  hade  them  cheer  up,  and  their  quiet  flnmcunnf  promptly  made 
favorites  with  their  comrades.     They  soon  I  their  m-r. 

*  MlL.  IIlLL  to  Mm.  Z. —  Which  would  you  prefer,  a  tickel-of-leave 
r  a  roan  final  1 

*  Mil  Z.  —  1  would  sooner  hafi  the  ticket-of-leave  man, 

*  Mil   Hill. —  Do  you    think   a    general   feeling  of  confidence   is 
ng  Qp  among  employers  towards  ticket -of-leave  men? 
\tu   iL  —  It   :  I   know  myself  fifty  ni  in   the 

ktiikbag  trade,  and  railway  contractors,  who  have  some  of  these  men 
ia  their  m  □  curkxM  with  regard  to  convicts.     1  hav« 

known  them  on  various  works  at  home  and  abroad.'*  —  pp.  17-22. 

Tlicee  facte  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  among  the  many 
which  attest  I  irkable  success  of  the  Irish  System.    Pre* 

cbcly  to  what  this  success  is  duo  is  not  agreed  upon  ;  soma 
J*ing  it  entirely  to  the  system  itself,  some  to  accidental  cir- 
ni  instance*,  and  lit  to  the  system 

and  a  part  to  its  accidents.     M.  DucpJtiaux  of  Brussels,  the 
*  chatnpimi  of  tl  tern,  said  in 

m  —  applied  with  rare  discre- 
te Board  of  Directo  «q  chnir- 
tilt  Crofton.  and  which  counts  among  its  agents 
teaclter*  like  Mr.  Organ  —  k                                   and  efficacy 
which  I  am  forfrw*  denying.     Hut  those  have  been  exagger- 
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a  ted,  as  I  think,  by  those  who  ascribe  to  them  the  remarkable 
decrease  of  crimes  and  criminals  for  some  years  past"  He 
adds,  that  the  experience  of  the  Irish  System  is  still  too  recent 
to  be  thought  decisive. 

What  this  "  remarkable  decrease  "  was  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  which  we  take  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Di- 
rectors, of  whom  Captain  Whitty  is  now  the  chairman,  Sir 
Walter  Crofton  having  resigned  in  1862:  — 


In  cniitody  In 

Government 

Primmi, 
January  UL 

Tear. 

Conrietad. 

.  Number 
Dbehargad. 

8.933 

1854 

710 

658 

3,427 

1865 

518 

820 

8,209 

1856 

889 

1,107 

2,014 

1857 

426 

910 

2,277 

1858 

358 

946 

1,773 

1859 

822 

595 

1,681 

1860 

831 

524 

1,492 

1861 

868 

561 

1,314 

1862 

592 

817 

1,575 

1863 

511 

826 

1,768 

1864 

407 

891 

1,776 

1865 

-  - 

-  - 

In  respect  to  this  decrease,  Captain  Whitty,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  under  date  of  October  25, 
1865,  say 8  :  — 

"  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  Irish  prisons  is  not 
likely  to  continue,  because  the  late  net  of  Parliament  on  penal  servi- 
tude abolished  the  sentences  of  three  and  four  years,  and  consequently 
the  numbers  must  in  future  accumulate  in  a  corresponding  proportion; 
but  the  number  of  convictions  continues  to  decrease,  as  shown  on  page 
6  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors* 

**  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Directors  that  it  would  be  practicable  with 
certainty  to  trace  this  reduction  to  reformatory  prison  process,  except 
of  course  in  the  portion  of  the  population  who  may  have  been  subjected 
to  such  process.  With  respect  to  that  class,  they  do  consider  that  the  re- 
sult may  so  be  traced, — although  an  important  portion  of  the  Irish  Con- 
vict System  purposely  tends  to  prevent  relapsed  criminals  from  escap- 
ing detection  and  reconviction  with  severe  sentences." 

This  seoms  to  us  to  be  the  true  mode  of  viewing  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  criminals.    Of  the  reformatory  effect  of 
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stern  in  special  cases,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
regard  to  the  economy  of  the  system,  as  compared  with 
lish,  or  the  former  Irish  w  these  18  also  no  doubt; 

tmt  most  of  our  American  prisons  cost  less  than  those  of  Ire- 
ad.     The  average  cost  of  each  convict  above  his  earnings  in 
.  was  £12  175.  UA  or  about  $64.50  in  our 
irrency, —  in  our  present  money,    The  average 

convict  at  Charlestown,  in  18G4,  was  $72.70  al 
tiings  ;  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  it 
mt  $99.50  \  at  the  Western  Penitentiary  in  Pittsburg, 
about  $78.  I  in  the  English  prisons  is  from  £5  to  £15 

more  per  annum  than  in  the  Irish  prisons. 

numerous  Parliamentary  Commissions  which  have  i li- 
lted the  prison  question  in  Great  Britain,  the  latest,  and 
some  respects  the  most  important,  is  that  which  reports 

After  a  full  examination  of  the  Irish  System,  the  major- 
of  the  Commission  reported  in  favor  of  its  main  provi> 

>wever,  the  Intermediate  Prison.  In  1804  an  act 
Parliament  substantially  in  accord  with  the  Report  was 
1,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  England,  with  results  thus 
\n  approximation  to  the  Irish  System  is  also  in 
tite  in  Saxony,  in  the  U  rand-Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  perhaps 
in  ol  oUl  countries  of  Europe.     In  France,  Italy, 

Spain,  Portugal,  and   Holland  it  is  under  discussion,  with  u 
prospect  partially  adopted  ;  in  Prussia  and  Belgium  it 

stes. 
)n  the  c»  of  Europe,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the 

ite  dar  System  has  obtained  a  firm  hold  in  many 

in  tries,  and  is  warmly  upheld  by  official  and  private 
,  France,  w  «ras  for  a  time  the  g  in,  it 

i  iw  checks  ;  —  first,  from  the  circular  of 

ior  iu  1853,  practically  dJ  _  the 

and  |  from  the  efforts  of  J  mon  and  Ins 

era,  followed,  in  til  \  by  the  dious  of 

i  and  the  Imperial  Oommiwtiaa  into  the  ai  di- 

iis.     The  juvenile  prison  of  La  Ro- 
be inspection  of  the  1 

the  :  |  aad  the  dial 

iU  hundreds  of  inmates  among  the  moral  Reform  Schools 
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(Colonies  AgHcoles)  of  the  Empire.  The  Imperial  Commi*-~- 
feion  is  still  in  session,  and  will  probably  proceed  farther  in  re- 
pudiating the  Separate  System. 

So  far  as  we  have  information,  the  governments  of  Sweden^ 
Denmark,  Holland,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  many  of  the  smaller" 
states  and  districts  of  Europe,  are  still  committed  to  the  Sepa- 
rate System  ;  although  in  none  of  these  countries  does  it  exist 
unmixed  with  the  Congregate  System.    As  compared  with  the 
Auburn  System,  it  has  practically  triumphed  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe  ;  although  the  latter  does  not  lack  zealous  ad- 
vocates in  France  and  elsewhere.    The  most  formidable  rival 
of  both  is  the  Irish  System,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  the 
established  policy  of  Great  Britain.    In  France  it  is  advocated 
by  Bonneville  de  Marsangy  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  by 
Dav&igs  de  Pontes,  aud  by  others ;  in  Germany  it  has  received 
the  adhesion  of  Mittermaier  of  Heidelberg,  long  a  champion  of 
the  Separate  System,  and  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Holtxen- 
dorflf  of  Berlin.     In  Holland,  until  his  death,  its  chief  advocate 
was  M.  Van  der  Brugghen,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice  there; 
it  now  receives  the  substantial  support  of  Grevelink,  the  head 
of  the  Prisou  Bureau,  and  of  Dr.  Eyssel,  a  jurist  of  some  emi- 
nence.    In  Belgium,  M.  Casier,  a  magistrate  of  Antwerp,  de- 
fends the  Irish  System  against  the  weighty  assault  of  Ducp6» 
tiaux,  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
Separate  System. 

The  triumph  of  the  Irish  System  in  England,  however,  will 
greatly  promote  its  extension  on  the  Continent ;  and  to  this  vic- 
tory, next  to  Maconochie,  Hill,  and  Crofton,  Miss  Carpenter 
has  most  contributed.  Devoting  herself  for  years  to  the  refor- 
mation of  children,  she  has,  in  connection  with  this  noble  work, 
given  her  attention  to  the  adult  prisons,  particularly  those  for 
women.  Her  contributions  to  the  Social  Science  Transactions 
have  been  numerous,  and  she  has  also  published  many  tracts 
bearing  on  her  chosen  topics.  But  her  great  work  is  that 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  English  and  Irish  prisons, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham  at  Sheffield,  "  contains 
the  fullest  account  of  the  whole  subject."  Its  value  cannot  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  a  brief  review,  but  will  be  felt  by  all 
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who  ttivc  t.     It  lacks  methodical  arrangement, 

and  thai  indispensable  aid,  an  index ;  but  this  can  be  supplied 
in  it  second  edition.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Spencer  has 
republished  it. 

Among  us,  the  discussion  of  the  new  prison   system   has 
scarcely  begun;  but  it  is  destined  to  become  general,  as 

synopsis  of  the  Irish  System  was  laid  before  the 
Acb  or  Andrew,  in  March  last,  in- 

d  Report  of  the  Board  of  Chanties.     We 
learn  thi  will  be  agaiu  brought  forward  the  pre§- 

etit  winter,  and  an  6fl  Bbrl  made  to  secure  the  best 

the  improvement  of  our  own  very 

In  New  York  the  Prison  Association  is  preparing  an  elabo- 

OH  the  Prisons  of  the  United  States,  in  which,  it  is 

expected*  the  need  of  a  reform  will  be  vigorou*ly  presented, 

ancient  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  the 

Miseries  of  the  Public  Prisons  has  been  exploring  the  horrors 

of  the  county  jails,  and  forth  the  claims  of  humanity 

in   (1  liio  a  movement  of  reform   has  begun; 

Dr.  Eliot,  in  a  spirited  pamphlet,  has  shown  the 

eful  condition  of  the  prisoui  there;  and,  everywhere,  the 

rapidly  organizing  Associations  for  promoting  Social   Science 

are  taking  Up,  among   other   matters,   the    Subject  of  prism 

line, 

oo?es  every  philanthropist,  therefore,  to  give  some 
iiiou   to  a   question  which   has  been  too  Ion, 
No*  are  filling  up  at  an  enormous  rate  of  in- 

crease, and  drawing  into  their  Gata]  contamination  thousands 
Df  ifiurncd  aoldiers  and  neglected  children,  it  is  the  duty  of 
j  community  to  'Ughl  for  the  welfare  of 

tbeae  persons,  remembering  how  and  by  whom  it  was  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
it  net  to  ate." 
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Art.  IX.  —  1.   Oliver  Optic's  Army  and  Navy  Stories.    Bos- 
ton :  Lee  and  Shepard.     1865.     6  vols. 

2.  Oliver  Optic's  Boat- Club  Series.    Boston:    Lee  and  Shep- 
ard.    1865.     6  vols. 

3.  The  Little  Prudy  Stories.    By  Sophie  May.    Boston :  Lee 
and  Shepard.     1865.     6  vols. 

4.  Golden-Haired  Gertrude,  a  Story  for  Children.     By  Theo- 
dore Tilton.     New  York :    Tibbals  and  Whiting.    1865. 

5.  The  Two  Hungry  Kittens.    By  Theodore  Tilton.    New 
York:    Tibbals  and  Whiting.     1866. 

6.  John  Gay,  or  Work  for  Boys.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    New 
York:    Hurd  and  Houghton.     1865.     4  vols. 

7.  The  House  that  Jack  built,  from  Original  Designs  by  H.  L  ' 
Stephens.     New  York :    Hurd  and  Houghton.     1866. 

8.  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog,  from  Original  Designs 
by  H.  L.  Stephens.   New  York :  Hurd  and  Houghton.  1866. 

9.  The  Story  of  Red  Riding-Hood,  told  in  Verse.     By  R.  H. 
Stoddard.    New  York:    Hurd  and  Houghton.     1866. 

10.  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-Field.     By  Carleton. 
Third  Edition.     Boston:    Ticknor  and  Fields.     1865. 

11.  Following  the  Flag.     By  Carleton.     Boston :    Ticknor 
and  Fields.     1865. 

12.  The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  who  live  on  the  Round  Ball  that 
floats  in  the  Air.     Boston  :    Ticknor  and  Fields.     1865. 

13.  The  Flower  People.    By  Mary  Mann.    Boston  :    Ticknor 
and  Fields.     18C5. 

14.  The  Bushrangers,  a  Yankee's  Adventures  during  his  Sec- 
ond Visit  to  Australia.    Boston :    Lee  and  Shepard.    1865. 

15.  The  Cruise  of  the  Frolic.    By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Bos- 
ton :   J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1865. 

16.  The  Drummer  Boy.    By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.     Boston:  J. 
E.  Tilton  &  Co.     18G5. 

17.  Dora  Darling,  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.     Boston: 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1865. 

18.  Paul  Prescolt's  Charge,  a  Story  for  Boys.    By  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.     Boston :    Loring.     1865. 

19.  Cousin  Kate.    By  the  Author  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffo. 
Boston :   Loring.     1865. 
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20.   Tht  Little  Gentleman  in  Green,  a  Fairy  Tale. 

Star  Us  of  the  TJ  of  Leather  stocking. 

Bj  Jam  F.  Cooper,  rk:  J, G* Gregory.    1801 

Pun/  arw/  Virginia.     Russclus.    Elizabeth  of  ^  Un~ 

cftW.     Sintram.     New  York :    James  Miller.     1865. 

MoTtirR  Goose  and  Miss  Edgeworth  are  the  two  opposite 
poles  between  which  the  whole  world  of  juvenile  literature  hangs 
fltlspouded.      A  child  is  as  much  injured  by  being  debarred 

proper  rations  of  fancy  as  of  fact,  —  of  fact  as  of  fancy. 
Alwuyh  floating  in  delicious  equipoise,  be  can  neither  bo  made 
exel  cal  nor  altogether  ideal.    If  he  found  a  fairy  every 

morning  in  his  bread  and  milk,  it  would  not  seriously  surprise 
hioi ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Jonas  in  the  barn-ehainber  is  to 
him  a  vision  almost  nating  as  Jack  on  the  bean-stalk. 

i*ks  to  know  if  the  wildest  German  legend  be  true,  but 
Harry  and  Lucy  are  not  true  enough  to  be  prosaic  ;  they  also 
dwell  in  a  d  <i  of  their  own,  laid  out  into  laboratories 

Instead  of  fairy  wings,  and  lit  with  fire-balloons  instead  of  will- 
o'-the-wisps.  The  romantic  mamma,  who  regards  with  dismay 
Ilia  disenchanting  footsteps  of  Rollo  b  Europe,  is  entitled  to 
no  mon.*  ration  than  the  grim  professor  who  impeaches 

r  Grethel.     Grown    people  have  their  prejudices  and 
nit  children  have  none.     In  their  scales,  a  pound 
of  lead  and  a  pouud  of  feather  always  the  same. 

And  it  is  I  reach  tl  of  children  as  their  im- 

aginations or  their  perceptions.  True,  they  will  swallow  un- 
moved t  lantiul  tr  as  a  dog  bolts  his  morsel, 
looking  tip  for  more,  J  ntly  a  stray  word  fascinates 
them,  —  the  cadence  of  s  .  the  charm  of  an  illusion, — 
and  iliert!  to  ess  which  lasts  for  a  life- 
time.    Many  a  sturdy  boy  has  a  veritable  Charles  An 

ready  to  be  dro«  (he  last  depths  of  pur 

by  the  magic  of  a  tone.  The  early  associations  of  every  one 
•re  i  inexplicable  and  preposterous  tears. 

•ably  Caroline   I  would   now  be  held  as 

rather  a  *tern    and   prosaic  book   to  be  admini  the 

yet  there  is  one  passage  in  it,  in  some  beggar  story, 
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about  never  more  beholding  Margaret  Somebody  and  her  sun- 
burnt child,  that  would  doubtless  set  this  present  writer  crying* 
like  Mrs.  Nickleby,  on  reperusal,  though  the  work  has  not  beau 
visibly  beheld  since  the  susceptible  age  of  ten.    Then  there  was 
"  Roxabel,"  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,  whose  highly  evangelical  pathos 
still  retains  its  wondrous  charm,  and  has  been  more  recently 
tested.     The  very  name  of  some  sweet  sorrow  beguiles  these 
little  sentimentalists,  ere  yet  they  have  tasted  of  the  thing. 
We  have  known  a  vigorous  boy  of  twelve  to  lie  awake  for  hours 
by  night  bathing  his  pillow  with  tears  for  the  fate  of  poor  Un- 
dine, and  refusing  to  be  comforted  except  by  an  ingenious  im- 
aginary conclusion,  bringing  back  the  unfortunate  to  earth  and 
matrimony  again,  and  conducting  her  on  to  a  calm  old  age 
and  a  great  many  grandchildren. 

With  this  permanence  of  fascination,  one  wonders  that  any 
new  children's  books  should  be  needed.  Yet  while  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  his  peers  still  survive  immortal,  it  is  pathetic  to  re- 
flect what  argosies  of  fancy  and  of  fact  have  gone  down  into 
the  abyss  of  "  out  of  print,"  withfn  easy  memory.  Whither  if 
departed  that  boyish  literature  so  precious,  that  once  throve  is 
the  shelter  of  school-desks,  and  under  safe  coverts  of  benches? 
It  was  a  literature  in  itself  innocent  of  moral  guilt,  —  unless, 
perhaps,  enormous  lying  be  held  an  offence,  —  which  yet  pos- 
sessed in  its  use,  by  reason  of  surreptitiousnes,  much  of  the 
sweet  savor  of  sin.  Baron  Trenck  was  there,  with  his  immi- 
nent deadly  breaches, — Rinaldo  Binaldini,  the  Three  Spaniards, 
and  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  —  four  nations  sifted  to  find  sufficient 
heroes  of  romance  for  us.  These  books  were  cautiously  trans- 
mitted from  hand  to  hand,  in  little,  thin,  dingy  volumes,  suita- 
ble to  the  pockets  of  youth,  in  editions  which  each  boy  secretly 
supposed  to  have  been  printed,  like  the  classics,  "  for  the  use 
of  schools."  Nobody  know  whence  they  came,  nobody  had 
ever  bought  them,  nobody  owned  them,  everybody  borrowed 
them.  Among  the  older  boys  there  lurked  a  tradition  that  cer- 
tain boys  still  older  had  left  them  behind  on  going  to  college,— 
bequeathed  them  to  their  younger  brothers,  still  in  bonds.  The 
same  mystery,  or  deeper,  yet  hangs  over  them.  You  cannot 
now  find  these  books  at  the  bookstores ;  or,  if  perchance  you 
discover  them,  they  are  in  good  editions,  and  not  worth  pur- 
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(taring.     Sometimes  one  has  a  delicious  glimpse  of  them,  or 

Uiiuea  that  look  like  thein,  far  in  the  country,  in  a  ped- 

larV  pack*  or  among  the  outlying  booths  at  a  cattle-show*    One 

us  at  just  such  places,  but  neither  bun  nor 

has  precisely  the  flavor  that  it  once  possessed. 

permanent  disappearance  seems  now 
i We,  was  *■  The  Amusements  of  W  Bath."    That 

wu i  its,  our  Artcmus  Ward,  our  "  seo- 

That  was  by  some  singular  chance,  a  Sunday- 
library  book,  and  it  revolved  through  that  calm  solar 

rapidity  that  it  frequently  flew 
it,  and  w  and  there  were  long  intervals  of 

darkues-  n  inquired  for  it  and  it  was  not  there.     Per- 

haps the  teachers  demurred,  before  replacing  it,  whether  it 
might  not  be  loo  delightful  to  be  strictly  religious.     Yet 
ertalnty  of  reappearance  increased  the  thrill  of  every  p 
,  and  Uie  Utile  reader  reverted  to  the  common  fare 

Hannah  Morels  M  Coelebs,"  as  one  who  has  dreamed  a 
and  i?  tremblingly  uncertain  whether  the  vision  will 
'  reappear, 

direct  insight  into  fairy-land,  there  was  that  plump 

delicious  little  quarto,  "The  Child's  Own  Book,"— not 

:  »y's*  Own  Book,"  which  pertained  to  out-door  sports, 

rFs  Own  Book,"  which  treated  of  in-door  games,  hut 

idly  and  The  Child's  Own  Book  "    i  I 

warn  to  be  found  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,  and  Graciosa  and  Per- 

cinct,  and  the  White  Cat,  and  all  the  rest.     These  were  in 

,  to  furnish  a  1  nidge  on  which  to  creep  back 
emewbere  near  to  reality,  Philip  Quarll  had  an  abiding-place, 
fijf  self  and  goats,  in  the  same  encyclopedic  volume,  —  that 

solate  island  or  so,  as  stepping- 
iu  the  return-trip  from  those  enchanted  worlds, 
thus  fortified  on  the  roinant 
Dim  in  diii  tirfa  Of  Maria  Edgeworth,  tot- 

al fit  distance  by  Harriet  Martineau.     These  also,  to 
vorous  young  or  brought  their  own  de- 

i  which  were  also  permanent*     The  little  we  now  know 
matters  is  mainly  based  i  views  of  the  cur- 

from  Berkley  the   Banker  before  the  age  of 
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twelve ;  and  if  we  correctly  appreciate  the  difference  between  a 
plane  and  a  chisel,  to  Harry  and  Lucy  be  the  honor  paid. 
When  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  carried  bolder  spirits  on  to  the 
society  of  those  alphabetical  females  who  held  "  Conversations 
on  Common  Things,"  it  was  a  more  formidable  experience. 
And  one  of  Mrs.  A.'s  calm  openings,  "  You  are  aware,  my 
dear  children,"  commonly  preluded  a  new  step  in  science  ai 
vast  as  Laplace's  "  From  which  it  plainly  appears." 

Changed  now  is  all  that  juvenile  bibliography,  and  new 
authors  have  arisen  who  know  not  "  Mrs.  A."  Yet  the  old 
favorites,  though  decimated  by  time,  are  not  extinct ;  and  it  ii 
pleasant  to  find  among  the  latest  issues  of  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher, the  prettiest  little  quintette  of  green  volumes,  whose 
titles  recall  the  good  old  times.  Rasselas,  and  Elizabeth  of 
Siberia,  and  Paul  and  Virginia,  are  not  dead.  But  now,  when 
Hans  Andersen  sways  the  sceptre  of  fancy,  Captain  Mayne  Beid 
of  adventure,  and  the  exhaustless  Jacob  Abbott  of  fact,  the  old 
dynasty  can  hold  bat  a  partial  and  occasional  sway,  such  as 
Keats  attributes  to  his  dethroned  elder  deities  of  Greece:  — 

"  Loavo  them,  0  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 
Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wandering  in  vain  about  bewildered  shores." 

In  shaking  of  contemporary  children's  books,  the  first  place 
must  of  course  bo  given  to  narratives  of  adventure.  Whatever 
else  fails,  these  are  always  palatable,  and  secure  of  their  market 
Kvery  child  comprehends  everything  in  Robinson  Crusoe  save 
one  solo  point,  —  what  conceivable  reason  he  could  have  had 
for  fueling  discontented  ?  In  this  respect  the  heroes  of  the 
lteid  and  Kingston  race  have  greatly  the  advantage ;  they  are 
never  unhappy  for  an  instant.  Put  them  in  the  middle  of  a 
desert  with  no  water,  or  on  a  tree  in  a  submerged  continent 
with  no  laud,  they  are  always  imperturbable.  The  reader  feels 
the  same  rather  monotonous  confidence  in  the  hero's  good  luck 
that  one  acquires  after  the  first  three  or  four  volumes  of  "Amir 
dis  de  Uaul."  What  a  relief,  indeed,  (if  the  truth  must  be 
told,")  would  be  the  occasional  demise  of  some  virtuous  boy,  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  these  amazing  exploits,  —  something  to 
remind  us  that  these  heroes  too  are  mortal.  If,  after  escaping 
by  ten  different  stratagems  the  first  ten  grizily  bears,  he  could 
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irremediably  and  hopelessly  eaten  up  by  the  eleventh,  it 
Id  really  afford  almost  the  only  new  sensation  of  which  this 

nt  of  literature  is  now  capable. 
f  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  twin  stars  of  Mayno  Reid  and 
Kingston,  it  must  be  said  that  Reid  is  the  more  picturesque 
and  extravagant,  Kingston  the  more  condensed  and  business- 
like.  The  former  has  flights  of  imagination,  —  indeed,  a  good 
many  of  lUem,  —  and  a  touch  of  rhetoric  :  he  also  tends  to  the 
conveying  of  miscellaneous  information  in  copious  draughts, 
.  ittore  of  wondrous  plants  and  animals,  possessing  hard 
names  which  are  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  the  writer.  All  this 
Kingston  rigidly  abjures ;  he  has  no  room  for  it ;  he  can  starve 
a  whole  Indian  tribe,  or  drown  a  whole  ship's  company,  in  the 
space  occupied  by  one  of  his  rival's  descriptions.  His  books 
''ore  a  sort  of  pemmican  of  adventure,  boar  and  In- 
down  to  the  utmost  concentration.  His  men  are 
men,  but  a  sort  of  prairie  Frankenstein,  —  vast  machines, 
to  kill  as  many  savages,  fall  over  as  many  precipices, 
as  many  rattlesnakes,  be  hugged  by  as  many  bears,  and 
I  for  dead  in  as  many  mountain-passes,  as  the  dimensions  of 
page  will  admit.  It  is  just  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  W. 
Thomas,  "  the  returned  Australian,"  and  apparently  of 
American  birth,  follows  hard  after  Mr.  Kingston,  and,  in  the 
way  of  melodramatic  woodcuts,  even  takes  the  lead. 

Beside  these  fierce  romances,  how  innocuous  appear  the  mild 
stimulants  of  **The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  —  still  happily  ex- 
tiiit,. —  and  its  mod  r,  "Jean  Bflin."     These  are 

hooks  which  cheer,  hut  not  inebriate ;  and  if  one  wishes  to  go 
to  far  as  'half-and-half/  it  may  bo  found  in  the  small  volumes 
of  selection*  from  Cooper's  novels*  These  books  have  also  the 
attraction  of  Darley's  sketches,  whose  Indians  are  a  little  more 
than  life,  if  less  than 

tales,  of  chi  in  adventure,  the  war  has  of 

i  added  its  full  share  of  the  domestic  product.     Of  books 

i  suggest  '  Carletou's  ")  are  undeniably  the 

«y»  and  tattlo-FMd,"  and  (stiU 

ring  the  Flag,"  are  not  only  the  best  brief  narra- 

for  boys,  but  for  men,  of  the  campaigns  which  they  de- 

i  a  great  merit  in  the  author  not  to  have  strung 
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them  on  the  thread  of  a  fictitious  narrative ;  this  abstinence  did 
justice  both  to  his  own  powers  and  to  the  intelii  f  his 

young  readers*  In  his  hands  truth  becomes  more  interesting 
than  fiction;  white  all  Kdiuund  Kirke's  piquant  writings  are 
marred  by  a  slight  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  one  begins  aud 
the  other  ends. 

Mr.  Trowbridge,  who  never  writes  very  ill,  and  i 
well,  has  given  quite  a  graphic  picture  of  cauij>4ife   in  his 
"  Drummer-Boy  "  ;  while  "  Dora  Darling/1  by  an  anonymoiu 
author,  gives  a  companion-sketch  of  a  little 
a  good  many  charming  touches  of  nature,  and  quite  enough 
improbability  to  add  spice*     Moreover,  Mr.  Adams  i 
Optic")  has  written  two  army  and  two  navy  books,  which  aro 
all  spirited  and  correct  enough,  though  seeming  rather  hasty 
in  point  of  execution.     It  is  unfortunate  for  the  literary  | 
of  children's  books  that  there  exists  for  them  no  high  standard 
of  criticism,  and  the  temptations  to  a  slovenly  style  are 
very  strong.     Even  this,  however,  can  hardly  excuse  such  car- 
icatures of  well-bred  womanhood  as  Mr.  Adams  If 
Miss  Partington  were  a  specimen  of  the  young  ladies  whom  tha 
"  Yankee  Middy"  had  to  encounter  in  Newport  society,  we 
have  for  the  first  time  a  key  to  the  removal  of  the  Naval 
Academy  from  that  city ;  a  race  of  tolerably  lady-like  Seee* 
sionists  might  seem,  for  the  first  year,  a  merciful  change.    Mis 
Ashford,  in  "  The  Soldier  Boy,"  is  a  little  better  ;  yet  oven  berfl 
we  have,  "'Well,  I  declare1!  shouted  Lillian,  in  a  kind  of 
silvery  scream."     The  Southern  damsels  here  delineated  art 
not  half  so  disagreeable,  and  we  must  therefore  protest  against 
such  a  libel  upon  loyalty. 

Mr.  Alger's  M  Frank's  Campaign  "  comes  naturally  in  at  tht 
end  of  i  »oks,  although  the  hero  does  not  go  to  the  war, 

msc  of  youth,  but  stays  at  home  to  carry  on  die  farm,  in 
order  that  his  father  may  enlist.  It  is  a  good  story  of  home 
lift;  and  though  the  style  is  not  vivacious,  yet  tho  author  in* 
proves  trrcatly  in   tbi  t  in  his  later  bo  iul  Fres- 

co tt's  Charge."     This  title  sounds  yv  al  than 

other,  but  the  <  this  ca  >t  gt 

and  (o  a  debt  of  business,  not  of  patriotism* 

hut  kerning  his  heroes  at  home,  this  author  escapet  on 
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formidable  responsibility  which  waits  on  all  these  writers  of 

w-stortCN  —  namely,  that  they  must  bring  their  heroes  in 

contact  with  the  inevitable  M  contraband*"  first  or  last,  and  then 

must  report  the  conversation.     Then  ensues  a  Babel  of  dialect, 

ios  of  misspelling,  a  travesty  of  a  travesty  of  good  English, 

U  it  designed  as  a  piece  of  retribution  on  the  negro  race,  that 

Te  should  distort  their  talk  even  more  than  they  distort  ours  ? 

Ibej  not  even  be  left  to  murder  our  common  language  in 

own  dialect  must  be  remurdered  in  a  hundred 

fifty  different  ways,  like  Touchstone's  enemy,  in  the  effort 

to  get  it  into  type  ?     Must  it  be  butchered  to  make  sprinter's 

lay  ?    The  peculiarity  of  the  negro  pronunciation,  as  with 

almost  all  patois,  lies  chiefly  in  intonations,  which  no  misspell- 

an  give  :  and  by  most  of  our  attempts  the  bewilderment 

more  complicated,  and  we  only  darken  counsel  by 

words  without  orthography, 

I  looks  thus  far  named,  however  attractive,  can 
bo  said  to  have  the  touch  of  genius  in  them.  Genius  comes  in 
w  Little  Prudy. "  Compared  with  her,  all  other  book-chil- 
dren are  cold  creations  of  literature  only  ;  she  alone  is  the  real 
tiling.  All  the  quaintness  of  childhood,  its  originality,  its  ten- 
ken,  and  its  teasing,  —  its  infinite,  unconscious  drollery,  the 
eerio  stness  of  its  fun,  tho  fun  of  its  seriousness,  the 

natural  religion  of  its  plays,  and  the  delicious  oddity  of  its 
prayers,  —  all  these  waited  for  dear  little  Prudy  to  embody 
Weller  is  not  mote  piquant;  Hans  Andersen's 
and  knitting-needles  are  not  more  thoroughly 
charged  with  life.  There  are  six  little  green  volumes  in  the 
aerie*,  and  of  course  other  dramatis  persona  must  figure ;  but 
one  eagerly  watches  for  every  reappearance  of  Prudy,  as  ono 
watches,  at  the  play,  for  Owens  or  Warren  to  re-enter  upon 
the  ftagc.  Who  is  our  benefactress  in  the  authorship  of  these 
books,  the  world  knows  not.  "  Sophie  May  n  must  doubtless 
be  a  by  reason  of  the  spelling,  and  we  have  only  to 

be  grateful  that  the  author  did  not  inflict  on  us  the  customary 
n  her  pseudonyme.     The  rare  gift  of  delineating 
hers;  and  may  the  line  of"  Little  Prudy  "  go  out 
to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
In  the  way  of  fairy  stories,  it  must  be  humbly  owned  that 
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American  writers,  and  indeed  Anglo-Saxons  generally  hi** 
contributed  very  little,     Mrs.  Tappan's  charming  4*  Rainbow 
for  Children,"  Mrs.  Austin's  "  Fairy  Dreams/*  and  Mr.  G 
dors's  u  Dream  Children,"  are  the  best     Mr.  Cranch's  are  less 
graceful,  though  his  sketches  redeem  tb  Ue», 

however,  are  among  this  year's  hooks ;  while  t 
Andersen  is  constantly  renewed,  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms,    h 
Boston,  he  appears  in  the  congenial  society  of  the 
Grimm.     In  New  York,  he  is  seen  in  four  green  volumes, 
keeping  house  in  a  green  pasteboard  box,  with  two  rathex 
pieious  lodgers,  Gulliver  and  Aof, 

If  we  do  not  just  now  write  such  books  in  this  count  i 
something  that  we  can  illustrate  them.     If  the  wonderful 
trated  books  of  Henry  Stephens  are  to  be  classified  III 
mercantile  head  of  "juveniles,"  then  "  juveniles  "  come  to 
ably  near  to  High  Art.     Grandvillu  has  hardly  surpassed 
wondrous  birds  and  beasts,  so  minutely  studied,  so  profoe 
conceived,  and  seemingly  caught  just  at  their  point  of  transmi- 
gration into  humanity.     The  later  books,  u  M 
and  M  The  House  that  Jack  built,"  perhaps  show  hastier  work 
than  M  Cock  Robin  lf  and  "  The  Frog  he  would  a- wooing  g 
but  they  are  all  stamped  witli  the  same  essential  genius* 

Mr.  Stephens  has  also  illustrated,  with  vivid  expression,  and 
in  a  little  volume  of  brilliant  emblazonment,  Theodore  Tfltou'f 
brief  tragedy  of  "  The  Two  Hungry  Kittens  M  ;  and  the  tauM 
author  and  artist  have  united  in  the  pretty  story  of  **  Golden* 
haired  Gertrude/*  The  designs  for  Mr.  Tilton's  other  child* 
ish  verses,  "  The  Fly,"  are  by  a  different  hand ;  but  the  lit* 
poem  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  thing  which  its  author  bra 
wri^i 

There  is  an  ahun  books  for  a  more 

nilfl  constituency,  comprising  the  usual  variety  of  primer*  i 

ructiblea."    These  are  generally  well  fitted  for  the 
work  of  il> rilgbt     Only  one  i  tate  a  little  over  the  ne* 

i  Riding-Hnod,"  11  the  color  seems  w 

have  been  extracted  from  Mr.  Stoddard's  verses  in  order  to  h> 
tensity  the  very  gaudy  engravings.     The  novel  introduction  of 
preserving  archer  is  highly  melodramatic  in  the  picture, 
and  as  tame  as  everything  else  in  the  poem  ;  yet  humanity  per 
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gatns  in  this  transfer  of  tbe  final  doom  from  the  innocent 
the  guilty, 

r  writers  have  contributed  little  in  the  domain  of  pure 
have  at  least  done  well  upon  that  middle  ground 
between  fancy  and  fact,  and  links  them  delightfully 
exemplar  of  these  rare  books  is  perhaps 
ory  without  an  End,"  now  unhappily  out  of 
New  editions  have  lately  appeared,  however,  of  two 
rican  books  of  kindred  charm, — "The  Flower  People" 
Mann,  and  Miss  Jane  Andrews's  "  Seven  little  Sis- 
who  live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  floats  in  the  Air."  The 
d  ball  is  the  earth,  and  the  sisters  are  the  tribes  that 
I  thereon.  The  little  book  was  conceived  in  a  happy 
its  pictures  are  so  real  and  so  graphic,  so  warm  and  so 
hat  the  most  literal  and  the  most  imaginative  of  chil- 
dren must  find  in  them,  not  only  something  to  charm,  but  also 
Co  mould  pleasant  associations  for  maturer  years* 
The  Agassiz  for  childhood  is  not  yet  made  manifest,  at  least 
.  our  shore ;  and  one  may  search  these  glittering  volumes  in 
Tain  for  a  single  attractive  elementary  book  for  any  branch  of 
natural  scten  aps  Botany.     Even  the  "  Alphabet  of 

Birds**  and  the  "  Alphabet  of  Animals "  vex  the  reader  with 
ibex  and  nightingale,  instead  of  bobolink  and  chipmunk*  It 
is  a  shame ;  for  every  child  is  a  bora  naturalist,  and  every 
European  child  has  some  local  manual  by  which  to  identify 
whatever  wonders  it  can  find*  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  new 
work  on  "  Radiata,"  by  the  wife  and  sou  of  our  great  natural- 
is  a  boon  to  children  also,  and  would  be  an  invaluable  gift 
if  boy  or  girl  at  the  sea-shore.  It  redeems  well  the  prom- 
its  raaller  precursor,  **  Actaea." 

this  region  of  destitution,  mention  should   be   specially 
of  a  little  story  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  —  "  Boys  at  Chequas- 
-  not  merely  from  a  sort  of  attractiveness  in  its  name, 
to  suggest  chestnuts  and  chickarees  and  ehinqua- 
, — out-door  tbings  which  children  love,  —  but  also  bet 
it  U  chiefly  devoted  to  delightful  annals  of  bit  villi 

much  lofO  about  the  eggs  of  our  native  species.     It  has  also 
tbe  wholesome  moral  for  ,  that  a  taste  for  collecting 

natural  objects,  besides  II  -icrable  out-door  symp 
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which  it  leads,  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  making  a  child  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  in  all  its  ways. 

When  we  turn  to  fictions  of  a  more  commonplace  an  J  real- 
character,  the  Abbott  books  of  course  afford  the  type* 
Here  we  have  the  very  saturnalia  of  common-sen^.  Hero  may 
th 8  eager  reader  obtain,  between  the  covers  of  a  chili's  story, 
the  clew  to  many  a  fact  or  process  which  has  puzzled  his  ma- 
tures t  years.  These  works  are  invaluable  to  fathers  ;  by  keep- 
ing always  one  volume  in  advance  of  his  oldest  son,  a  man  can 
stand  before  the  household  an  encyclopaedia  of  every  practical 
art.  Take  the  latest  product,  the  "  John  Gay  n  series ;  orf  m 
Emerson  might  say,  w  Man  as  Carpenter."  Here  we  may  cas- 
ually learn  what  a  parallelopipedon  may  be,  and  attain  to  some 
modest  confidence  in  spelling  the  word  off-hand.  Here  we  mar 
explore  the  art  and  mystery  of  "dowclling.1'  "Quoiutng,"  too, 
becomes  but  a  simple  thing ;  and  how  exquisitely  are  these  fine 
arts  interwoven  with  the  development  of  the  I 
youth, likewise!  Does  a  child  reach  some  height  of  virtue  hith- 
erto unattainable?  His  mother  presents  him  with  a  brad-awl. 
Should  he  be  seduced  into  reposing  upon  these  altitutcs  ol 
deavor,  he  is  allured  to  brighter  worlds  by  visions  of  a  bene 
hook. 

In  these  paths  of  peace,  the  principal  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  is  Jonas,  —  the  Jonas  of  the  earlier  i< 
successive  changes  of  name,  like  Cooper's  I  md  res 

ing  this  year  as  Ebenezer.     Jonas  is  an  adtnira 
the  typical  New-England  boy ;  such  a  boy  as  every  ono  of  us  h 
been  or  has  known.    Steady,  sensible,  sagacious,  —  not 
with  languor  or  imagination, —  he  is  always  a  wholesome  i 
pan  ion,  who  neither  intoxicates  nor  misleads,     Domestic  and 
agricultural  virtues  adorn  his  sedate  career.     His  little  ham- 
chamber  is  always  neat ;    his  tools  are  always  sharp ;  if  h* 
makes  a  box,  it  holds  together ;  if  he  digs  a  ditch,  there 
water  flows.    He  attends  lyceum  lectures,  and  exp^rimcntolii 
on  Ids  slate  at  evening  touching  tl  ropertie 

number  nine.    Jonas  is  American  1 

Jonas  who  has  conducted  our  towu-mceiings,  built  our  con 
won  wealth,  and  fought  our  wars. 

admirable  in  their  way  are  all  these  multitudinous 
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that  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr,  Abbott's  genius  should  ever 
flag.    It  has  growu  rather  dry,  at  times,  however ;  and  perhaps 
reached  its  poorest  ia  that  thin  quarto  series  (Harpers'  Story- 
Books)  published  a  few  years  lie  there  even  descended 
so  lor  for  materials  as  to  describe  high  life  in  the  metropo- 
and  constructed  miniature  fashionable  novels,  which  one 
might  s»                 find  in  the  hands  of  staid  little  girls  who  were 
lously  forbidden  the  maturer  article.     Other  numbers  of 
the  series  were  a  mere  scrap-book  of  old  wood-cuts,  put  to- 
gether with  a  little  description.     And  yet  so  well  does  this 
Author,  at  his  lowest  ebb,  retain  his  trick  of  clear  and  sensible 
,  that,  were  he  to  write  a  Postmaster-General^  Report,  it 
would  doubtless  prove  readable  to  all  between  seven  and  sev- 
enty.    And,  happily,  in  u  John  Gay  "  we  have  "  Rollo"  in  his 
necs  again. 
Y> :  w  I  Mr.  Abbott  finds  it  needful  to  hang  all  his  carpen- 
ter's tools  on  a  fictitious  story.     Can  no  one  get  beyond  this  ? 
on  Is  good;  but  can  the  resources  of  art,  nature,  and 
nius  supply  nothing  else  ?     One  would  suppose  it  at  least 
as  easy  to   prepare  for  children  true  stories  as   stories 
**  made  up.'*     How  charming  are  the  books  about  pet  animals; 
for  instance,   Mrs.  Stowe's  dogs,  Grace  Greenwood's  varied 
favorite*,  and  the  "  Fourteen  Pet  Goslings."    These  must  be  all 
true,  for  no  fancy  could  devise  such  a  variety  of  tragedies. 
d  creature  inevitably  dies  at  the  end  of  the  cbap- 
—  "  all  my  pr               kens  and  their  dam/1    Rivers  of  tears 
are  to  be  shed  bj             mall  enthusiast  over  the  pathetic  ter- 
mination of  each  narrative,  to  be  happily  dried  in  an  instant 
by  the  opening  of  the  next.     Lc  chien  est  ffiorf,  v'wt  1$  d 
Mrs.  Stowe,  indeed,  has  her  occasional  n.lentings;  and,  as  be- 
come her  clinrurirr  of  philanthropist,  dots  not  kill  offqilltQ  all 
it  gives  away  a   few  ere  they  taste  of  death. 
But                                      grimly  in  earnest ;  and  whenever  her 
heart  goes  foi                               there  is  a  funeral  next  day. 

mil  footsteps  of  Jonas  reappears  the 
rtility  can   by  no  means 
Minted  in  army  and  navy  stories.     Are  there  not  the 
and   the  "  Riverdale   Series/*   and 
•odvtlie  Series  "  all  belong  to  the  paths  of  (M 
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ere  yet  the  war  began,  or  when  it  was  beginning ;  their 
is  laid  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  old.  To-day,  which  among 
these  are  of  this  year's  books  passes  the  power  of  aritbm 
hut  no  matter,  —  they  are  perennial  in  their  flow.  The  doam 
little  M  Riverdale  "  specimens  are  in  very  large  type,  for  very 
little  children :  here  we  have  the  stream,  so  to  speak,  at  ifao 
fountain-head.  The  " Boat  Club  "  books  are  the  best;  thoy  are 
fresh  and  lively,  with  a  good  deal  of  boyish  slang,  and  a  great 
deal  of  adventure.     Neither  of  tl  fa  a  serious  objec- 

tion ;  but  the  critic-pen  must  demur  when  a  well-taught  school* 
girl  is  made  to  say,  "  I  don't  know  as  you  will,"  and  is  <k* 
scribed  as  being  chased  with  murderous  intent  by  that 
harmless  reptile,  the  black  snake.  It  might  also  be  objected 
that  the  boys'  boats  cost  too  much,  and  carry  too  many  oans  for 
reasonable  probability;  and  that  the  recruits  in  the  piece 

to  uIn-doors  and  Out'*  are  holding  their  guns  in  a  mm 
now  happily  obsolete.     But  these  are  trifles ;  and  this  writer's 
books,  though  evidently  written  with  a  rapidity  that  seems  to 
take  one's  breath  away,  are  certainly  effective,  and  must  be 
popular. 

Far  superior  in  literary  execution  is  the  only  imported  story 
of  the  higher  order  which  the  year  can  offer.  ntecs 

Kate  "  is  a  tale  of  girlish  life  in  England,  carefully  and  thoi* 
oughly  written,  full  of  childish  character,  and  with  an  admira- 
ble moral.  It  aims  to  show  the  superior  efficacy  of  lot*?  ow 
sternness  in  dealing  with  a  spirited  child ;  and  is  thoroughly 
wholesome  and  truthful,  although  the  "  Countess  '*  part  n 
afford  some  bewilderment  to  those  small  readers  as  yet  happily 
unacquainted  with  the  British  peerage. 

Indeed,  it  is  singular  how  much  more  of  the  aroma  of  Amer- 
ican nationality  one  can  get  from  our  children's  book*  than 
from  any  others,  although  one  would  at  first  suppose  that  these 
little  people  must  lead  much  the  same  life,  wherever  on  the 
globe  they  dwell.  In  these  books  by  Abbott  and  Adam 
example,  one  enjoys  with  zest  those  hearty  New  England  am*- 
ions  which  cultivated  wits  and  accomplished  poets  mte. 
Men  and  women  meet  as  they  meet  in  life, —  come  together  wi 
some  gusto  at  Thanl  part  in  earnest  at  the  demand  of 

war.    External  nature  itself  seems  more  sincere  and  gtsoume; 
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baths  aud  boatings  aro  cool  ami  fresh,  these  winter  fires 
with  a  solid  warmth,  these  blackberries  stain,  these  chest- 
hare  prickles.     Even  Hawthorne,  with  all  his  delicate 
cation  of  the  life  of  Pilgrim  days,  only  threw  the  same 
haze  of  distance,  or  more  of  it,  over  the  life  around  him. 
was  more  remote  and  unreal  than 
uThe  Scarlet  Letter/'    There  is  the  same  incongruity  that  one 
may  see  in  the  English  designs  for  Kavanagh,  where  the  shabby 
Irishman  who  collects  old  boots  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
a  picturesque  mediaeval  swain,  in  jerkin  and  gartered 


Passing  from  the  Puritan  shell,  our  American  civilization  is 
rig  into  a  new  type,  far  more  comprehensive,  but  for 
thai  tery  reason  not  yet  homogeneous  enough  to  be  manipu- 
lated into  works  of  art*  All  its  spirit  is  indigenous,  while  most 
of  its  forms  are  exotic*  Of  course,  as  we  remove  farther  from 
childhood  the  discrepancy  becomes  more  plain.     Every  Amer- 


qUMj  unless  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  transplanted 
the  Atlantic  for  schooling,  is  American  in  early  associa- 
tions; while  every  highly  educated  man  amoug  us  has  half  his 
thoughts  in  Europe.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  revert  to 
these  children's  hooks,  which  are  at  least  in  the  vernacular. 
To  those  over-saturated  with  Transatlantic  traditions,  we  rec- 
ommend a  course  of44  Little  Prudy."  An  epoch  may  yet  come 
when  American  art  may  paint  a  maturer  civilization,  which 
shall  grow  from  ■  union  ground,  and  be  as  fresh  and 

thful  as  this  childish  society. 
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Abt.  X,  —  The  Phestdent's  Message. 


Neveb,  perhaps,  has  a  President's  Message  been  mare  anx- 
iously awaited  than  that  which  Mr,  Johnson  sent  to  the  House* 
of  Congress  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  seldom  has  there  been 
one  more  calculated  to  allay  anxiety  and  I  pee* 

tation.     The  position  in  which  Mr,  Johnson  was  placed  bj 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  elevation  to  th< 
such  exceptional  difficulty,  and  was  so  fitted  to  t» 
ability  and  his  virtue,  that  the  people,  with  tli  f  the 

Tylers,  the   Fillmorcs,  the   Tierces,  and  the  Buchanan* 
fresh  in  their  minds,  could  hardly  help  awaiting  with  s 
bide,  almost  with  distrust,  the  development  of  the  new  ro- 
dent's policy.     The  power  of  the  Executive  had  been  so  | 
ly  increased  by  the  necessities  of  the  preceding  four  years,  tto 
opportunities  for  good  or  evil  in  his  band*  liod, 

and  the  questions   instantly  brought  before    Mr.  Johnson 
answer,  if  not  for  settlement,  were  of  such  un<\\;im 
portance,  transcending  so  immeasurably  the  common  questions 
of  politics,  that  no  man  could  seriously  contemplai  one* 

of  his  failure  in  honesty  and  intelligence  of  purpose,  or  in  sp* 
preciation  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Inch 

lay  upon  him,  without  a  natural  reluctance 
consequences  of  such  a  misfortune.    It  was  almost  .rea 

American  confidence  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  b  .  sue* 

led  by  a  man  of  his  own  type  in  integrity  and  simp! 
character,  and  of  his  own  school  in  political  Opinii 

The  first  acts  of  Mr.  Johnson  were  not  fitted  to 
those  who  believed  that  the  war  was  not  over  so  long  as  th>- 
premacy  of  the  principles  for  the  maintenance  of  which  it  had 

a  waged  was  stilt  unacknowledged  by  the 
satisfy  those  who  believed  that  the  Onion  could  be  eocnrcly  re- 
stored only  upon  the  foundation  of  exact  and  impartial  justice. 
It  was  imjiossible,  in  the  abed]  ny  full  kuowltilge  of  Mr. 

Johnson's  Intentions,  to  feel  oth« 

not  only  of  tbc  results  of  the  plan  of  >n  which  be 

adopted,  but  he  motives  which  led 

Congress  would  not  meet  for  some  months.    Menu* 
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ample  time  for  an  ambitious  and  wilful  President  to  da 
irreparable  mischief,  and  to  create,  by  the  skilful  exorcise  of 
patronage*  a  party  bound  to  support  whatever  measures  he 
might  r  id,  with  little  consideration  for  the  true  inter* 

tola  *  lie. 

That  tills  condition  of  feeling  was  widely  spread,  and  that  the 
ignorance  of  Mr.  Johnson's  real  principles  and  intentions  was 
quit*  as  a  ground  for  distrust,  was  made 

mi  by  the  course  of  the  leaders  of  the  remains  of  what 
wa*  am  oratic  party*  ag  that  there  was  a 

char.  lr.  Johnson  could  be  induced  to  Tylerize, 

ther  he  were  led  to  such  a  course  by  mere  selfish  consider- 
ations or  by  a  genuine  though  mistaken  notion  of  what  was  best 
for  the  country,  —  seeing,  we  say,  that  in  such  a  case  there  was 
a  cbauce  for  the  party  to  regain  power  and  office  by  becoming 
expressly  the  President's  party,  they  at  once  began  to  gather 
around  him,  and  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  anticipation  of 
his  weakness  and  their  own  consequent  advantage.  That  par- 
ly, which  had  sunk  so  low  during  the  war  that  it  seemed  iin- 
possible  to  sink  lower,  found  a  still  meaner  depth  of  baseness. 
The  point  in  Mr.  Johnson's  policy,  so  far  as  it  was  disclosed, 
which  excited  the  most  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  honest 
mem  was  that  it  afforded  but  imperfect  protection  and  partial 
to  the  fin  whose  rights  and  privileges  the  whole 

na:iou  was  in  cial  manner  bound  to  secure  and  main- 

But  it  was  this  very  point  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
Democratic  party  took  chief  satisfaction  ;  and  during  the  au- 
tumn their  C  us  and  their  newspapers  were  never  weary 
of  r»  the  feeble  so|  This  is  a  white  man's  coun- 
try! and  the                       institution  is  a  charter  for  white  I 

lcw  watch wui  lutions,  and  nominations 

war*  Bat  the  public  ignorance  concerning  Mr.  John- 

mi  may  be  measured  by  their  persistence  in  their  clumsy  arts 
from  June  t  they  were  playing  was  too 

open,  and  it  was  to«  I.     The  people  were  not 

more  dUpo^  ssions,  than  they  were  to 

pronounce  judgment  on  t 

Mean  v.  earlier  steps  became  ap[ 

Mr,  Johnson  son  d  his  course;  and  this  ah 
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tion  gave  indication  both  of  the  soundness  of  his  intentions 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  be  aoctpted  and  learned  the 
lessons  of  events.     The  temper  of  the  South  displayed  its<: 
one  State  after  another,  and  it  was  not  of  a  kind  which  c 
inspire  confidence.     The  temper  of  the  North  si 
in  the  elections.     The  display  on  both  sides  was  instruct 
The  South  had  as  yet  not  learned  the  key-word  of  its  new  po- 
sition, which  is,  that  it  is  to  be  no  longer  the  South,  but  is  to 
be,  and  if  necessary  is  to  be  made  to  be,  an  undistingu 
compact,  genuine  portion  of  the  United  States.     The  South  w 
hereafter  to  be  simply  a  geographical  term,  not  a  political  des- 
ignation.   Upon  this  the  North  was  resolved.    It  was  not  ready 
to  let  the  war  go  for  nothing.     It  was  not  to  be  cheat- 
its  victory.     It  was  not  to  be  deluded  by  specious  promises,  Of 
by  oaths  taken  to  be  violated.     It  had  1  -ccite 

back  the  seceded  States  with  generous  and  merciful  confide. 
but  the  first  indication  of  this  wil  and  of  the 

of  its  disposition  was  received  by  the  South  with  ilktt* 

ness,  and  such  manifestations  of  the  prevalence  of  smothered 
lute  and  of  the  old  spirit  of  rebellion,  that  the  cordial  temper 
of  the  Northern  people  rapidly  cooled,  and  the  elections  from 
Maine  to  California  showed  that,  although  still  magnanimous 
they  would  not  yet  trust  the  fate  of  the  Union  to  the  bands  of 
its  recent  enemies. 

These  elections  were  of  great  service  to  Mr.  Johnson,  as  ra- 
dicating to  him  the  true  objects  of  the  popular  will,  and  the 
curreut  of  public  opinion.  With  a  man  of  i 
convictions,  they  would  have  had  less  weight.  Mr.  Johnson  had 
not  only  been  bred  in  the  school  uf  democracy,  but  the  nature 
of  his  understanding,  and  his  original  prim-  j  him  to 

regard  this  manifestation  of  public  opinion  as  of  final  authority 
in  determining  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue, 
came  obvious  almost  at  once  in  the  changed  character  of  the 
is  which  In1  addressed  from  time  to  time  to  tho  officer?  of 
his  appointment,  bis  proconsuls,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Sou 
irons  as  he  was  to  promote  the  speedy  re-csta 

and  the  regular  processes  of  civil  govern- 
.  and  ha!  ,nally  adopt 

the  most  literal  description  U  ifl  fuuud  lum* 
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self  obliged,  by  the  failure  of  the  Southern  people  to  accept  the 
feat  as  accomplish  i,  and  by  the  resolution  of 

the  North  not  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than  the  honest 
acceptance  of  these  results,  to  continue  the  exercise  of  military 
power  over  the  Southern  States,  In  fact,  no  less  than  in 
theory,  the  war  is  not  at  an  eud,  although  purely  military 
operations  hare  ceased,  The  volunteer  troops  enlisted  ufor 
tins  war"  are  not  yet  all  discharged  from  service.  The  Presi- 
dent still  possesses  his  supreme  authority  as  Commander-in- 

f  over  the  territory  of  the  people  lately  in  rebellion,  and 
be  has  continued  to  govern  them  up  to  the  present  time,  not  by 
virtue  of  his  civil  magistracy,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
hut  iu  his  military  capacity. 

It  is  a  misfortune  not  to  be  lightly  considered,  that  Connecti- 
cut and  Wisconsin,  by  their  recent  votes  denying  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  their  black  denizens,  should  have  shown  that  a  large 
taction  of  the  Northern  people  is  yet  very  imperfectly  instruct- 
ed as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded,  and  is  far  from  possessing  those  moral 
instincts  and  convictions  which  are  required  for  the  permanent 

teooe  and  for  the  full  vigor  of  those  institutions.  Plain  as 
it  has  become  that,  to  establish  peace  at  the  South,  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom  to  the  emancipated  negroes, 
to  destroy  the  evils  of  a  caste  system,  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  a  spurious  aristocracy,  the  full  rights  and 

tleges  of  citizenship  must  he  shared  by  the  Southern  blacks 
on  equal  terms  with  the  whites,  and  that  whatever  restrictions 
be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  must  apply  alike 

ick  and  white,  and  must  rest  on  no  arbitrary  distinction 
of  race,  color,  or  other  superficial  difference  ;  it  can  hardly  be 
too  deeply  regretted  that  these  Northern  States  thus  disgraced 
themscWes  by  voting  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  injustice  within 

r  borders  that  springs  from  the  most  irrational  of  p 
dices,  and  that  then  in  this  respect  has  rendered  the 

attainment  of  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  peace  and  reeon- 
nfficult  and  remote.     And  it  is  the  more  to  be 
rtgrott*  tion,  Mr.  Johnson  found  bin 

can!  luubtful  point  of  his  policy,  and  in  the 

unwillingness  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  an  act 
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of  justice  which  became  the  more  difficult  the  longer  it  was 
delayed. 

Public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  President,  and  in  his 
willingness  to  conform  to  the  plainly  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  had  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  autumn ;  bat 
it  was  still  felt  that  the  data  for  forming  a  satisfactory  and 
confident  opinion  of  his  intentions  and  his  character  as  Chief 
Magistrate  were  very  imperfect.  His  Message  to  Congress, 
being  the  first  opportunity  afforded  him  of  a  free  expression  of 
his  opinions,  was  consequently  awaited,  as  we  have  already 
said,  with  eager  and  solicitous  expectation. 

The  Message  clears  away  many  doubts  and  anxieties.  Its 
most  remarkable  characteristic  is  its  moderation,  its  entire  free-, 
dom  from  passion,  from  dogmatism,  and  from  autocratic  tem- 
per. From  beginning  to  end  it  is  the  Message  of  a  true  demo- 
crat, of  a  President  who  esteems  himself  as  the  servant,  not  the 
ruler,  of  the  people.  Possessed  of  power,  which,  if  skilfully 
used,  is  almost  unlimited,  holding  the  vast  executive  authority 
of  the  government  in  his  hands,  able  if  he  chose  to  exert  this 
authority  for  the  promotion  of  personal  views  or  party  aims, 
Mr.  Johnson  exhibits  no  trace  of  despotic  disposition,  of  self- 
will,  or  of  fondness  for  personal  power.  The  Message  bears  the 
imprint  of  sincerity ;  and  no  one  after  reading  it  will  question 
the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  it  has  been  his  "  steadfast  object 
to  escape  from  the  sway  of  momentary  passions,  and  to  derive 
a  healing  policy  from  the  fundamental  and  unchanging  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution."  Not  less  striking  as  an  expression  of 
his  simplicity,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  dangerous  temptations 
of  his  office,  is  the  following  sentence,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
continuance  of  military  government  at  the  South,  he  says: 
"  The  powers  of  patronage  and  rule  which  would  have  been 
exercised,  under  the  President,  over  a  vast  and  populous  and 
naturally  wealthy  region,  are  greater  than,  unless  under  ex- 
treme necessity,  I  should  be  willing  to  intrust  to  any  one  man; 
they  are  such  as,  for  myself,  I  could  never,  unless  on  occasions 
of  great  emergency,  consent  to  exercise.  The  wilful  use  of 
such  powers,  if  continued  through  a  period  of  years,  would 
have  endangered  the  purity  of  the  general  administration  and 
the  liberties  of  the  States  which  remained  loyal." 
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would  be  impossible  to  estimate  aright  the  political  bearing 
of  the  Message,  without  first  takiog  into  account  these  personal 
char  s  of  Us  author.     Iu  revolutionary  times  the  char- 

of  individual  actors  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
afTairs.     And  there  is  no  single  aspect  of  the  affairs 
last  four  years  more  extraordinary  or  more  encour- 
',  than  that  afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  personal 
tcr  of  the  men  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  ao 
The  average  quality  of  character  is  the  last  and  the  best 
of  the  06  of  political  systems  and  social  relations. 

n  importance  of  the  Message  as  a  political  document, 
igbe&t  praise,  is  that  it  sets  forth  no  special  scheme  of 
*t  ruction,  and  contains  no  formal  recommendations  of  any 
cular  measures.  The  President  contents  himself  with  the 
meat  of  those  principles  which  have  guided  his  conduct, 
with  an  explanation  of  his  views  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  States,  with  a  description  of  the  various 
steps  adopted  by  him  since  bis  accession  to  office  to  restore 
the  rightful  relations  between  the  general  government  and  the 
Slates  lately  in  rebellion.  He  does  not  treat  the  questions  in 
debate  as  finally  closed  by  his  action,  or  assert  that  he  is  fixed 
in  the  resolution  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  brings  them  before  CongresB 
in  their  existing  conditions,  and  throws  upon  Congress,  where 
it  rightly  belongs,  the  responsibility  of  approving  or  amending 
or  rejecting  what  bus  been  already  done  toward  reconstruction, 
and  of  d>  ig  what  further  steps  are  to  be  taken. 

Tins,  then,  Efl  the  policy  of  the  President; —  to  have  no  unal- 
Ic  policy,  to  exercise  no  arbitrary  will;  in  circui 

cedeutcd  difficulty,  to  adopt  a  tentative  and  expert- 

and  t<>  executive  acts  for  approval  or 

ral  to  the  le^j  representatives  of  the  people.    In 

policy,  Mr,  Johnson  shows  himself  not  only  a  dis- 

Mr*  Lincoln,  but  proves  that  he  himself  possesses  the 

lp.     It  has  already  I  ught  as  a 

against  the   Message   that  it  is   non-committal  ; 

us  tl  I   praise ;  for,  while  Mr*  Johnson 

no  hesitation  in  showing  his  sympathies,  his  ruling  political 

i*%  his  general  ideas  and  methods  of  gov  .  he 


practises  a  wise  reserve  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  ends  he 
desires  may  bo  accomplished,  and  shows  himself  as  free  from 
the  spirit  of  the.  doctrinaire  as  of  the  autocrat.     Had  he  cho- 
Ben,  on  the  one  hand,  after  the  manner  of  such  a 
as  Jackson,  to  require  certain  specific  measures  to  be* 
out;  and  had  he  endeavored  to  con 
register  his  edicts  and  decrees,  he  might,  with  the  aln 
limited  power  of  influence  and  corruption  now  possessed 
the  Executive,  have  wrought  incalculable  and  irreparaM 
jury  to  the  country.     Or  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
ner  of  Mr,  Buchanan,   allowed  himself  to  be   made 
mere  tool  of  designing  politicians,  and  confused  the  truth  with 
misstatement  and  sophism,  the  danger,  though  of  another  I 
would  hardly  have  been  less  than  in  the  former  ease. 

There  arc,  indeed,  passages  in  his  Message  which  we 
wish  different  from  what  they  are,  —  passages  which  show  in 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  true  relations  of  things  and  of 
the  required  limits  of  action.  For  instance,  when,  after  ."peak* 
ing  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from  extending,  by  ei- 
ecutive  decree,  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  emancipated  negro* 
of  the  South,  he  adds  :  — 

"  Moreover,  a  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  i 
by  ael  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  < 
to  all  colored  men,  wherever  found  ;  and  so  must  hive  eotabHdbtd  i 
change  of  suffrage  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  State*  d* 
ten  than  in  tin  Bfflilhfii  and  Sootbimtonit"—- 

we  are  quite  unable  to  see  by  what  process  of  re&o 
arrives  at  this  conclusion ;  and  we  regret  that  he  tli 
sent  such  a  fallacy  as  an  argument  of  weight. 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States  have  been  in 
against  the  Union,  — when  their  relations  to  the  general  gp* 
erument  have  been  so  interrupted  as  to  require  an  cxtnn 
stitutional  exercise  of  e.\  power  to  restore  them,  -  i 

it  may  be  justified  in  regulating  the  tonus  of  suffrage 
for  their  inhabitants,  as  one  of  the  needed  preliminaries  d 
reunion, 

too,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Johnson  ascribe* 
too  mud  lie  mere  acceptance  by  the  Southern  Stain 

of  the   amendment  to   the  Coiiatitur  the   ub 

slavery. 
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k*  be  says.  «k  the  ammsuu  which  will  efface  the  sad  memory 
•f  the  past ;  this  ii  the  aimun  which  will  most  certainly  call  popula- 
tioa  and  capital  and  aeuuhj  to  those  pans  of  the  Union  that  need  them 
moat.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  States  which  are  now 
foaming  their  places  in  the  mmDy  of  the  Union,  to  give  this  pledge  of 
perpetual  loyalty  and  peace.  Until  it  is  done,  the  past,  however  much 
we  may  desire  it,  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
leanites  beyond  all  power  of  disruption.  It  heals  the  wound  that  u 
stOl  imperfectly  dosed ;  it  removes  slavery,  the  element  which  has  so 
long  perplexed  and  divided  the  country ;  it  makes  of  us  once  more  a 
suited  people,  renewed  and  strengthened,  bound  more  than  ever  to 
■mtual  affection  and  support* 

Now,  we  cannot  regard  the  mere  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  Sonth  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  any  other  of  the 
former  Slave  States,  or  by  all  of  them,  as  in  itself  a  pledge  of 
loyalty,  or  as  likely  to  heal  the  wound  that  is  still  imperfectly 
dosed.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
which  the  South  may  or  may  not  accept  as  final.  Under  the 
pressure  brought  upon  them  by  existing  conditions,  the  once 
Save  States  will  probably  hardly  hesitate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment in  words.  But  the  mere  verbal  adoption  of  it  is  vory  far 
from  being  that  acquiescence  in  the  change  wrought  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  relations  of  the  two  races, — that  ac- 
ceptance and  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  place  of 
slavery,  —  which  are  the  only  true  pledge  of  loyalty  and  peace, 
the  only  durable  cement  of  union.  Wo  do  not  doubt  that  Mr. 
Johnson  himself  will  acknowledge  that  the  formal  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  however  important,  as  affixing  a  constitutional 
sanction  to  the  act  of  emancipation,  is  by  no  means  all  that  is 
requisite,  —  that  it  must  be  followed  by  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance before  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  test  of  the  fitness 
of  the  South  for  self-government  and  reunion  with  the  Free 
States ;  and  we  therefore  regret  that  ho  has  given  this  expres- 
sion to  a  view  of  the  subject  at  once  so  imperfect  and  mis- 
leading. 

The  President,  while  denying  his  power  to  secure  tho  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage  for  tho  blacks,  indicates  his  desire 
that  the  freedmen  should  enjoy  this  right,  and  his  belief  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later  obtain  "  a  participation  in  the  eloctivo 

vol.  cii.  —  no.  210.  17 
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franchise,"  through  the  action  of  the  Southern  States  them- 
selves. We,  too,  share  in  this  belief,  provided  a  proper  pressure 
be  brought  upon  the  South,  and  proper  means  be  taken  by 
Congress  to  convince  the  Southern  people  of  the  actual  nature 
of  their  present  position. 

In  his  general  remarks  on  the  position  and  rights  of  the 
freedmen,  remarks  which  seem,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Message,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Southern  people  rather  than  to  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  declares 
that  "  good  faith  requires  the  security  of  the  freedmen  in  their 
liberty  and  property,  their  right  to  labor,  and  their  right  to 
claim  the  just  return  of  their  labor."  If  these  words  be  taken 
in  their  full  sense,  if  liberty  for  the  blacks  is  understood  as 
meaning  the  same  as  liberty  for  the  whites,  if  the  black  race  are 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  social  and  political  privi- 
leges, and  are  under  the  shelter  of  impartial  justice,  nothing 
more  is  required ;  and  it  now  rests  with  Congress  to  see  to  it 
that  our  principles  of  government  are  applied  without  reserve 
to  the  establishment  of  the  blacks  in  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship. 

The  work  which  devolves  upon  Congress  —  work  which  it  if 
a  great  satisfaction  to  believe  will  not  be  embarrassed  or  impeded 
by  executive  interference  —  is  second  in  importance  to  no  task 
that  ever  was  committed  to  a  free  legislative  body.  It  is  little  to 
say  that,  since  our  government  was  established,  no  such  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  functions  of  statesmanship 
has  been  afforded  to  any  Congress.  The  present  Congress  has 
to  exercise,  not  merely  legislative,  but  constituent  functions.  It 
is  called  upon,  not  merely  to  enact  the  laws  for  those  by  whom 
its  members  have  l)cen  chosen,  but  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  relations  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union, 
and  to  exact  such  conditions  from  them  as  shall  make  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Union  something  more  than  a  form  of 
words.  It  must  take  the  requisite  means,  of  whatever  nature 
they  may  bo,  to  secure  liberty,  order,  and  education  at  the 
South  for  all  classes  of  men.  It  is  plain  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Southern  people  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  result  of  the 
war,  in  which  they  have  been  beaten,  was  not  merely  to  do 
away  with  slavery,  but  also  with  its  consequences, — was  to  ee- 
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liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press  in  the  Southern 
States,  to  aecu re  the  rights  of  man,  black  or  white,  to  maintain 
justice;  aad  that,  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  whole  social 
order  erf  the  South  must  be  regenerated.  Old  ideas  must  give 
wmy  to  new,  and  the  South  must  be  Americanized. 
Happily,  Congress  has  already  shown  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  it  The  paa- 
a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
quire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  the  so* 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report  whether  they 
iy  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  House 
of  Congress,  is  a  measure  of  the  highest  sagacity  and  practical 
wisdom.  It  indicates  that  Congress  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
professions  of  Unionism,  no  hasty  oaths,  on  the  part  of 
lately  in  rebellion,  —  professions  and  oaths  to  which  they 
are  bribed  by  every  consideration  of  interest,  and  of  the  sin< 
tty  of  which  they  have  as  yet  given  few  indications.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  by  any  specific  declarations  or  acts  that  the  South  can 
f  for  readmission  to  full  standing  in  the  Union  ;  and 
that  Congress  will  not  be  content  with  demanding  ac- 
ce  in,  or  the  adoption  of,  certain  measures  as  the  sole 
ites  of  reconstruction.  Until  the  South  manifests  a 
diflc-  it  from  that  which  has  displayed  itself  in  its  recent 

conventions  and  elections,  in  the  male  treatment  of  the  ne- 
groes, in  the  new  Black  Codes,  in  the  burning  of  school-houses 
occupied  for  the  instruction  of  the  blacks,  in  the  frequent 
threat*  of  violence  to  Northern  men  as  soon  as  the  troops  are 
withdrawn,  —  until  it  manifests  the  spirit  of  liberty,  honesty, 
and  good-will,  —  any  oaths,  professions,  or  votes  will,  if  trusted 
to  as  evidence  of  fitness  to  re-enter  the  Union,  prove  mere  delu- 
aous  an<:  We  are  as  anxious  as  President  Johnson  can 

be  that  military  authority  should  give  way  to  civil  authority, 
that  the  South  should  return  with  full  rights  of  self-government, 
vit  i its  in  complete  and  normal  action,  in 

order  that  the  dangers,  the  cost,  ami  the  difficulties  of  a  con- 
tinued military  govo  >  an  end.  But  the 
*h  does  not  believe  that  the  rebellious  Suites  are  as  yet  fit 
to  be  companion*  of  the  loyal  States  in  governing  the  Union,  or 
that  thoy  are  yet  ready  for  just  and  prosperous  self-government 
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The  North  will  bear  all  costs,  meet  all  difficulties,  rather  than 
have  the  Union  remain  as  it  was,  —  rather  than  have  the^outh 
continue  in  its  present  barbarism  and  social  degradation. 

Our  legislators  can  well  afford  to  wait  and  deliberate.  The 
hours  on  the  clock  of  fate  are  slow.  The  state  of  feeling  gener- 
ated by  slavery,  and  exasperated  by  the  sting  of  defeat,  will  not 
soon  die  away,  cannot  even  be  speedily  ameliorated.  The  dan- 
ger is  in  expecting  too  rapid  change  and  settlement  Let  not 
Congress  yield  to  the  natural  eagerness  of  the  whole  country 
for  quiet  and  restoration  of  settled  order.  It  was  the  "attempt 
to  keep  bad  things  from  being  disturbed,  to  preserve  quiet 
when  there  was  no  quiet,  that  brought  on  the  w*r.  Let  it  not 
be  cajoled  by  any  false  cry  of  magnanimity  to  an  enemy.  The 
true  magnanimity  of  the  occasion  is  to  insist  on^what  is  requi- 
site for  future  peace,  for  permanent  union, — for  the  happineas 
of  the  South  no  less  than  of  the  North, — for  the  establishment 
of  liberty  and  justice  throughout  the  land. 


Art.  XL  — CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  —  The  Gulistan,  or  Bote  Garden.  By  Musirift-HuDqzsN  Shu* 
Saadi,  of  Shiraz.  Translated  from  the  Original  by  Francis 
Gladwin.  With  an  Essay  on  Saadi's  Life  and  Genius,  by  Jambs 
Ross,  and  a  Preface,  by  R.  W.  Emerson.  Boston:  Ticknor  tnd 
Fields.     1865.    16mo.    pp.  379. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  said  so  well,  in  his  Preface  to  this  volume,  almost 
all  that  need  be  said  of  Saadi,  that  he  has  left  little  for  the  critic  to  saj 
concerning  the  character  and  merits  of  the  Persian  poet.  It  needi  do 
great  acquaintance  with  the  East  to  enable  one  to  enter  into  the  Rots 
Garden.  If  one  has  read  in  childhood  the  Arabian  Nights, — if  one  likes 
to  read  them  now,  —  he  will  find  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Gulifttan 
neither  unfamiliar  nor  unpleasant  Saadi  will  afford  to  him  a  comment 
on  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  will  give  freshness  ni 
vivacity  to  the  apologues  of  Saadi.  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  genius," 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  to  play  its  game  indifferently  with  few  as  with 
many  pieces,  as  Nature  draws  all  her  opulence  out  of  a  few  elements." 
It  is  no  less  its  privilege  to  be  everywhere  at  home,  welcome  to  alii 
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and  of  equal  ill*    *•  Through  his  Persian  dialect,  Saadi  speaks 

b»  all  nation  ke  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  and  Mon- 

taigne, b  perpetually  modern."  Let  the  distance  from  East  to  West  be 
a*  great  a*  you  please,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  one  is  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
other.  We  cap  the  stories  of  Saadi  with  others  we  have  heard  before. 
says  Saadi,  u  went  to  Zoolnoon  of  Egypt,  and,  asking  his 
bless inc,  said,  *1  am  day  and  night  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  hoping  for  K  i  from  him,  and  dreading  his  wrath*1     ZooU 

noon  wept,  and  said,  *  If  I  had  feared  God  as  you  have  feared  the  king, 
I  r bould  have  been  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  just/  "  Wolsey  but 
repeats  these  words.  The  speech  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  his 
mouth  was  r  y  Cavendish :  u '  Well,  well.  Master  Kingston/ 

gooih  he ;  i  if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king, 
« ould  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs/  ■ 
M   same  Zoolnoon   said   to  the   Caliph,  "One  to  whom  you  have 
seor,  and  commits  daily  wrong*  and  violences/' 
will  come  a  day  when  I  will  severely  pun- 
ni. '    M  x,  rued  the  other,  ♦*  you  will  wait  until  he  has  taken 

all  the  goods  of  tb  ;  then  you  will  bestir  yourself,  and  snatch 

a  from  him,  and  will  fill  your  treasury*    But  what  good  will  that  do 
nor  poor  and  miserable  people?"     **The  king  was  ashamed,  and 
ord'  lent  of  the  offender.'*     This  is  but  the  East- 

-"noerning  Trajan,  which  was  sculptured  ou 
Pillar  of  Justice  in  the  arcade  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at 
i  ad  was'  seen  by  Dante  in  the  vUibile  puriare  on  the  marble 
null  of  Purg:<: 

lances  u  numerous.     But  there  remains  much 

ti,  —  much  that  is  both  original  and  n- 
rrltrnt,  not  B»  \pres-ion,  in  fancy,  and  in  taste,  but  also  in  ob- 

The  style  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western 
literary  taste  of  Persia  u  as  different 
From  that  of  Europe  a-  a  is  from  the  apple-tree  ;  but  it  is 

deg,  and  the  longin 

jring  the  Mid  to  remember  that  Saadi 

a  man  Afl  at  the  tin*  adventured  to 

;  and  that  he  was  just  pant  leventy  when 

Lfcaiite  *a*  bor  be  u;h,  in    hi-    vewiii,  made 

'tier  by  the  Pranks,  and  wa-  labor  m  the 

'  m  t<»id  by  tl  i 

11  of  the   I 
toks  was  thus  hard,  it  was  more  than 
m*  the  honor  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
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own  countrymen.  His  name  was  famous  wherever  the  Isngiage  of 
Persia  was  spoken ;  and  from  thai  day  to  this  he  has  remained  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  authors. 

The  contrast  between  the  civilization  with  which  he  ome  in  contact 
at  Tripoli,  and  that  of  his  own  people,  is  curiously  iltastrated  in  his 
books.  They  take  the  reader  into  a  world  of  ideas,  habits,  morals, 
strangely  different  from  those  of  Europe.  It  is  hard  to  recogniae  their 
author  as  a  contemporary  of  St  Francis  and  St  Dominic.  Saadft 
world  has  all  the  sunshine  of  the  East,  while  Europe  was  in  its  dark 
ages.  The  main  difference  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  character  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  Mohammedanism  reconciled  the 
Eaithful  with  life.  The  Christianity  of  those  days  made  the  true  believer 
disquieted,  and  filled  him  with  gloomy  solicitudes.  The  East,  as  osnv 
pared  with  the  West,  was  courteous,  refined,  weU-manncied,  aflkble.  Tat 
manners  of  the  knights  and  nobles  of  the  Crusades,  as  we  learn  them 
from  Joinville  and  the  other  Chroniclers,  were  rude  and  brutal  besfife 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  the  good  manners  that  Saadi  indicates  sad 
depicts.  The  politics  of  the  East  were  troubled,  violent,  and  ahirongt 
but  society  was  unshaken  by  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Immobility  of  the 
social  order,  fixedness  of  the  social  code,  is  the  secret  of  the  ddvanee 
and  of  the  stagnation  of  Oriental  civilization.  Europe  most  hive 
seemed  a  region  of  barbarians  to  Saadi,  and  to  those  who  took  delight  m 
his  couplets  or  his  stories.  His  Rose  Garden  is  a  compendium  of  good 
manners  and  of  practical  wisdom,  with  here  and  there  a  fine  moral  les- 
son, and  here  and  there  a  revelation  of  poetic,  and  even  mystic  piety. 
44  By  a  man's  manners  you  may  know  his  wisdom,"  says  Saadi ;  and  he 
tells  the  saying  of  Lokraan,  who,  when  asked  where  he  teamed  his 
good  manners,  replied,  "  From  the  unmannerly."  Saadi  himself  was 
well  instructed  by  his  father.  He  tells  us  that,  in  his  youth,  when 
he  was  much  given  to  the  formal  practice  of  religion,  he  sat  up  one 
night  in  presence  of  his  father,  never  once  closing  his  eyes,  and  hold- 
ing the  precious  Koran  open  on  his  lap,  while  the  company  around 
them  were  fast  asleep.  "  I  said  to  my  father,  *  Not  one  of  these  will 
raise  his  head  to  perform  his  genuflections;  but  they  all  are  so  fat 
asleep  that  you  might  fancy  them  dead.'  He  replied,  'O  emanation 
of  thy  father  I  it  were  better  that  thou  also  hadst  slept,  than  that  thou 
shouldst  be  thus  censorious  of  the  failings  of  mankind.' n 

The  benefit  of  good  society  is  beautifully  depicted  in  the  following 
well-known  apologue.  "One  day,  as  I  was  in  the  bath,  a  friend  of  mine 
put  into  my  hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it,  and  said  to  it, 
*  Art  thou  musk  or  ambergris,  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy  perfume?' 
It  answered,  *  I  was  a  worthless  piece  of  clay ;  but  I  was  some  tuns  is 
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the  company  of  the  rose,  till  the  sweet  qualify  of  my  companion  waa 
mummkated  to  me.*"    Is  this  the  original  of 

"Jo  ne  tnis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  Teen  pros  d*elle  "  t 

The  prevailing  tone  of  good  manners,  rising  sometimes  to  high  breed- 
ing, makes  Saadi  more  modern  than  his  European  contemporaries.  His 
geoios  is  helped  bj  it  to  familiarity  with  us,  as  well  as  by  the  cheerful- 
seta,  ease,  pleasantry,  and  good  sense  of  his  temper  and  discourse. 
He  has  seen  life  under  so  many  aspects,  that  he  has  an  abundant  store 
of  illustrations  and  observations  with  which  to  point  his  moral  and  en* 
liven  his  reflections.  He  knows  all  ranks,  from  the  king  to  the  beg- 
gar, and  he  has  learned  wisdom  from  them  alL  His  style  is  simple  and 
clear.  If  he  has  not  the  flights  of  Hafiz,  nor  the  splendor  of  his  dic- 
tion, neither  has  he  his  extravagances  nor  his  conceits.  His  reputation 
k  Persia,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  us,  "  is  rather  as  a  wise  man  and  a 
■oraKat,  than  a  poet"  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  constantly  cited,  and 
that  his  sayings  are  current  in  all  mouths.  " '  Have  you  no  laws,9 " 
asked  Sir  John  Malcolm  one  day  of  a  learned  Persian,  *  but  the  Koran, 
and  the  traditions  upon  that  volume  ? '  '  We  have,'  said  he,  gravely, 
'the  maxims  of  Saadi ';"  —  and,  adds  Sir  John,  "  were  I  to  judge  from 
ay  own  observations,  I  should  say  that  these  stories  and  maxims,  which 
are  known  to  all,  from  the  king;  to  the  peasant,  have  fully  as  great  an 
effect  in  restraining  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  exercise  of  power  as  the 
laws  of  the  Prophet." 

"  The  good  behavior  of  rulers,9*  as  Mr.  Emerson  has  remarked,  u  is  a 
point  to  which  Saadi  constantly  returns."  "The  monarch,"  he  says, 
"is  for  the  protection  of  the  subject,  and  not  the  subjects  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king."  "  The  sheep  are  not  for  the  shepherd,  but  the  shep- 
herd for  the  sheep."  The  Imtans  Tyrannu*  is  made  afraid:  "The 
tyrant  fancied  that  he  did  me  an  injury ;  but  round  his  neck  it  clung, 
and  passed  over  me." 

Saadi's  life,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  was  almost  wholly  spent  in 
travel ;  but  no  man  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  leisure  ever  left  behind 
him  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  genius  and  industry."  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  English  readers  have  so  little  acquaintance  with  his  works ;  and 
that  even  this  translation  of  the  Gulistan,  which  is  now  republished  in 
America,  has  little  merit  in  the  English  style,  or  as  a  version  of  the 
original.  We  have  never  seen  Professor  Eastwick's  translation ;  but 
though  it  may,  on  the  whole,  not  be  superior  to  that  of  Gladwin,  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  a  better  book  might  have  been  made  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  three  English  translations,  than  by  a  literal 
reprint  of  either  one  of  them.    We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Boss  has  rendered 
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tome  parte  of  the  book  with  far  more  spirit  and  probable  accuracy  than 
Gladwin.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  lines,  as  translated  by  the 
latter :  "  The  virtuous  man  under  adversity  preserves  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  but  the  wicked  man  in  prosperity  holds  down  his  head." 
With  how  much  more  force  are  they  rendered  by  Ross :  "  The  bad  for- 
tune of  the  good  turns  their  faces  up  to  heaven,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  the  bad  bows  their  heads  down  to  the  earth.''  Or,  again,  Mr.  Glad- 
win translates :  "  Telling  a  lie  is  like  inflicting  a  wound,  which,  when 
healed,  leaves  a  scar."  Mr.  Ross  renders,  with  much  more  vigor: tt To 
tell  a  falsehood  is  like  the  cut  of  a  sabre ;  for  though  the  wound  may 
heal,  the  near  of  it  will  remain."  Mr.  Gladwin  tamely  says :  u  It  is 
bettor  to  suffer  sorrow  before  than  after  the  enjoyment  of  happiness." 
But  Saadi  said,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Ross :  "  The  sorrow  which  is  the 
harbinger  of  joy  is  preferable  to  the  joy  which  is  followed  by  sorrow." 
And  once  more,  Mr.  Gladwin  says :  "  If  the  wicked  man  should  escape 
to  heaven  from  the  hand  of  calamity,  he  would  continue  in  calamity 
from  the  sense  of  his  own  evil  disposition  " ;  —  which  Mr.  Ross  translates 
incomparably  better:  "Let  a  wicked  man  ascend  up  into  heaven  thai 
ho  may  escape  from  the  grasp  of  calamity,  even  thither  would  the 
hand  of  hi*  own  evil  heart  follow  him  with  misfortune." 

Hut  with  all  its  drawbacks,  we  accept  gratefully  this  volume.  A 
book  of  greater  worth,  or  that  deservqs  better  audience,  has  not  beea 
published  this  year. 

¥.  -  The  Stwtt  of  Hegel*  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Prinri- 
;*/«*,  Form,  ami  Matter.  By  James  Hutchinson  Stirling.  Lon- 
don:   Longmans.    1805.    2  vols.     8vo. 

Hi  \; vi  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  his  death-bed.  that  "he  left  be- 
hind him  but  one  man  who  understood  him:  and  he  didn't"  Whether 
thta  *a«  onlv  a  grim,  expiring  effort  of  the  philosopher  to  formulate 
mhv  moiv  ••  the  identity  of  contradictories"  or  whether  it  expressed 
hi*  detiiume  judgment  of  men  and  Hegelians  Mr.  Stirling  at  all 
ewut*  tv  persuaded  of  i:s  literal  conformity  to  fact,  and  sets  himself 
w<ih  pvat  alacrity  to  torment  Hegel's  tkmoo*  formulas  afresh,  with  a 
x  io*  to  makmc  ihom  give  up  the  ghost  they  are  supposed  to  be  haunted 
bv  \i\ev  Mudiou^y  rendering  Mr.  Stirling's  labor,  we  feel  free  to 
i»\piv«  ilte  «vn\i.';;o».  that,  if  anything  remains  of  Hegel  after  the 
WftMw.tiion,  d«'£';:;'.i.on.  digfetioa.  assimllaaou.  and  reproduction  he  hat 
here  u«doisys'.,\  he  »<  a  ho^xjea^y  sough  subject.  Hegel  u  to  be  wor- 
th^ e-ihvwmoivd  h<r  reader  oc\  in  tbe  pages  of  Mr.  Sorting.  The 
Vtv  ot  adwntunr  n\u>*  N?  pre^ceivnsly  strong  m  a  man,  if  he  prefer 
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iWpathle**  wilderncs-  1,  though  still  very  rough, 

easnrry  of  hi*  su  'iple. 

No  or  \ij  can  afford  to  overlook  Mr.  Stirling's 

bsk     We  |]  r  purs  an  excessive  estimate  uj)on  the  origi- 

Hlirr  of  tbe  *  1  as  a  disclosure  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 

>  rities  have  seen  in  effect  all  that  he  sees 
but  no  i  80  so  loving  a  study  to  Hegel,  no  one  has 

believing  A  mind  to  the*  exposition  of  his  subtile  dialectic, 
tod  no  one,  above  ail,  has  been  able  before  Mr.  Stirling  to  interpn 
*ith  A  tag&ciiy,  insight,  and  conscientiousness  vastly  exceeding  to  all 
BegeTs  owu.  It  is  a  service  done  to  Hegel  by  a  superior, 
not  an  inferior  mind,  by  one  who  has  labored  down  to  him  rather 
up;  and  hence  it  is  infinitely  more  suggestive  than  the  same 
id  -  at  the  hands  of  a  servile  follower.     In- 

done  to  Hegel  coram  populo  is,  the  book 
s#  a  much  greater  incidental  though  negative  service  to  those  great 
of  belief  in   the  human  mind  which   Hegel   passed  his  life  in 
isly  though  vainly  undermining.    The  work,  moreover,  is  replete 
ver  we  may  think  of  its  philosophic  sub- 
Tbe  author  is  a  man  of  classical  accomplishments,  of  the  stur- 
and  at  the  same  time  keenest  intellectual  faculty,  of  imagination 
to  stock  an  aviary  of  popular  poets.    Wilful,  prejudiced,  disiluin- 
the  lost  degree  of  literary  convention;  atldaoottfl  to  the  verge 
own  literary  grimaces  and  contortions;  toiling,  moiling 
ing,  _\  sputterit  hing  but  stuttering,  un- 

grievoiH  load  he  has  given  himself  to  carry,  vowed  body  and 
to  tbe  fin  of  his  client;  contemptuous,  scornful,  vitup 

of  what*-  breathing  deadly  slaughter  to  Sir  Wil- 

Hacnilio:  Mr,  Mill,  and  all  that  calls  itself  philos- 

;   langhtng  jolltest   laughter  at   Mr.   Darwin,   Mr.  Buckle,  Mr. 
md  whatsoever  calls  itself  enlightenment,  —  his 
hardly  tail,  wl  in  philosophic  merits  or  demerits,  to  be 

full  of  incidental  <  i  nation.     Now  and   then  tbe 

•tjl*  :i  very  decided  souffle  of  Carlyle,  and  this 

emewhal  abate*  it  for  in  all  tbe  finer  and  more  earnest  qual- 

iftiiei  of  mind,  Carlyle  is  a  mere  rampant  hoyden  beside  him. 
Tbe  hx*  gel  sets  himself  to  perform  is  to  account 

itnciples  sup* 
porpcm  ive  truth  of  all  ba 

m  creation  oo»  to  turn  it  from  a  pfa 

i  a  metaphyseal  reality  ;  tor  a  tbing  done 


i  dung  thought  by  God.     Existence  cxpreasea  u>  -i  creation 
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but  transition, ;  transition  of  the  One  into  the  Many,  and  then  a  eon- 
joint  transition  of  both  into  something  which  it  neither  unity  nor  plu- 
rality, and  therefore  intensely  unintelligible  to  the  human  faculties.  It 
is  as  if  you  should  say  first  ice,  then  water,  then  vapor,  and  pretend 
meanwhile  that  even  in  passing  into  vapor  the  solid  still  preserved  its 
solidity,  the  fluid  its  fluidity.  But  why  not  let  existence  alone  ?  Why 
torment  it  at  this  rate  in  order  to  make  it  explain  itself?  Because  it 
involves  on  its  face  a  contradiction  which  the  intellect  is  piqued  to  rec- 
oncile on  its  own  terms,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the  cheap  expe- 
dient of  an  actual  Divine  creation.  Existence  is  both  universal  and 
particular ;  it  is  one,  and  yet  it  is  many ;  it  has  a  rational  identity  and 
a  sensible  variety  or  difference ;  and  the  unity  of  the  mind  incessantly 
urges  us  to  do  away  with  this  patent  contradiction  by  the  disclosure  of 
a  latent  harmony.  Down  to  Hegel's  time,  Philosophy  had  done  little 
more  than  certify  the  contradiction ;  though  Kant,  as  Mr.  Stirling  la- 
bors to  show,  had  unwittingly  prepared  a  way  for  the  gradual  perfect 
adjustment  of  it  which  it  was  destined  to  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  by  his  doctrine  of  the 
of  the  subjective  element  in  existence  to  the  objective  element  To  Hegel 
himself,  however,  the  chief  merit  of  the  great  philosophic  atonement 
accrues ;  and  he  owes  his  distinction  to  a  most  audacious  dialectic  whose 
purpose  is  to  affirm  the  identity  of  contradictories ;  or,  what  i*  the  same 
thing,  to  suppress  the  individual  or  objective  and  absolute  element  ia 
existence,  by  running  it  into  the  universal,  which  is  its  subjective  or 
phenomenal  element ;  so  making  peace.  In  other  words,  Hegel  claims 
to  have  forever  perfected  science,  by  converting  the  subjective  logic  of 
the  schools  into  an  objective  logic,  or  identifying  being  and  thought. 
Thought  alone  is  being;  all  objective  existence  is  only  subjective 
thought  becoming  conscious  of  itself;  so  that  Plato  and  Hume,  Soc- 
rates and  Kant,  when  they  speculate  upon  existence  as  upon  a  some- 
thing alien  to  thought,  are  themselves  fatally  involved  in  its  law,  are 
themselves  an  integral  though  unsuspected  part  of  its  substance,  and 
immersed  beyond  all  chance  of  extrication  in  its  chaotic  flux.  For  the 
universe  is  not  God's  objective  work ;  it  is  his  subjective  thought ;  so 
that  we  who  think  the  universe  as  a  veritable  objective  projection  of 
the  Divine  power,  and  feel  our  own  personal  identity  secure  upon  that 
basis,  are  egregiously  deceived,  and  must  be  content  to  find  ourselves 
subjectively  absorbed  by  the  Divine  subjectivity.  There  are  not  two 
substances,  as  men  have  supposed,  mind  and  matter.  There  is  but  one 
substance,  mind ;  but  this,  by  the  bare  fact  of  its  identity,  implies  (so- 
cording  to  Hegel)  diversity ;  by  the  fact  of  its  simplicity,  implies  plu- 
rality ;  by  the  fact  of  its  Oftt-ness,  implies  o(A#r-neM ;  so  that  Nature  to 
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t  the  phenomenon  or  alternate  of  Logic  ;  n 
\eoomenau  or  otht 
tnthei*m.     Undoubtedly, 


of  God  ;  nothing,  the 


the  phenomenon  or 


Eat   ibis,  you   H  tafteiiBk     Undoubtedly.     If  being   and 

thou  eo  and  life,  are  identical,  then  we  all,  instead  of  being 

the  absolutely  distinct  personalities  we  seem  to  be,  are  only  part  and 
parcel  of  God's  thought  and  life,  and  must  submit  unrepiningly  to  our 
ittMTutHble  (ale,  whatever  it  may  be*  But  then  Mr.  Stirling  tells  you 
DOC  to  mind  the  charge  of  pantheism,  for  all  systems  of  thought,  Chris- 
tianity and  materialism  included,  end  in  pantheism ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
a  coa>uUtiun  to  you  that,  if  Hegel  is  a  pantheist,  he  is  at  least  no  mate- 
mini  ;  at  if  the  most  abject  materialism,  as  if  to  wallow  with  the  pigs, 
and  still  preserve  one's  identity,  were  not  infinitely  preferable  to  being 
absorbed  by  another  personality,  even  were  that  personality  God* 
let)  what  is"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  " truly  to  ttU  what  is,  —  this  it  is  to 
Hegel  to  philosophize  j  and  Hegel  never  seeks  to  transcend  what  is. 
Thai  which  is,  is  the  Absolute  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  if  we  should  be 
able  to  unwind  that  which  is,  out  before  our  eyes,  into  its  whole  system 
movements,  with  a  necessary  first  and  a  necessary  last  that 
rily  connect  and  cohere  together.  Thus  Hegel :  Thought  is  the 
itaJ  content*  of  the  universe ;  in  Nature  it  is  but  as  other,  and  in  a  sys- 
tem but  at  other  j  in  Spirit  it  returns  from  Nature  its  other,  into  its  own 
etK  is  by  its  own  self,  and  is  its  own  energy.  The  absolute  Spirit,  then, 
God,  is  the  fir  last,  and  the  universe  is  but  his  difference  and 

system  of  differences,  in  which  individual  subjectivities  have  but  their  part 
and  place*  Subjectivity,  however,  is  the  principle  of  central  energy 
and  life;  it  is  the  Absolute  Form,  The  thought  of  subjectivity  again, 
thai  is,  the  thought  it  thinks,  just  amounts  to  the  whole  system  of  objec- 
tive notions  which  are  the  absolute  contents  "  of  the  universe.     (Vol.  L 

p.  j. 

'Jiing  ean  be  plainer.  Thought  is  the  absolute  substance,  and  sub- 
jectivity the  absolute  form  of  thought :  what  we  all  of  u*  subjectively 
think,  therefore,  is  all  that  objectively  is,  is  the  sum  of  absolute 

vsf  lays  Mr.  Stirling,  "  is  man,  as  participant  in  the 
farm  and  the  absolute  matter,  raised  to  that  likeness  with  God  of  a 
Use  Bible  speaks;  but  God  himself  la  not  detracted  frum  nor  rendered 
MifttrilUoW*     This  is   very  naive  on    Mr.    Siding's  part.     It  IS  true 
that  God  ui  in  words,  but  in  effect  he  is  reduced  to 

imbeeilit  Nive,  but  only  thought, —  if  ha  cannot  act, 

but  only  think, —  why  not  half  so  powerful  as  any  creature 

be  baa  made,  nor  half  so  dignified  ;  for  no  ityle  of  charucter  among  men 
is  eo  justly  despiftcd  as  a  man  who  spend*  his  days  in  musing  about 
and  yet  never  acting.     Besides,  thought  is  a  purely  subjective 
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affection,  and  has  no  objective  reality.  Behind  thought,  in  other  words, 
there  must  always  be  a  somebody  who  thinks ;  so  that  if  God  be 
thought,  there  must  be  somebody  behind  God  of  whose  subjectivity  God 
is  an  outgrowth,  of  whom  God  is  the  thought  Thus  there  can  be  no 
way  so  effectual  to  derogate  from  the  Divine  personality,  as  to  repre- 
sent him  uncreative  or  producing  nothing ;  as  in  fact  to  represent  him 
as  himself  produced  by  an  illusion  of  our  thought  If  God  is  aB  that  ss, 
to  the  consumption  even  of  our  individuality, — if  he  is  —  in  so  far  as  be 
is  not  the  individual  horse  or  cow  or  tree  I  encounter  in  my  walk  — 
only  an  empty  and  helpless  abstraction,  floundering  forever  in  what  is 
not  himself  in  order  to  be  himself,  in  order  to  eke  oat  a  bare  logical 
subsistence,  —  then  he  instantly  ceases  to  be  the  legitimate  object  of  wor- 
ship we  have  hitherto  deemed  him  to  be,  ceases  in  fact  to  be  worthy  of 
remembrance.  To  the  common  mind  of  the  race,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  private  illumination,  God  means,  and  will  always  mean,  the  actual 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Preserver  of  all  that  is  ;  and  he  is  no  more  to 
be  identified  with  all,  or  anything,  that  is,  therefore,  than  the  parent  is 
to  be  identified  with  his  child,  the  painter  with  his  picture,  the  tree  with 
its  fruit  To  the  unsophisticated  understanding  God  means  the  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  which  every  moment  give  being  to  all  that  is,  but 
give  it  being  only  by  endowing  it  with  its  own  inextinguishable  iden- 
tity, or  total  subjective  contrariety  to  himself.  And  to  represent  a 
power  thus  munificently  exercised,  taking  back  with  one  hand  what  is 
communicated  by  the  other,  is  certainly  to  rob  it  of  all  flavor  of  Divin- 
ity, of  all  that  makes  it  adorable,  and  reduce  it  to  the  dimensions  of 
ordinary  juggling.  Would  it  not  fatally  detract  from  the  character  of 
a  father  to  represent  him  as  devouring  the  child  he  has  begotten,  or  re- 
claiming the  being  he  has  apparently  projected  from  himself,  under  the 
shameless  pretext  of  eking  out  his  own  personal  substance  or  achieving 
his  own  inchoate  existence  ?  This  is  exactly  what  Hegel  does,  —  turn 
God  into  a  huge  logical  ogre,  who  is  inhibited  from  devouring  his  own 
offspring  only  by  the  fact  of  his  having  none  to  devour,  —  by  the  fact  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  produce  offspring,  —  what  seems  such  being  only 
himself  in  negative  form.  But  let  Mr.  Stirling  finish  his  paragraph  :— 
M  Pantheism  is  true  of  Hegel's  system,  just  as  it  is  true  of  all  others, 
Christianity  and  materialism  included ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  system 
to  disprove  or  discountenance  a  personal  God ;  but  on  the  contrary." 

There  seems  no  little  effrontery  in  talking  of  Christianity  as  panthe- 
istic, when  one  holds,  as  Mr.  Stirling  does,  to  the  divinity  of  Christ; 
but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  nothing  in  Hegelianism  disproves  a 
personal  God,  his  audacity  becomes  stupendous.  By  a  u  personal 
God  "  men  can  only  mean  a  being  in  human  proportions ;  because  they 
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"•  but  of  the  human  form  of  personality,  whose  char- 
arte:  i  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  heart  and  head  in  action. 

Human  personality  is  made  up  of  thre«  %  in  other  words ;  —  two 

Mtyppctivn,  namely  affection  and  thought;  and  one  objective,  namely, 
two  former  attributes  fall  within  the  subject*  or  are  ge- 
uise  they  universalize  the  subject,  or  express  what  he  has  in 
with  all  subjective  existence;  the  latter  falls  without  the  sub- 
ject* or  is  specific,  because  it  individualizes  the  subject,  or  expresses 
what  be  is  in  distinction  from  every  other  subject.     If  man  were  n 

ive,  or  possessed  feeling  and  thought  alone,  he  would  present 
do  characteristic  difference  to  other  existence.  Were  he  purely  objec- 
tive, or  possessed  only  his  faculty  of  action,  he  would  have  no  com- 
m unity  with  other  existence,  but  would  be  his  own  substance  as  well  as 
his  own  form,  his  own  gtnus  as  well  as  his  own  species.  To  endow 
human  p.  .  the  object  and  subject  mu3t  perfectly  concur,  or  be 

married*  in  action.  Affection  is  never  its  own  end ;  never  suffices  to 
itself  It  tends  incessantly  to  merge  itself  in  thought;  craves  inces- 
santly tb  understanding;  and  is  then  most  blessed 
worn  the  understanding  of  its  own  proper  freedom  most  vigorously 
toward*  it.  mding,  again,  never  rests  in  itself,  but  in- 
ifly  aspires  to  action ;  being  then  most  in  health  and  rigor  when 
axfttniaJ  rircu&alanQtt  most  href  this  aspkatiooi  m  allow  sjftftfaw  and 

tboo'j  mselves  in  action* 

Thus  action  is  the  glory  of  man.  His  subjective  worth  is  nothing,  save 
m  tt  tends  to  objectify  itself;  his  love  and  his  wisdom  are  futile,  save 
as  tbey  bcPOPC  outwardly  productive.  How  shall  we  venture  to  attrib- 
ute a  lower  personality  to  Qod  than  this?  How  shall  we  ascribe  any 
higher  one  to  him  ?  But  does  HegelianUm  ascribe  any  such  personality 
as  this  to  God?     I  oably  not.    According  to  Hegel,  God  is  not 

only  totally  inactive  or  un product'  h  of  itself  ia  to  fall  short  of 

human  worth  ;  passive  to  his  own  constitutional  contents, 

which  hi  (o  fiill  below  the  ani  en  mineral  person- 

ality.    For  God,  according  gettan  dialectic,  is  negatived  and 

so  sabjeetirrly  constituted  by  man ;  being  vivified  or  self-pronounced 
by  not-being,  logic  by  fl  reason  by  th  by  fact;  so  that 

tkm  creative  movement  is  no  longer  from  within  to  without,  from  above 
to  below,  from  finer  to  grosser,  but  exactly  the  contrary :  the  obvious 
cooftcqurncf^  being  thai  the  free  Of  spiritual  and  infinite  afemenl  in  *-\- 
Imsmem  is  ftwan  ate  or  matter,  and  God  is  only  what  man  per- 

i  him  to 

It  m  palpable  enough,  on  Hegel's  scheme,  that  all  the  problems  which 
hitherto  puzzled  human  intelligence  will  soon  become  obsolete* 
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even  if  the  intellect  itself  should  not  grow  superfluous.  For  God  m 
all  that  is,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  as  all  that  is,  is  merely  thought, 
and  thought  is  purely  subjective,  so  all  we  who  think  or  possess  sub- 
jectivity are  in  our  measure  God.  "  The  thing  thought  and  the  fac- 
ulty thinking,''  says  Mr.  Stirling,  u  or  the  known  and  the  knowing,  are 
onel*  And  afterwards,  by  way  of  illustration,  he  says:  "Conceive 
your  thirty-two  teeth  negatively  reflected  into  themselves  as  a  case,  snd 
also  negatively  reflected  into  themselves  as  a  bite  (their  own  functional 
act),  and  through  this  rough-pictured  image  the  true  logical  notion  may 
shine  1 "  But  the  bite  of  the  teeth  is  not  into  themselves;  it  must  be 
into  something  objective  to  themselves.  So  analogically  God  cannot 
be  "thought"  save  in  so  far  as  he  is  either  the  attribute  of  a  tRjnlriipy 
subject,  or  else  objective  to  that  subject ;  and  cannot  be  known  save  in 
so  far  as  somebody  utterly  unidentical  with  himself  exists  to  know  him. 
"This  notion,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  « of  a  life  which  is  thought,  is  the 
ground  on  which  presumably,  after  Hegel,  we  must  rest  the  notion  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  We  are  moments  in  the  great  life ;  we  me 
the  great  life  ;  we  are  thought  and  we  are  life;  and  Nature  and  Time 
do  not  master  us  who  are  spirits,  but  we  them  which  are  but  forms  and 
pass."  (VoL  L  p.  148.)  Again  (p.  149) :  «  Hegel  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
revelation  that  God  is  man  and  man  God  " ;  —  which  it  is  a  very  gratui- 
tous thing  in  Hegel  to  do ;  for  the  most  that  Christianity  has  ever  been 
alleged  to  reveal  on  this  point,  by  its  most  orthodox  adherents,  is,  that 
God  became  a  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  a  man  made  him- 
self God  in  that  person.  To  talk  of  God  being  man  and  man  God  in 
any  abstract  sense,  or  as  implying  their  subjective  identity,  as  Hegel 
does,  is  not  to  honor,  but  flagrantly  to  dishonor  Christianity.  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, however,  continues :  "  Since  Christ,  God  is  inward  to  man ;  he  is 
our  conscience.  We  no  longer  ask  his  will  from  oracles  and  signs,  but 
from  our  own  selves,  that  is,  we  are  now  a  law  unto  ourselves;  we 
are  to  ourselves  in  the  place  of  God ;  we  are  to  oureelvee  God ;  God 
and  man  are  identified.  In  this  way  then,  too,  as  in  every  way,  is 
Christ  the  Mediator,  the  Redeemer,  the  Saviour." 

It  would  be  disingenuous  to  let  the  reader  suppose  that  Hegel,  or 
rather  Mr.  Stirling,  means  to  say  that  any  special  person  constitutes 
God.  He  means  that  all  men  together  constitute  him ;  that  he  is  the 
universal  self-consciousness  of  which  we  all  are  the  particulars ;  that 
you  and  I  and  every  one  are  particular  or  phenomenal  forms'  of  Goi, 
while  he  is  our  universal  or  substantial  form.  God  is  the  solid  of 
existence ;  man  the  fluidity  of  that  solidity :  or  God  is  the  clot  and  co- 
agulum  of  the  universe,  while  the  universe  is  the  solution  of  that  co- 
agulation.    Certainly  this  appears  to  simplify  thought,  as  Mr.  Stirling 
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but  it  is  only  by  destroying  it.  For  thought  is  relativ 
the  relation  of  an  inward  subject  to  an  outward  ob; 
ill  Hegel's  universe  the  object  utterly  merges  and  disappears  in  the 
The  formal  or  objective  element  in  existence,  or  whatsoever 
give*  individuality,  confesses  itself  illusory;  and  the  substantial  or  sub- 
jectrve  element,  what  gives  identity,  alone  survive?.  Thus,  accord- 
mc  (a  this  monstrous  dialectic,  Christ  mediates  between  God  and  man, 
sot  by  acquiescing  in  the  subjective  or  phenomenal  antagonism  of  his 
principal*,  and  turning  it  into  a  basis  for  any  amount  of  objective  reeon- 
harrnony ;  but  dimply  by  denying  it,  or  resolving  it  into  a 
tul  c  identity.     To  simplify  thought  at  this  insane 

is  really  to  stultify  it.     Man  has  no  existence  out  of  conscious  nesa, 
of  iu  ions.     His  unconscious  or  objective  being  is  ex- 

ively  it  he  exists  or  goes  forth  to  his  own  conscious- 

only  as  the  inward  subject  of  an  outward  object.  Now  according 
to  Hrgrl  we  are  objectively  or  unconsciously  out  of  all  true  relations 
to  God,  while  we  are  ly  or  consciously  identical  with  him! 

So  thai  our  ideal  to  all  eternity  must  be  to  revoke  our  spiritual  individ 
uality  at  illusory,  unreal,  undivine,  and  cleave  to  our  natural  identity  as 
the  sole  bend  of  our  perfect  ncss  !    This  is  pantheism  with  a  vengeance. 
U  is  first  cogitating  God  into  man,  and  then  man  into  God,  and  I 

and  man  into  mceivable  hybrid  or  neutrality  which 

i*  the  destruction  of  both.  Accordingly,  when  we  read  Mr.  Stirling's 
laudations  of  Kegels  cogitative  ability,  we  cannot  help  think- 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  an  ability  to  make  the  most  abject  nonsense 
the  roost  specious  sense.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to 
himself  so  forcibly  upon  an  understanding  like  Mr.  Stirling's,  so 
more  veracious  than  l»i>  own,  comes,  we  think,  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  B  enough  to  prize  thought  itself  beyond 

the  result*  of  thought,  to  honor  truth  as  an  end  rather  than  as  i  moans 
to  good,  to  val  .ike,  and  not  exclusively  asavi 

hide  of  motion.    Tl  irity  of  Hegel's  thou 

a*  nearly  as  f  I   racao,  or  with  almost  no  matter  to  fill  it  out. 

It  mnnot,  dm  with  verbal  symbols  and  still  re- 

main thought ;  but  it  so  as-  of  the  obliga- 

tion they  are  under  to  represent  above  all  the  objective  element  in 
that  they  turn  out  the  leanest,  most  g  .<i  disreputable 

of  servitor*  that  ever  wailed  upon  human  speech.     Xhi  n 
to  make  thought  or  subjectivity  absolute,  by  assigning  to  things 
a  purely  fallacious  objectivity,  or  un*  but 

a*  words  are  hero  to  attest  die  indomitable  objectivity  or  absoluteaeaa 
of  things  ao  far  as  thought  or  subjectivity  is  concerned,  a  primary  obli- 
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gation  impends  upon  the  system  to  eviscerate  words  of  their  material 
substance,  and  leave  them  pallid,  squeaking,  ineffectual  ghosts.  Hie 
system  attempts,  in  short,  to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion 
metaphysically,  to  construct  a  soul  without  a  body,  a  circumference 
without  a  centre.  It  offers  an  immense  bait,  consequently,  to  every  one 
who  has  time  and  inclination  to  speculate  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  spec- 
ulation, and  who  naturally  finds  it  irksome  to  be  held  to  a  rigid  ac- 
countability while  doing  so. 

u  Very  obscure,"  says  Mr.  Stirling,  "  very  obscure  certainly  in  many 
respects,  is  the  system  of  Hegel,  and  in  none,  perhaps,  obscurer  than  m 
how  we  conceive  God  as  a  Subjective  Spirit,  and  man  as  a  Subjective 
Spirit,  and  God  and  man  as  in  mutual  relation."  (Vol.  I.  p.  244.)  We 
beg  Mr.  Stirling's  pardon.  Hegel's  system  is  obscure  enough  ;  but  it  * 
not  the  least  obscure  on  the  point  in  question.  Hegel  turns  the  mutual 
relation  of  God  and  man  into  a  mere  anastomosis  or  inosculation,  by 
which  what  either  party  may  claim  as  superficial  objective  difference 
from  the  other  becomes  converted  into  profounder  subjective  identity; 
so  that  each  party  logically  negates  both,  and  both  together  deny  all  ob- 
jective reality  to  either.  Surely  Mr.  Stirling  can  feel  no  obscurity  oa 
this  point  Intussusception  is  the  expressive  metaphor  by  which  he 
more  than  once  ventures  to  image  the  relation  in  question  ;  and  iafttf- 
susception  means  the  lapse  of  one  part  of  an  intestine  into  another,  by 
which  circulation  becomes  forcibly  arrested,  and  life  in  the  whole  system 
promptly  extinguished.  The  symbol  is  ludicrously  instructive;  our 
only  wonder  is,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Stirling's  pith  should  continue  to  ad- 
mire a  dialectic  to  which  it  is  so  every  way  apt,  a  dialectic  which  rep- 
resents thought  as  stifled  in  its  own  entrails,  or  as  inflating  itself  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  apparent  objectivity,  only  that  it  may  the  more  hope- 
lessly collapse  into  its  own  imbecile  subjectivity. 

The  ordinary  sane  thought  of  mankind,  unsophisticated  by  pedants, 
feels  no  embarrassment  on  this  subject.  To  ordinary  thought,  or  com- 
mon sense,  two  opposing  subjects  like  infinite  and  finite,  God  and  man, 
can  know  no  mutual  relation  but  by  means  of  some  common  object 
They  are  and  must  be  in  themselves,  or  subjectively,  out  of  all  relation, 
—  for  what  has  infinite  in  common  with  finite,  God  with  man  ?  —  and  can 
never  come  into  reciprocal  connection,  therefore,  save  objectively,  or  in 
reference  to  some  third  or  neutral  term.  Thus  infinite  and  finite  are 
reconciled  not  in  themselves  or  subjectively,  but  objectively  or  in  Na- 
ture, which  is  the  realm  neither  of  infinite  by  itself  nor  finite  by  itself 
but  of  both  alike  blent  in  the  unity  of  the  indefinite.  And  so,  also,  God 
and  Man  arc  never  reconciled  in  themselves  or  subjectively,  since  they 
must  always  be  out  of  all  subjective  accord,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
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Nature,  according  to  Hegel,  is  not  the  outward  or  objective  form 
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and  perspicuity  could  fail,  in  studying  Hegel,  to  correct  the  one  and 
detect  the  other.  First,  a  brief  word  as  to  the  quibble.  Being  (seyn), 
says  Hegel,  is  equivalent  to  nothing  (nichts).  Why?  Because,  if  70a 
conceive  of  being  in  itself,  or  undetermined  to  manifestation,  you  neces- 
sarily conceive  nothing ;  so  that  being  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  con- 
crete existence,  implies  nothing,  and  hence  in  itself  if  nothing.  How 
then?  you  reply  to  Hegel  Being,  regarded  as  infinite,  implies,  if  jot 
please,  the  absence  of  finite  manifestation,  the  absence  of  all  existence 
or  going-forth  from  itself;  but  it  implies  such  absence  where?  Mani- 
festly, to  our  finite  perception,  and  there  only.  We  who  are  not  infinite 
being,  but  mere  finite  existence,  can  of  course  know  nothing  of  such 
being  save  as  it  becomes  imaged  to  us  in  finite  form ;  so  that  when  we 
say,  "  Being  regarded  infinitely  or  in  itself  is  equivalent  to  nothing,"  we 
can  only  mean  to  say,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  stultify  ourselves,  that 
it  has  that  negative  value  to  our  intelligence ;  since  we  are  incapable 
of  apprehending  being  in  itself,  and  restricted  to  recognizing  it  onjr 
in  finite  manifestation.  Thus  the  total  philosophic  scope  of  the  obser- 
vation inures,  not,  as  Hegel  would  have  it,  to  either  the  positive  or 
negative  conception  of  what  being  tit  itself  \s  or  implies,  but  simply  to 
the  virtual  affirmation  of  our  own  dense  and  necessary  ignorance  of  all 
that  goes  to  characterize  being  in  itself. 

Now  the  obvious  juggle  of  Hegel,  when  he  affirms  the  identity  of 
being  and  nothing,  consists  in  his  quietly  suppressing  this  necessary  ref- 
erence to  our  intelligence,  —  consists,  in  short,  in  his  attempting  to  pas) 
off  upon  our  understanding  a  fact  of  relation  for  an  absolute  fact.  Bat 
assuredly  Hegel  did  not  thus  juggle  with  words  consciously.  He 
cheated  himself  more  than  he  cheated  his  reader.  What  then  was  the 
fundamental  defect  of  observation  which  led  him  to  do  both  one  and 
the  other? 

It  consisted  in  his  giving  —  after  Kant  —  to  the  substantial  or  sub- 
jective element  in  existence  the  rightful  primacy  of  its  formal  or  objec- 
tive element ;  so  that  the  known  object  no  longer  shaped  the  knowing 
subject,  but  vice  versa,  to  the  practical  confounding  of  infinite  and  finite, 
and  the  turning  of  day  into  night  in  every  accessible  sphere  of  human 
intelligence.  For  if  the  subject  implies  or  involves  in  itself  the  object, 
if  the  thing  knowing  involves  in  itself  the  thing  known,  then,  as  the  con- 
tained must  yield  to  the  container,  we  know  only  what  is  ourselves,  or 
knowing  and  known  are  identical ;  so  that  there  is  no  such  actual  thing 
either  as  knowing  or  known,  either  as  subject  or  object,  but  only  such  a 
perpetual  flux  of  either  of  these  into  the  other  as  amounts  to  a  perpet- 
ual negation  of  both,  and  turns  the  universe  into  a  pure  illusion ;  not  the 
illusion  men  have  always  deemed  it  to  be  in  relation  to  some  more  real 
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fSitfttteo,  but  an  absolute  illusion,  —  an  illusion  not  merely  to  the  re: 
bat  la  the  very  senses  themselves    Ba  <'tly  opposite  conception 

is  the  tree  on.  ect  implies  the  subject;   existence  implies 

rm  implies  sul  <  rror  implies  trutli ;  difference  impliea 

For  if  the  contrary  wW8  true,  then 
would  fail  into  the  subjection  of  its  own  subjectivity ;  and  as 
»j«rt  exL-t<  only  from  the  object,  so  the  disappearance  of  the  ob- 
it* own  subjectivity  would  entail  the  disappearance  also  of  the 
is  no  subject  of  thought,  oi'  course  thought 

expires.    Again,  it'  being  implied  existence  ind  do*  vice  versa^ 
_>  would  exist,  or  go  forth  into  manifestation,  before  they  had 
being;  thi  y  would  actually  appear  to  others  before  they 

were  in  then  which  would  turn  the  earth  into  a  very 

<  r  place  of  abode  than  it  is  at  present*     So,  too,  if  substance 
1  of  explii  we  should  make  the  acquaintance 

r  bodily  trunk  and  its  met  ilj  bj  the  mediation  of  its  viscera, 

gfc  and  stomach ;  or  we  should  be  able  to  discriminate  the 
ie,  not  by  its  outer  form,  but  only  by  its  in- 
u.     Then,  again,  if  truth  imply  error  or  involve  it,  truth 
always  l>e  impure ;  it  may  be  outwardly  specious  or  fair,  but  in- 
be  corrupt.     And  finally,  if  identity  imply  diversity,  and 
case  truly  is,  diversity  identity,  why,  then  the  more  I  ditfer 
Irani  'he  greater  grows  my  identity  with  myself.     Upon  this 

pom  fallacy  of  observation,  nevertheless,  the  total  Kantian  raetaphysic 
a  rounded;  and  what  r  fore,  have  we  to  wonder  that  the  last 

word  bequeathed  to  human  hope  by  that  netaptrjrie  i-,  according  to 
1,  motion  without  i  tniog  without  ever  attaining; 

I  ling  to  i  l  and  clear-sighted  Schopenhauer,  gradual 

Annihilation, 
TI- 
LL. 
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It  m  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  by  tho  publication  of 
v  de  Philosophic  Positive,  A  ante 

ted  task  of  oi  :i  coheret 

LHd  and  the  mcti.  uen, 

ran  i  Ivanoed 

.  and  during  il  which  has  elapsed  ompleticm, 

with  mure  or  le*s  approval  by  Mr.  Mill, 
Urote,  and  hi  Lewi*,  explained  and  defended  by   Mr, 
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Lewes  and  M.  Littr£,  partially  adopted  by  Mr.  Buckle,  adversely  criti- 
cised by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  violently  attacked  by  the  entire  a  priori 
school  of  philosophers  and  theologians  —  have  seriously  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  large  part  of  the  thinking  public.  The  term  " positivism" 
has  won  for  itself  a  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy  beside  the 
older  names  u  idealism  "  and  "  scepticism,"  as  indicating  a  distinct  and 
important  phase  in  the  development  of  speculative  thought  But  Hi 
more  recent  introduction  into  philosophic  language  has  not  availed  to 
protect  it  from  those  ambiguities  of  interpretation  which  envelop,  ti 
With  a  halo,  the  latter  time-honored  appellations.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  are  most  persons  from  having  a  distinct  idea  of  what  they  mean 
when  they  speak  of  positivism,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  classed 
as  positivists  men  like  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  whose  opinions  has  been  but  slightly  if  at  all  determined 
by  the  speculations  of  M.  Comte.  To  call  these  men  positivists  is  to 
necessitate  such  an  extension  of  the  term  as  to  include  all  truly  scien- 
tific investigators  of  phenomena,  from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Newton 
downwards.  This  vagueness  results  naturally  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  M.  Comte's  most  prominent  doctrines  did  not  originate 
with  himself,  but  were  held  by  him  in  common  with  many  thinkers, 
both  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages.  Not  only  as  a  discoverer  of  new 
truths,  but  as  an  organizer  of  those  already  discovered,  did  he  announce 
himself  to  the  world. 

At  the  present  time,  when  such  a  general  interest  is  felt  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  M.  Comte,  and  such  a  wide-spread  curiosity  is  manifested  to 
know  in  what  that  philosophy  really  consists,  a  work  like  the  one  now 
before  us  is  most  welcome.  Mr.  Mill  is  admirably  qualified  to  furnish 
us  with  a  clear  and  trustworthy  exposition  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
His  own  researches  have  led  him  over  the  same  paths  which  were 
traversed  by  M.  Comte,  and  the  results  of  his  meditations  on  the  proper 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  scientific  exploration  were  laid  before  the 
world  nearly  a  generation  ago,  in  his  u  System  of  Logic,"  —  a  work 
which  in  our  opinion  is  as  important  a  contribution  to  human  knowl- 
edge as  the  Philosophic  Positive  itself.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  number  of  opinions  held  in  common  by  the  two,  to  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Mill's  well-known  candor,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  fair 
treatment  of  the  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mill's  eminence  as  an 
original  thinker  prevents  him  from  ever  abdicating  the  position  of  t 
critic  for  that  of  a  disciple. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  scientific  thinkers,  M.  Comte  asserts 
the  universality  and  invariability  of  natural  laws ;  and  he  coincides  in 
the  opinion,  held  by  one  great  school  of  psychologists  since  Locke,  that 
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all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience.  But  his  emphatic  and  de- 
termined rejection  of  the  methods  of  subjective  psychology  leaves  him 
so  destitute  of  the  means  for  establishing  this  doctrine,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  coherent,  though  doubtless  an  indispensable,  portion 
of  his  system.  Allied  to  this  theorem  is  that  of  the  relativity  of  all 
knowledge,  which  also  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Positive  Philosophy.  It 
has  been  held  with  more  or  less  consistency  by  a  vast  number  of  think- 
ers from  Protagoras  downward,  including  in  the  list  of  its  adherents 
many  whose  antagonism  on  most  other  points  has  been  unqualified, 
—  men  such  as  Aristotle  and  Bruno,  Averroes  and  Bacon,  Hume  and 
Kant.  In  relation  to  this  dogma,  M.  Comte  is  the  natural  successor 
of  Brown.  As  Mr.  Mill  truly  remarks,  "the  doctrine  and  spirit  of 
Brown's  philosophy  are  entirely  positivist,  and  no  better  introduction 
to  positivism  than  the  early  part  of  his  Lectures  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced." While,  curiously  enough,  Brown's  most  redoubtable  opponent, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  has  also  verbally  adopted  this  positive  theorem, 
although  his  simultaneous  assertion  of  the  principles  of  Natural  Dual- 
ism sufficiently  shows  that  he  never  really  understood  it  Hume  was 
probably  its  first  consistent  supporter,  though  he  often  pushes  scepti- 
cism to  the  point  of  denial,  apparently  maintaining  the  relativity  not 
only  of  all  knowledge,  but  of  all  existence  likewise.  Not  so  M.  Comte, 
who  ever  implicitly  recognizes  the  existence  of  noumena,  while  insist- 
ing upon  their  eternal  banishment  to  the  realm  of  the  Unknowable. 
We  should  strive,  therefore,  not  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  phenomena, 
either  primary  or  final,  but  only  to  formulate  the  laws  of  their  co- 
existence and  sequence.  With  the  study  of  phenomena  as  causes,  i.  e. 
as  invariable  antecedents  of  other  phenomena,  M.  Comte  has  never,  as 
it  has  been  foolishly  asserted,  found  fault.  His  philosophy  is  entirely 
concerned  with  the  investigation  of  these,  in  distinction  from  noumenal 
causes,  the  origin  of  phenomena,  and  the  end  for  which  they  exist  Of 
this  bridge  of  Time,  which  man  and  Nature  alike  are  traversing,  he 
forbids  us  to  strain  our  vision  in  vain  efforts  to  discern  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  immersed  as  they  both  are  in  the.utter  darkness  of  eternity. 

But  though  M.  Comte  did  not  originate  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  all  knowledge,  and  though  while  ignoring  psychologic  research  he 
can  in  no  wise  prove  it,  he  has  yet,  as  Mr.  Mill  observes,  made  it  in  a 
great  measure  his  own  doctrine  by  his  method  of  treating  it  The  first 
distinctive  feature  of  his  philosophy  is  the  assertion,  that,  in  its  investi- 
gation cf  nature,  the  human  mind  has  passed  through  three  essentially 
different  stages.  These  are,  first,  the  Theological  stage,  in  which  all 
phenomena  are  viewed  as  resulting  from  the  volitions  of  supernatural 
agents ;  second,  the  Metaphysical  stage,  in  which  phenomena  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  determined  by  the  existence  of  inherent  occult  causes ;  and, 
third,  the  Positive  stage,  in  which,  the  search  for  causes  being  aban- 
doned, the  mind  rests  content  with  grouping  phenomena  according  to 
their  relations  of  coexistence  and  succession.  The  exposition  of  thk 
law  of  intellectual  development  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Mill's  volume,  and  is,  we  think,  both  lucid  and  profound.  But  we  can* 
not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Mill  in  accepting  the  theorem  as  a  true  and  ade- 
quate statement  of  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has  pursued.  Ai 
such  a  statement,  we  believe  it  to  be  imperfect  and  superficial,  though 
containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth  to  have  made  its  application  to 
the  study  of  history  result  in  sundry  minor  generalizations  of  the  high- 
est value.  The  " positive"  method  of  contemplating  phenomena  it 
doubtless  becoming  exclusively  prevalent  with  scientific  explorers; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  name  "  positivism,"  after  losing  its  more  special 
connotations,  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  the  designation  of  scientific 
thought  in  general.  The  naturalistic  tendencies  observable  in  Socrates 
and  Aristotle,  organized  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  represented  by 
subsequent  discoverers,  might  thus  without  inaccuracy  be  considered 
"  positive." 

The  second  distinctive  feature  of  M.  Comte's  philosophy  is  its  ar- 
rangement of  the  sciences  in  such  an  order  that  those  which  deal  with 
the  most  general  and  least  complex  relations  are  studied  prior  to  those 
which  treat  of  relations  more  special  and  involved.  M.  Comte  distin- 
guishes between  the  abstract  sciences,  "  which  have  to  do  with  the  lawt 
which  govern  the  elementary  facts  of  nature,"  and  the  concrete  sci- 
ences, which  "  concern  themselves  only  with  the  particular  combinations 
of  phenomena  which  are  found  in  existence."  Thus  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry are  the  abstract  sciences  corresponding  to  the  concrete  science 
Mineralogy,  while  Zoology  and  Botany  deal  with  concrete  examples  of 
thfc  abstract  laws  enunciated  by  Physiology.  Leaving  the  concrete 
sciences  out  of  consideration,  M.  Comte  arranges  the  abstract  sciences 
as  follows :  I.  Mathematics ;  II.  Astronomy ;  III.  Physics  (comprising 
the  sciences  of  Weight,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  and  Electricity)  ;  IV.  Chem- 
istry ;  V.  Biology ;  and  VI.  Sociology.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  each  science,  he  attempts  to  apply  the  same  principle  of 
advancing  from  the  general  to  the  special ;  thus,  in  Mathematics,  the 
laws  of  number  are  to  be  studied  before  those  of  magnitude,  and  these 
again  before  those  of  equilibrium.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
branches  of  Physics,  however,  this  principle  evidently  fails ;  it  being 
impossible  to  assert  that  the  phenomena  of  weight  and  pressure  are 
less  general  than  those  of  heat,  or  perhaps  even  those  of  light  The 
omission  of  a  science  of  Psychology  from  the  above  scheme  will  be 
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deemed  by  rnust  persons  a  grave  defect.     Nor  can  M,  Comte  be  said 
lo  hj»Tr*  at  all  mended  the  matter  by  tead  (we  blush 

ite  of  these  de- 
fect*, tbe  advantages  of  studying  the  science*  in   this  order  will  be 
pnt*d  by  i  :   being  manit»  tab  srienee  rnrniebei  almost 

independable  I  vhile   throwing  compar- 

by  its  predecessors.     Each 
science  too  ha*  methods  of  b  culiar  to  itself;  and  it  u 

elaborate  that  we  consider  the  most  perma- 

nently vaJualu  contributions  to  philosophy.     But  wo 

tlo  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  this  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
the  true  order  of  their  histi  lopment;  and 

while  each  science  has  experienced  successively  the  application 
^logical,  the  nv  d,  and  the  positive  methods,  the  order 

m  whk'h  I  the  positive  stage  conforms  to  the  order  in 

:i  ilu-y  are  here  placed.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  serial  ar- 
rangement can  represent  either  the  true  relations  of  the  sciences  to  each 
other,  or  I  ty  with  which  they  have  advanced  to- 

ward perfection.     The  simplicity  of  the  phenomena  with  which  they 
deal  is  far  from  being  the  only  condition  which  ha*  determined 

i  tion.     And  we  therefore   differ  from  Mr.  Mill  in   thinking  that 
Mr*  Spencer  has  entirely  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  M.  Comtek  d 
ieaii  1  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  however 

valuable  it  may  be  as  a  help  to  study. 

ria  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  social  evo- 
lution lha  msclf.     He  claims  the  right  to  be 
caiV<                                          ttor  of  the  science  of  society.     We  are 
among  tbe  number  of  those  who  are  disposed  t«>  gr  this  lofty 

think  that  the 
who)  be  said  to  exist.    Much  baa  End* 

the  way  for  such  n  irna- 

btr  value  have  been  ma  !v  town  that  so- 

cial pbrn-  iper  objer  H  i  I  i  c  t  reat  m  e n  t.     A 

pioneers  ol  M.  Comte  will  always  bold  an  boom 

place-     1 

and  bis  view-.  t  wholly  rarely  without  a  large 

amount  of  truth.     Bifl  1  ion   I  Marty  admiration 

whatever  is  great  and  good  In  tbe  past,  are  moral  qualities  beyond  all 
praise. 

It  is  impossible,  m  <c  space,  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 

lrnirabtv  and  commented  on  in   Mr. 

i  volttjne.     To  M.  Oomttnl  later  speculation*  we  A  u  to 
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refer,  further  than  to  express  our  opinion  that  they  are  a  tissue  of  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  vagaries  ever  conceived  outside  of  Bed- 
lam ;  or,  remembering  all  that  the  world  owes  M.  Comte,  we  migbt 
less  harshly  and  not  less  truly  call  them  the  most  mournful  ezhibkioa 
furnished  by  the  annals  of  philosophy  of  a  great  mind  utterly  shattered 
and  ruined.  It  is  a  spectacle  to  which  we  cannot  refute  our  pitying 
sympathy,  even  while  we  are  unable  to  repress  our  contempt,  We 
have  no  criticism  to  make  on  Mr.  Mill's  treatment  of  the  subject,  whtck 
is  in  the  main  sober  and  just.  But  we  are  surprised  at  the  remaik 
with  which  he  concludes  the  book,  that  M.  Comte  should  be  considered 
as  great  a  thinker  as  either  Descartes  or  Leibnitz,  and  hardly  more  ex- 
travagant than  they.  M.  Comte's  achievements  have  indeed  been  great. 
But  neither  in  the  amount  of  mental  effort  implied  by  them,  nor  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  consequences,  can  they  ever  be  compared  to  Des- 
cartes'* application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  or  to  Leibnitz's  discovery  of 
the  differential  calculus.  Our  surprise  is  all  the  greater  since,  in  his  re- 
cent work  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mill  has  shown  himself  quite 
capable  both  of  appreciating  the  transcendent  merits  of  Descartes,  and 
of  sympathizing  with  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  eccentricities  of 
Leibnitz.  M.  Comte  might  in  some  respects  be  more  justly  compared 
to  Bacon ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  Copernican  system,  which  has  so 
often  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  narrowness  of  the  latter,  seems 
after  all  a  trifling  blemish,  when  we  remember  how  persistently  M. 
Comte  ignores  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  department  of  Psychol- 
ogy. The  above  is  one  of  the  rare  ca&es  in  which  Mr.  Mill  must  be 
accused  of  haste  and  partiality.  And  we  deem  it  not  inconsistent  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  noble  qualities  to  say  that,  while  his  aim  is  ever 
to  present  in  the  most  favorable  light  opinions  from  which  he  differs, 
he  does  not  always  succeed  in  maintaining  the  impartial  attitude  so  in- 
dispensable in  a  critic,  and  of  which  Bayle  has  given  us  perhaps  the 
finest  example. 


4.  —  Life  and  fetters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1817-  1853.  Edited  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  M.  A.,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin.  Boston: 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     18G5.     2  vols.    12mo.    pp.  xiv.  and  352,  359. 

Frederick  William  Robertson,  a  name  familiar  to  and  beloved 
by  thousands,  wits  the  eldest  son  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and 
was  born  in  London  on  the  3d  of  February,  181 6.  His  earliest  years 
were  passed  at  Leith  Fort  and  at  Beverly  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  en- 
tered the  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  having  been  previously 
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bt  for  several  years  by  his  father,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high 
character.  In  1829  the  family  went  to  Tours,  -where  he  attended  a 
French  academy,  and  also  studied  the  classics  under  an  English  tutor ; 
but  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  his  father 
returned  to  England,  and  Frederick  was  immediately  placed  in  the  New 
Academy  at  Edinburgh.  Afterward  he  attended  the  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  at  eighteen  he  returned  home,  with  the  purpose  of  enter- 
iag  on  the  active  duties  of  life.  As  a  boy  he  had  shown  a  great  fond- 
ness for  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physical  geography,  and  he  had 
acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  But 
from  the  first  he  had  felt  a  special  longing  for  the  profession  of  arms ; 
and  be  never  lost  his  early  taste  for  it.  "  I  was  rocked  and  cradled," 
he  wrote  in  later  years,  "  to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  very  name 
of  such  things  sounds  to  me  like  home.  A  review,  suggesting  the 
conception  of  a  real  battle,  impresses  me  to  tears ;  I  cannot  see  a  reg- 
iment manoeuvre,  nor  artillery  in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensa- 
tion." Again,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Chillian  wallah,  nearly  ten  years 
after  he  had  entered  the  ministry,  he  said,  with  something  of  sadness 
m  the  very  words :  "  I  wish  I  had  been  with  my  own  gallant,  wondrous 
regiment  in  that  campaign."  And  at  a  still  later  period  he  wrote :  "  I 
turn  to  the  history  of  military  adventures  and  to  science  with  a  sense 
of  refreshment  and  home,  which  intensifies  as  life  goes  on."  His  father, 
however,  thought  that  his  character  and  deep  religious  feelings  would 
find  little  to  satisfy  their  cravings  in  a  life  passed  in  barracks ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  articled  as  clerk  to  a  solicitor  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds* 
The  year  which  he  spent  in  the  study  of  the  law  was  doubtless  of  much 
advantage  to  him  in  training  him  to  habits  of  exact  thought  and  clear 
statement;  but  the  confinement  of  an  office  proved  injurious  to  hie 
health,  and  he  soon  broke  down. 

His  thoughts  at  once  reverted  to  the  army,  and  his  father  at  length 
deemed  it  best  to  conform  to  what  seemed  the  natural  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius. An  application  was  made  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  commission ; 
and  on  its  refusal  on  the  ground  of  his  youth,  his  name  was  placed  on 
the  list  for  a  cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India.  He  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  preparations  for  a  career  to  which  he  had  looked 
forward  so  eagerly,  and  soon  became  an  accomplished  rider,  a  skilful 
•hot,  and  an  excellent  draughtsman ;  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
even  more  thoroughly  for  the  service,  he  studied  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  India,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  English  against  the  natives.  In  these  studies  two  years 
were  passed,  but  receiving  no  reply  to  his  second  application,  he  seems 
to  hare  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  commission.    Under  these  cir- 
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cumstances  he  was  disposed  to  yield  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who 
thought  they  saw  in  him  the  elements  of  a  successful  and  devoted 
minister.  After  some  hesitation,  he  left  the  final  decision  to  his  father, 
and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "  with  a  romantic  instinct  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  transcended  the  bounds  of  prudence,  he  resolved  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  his  whole  life."  His  father  decided  to  send  him 
immediately  to  Oxford ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1837,  he  was  entered 
of  Brasenose  College.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  received  the  long- 
expected  letter,  offering  him  a  cavalry  commission.  "  Had  it  arrived 
three  weeks  sooner,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  had  never  entered  the 
Church ;  but  arriving  after  his  matriculation,  his  father  considered  that 
God  had  directed  the  circumstances,  and  the  commission  was  declined." 
It  was,  however,  a  source  of  gratification  to  Robertson  that  a  comma- 
eion  had  been  offered,  since,  as  he  told  a  friend,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
he  had  entered  the  Church  because  he  could  not  get  into  the  army. 

At  Oxford  he  did  not  compete  for  honors,  though  he  gave  evidence 
of  much  accurate  scholarship ;  and  so  eagerly  did  he  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  a  residence  there,  that  at  first  he  attended  lecture* 
for  sixteen  hours  a  week.  The  social  and  moral  tone  of  the  place  dis- 
appointed him ;  and  during  much  of  the  time  he  appears  to  have  been 
restless,  discontented,  and  uncomfortable,  though  his  friends  were  select- 
ed from  the  purest,  most  thoughtful,  and  best-read  men  in  the  Univer- 
sity. "To  think  that  men  should  have  nothing  better  to  converse 
about  than  all  this  trash ! "  was  his  frequent  and  emphatic  exclamation. 
u  I  well  remember  on  one  occasion,"  writes  a  college  friend,  **  after  gath- 
ering around  him  a  breakfast-party  of  reading  and  rising  men,  —  men 
of  acknowledged  intelligence  and  information,  —  the  distress  and  almost 
disgust  with  which,  subsequent  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  he  com- 
mented on  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  which  had  not  risen  so  high,  or 
proved  so  intellectual  and  improving,  as  he  had  anticipated  from  the 
class  and  character  of  the  men  selected  for  invitation."  Evidently  he 
had  not  felt  that  need  of  relief  from  severe  studies  which  most  men 
experience ;  and  through  his  whole  life  we  may  trace  more  or  less  of 
the  ascetic  element  in  his  character.  At  first  he  was  drawn  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  Tractarian  movement,  which  then  engrossed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  men  at  Oxford ;  but  a 
critical  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  satisfied  him  that  the  Tracta- 
rian views  on  the  baptismal  question  were  unsound,  and  he  gradually 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Church,  with  a 
decided  inclination  to  Calvinism.  He  studied  carefully  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Calvin's  Institutes,  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ranke's  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  and  other  controversial  works.    So  strongly  did  ha 
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adhere  to  these  opinions,  and  in  so  narrow  a  spirit,  that  we  find  him 

denying  the  Christian  name  to  those  with  whom  he  differed  at  this 
time,  and  predicting  the  future  punishment  of  men  with  whom  at  a  later 
period  he  would  gladly  have  co-operated,  even  if  he  did  not  actually 
adopt  their  opinions  in  a  slightly  modified  form.     "  Yesterday  I  dined 

with  M. ,"  he  says  in  a  letter  written  a  year  or  two  after  he  had 

entered  the  ministry.  "  They  were  very  attentive,  and  the  conversa- 
tion on  all  manner  of  subjects  extremely  interesting,  till  we  came  to 
discuss  the  advantages  of  creeds  for  a  church.  He  was  for  admitting 
all  shades  of  opinion.  I  represented  the  object  of  our  Church,  to  admit 
all  whose  opinions  differed  on  subjects  not  fundamental,  and  to  exclude 
others.  But  it  soon  turned  out  that  our  views  of  fundamental  questions 
differed  entirely,  and  I  told  him  we  could  not  consider  one  who  denied 
the  Deity  of  Christ  a  Christian.  I  used  this  term,  because  I  knew  he 
would  admit  the  divinity.  He  then  told  me  that  he  did  not  hold  the 
Deity.  I  said  I  could  not  retract,  and  must  tremble  for  him.  This 
led  to  a  hot  and  long  discussion."  In  striking  contrast  with  this  decla- 
ration we  may  place  the  deliberate  judgment  of  his  later  years.  "  I 
think  some  pantheists  are  nearer  the  truth  than  most  Evangelicals,"  he 
wrote  in  1849. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Oxford  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester; and  on  the  following  Sunday,  July  19th,  1840,  he  began  his 
labors  as  curate  of  the  united  parishes  of  St  Maurice,  St  Mary  Kal- 
endar,  and  St.  Peter  Colebrook,  in  Winchester.  Here  he  remained  for 
about  a  year,  when  his  health  gave  way  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
relief  in  a  visit  to  the  Continent  He  had  begun  his  ministry  with  strong 
ascetic  inclinations.  "  He  restricted  himself  to  all  but  necessary  expenses, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  income  on  the  poor,"  says  his  biographer.  "  He 
created  a  system  of  restraint  in  food  and  sleep.  For  nearly  a  year  he 
almost  altogether  refrained  from  meat  He  compelled  himself  to  rise 
early."  He  read  Thomas  a  Eempis  and  other  books  of  that  class,  tend- 
ing to  weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  character,  as  he  afterward 
asserted ;  and  the  only  thing  about  him  which  was  not  changed  in  his 
later  years  was  his  fidelity  to  duty.  "  His  letters  of  this  time  are 
scarcely  worth  reading,"  as  his  biographer  well  remarks ;  and  we  can 
readily  believe  that  "  it  is  painful  to  read  his  diary,  in  which  all  his  inward 
life  is  mapped  out  into  divisions,  his  sins  and  errors  labelled,  selfishness 
discovered  in  all  his  efforts  and  resolves,  and  lists  made  out  of  the  graces 
and  gifts  which  he  needed  especially."  None  of  the  sermons  preached 
at  this  time,  we  believe,  have  been  printed  ;  but  we  are  told  that  they 
contain  all  the  characteristic  doctrines  against  which  he  so  strongly  pro- 
tested at  Brighton,  and  that  they  are  "  startlingly  inferior  "  to  his  later 
discourses. 
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He  travelled  but  little  on  the  Continent,  and  his  absence  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  his  tour  ending  at  Geneva,  where  he  met,  and  after  a 
short  acquaintance  married,  Helen,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George  Wil- 
liam Denys,  Bart  For  some  months  after  his  return,  his  health  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  regular  duties ;  but  in  the  summer 
of  1842  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham.  In 
this  position  he  remained  for  nearly  five  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  for  some  reason  which  can  only  be  conjectured  from  his  biog- 
rapher's cautiously  worded  narrative,  his  connection  with  the  church 
was  terminated,  and  he  again  went  abroad.  At  first  he  had  entertained 
a  great  admiration  for  his  rector,  and  they  seem  to  have  labored  together 
with  entire  harmony;  but  his  opinions  had  been  gradually  changing, 
and  doubts  and  questionings  arose  which  he  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. u  His  teaching  in  the  pulpit  altered,  and  it  became  painful  to 
him  to  preach,"  says  his  biographer.  "  He  was  reckoned  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  his  position  was  becoming  a 
false  one.  He  felt  the  excellence,  earnestness,  and  gladly  recognized 
the  work,  of  the  nobler  portion  of  that  party ;  but  he  felt  also  that  he 
must  separate  from  it  In  his  strong  reaction  from  its  extreme  tenden- 
cies, he  understood,  with  a  shock  which  upturned  his  whole  inward  life 
for  a  time,  that  the  system  on  which  he  had  founded  his  whole  faith  and 
work  could  never  be  received  by  him  again.  Within  its  pale,  for  him, 
there  was  henceforward  neither  life,  peace,  nor  reality."  There  had  been, 
indeed,  a  great  intellectual  progress  and  growth  during  his  residence  at 
Cheltenham ;  his  tastes  and  sympathies  had  been  enlarged ;  and  he  had 
come  into  closer  contact  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  spiritual  wants 
of  this  age.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  change  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  preparing  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  books  of  Samuel, 
he  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  sapless  commentaries  of  a  former  gen- 
eration, but  to  Niebuhr's  Rome,  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  and 
various  works  on  political  economy ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  him 
studying  Palfrey's  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Life  of 
Channing,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character.  Tennyson  and  Dante 
were  his  favorite  poets  at  this  period ;  and  he  also  devoted  some  time  to 
the  study  of  German  metaphysics,  and  the  various  political  questions 
of  the  day. 

He  spent  about  three  months  on  the  Continent  travelling  on  foot 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  preaching  for  six  weeks  in  Heidelberg,  not  with- 
out satisfaction  to  himself,  and  with  great  advantage  to  those  who  heard 
him.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  mind  cleared  itself  of  painful 
doubts,  and  that  he  worked  himself  out  into  clear  and  positive  views, 
in  happy  contrast  with  the  morbid  feelings  and  sentiments  of  his  earlier 
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On  bis  return,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  offered  him  the  curacy 
Of  St  Ebbe**,  Oxford  :  but  be  frankly  told  the  Bishop  that  he  could  not 
pre&ch  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  for  be  did  not  accept  it* 
iy  clergy  a  large  circle  to  work  in,"  was  the  Bishop's  reply : 
*  und  yond  that,  I  do  not  interfere-     I  shall  be 

glad,  however,  to  bear  your  views  on  the  subject**  A  long  conversation 
followed,  at  the  clo*e  of  which  the  Bishop  said,  "Well,  Mr*  Robertson, 
yog  have  well  maintained  your  position,  and  I  renew  my  offer.**  Mr. 
Robertson  accordingly  entered  on  his  new  duties,  and  at  once  the  con- 
gregation, which  had  been  mainly  composed  of  poor  persons,  began  to 
iacrtsuc  rapidly  in  numbers.  One  by  one  the  undergraduates  began  to 
drop  in,  and  soon  the  church  wa<  I  vith  young  men,  who  tit! 

with  eager  a<-  But  at  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  offered 

the  curacy  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton ;  and  after  referring  the  matter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i  him  that  he  ought  to  accept  the  offer, 

lie  determined  to  enter  on  this  larger  field  of  duty. 

If  bis  fife  had  terminated  at  this  period,  bis  name  would  scarcely  have 
been  known  beyond  the  parishes  over  which  he  was  set,  and  it  i*  prob- 
able that  be  would  have  left  little  permanent  impression.  But  from  the 
moment  that  he  began  ma  ministry  at  Brighton,  hi-  great  powers  began 
to  make  themselves  fell.  His  first  sermon  there  was  delivered  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1817  ;  and  at  once  his  preachir;  »'riti- 

cum.  both  friendly  and  unfriendly.  As  his  opinions  were  gradually 
vafoided  in  PQCCftWM  i  rses,  many  of  the  old  members  left  the  con- 

gregation, and  their  places  were  supplied  by  others,  who  were  attracted 
by  the  or  Y  his  views,  the  clearness  an  1 

nee.     To  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  and 
women  whom  he  thus  drew  around  him,  he  became  greatly  eate 
and  in  spite  of  the  sa«!  mm  of  his  letters,  it  can* 

not  be  doi  powerful  influence  over  them 

lidat  of  much  personal  opposi 
the  was  constantly  assailed    with 

and  How  deeply  he  felt  this  may  bo 

all  r  nd  within  little  more  than  ■ 

after  lri#  arrival  w  expressing  tfn  that 

man}  unreasonably,  are 

prejudiced  ag'  fessedly  religious  p 

society  most  strongly  so.  expressions  grow 

crushed  him,  and  sadly  int»  lib  his  usefulness.     "I  am  ft 

»ow/'  ho  ■  I  am  not  afi 

•o  be  aloti  which  His  pretence  peoples  with 
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a  crowd.  I  ask  now  no  sympathy  but  His.  If  He  should  vouchsafe 
to  give  me  more,  I  shall  accept  it  gratefully ;  but  I  am  content  to  do 
without  it,  as  many  of  Ilis  best  and  bravest  must  do  now." 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  and  with  a  nervous  organiza- 
tion so  sensitive  that  he  seldom  preached  without  experiencing  after- 
ward a  feeling  of  utter  prostration  and  of  physical  torture  which  few 
men  could  have  endured,  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  discharge 
every  duty.  In  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  working 
classes  he  took  especial  interest,  and  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  is 
founding  at  Brighton  a  Workingman's  Institute.  When  its  existence 
was  put  in  peril  by  fierce  internal  dissensions  growing  out  of  a  desire  oa 
the  part  of  some  members  to  introduce  infidel  books  into  its  library,  he 
came  forward,  and,  in  a  meeting  called  at  his  request,  delivered  a  master- 
ly speech  against  this  diversion  of  the  Institute  from  its  original  purpose 
The  speech,  however,  was  only  partially  successful ;  and  after  the  with* 
drawal  of  those  persons  who  had  favored  the  measure,  the  Institute  wis 
reorganized  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  As  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, Mr.  Robertson  was  a  fast  friend  of  the  new  association,  and 
before  it  he  delivered  two  of  his  most  striking  productions,  the  lectures 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working  Classes."  On  various 
other  occasions  and  in  other  ways  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  poor 
and  uneducated  who  were  desirous  of  rising  into  a  better  condition; 
and  after  his  death,  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  workingmen  was 
testified  by  the  erection  of  a  medallion  on  his  tomb,  "in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  sympathy,  and  in  deep  sorrow  for  their  loss."  Scarcely 
had  the  local  excitement  which  grew  out  of  the  dissensions  within  the 
Workingmen's  Institute  subsided,  when  the  religious  community  of 
Brighton,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  England,  was  profoundly  agitated 
by  the  discussion  of  the  Sunday  question.  The  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Association  had  proposed  to  open  their  exhibition  on  Sunday. 
Mr.  Robertson  disapproved  of  the  opening,  but  he  entirely  rejected  the 
arguments  based  on  the  supposed  non-abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  which  would  create  an  unjust  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  "  1  mu<t  reverse  all  my  conceptions  of  Christianity,  which  is 
the  mind  of  Christ,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  u  before  I  can  believe  the 
Evangelico-Judaic  theory,  which  is  that  Mr. may,  without  infringe- 
ment of  the  fourth  commandment,  drive  his  carriage  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday,  but  a  poor  man  may  not  drive  his  cart ;  that  the  two  or 
three  hours  spent  in  the  evening  by  a  noble  lord  over  venison,  cham- 
pagne, dessert,  and  coffee  are  no  desecration  of  the  command,  but  the 
same  number  spent  by  an  artisan  over  cheese  and  beer  in  a  tea-garden 
will  bring  down  God's  judgment  on  the  land    It  is  worse  than  absurd. 
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It  is  the  very  spirit  of  that  Pharisaism  which  our  Lord  rebuked  so 

sternly.     And  then  men  get  up  on  platforms,  as did,  and  quietly 

assume  that  they  are  the  religious,  and  that  all  who  disagree,  whether 
writers  in  the  *  Times,'  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  the  ( sad  exceptions,'  of  whom 
I  was  one,  to  which  he  alluded,  are  either  neologisms  or  hired  writers ! 
Better  break  a  thousand  Sabbaths  than  lie  and  slander  thus ! "  His 
opinions  were  expressed  with  not  less  clearness  and  force  in  a  sermon  on 
u  The  Religious  Non-observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  which  is  printed  in 
the  Second  Series  of  his  Sermons,  and  which  excited  much  criticism  on 
its  delivery.  It  was,  however,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  satisfactory  to 
myself  at  least,  —  a  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  but  once  or  twice 
in  all  my  ministry."  The  manly  course  which  he  took  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  his  uniformly  courageous  and  outspoken  expression  of  his 
opinions,  created  a  narrow  and  intense  spirit  of  opposition,  which  showed 
itself  in  various  ways,  and  forced  him  into  still  greater  isolation.  His 
words  were  misrepresented,  and  he  became  a  sort  of  theological  bugbear 
to  all  the  old  maids  of  both  sexes  at  Brighton,  as  he  somewhere  calls 
them.  But  he  never  swerved  from  a  faithful  pursuit  of  truth  and  duty 
as  he  understood  them,  though  all  his  letters  show  how  much  he  craved 
sympathy,  and  how  eagerly  he  longed  for  rest. 

The  seeds  of  disease  had  long  been  lying  in  his  brain ;  and  at  length 
it  became  evident  to  him,  as  it  was  to  every  one,  that  he  could  not  sus- 
tain unaided  the  labors  of  his  charge,  and  he  accordingly  sought  a  brief 
period  of  rest  in  a  visit  to  Cheltenham.  During  his  absence  some  of 
the  members  of  his  congregation  subscribed  enough  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  curate.  He  gladly  accepted  the  proffered 
kindness,  and  nominated  for  the  office  an  intimate  personal  friend,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  congregation.  "  He  is  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  hard  working,  and  attached  to  me,"  Mr.  Robertson  wrote. 
u  Our  spheres  and  powers  lie  in  different  directions,  which  will  prevent 
the  possibility  of  collision  ;  and  as  he  will  take  the  afternoon  sermon,  I 
shall  have  leisure  for  more  pastoral  work,  at  the  prospect  of  which  I 
rejoice ;  for  I  cannot  say  how  humiliated  I  feel  at  degenerating  into  the 
popular  preacher  of  a  fashionable  watering-place."  But  these  hopes 
were  cruelly  disappointed,  and  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  personal 
pique  and  offended  pride  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior.  The  Vicar  of 
Brighton  had  a  legal  right  to  veto  the  nomination,  and  this  right  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  exercise,  in  order  to  gratify  his  personal  ill-will  to  the 
nominee,  who,  two  years  before,  had  come  into  collision  with  him  in  the 
management  of  a  local  missionary  society.  Mr.  Robertson  adhered  to 
his  friend,  and  refused  to  nominate  another,  in  a  well-grounded  belief 
that  gross  injustice  had  been  done  to  him.    The  excitement  of  this 
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controversy,  and  the  public  indignation  which  it  created  in  Brighton, 
proved  too  much  for  Mr.  Robertson's  enfeebled  frame,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  "  his  life  slowly  ebbing 
from  him  in  bitter  and  unremitting  pain."  His  last  sermon  was  on  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  a  long  course  of  expository  lectures,  and  was  delivered 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1858.  Immediately  afterward  the  excrnciating 
pain  in  the  head  from  which  he  had  so  long  suffered  increased  to  stefc 
a  degree,  that  he  was  at  times  partially  paralyzed ;  yet  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  love  of  nature  and  his  trust  in  God.  His  death  was  caused 
by  an  abscess  in  the  brain  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  after  a  daj  of 
intense  suffering,  he  breathed  his  last,  just  six  years  from  the  date  of 
his  first  sermon  in  Brighton,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  The 
day  of  his  funeral  was  a  day  of  public  mourning;  the  shops  were 
closed ;  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  workingmen  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  Over  it  a  simple  monument  has  been  erected,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  bronze  medallion  given  by  the  workingmen,  and  on  the  other 
a  similar  medallion  provided  at  the  expense  of  his  congregation.  A 
memorial  window  has  also  been  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  Brazenose 
College,  and  a  bust  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  another  has  beet 
placed  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  the  gift  of  one  who  knew  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson only  through  his  posthumous  works. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Robertson's 
character  and  discourses  which  we  designed  to  offer,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  only  a  few  words  on  the  subject  In  reading  his  letters 
and  tracing  his  personal  history,  we  are  especially  impressed  by  his 
courage  and  boldness,  which  are  scarcely  less  apparent  in  tlie  fearless 
expression  of  his  convictions,  even  though  he  knew  that  they  would 
render  him  unpopular,  and  subject  him  to  false  accusations,  than  in  his 
ardent  love  of  a  military  life  and  his  recklessness  when  in  the  saddle : 
by  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  his  deficiency  of 
humor,  his  morbid  self-distrust  and  self-depreciation,  his  constant  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  he  accomplished,  the  retentiveness  of  his  mem- 
ory, the  readiness  with  which  he  adopted  new  views  of  life  and  duty 
when  he  became  satisfied  that  the  old  ones  were  unsound,  the  tolerant 
spirit  which  he  exhibited  in  his  later  years ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact 
that  his  teaching  was  always  positive,  —  the  luminous  and  eloquent 
statement  of  his  own  opinions  and  beliefs,  never  the  mere  denial  of 
doctrines  which  he  did  not  accept  To  this  characteristic  he  owed 
much  of  his  influence  while  living ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  no  small 
part  of  their  power  and  their  attractiveness  to  his  printed  discourses. 
As  wc  read  them,  we  must  never  forget  that  they  appear  in  a  very 
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imperfect  and  fragment  With  the  e  rf  the  sermon 

en  the  death  of  Queen  Adelaide,  not  one  of  them  \\  d  for  the 

press  by  Mr.  H  ;  and  many  of  them  are  printed  from  the  rough 

nt  members  of  the  congregation  collated  with  the  sylla- 
bus of  the  preacher,  for  it  was  not  his  practice  to  write  out  his  sermons 
bHorc  tbcy  were  delivered.  Yet  they  must  be  dawed  with  the  most 
eVuj  .  I,  and  effective  productions  of  the  English  pulpit  in 

this  generation.     As  statements  of  doctrine,  they  are  clear,  positive, 

hout  a  single  taint  of  narrowness  and  bigotry.     A*  ex- 

liaracierized  by  breadth  of  new  and 

As  appeab  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience, 

they  v  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  by  a 

rich  and  glowing  eloquence, 


ph  Warren.    By  Richard  FROTnrNGiiAtf. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  <  ~>.     8vo.     pp.  xix*  and  5< 

Mr.  Fi  as  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ean- 

did.  judicious  torical  writers;  and  hi-  previous 

work*  — a  History  of  Charlestown  and  a  History  of  tin  Siege  of 
Boston  —  are  among  the  best  productions  of  their  class  which  have 
apnearrd  in  this  country.     To  this  well-f  pvtekn  tin*  elate- 

rate  wurk  before  ut  .  to  add  much.     Apart  from  the  pen 

kteT  Hisaeasea  as  a  memoir  of  one  of  tl  and  most 

devoted  of  the  popular  leaders  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  the 
pericid  b<  a  ranee  into  public  life  and  his  death  has 

been  ks*  carefull}  Jtely  examined  by  our  historians  than  tho 

it  is  in  thifl  period,  and  in  the  transitions  with 
ted,  that  we  are  to  look,  not  only 
Jm  eaiiRM  of  the  war,  but  also  far  the  principle 
which  made  it  a  pr>  miner  than  a  desti 

itn  possesses  many 
qualiiira*. ;  not  been  disappointed  in   ll 

formed  or 

imagination  and  little  power  of  gra[  i  ivid  ehar- 

•  :j  ;   but   b«   hu*   an  '  nuiliarity  et, — 

the  6uit  of  a  patient  dil..  i  of  a 

fjnasnatir  arr  i  -and  thro 

a  ju*t   p<  >i  ho 

nus  laborious  ions  have 
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not  been  able  to  increase  materially ;  but,  in  other  respects,  be  must 
have  labored  under  a  great  embarrassment  of  riches.  The  manuscript 
documents  of  which  he  has  made  use  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
their  publication  in  full  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest.  His  narra- 
tive is  clear,  exact,  and  minute,  and  is  free  from  prejudice  or  unworthy 
bias.  Tet  the  author's  strong  admiration  of  Warren  and  his  associate! 
is  never  concealed  ;  and  we  are  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of 
the  transactions  narrated,  or  the  measures  passed  in  review.  In  re* 
spect  to  fulness  and  accuracy  of  statement,  and  impartiality  of  view,  Mr. 
Frothingham's  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Joseph  Warren  was  born  in  Roxbury  in  June,  1741,  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  June,  1775,  in  the  full  vigor  of  earlj 
manhood,  and  universally  lamented  as  one  of  the  principal  advocate! 
of  the  popular  cause.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town ;  had  entered  college  at  an  early  age,  and  gradu- 
ated with  distinction ;  had  taught  school  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
ward studied  medicine;  had  acquired  a  lucrative  practice;  had  taken 
a  warm  interest  in  the  disputes  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country ;  had  twice  been  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Boston  Massacre ;  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commit* 
tees  of  Correspondence,  of  Donations,  and  of  Safety ;  was  President 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  ;  had  been  appointed  a  major-general; 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  the  British  troops  were  prepar- 
ing to  assault  the  hastily  constructed  intrenchments  on  Bunker  Hill, 
he  had  hastened  to  the  field  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  prepared  to 
find  that  the  post  of  danger  was  still  the  post  of  honor.  Thus  dying  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Revolution, 
he  had  crowded  into  a  brief  career  a  various  and  fruitful  experience, 
had  rendered  important  public  services,  and  left  a  name  which  will  be 
forever  held  in  honor.  The  life  of  such  a  man  deserves  to  be  written 
with  all  that  fulness  of  detail  and  breadth  of  treatment  which  are  now 
possible ;  and  it  is  this  that  Mr.  Frothingham  has  done.  Every  fact 
which  the  most  patient  industry  could  discover  has  been  brought  to 
light ;  and  everywhere  Warren  is  the  central  figure  on  his  page.  Hif 
investigations,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface,  extend  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  future  students  of  onr  history 
will  be  able  to  add  anything  which  has  escaped  notice  in  this  long  study 
of  the  subject. 

But  in  subordination  to  the  purely  personal  part  of  the  work,  as  we 
have  intimated,  there  is  a  minute  and  luminous  account  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  town  of  Boston  from  1767,  when  Warren 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  down  to  1775 ;  and  nowhere 
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eke  has  the  subject  been  so  elaborately  treated.  The  same  high  praise, 
which  we  have  bestowed  on  the  biographical  portion  of  Mr.  Frothing* 
ham's  labors  must  be  awarded  to  this  part  of  his  Yolmne.  His  account 
of  the  Boston  Massacre  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  in  particular, 
may  be  noticed  as  striking  examples  of  minute  and  luminous  narrative: 
they  need  only  the  attraction  of  a  more  animated  and  picturesque  style 
to  insure  for  them  a  permanent  place  among  the  best  historical  mono- 
graphs. Every  important  transaction,  however,  is  described  in  the 
tame  careful  and  judicious  manner ;  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Frothingham  has  treated 
every  part  of  his  subject 


6. — History  of  Congregationalism,  from  about  A.  D.  250  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  George  Punchard.  Second  Edition.  Rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.  New  York :  Hurd  and  Houghton.  1865.  2  vols. 
12ma 

The  rise  of  Congregationalism,  as  a  polity  recognized  by  that  name, 
properly  dates  from  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the 
title  adopted  for  this  book  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  somewhat 
presumptuous  appropriation,  in  the  interest  of  Congregationalism,  of  the 
honor  which  belongs  to  a  long  line  of  noble  vindicators  of  truth  and 
freedom,  who  knew  nothing  of  Congregationalism  as  such,  and  who 
|  cwnot  fairly  be  claimed  as  the  supporters  of  that  specific  polity.  But 
the  author  is  perhaps  sufficiently  justified  in  his  use  of  the  title,  in  view 
of  the  very  striking  identity  of  spirit  manifested  in  many  of  the  various 
forms  of  what  may  be  called  early  religious  dissent  with  that  of  Congre- 
gationalism. 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  the  chief  of  the  so-called  heresies 
of  the  first  fifteen  centuries  was  the  uniform  practice  of  making  appeal 
steadfastly  to  the  Bible,  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  of 
church  government  and  order.  On  this  position  they  all  stood  firm, 
however  great  their  diversities  in  other  points.  Whether  known  by  the 
name  of  Novatians,  Donatists,  Arians,  Waldenses,  Wickliffites,  Separat- 
ist*, Nonconformists,  or  Independents,  these  sects  were  one  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  ;  and  owed  their  measure  of  success,  in  the  main, 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  it  as  a  fundamental  principle* 
The  resemblance  between  Congregationalism  and  these  dissenting  sects 
doe*  not,  it  is  true,  involve  a  complete  parallelism.  It  is  hardly  close 
enough  to  justify  the  Congregationalist  in  claiming  for  his  polity  any- 
thing like  an  unbroken  "  Apostolical  succession."     He  must  be  content 
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to  allow  that  what  he  claims  as  the  polity  of  the  Apostolical  churches 
had  for  many  ages  no  practical  embodiment  in  an  organized  form,  and 
that  it  was  not  fairly  resuscitated  for  many  long  centuries.  But  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  were,  these  struggles 
bear  witness  to  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in  the  direction  of  a  free  and  simple 
system  of  church  government ;  and  Congregationalism  has  a  fair  title  to 
the  honor  of  being  the  matured  result  of  this  long-continued  resistance 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  history  of  Congregationali>m  is, 
therefore,  essentially  the  history  of  the  Reformation  itself  in  its  unchecked 
development  Le  Bas,  an  English  churchman,  in  summing  up  his  ac- 
count of  the  character  and  tenets  of  Wickiiffe,  remarks :  "  At  all  events, 
it  must  plainly  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  marvellous  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Reformer,  with  his  poor,  itinerant  priests,  and  at  least  the 
better  part  of  the  Puritans,  who  troubled  our  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elii- 
abeth  and  her  successors.  The  likeness  is  sufficiently  striking  almost  to 
mark  him  out  as  their  prototype  and  progenitor ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
every  faithful  son  of  the  Church  of  England  must  rejoice  with  trembling 
that  the  work  of  her  final  deliverance  was  not  consigned  to  him."  And 
what  is  here  said  of  Wickiiffe  might,  with  some  qualification,  be  affirmed 
of  the  earlier  portion,  also,  of  that  list  of  the  apostles  of  freedom  whose 
names  find  a  place  in  this  work.  "  The  likeness "  to  the  immediate 
founders  of  Congregationalism  "  is  sufficiently  striking  to  mark  them  oat 
as  their  prototypes  and  progenitors." 

Mr.  Punchard  deserves  well  of  Congregationalists,  and  of  all  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  His  con- 
ception was  one  of  great  interest.  Well  carried  out,  it  would  accomplish 
more  than  any  mere  discussion  of  principles  towards  recommending  and 
perpetuating  this  simple  and  Scriptural  form  of  church  order.  Although 
the  author  has  by  no  means  wholly  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
there  are,  however,  two  very  evident  faults  which  detract  seriously  from 
the  literary  merit  of  the  work,  and  greatly  diminish  its  value. 

A  wholly  disproportionate  space  is  given  to  the  history  of  events  an- 
tecedent to  the  origin  of  Congregationalism  as  a  distinct  polity.  Two 
volumes,  each  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages,  are  devoted  to  this  pre- 
liminary part ;  while  the  whole  that  remains  is  to  be  comprised  in  a 
single  volume.  The  story  of  those  thirteen  centuries  of  brave  struggle 
against  the  tide  of  prevailing  corruption  and  abuse  of  |K>wer  is  worthy, 
it  is  true,  of  faithful  delineation,  and  deserves  to  be  attentively  read. 
But,  for  all  the  legitimate  need  of  a  history  of  Congregationalism,  one 
half  of  the  space  here  allotted  would  be  amply  sufficient 

Our  second  criticism  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  these  details  are 
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laid  before  us.  They  are  thrown  together  with  little  regard  to  any  or- 
der bat  that  of  time  simply.  The  author  has  collected  a  large  mass  of 
valuable  material,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  faithful  in  his  investi- 
gation of  authorities,  and  generally  correct  in  his  conclusions.  But  in  a 
book  like  this  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  author  something  be- 
yond the  simple  painstaking  of  a  careful  compiler.  The  views  of  the 
various  sects  and  individuals  whose  history  is  here  chronicled  are  set 
before  us  with  a  good  degree  of  distinctness ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
sentiments  of  this  and  that  one  are  —  to  use  the  author's  expression  — 
-  pretty  fair  Congregationalism."  But  there  is  a  want  of  definiteness  in 
tracing  the  particular  points  of  resemblance.  The  result  is,  that  the 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  is  too  vague.  Too  large  a  part  of 
the  task  which  was  fairly  to  be  expected  of  the  author  is  left  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  reader  for  himself.  The  work  has  thus  an  unfinished 
character.  There  is  a  want  of  elaboration,  —  of  art.  The  material  is 
there,  but  it  is  not  worked  up.  The  citations,  also,  are  unreasonably 
long  and  needlessly  multiplied ;  and  the  reader  is  wearied  by  the  suc- 
cession of  unimportant  details  copied  so  lavishly  from  works  not  diffi- 
cult of  access. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  minor  faults  of  style  further  than  to  notice 
one  blemish  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  relig- 
ious writers,  and  by  which  these  pages  are  too  often  disfigured.  We 
refer  to  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  Roman  Church  and  its  dignitaries 
such  appellations  as  "the  Beast,"  "the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  "  the  Man 
of  Sin,"  —  expressions  for  which  there  is  indeed  a  Scriptural  warrant, 
according  to  the  view  of  many  Protestant  interpreters ;  but  which,  when 
employed  as  epithets,  partake  of  a  tone  more  likely  to  foster  prejudice 
than  to  lend  substantial  aid  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  which 
are  too  much  the  provincialisms  of  a  party  to  befit  the  diction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historian. 


7. — 1.  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostk 
Paul,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Richard 
Whatelt,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  From  the  Eighth  London 
Edition.     Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1865.     12mo.     pp.376. 

2.  —  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Pauls  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  with  a  Revised  Translation.  By  Rt  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  With  an  Introduc- 
tory Notice  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Andover:  Warren  F. 
Draper.    1855.    8vo.    pp.  183. 
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8.  —  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Pouts  Epistle  ts 
the  EpherioM,  urith  a  Revised  Translation.  By  Cbablbs  J.  Ellh 
cott,  B.  D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  Col- 
lege, London.     Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.   1865.   Svo.  pp.  190. 

4.  —  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles, with  a  Revised  Translation.  Bj  Rt.  Rev.  Chables  J.  Elli- 
cott,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.     1865.    8vo.    pp.  263. 

5.  — A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Pauls  Bpit&a 
to  the  PhUippianSy  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon,  with  a  Reeistd 
Translation.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ellioott,  D.LX,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper* 
1865.    8vo.    pp.  278. 

6.  —  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  SL  Pouts  Eight* 
to  the  ITiessalonians,  with  a  Revised  Translation.  Bj  Charles  J. 
Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  Bug's 
College,  London.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1865.  8vo*  pp> 
171. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  lie  before  the  critical  inquirer 
like  any  other  ancient  writings,  to  have  their  genuineness  determined 
and  their  contents  ascertained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  sad 
the  recognized  canons  of  exegesis.    They  are  not  to  be  approached,  si 
sacred  books,  with  peculiar  reserve  and  timidity ;  for  their  specifically 
sacred  character  is  not  a  fact  which  we  have  a  right  to  assume  at  the 
outset,  though  it  may  be  a  corollary  of  our  investigations.     If  the/  ire 
pot  the  works  of  the  men  to  whom,  or  at  least  of  the  age  to  which  the/ 
are  generally  attributed,  —  if  they  are  either  spurious,  or  formed  bf 
successive  accretions,  —  we  can  place  no  reliance  either  on  their  his- 
torical details  or  on  their  dogmatic  statements  except  so  far  as  they  sre 
verified  by  our  own  consciousness  and  experience.     If,  the  question  of 
authorship  being  settled  satisfactorily,  their  contents  are  either  self-con* 
tradictory,  or  absurd,  or  inconsistent  with  well-known  truth  or  fact,  ve 
are  constrained  to  regard  them  as  curious  monuments  <^  antiquity,  sod 
nothing  more.     They  are  their  own  evidence.    Their  sacred  character 
—  the  divine  element  in  their  authorship,  or  the  divine  inspiration  of 
their  authors  —  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  phenomena  of  their  ex- 
ternal history  and  from  the  materials  —  narrative,  didactic,  and  imagi- 
native—  which  they  embody.     We  may  find  ourselves  spontaneously 
treading  with  unshodden  feet,  as  on  holy  ground,  before  we  have  gone 
far ;  but  to  take  off  our  shoes  at  the  gate  is  the  part  of  superstition 
rather  than  of  enlightened  reverence. 


IMG.] 


WhaUly*  Etsay*  and  Mlicotft  CoTrnnentorie*. 
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TVre  might  eeem  to  be  no  need  of  our  saying  this;  but  bUod 
CTitirium  lia*  teen  retarded,  dwarfed,  and  deformed  more  by  unreason- 
bff  UbJiointry  than  by  all  other  causes ;  the  Scriptures  have  suffered 
more  at  the  li  Is  than  from  their  enemies  ;  and  the  a 

pjpritoft]  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  with  which  not  a 

far  recent  critic*  have  come  to  their  work  is  but  a  natural  reaction 
tJke  a  priori  credulity  of  so  many  of  their  precursor 
Paul  especially  has  suffered  from  the  not  e xcessive,  but  misplaced, 
tioe  of  hit  mmemators.     In  order  to  get  a  clear  and 

her  of  his  native  ability,  his  varied  culture,  or 
i  we  have  to  rend  away,  one  after  another,  with  a  bo  I 

like  ,  several  dense  involucres  that  hide  his 

writings  are  letters,  growing  out  of  relation  to  parti  eu- 
tal  ends  of  immediate  interest  iu  view,  and 
►disable  portions  of  Christian  literature)  written  with  no 
lion  od  his  part  widely  tottered  or  long  pre* 

wrote  U3   a  diction   which,  though  with  fewer  Hebraisms 
we  find  in  most  of  indicates  his  pro- 

training,  and  his  limited  conversance  with  <•!.,  He 

in  part  to  create  his  own  vocabulary,  often  attaching  for  the  first 
:  ual  meaning*  I  i  before  served  to  designate  only 

nl  object*.     He  was  frequently  constrained  to  use,  not  words  of 
i  elioicew  but  words  which  bad  been  abused,  and  the  redemption 
of  tthirli  from  vassalage  to  error  and  evil  ntj  the  only  way  of  enlight- 
Ihe  min  Of  be* ildered  by  tliem.     He 

by  the   technical  terms  of  Judaism  as 
; -tiau  thoughts,  which  could  have  been  lodged  in  the 
mode   of  conveyanee-     Then,  too,  Paul** 
nature  b  nol  one  of  those  that  can  be  seen  through  in  a  mon 
fall  </  contracts  and  u;  ling  incompatibilities;  —  breadth 

mfanrnrii  nf  view;  iipni  ^vmTali/utiou  and  ftptaMaafbi  istefls 
and  keenest  tees  fo 

-  an4  mi-rnnc  j'tmti  ;  GOfttOpohtan  -Ainpalhn'-  and  fatSOM  b*J of 
1  country  and  nation  ,  est  spiritual  liberty  in  theory,  and 

-<eded  by  el;  the  passive 

ism  of  th« 

on,  and  the  lecular  pro  1  ad* 

ado  him  the  founder  of  the  vi  irch, 

rid.      And  110  man  ever 

mora 

[luue*  of  I 

,  iben,  that  ttarc  are  in  hi*  Epbtk*  "#omo  thing*  hard  to 
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The  works  that  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  among 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Pauline  criticism  that  now  exist  in 
the  English  language.  Whately's  Essays  have  been  long  before  the 
public ;  but  the  present  reprint  was  undertaken  with  the  special  sanc- 
tion of  the  author,  and  contains  his  latest  revisions.  Ellicotrs  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  published  in  1854 ;  that 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  1858.  The  reprint  now 
before  us  is,  we  believe,  the  only  American  edition  of  the  successive 
volumes. 

These  two  writers  occupy  widely  different  positions  in  theology. 
Whately,  though  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apos- 
tles, belonged,  on  this  subject  of  inspiration,  to  the  more  rationalistic 
school,  regarding  Paul's  Epistles,  not  as  the  result  of  special  dictation 
from  heaven,  but  as  letters  written  by  one  who  was  the  subject  of  di- 
vine illumination,  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  a  Christian  teacher.  Yet  in  these  Essays  the  author  agrees  with 
divines  of  a  more  rigid  school  in  according  to  St.  Paul,  properly  under- 
stood, plenary  authority  as  an  interpreter  of  Christian  doctrine.  Elli- 
cott,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  more  literal  theory  of  inspiration ; 
yet,  as  the  divine  message  was  communicated  in  human  language,  and 
adapted  to  such  exigencies  as  occurred  in  the  common  course  of  human 
affairs,  —  to  the  needs,  errors,  prejudices,  and  controversies  that  could 
not  but  arise  in  the  development  of  the  infant  Church,  —  he  applies  to 
the  verification  and  exposition  of  these  sacred  writings  the  very  same 
critical  methods  and  instruments  which  he  would  have  employed  in  a 
commentary  on  any  other  series  of  ancient  writings. 

Whately's  characteristics  as  a  writer  were  such  as  adapted  him  to 
exert  a  most  extensive  and  beneficent  influence  on  a  large  class  of  in- 
telligent readers.  Concentration  alone  was  wanting  to  raise  him  to  the 
highest  order  of  intellectual  eminence,  and  to  give  him  fame  in  coming 
generations ;  but  had  he  written  more  for  posterity,  he  would  have 
done  much  less  for  the  culture  of  his  own  time.  His  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity are  among  the  chief  sources  of  his  power.  He  writes  always 
from  firm  conviction.  He  has  no  fear  of  the  truth,  and  no  party  preju- 
dice ;  no  sentiment  of  ecclesiastical  loyalty  arrests  his  progress  wher- 
ever his  investigation  or  reasoning  leads  him.  A  devoted  member  of 
the  Church  which  was  honored  by  his  elevation  to  the  Irish  Primacy, 
he  was  as  unsparing  in  the  exposition  of  those  of  its  pretensions  which 
he  deemed  baseless,  as  if  he  had  been  a  disappointed  aspirant  for  pro- 
motion or  a  bitter  dissenter.  He  was  a  born  teacher.  He  could  not 
but  be  didactic  Whatever  he  knew  or  believed,  he  regarded  as  worth 
the  world's  acceptance,  and  deemed  it  his  mission  to  proffer  it  for  the 
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world's  benefit  His  reasoning  is  not  so  loose  as  it  seems,  though  con- 
densation would  give  it  more  logical  coherency  and  greater  cogency. 
If  he  is  diffuse,  it  is  not  from  poverty  or  laxity  of  thought ;  it  is  the 
affluence  of  his  resources,  and  the  generous  use  he  feels  constrained 
to  make  of  them,  that  load  his  pages  with  collateral  and  subsidiary 
thoughts,  suggestive  analogies,  applications  to  specific  cases,  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  parallel  regions  of  thought  and  inquiry. 

The  first  Essay  in  the  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
of  his  writings.  It  is  entitled  "  On  the  Love  of  Truth."  It  presents 
its  alliance  with  and  dependence  on  the  truth,  as  the  prime  characteris- 
tic of  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Pagan  religions,  which 
were  maintained,  not  because  they  rested  upon  evidence  or  laid  any 
daim  to  the  belief  of  cultivated  men,  but  because  they  were  ancient  and 
useful.  It  then  delineates  with  a  bold  hand  various  forms  of  selfishness 
tod  timidity,  which  prevent  Christians  from  investigating  the  grounds, 
records,  and  doctrines  of  their  faith,  from  assenting  to  the  legitimate 
deductions  from  their  own  premises,  and  from  promulgating  what  they 
are  compelled  to  admit  as  undoubted  truth.  The  next  Essay  gives 
an  admirable  exposition  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  study  of  St. 
Paul's  writings,  the  reasons  for  their  frequent  obscurity  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  their  essential  importance  as  a  contemporaneous  and  author- 
itative interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  The  remaining 
Essays  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  principal  controversies  that  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  especially  to  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  adherents  of  the  Augustinian  theology  and  divines  of 
the  Arminian  school.  The  author's  conclusions  on  all  these  points  are 
opposed  to  the  ultra-Calvinism  which,  as  we  think,  can  alone  make 
good  its  title  to  the  name  of  the  Genevan  Reformer,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  milder  type  of  orthodoxy  which  prevails  in  our  New  England 
churches.  He  traces  the  opinions  which  have  been  falsely  attributed 
to  St.  Paul  to  the  vicious  habit  of  quoting  and  interpreting  his  writings, 
first,  aphoristically,  as  if  each  sentence  contained  a  complete  dogmatical 
statement,  independently  of  the  context  and  of  the  specific  aim  which 
the  writer  had  in  view ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  technically,  as  if  St, 
Paul  had  found  a  theological  vocabulary  made  to  his  hand,  and  always 
used  the  same  word  in  the  same  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  affixed 
to  it  in  modern  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith.  The  volume,  though 
it  does  not  profess  to  be  systematic  and  exhaustive,  has,  with  reference 
to  its  purpose,  a  singular  completeness  and  unity.  It  embraces  all  the 
leading  points  of  variance  between  the  different  schools  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  furnishes  even  a  textual  exposition  of  most  of  the  passages 
that  have  constituted  the  armory  of  theological  warfare. 
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We  are  acquainted  with  no  work  that  could  take  the  place  of  this  at 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Paul's  Epistles.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  author's  candor  and  impartiality.  He  is  unifonnlj 
just  to  those  whose  opinions  he  controverts,  defending  them  against  un- 
warrantable inferences  from  their  own  doctrines,  especially  against  the 
Antinomian  tendencies  that  have  been  laid  to  their  charge,  vindicating 
their  Christian  integrity,  and  asserting  the  virtual  accordance  of  all 
loyal  disciples  of  a  common  Master  in  the  great  essentials  of  practical 
piety. 

Ellicott's  Commentaries  comprehend  a  Greek  text,  a  marginal  synop- 
sis of  the  contents  of  each  paragraph,  special  notes  on  the  textual 
criticism  of  such  passages  as  demand  something  more  than  a  list  of 
authorities,  and  a  series  of  foot-notes  covering  the  whole  ground,  con- 
taining all  important  various  readings  with  the  authorities  for  them,  and 
presenting  with  the  author's  own  exegesis  such  alternative  interpreta- 
tions as  are  deemed  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  with  the  reasons 
for  and  against  them.  At  the  close  of  each  volume  is  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Epistle  or  Epistles  commented  upon,  with  foot-notes  indicating 
all  important  deviations  from  the  established  version,  giving  numerous 
citations  from  other  versions,  and  embodying  many  critical  statements 
and  reasonings  which  belong  of  right  to  the  department  of  translation 
rather  than  of  exegesis.  The  text  is  for  the  most  part  TischcndorPi, 
which  is  departed  from  but  seldom,  and  only  for  special  reasons.  The 
translation  is  not  a  paraphrase,  but  is  designed  to  give  the  precise 
English  words  and  idioms  which  the  author  regards  as  synonymous, 
or  most  nearly  so,  with  the  words  and  idioms  of  the  original. 

As  a  commentator  Ellicott  deserves,  in  several  particulars,  emphatic 
commendation.  In  the  first  place,  he  never  aims  at  originality,  seem* 
entirely  destitute  of  the  pride  of  discovery,  and  prefers,  where  he  cm 
honestly  do  so,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  his  most  learned,  acute,  and 
sound  predecessors.  With  these  he  is  intimately  conversant,  both  with 
the  earlier  and  the  more  modern,  and  always  cites  them  with  all  doe 
honor  and  deference.  At  the  same  time,  he  never  manifests  that  timid 
adherence  to  established  methods  of  exposition  which  has  often  ren- 
dered the  fullest  learning  utterly  unfruitful,  and  has  lumbered  the 
shelves  of  the  biblical  scholar  with  works  which  are  merely  the  decant- 
ing of  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Ellicott  is  never  afraid  to  desert  hit 
standard-bearers,  when  he  thinks  he  has  light  which  they  had  noL  Hii 
crowning  merit  is  his  perfect  honesty  with  himself,  no  less  than  with  his 
readers.  Less  than  any  really  earnest  and  devout  critic  whom  we  can 
call  to  mind  does  he  suffer  his  theological  opinions,  or  his  preferences 
in  point  of  religious  taste,  to  affect  his  critical  judgment.    Of  two  pot- 
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sible  tnterpretn  very  often  rejects  that  which  as  a  thftOJfljgfan  h<? 

would  irwh  t<»  find  authorized,  and  chooses  that  whit  rse  to  his 

own  dogmatic  opinions.     And,  in  repeated  instances,  in  which  the 
no  question  of  m  impartial  interpreter,  give- 

ban  to  the  one  of  two  fl  e  expositions  which  accords  the 

with  what  he  won  Id  antecedently  have  expected  or  wished   Sb  P,hi1  la 
write,  an*:  w  ith  hi?  avowed  theory  as  to  the  nature  and  d< 

of  the  Apostle's  inspiration.    The  subject  has  by  no  mean  rived 

its  final  and  exhaustive  t,  but  no  - 

tie*  can  Afford  to  remain  esc  volumes,  until,  in  the  progress 

of  ti  licid  interpretation,  they  shall  be  superceded  by  boi- 

ler works  than  can  be  written  in 


* 


—  Plain  TaJki  on  Familiar  SubftCtt*     By  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 

r  &  Co.     1800.     12nio,     pp.  3G0. 


\w  there  U  no  royal  road  to  learning,  there  is  at  least  the  popular  one, 
which  has  been  carefully  straightened  and  smoothed  by  various  writers 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  while  running.  Children  can  now  be 
prviuatur*  ID  the  ru  of  chemistry  and  astron 

instead  of  reposing,  as  did  their  parents  at  their  age,  in  a  supers 
belief  ill  the  ac  lie  Giant-Killer  and  of  Hed  Rid- 

ing-Hood,    al  occupied,  have  facilities 

ring  a  smattering  of  what  it  would  take  them  years  to  secure  m 
the  legitimate  way. 

it  has  been  done  with  facts  and  science  Dr.  Hoi  hind  attempts 
to  do  with  thought,  in  his  •  Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects.**     Thai 
bo  will  have  many  readers  we  cannot  doubt;  for,  besides  his  great 
popularity,  one  of  hi;  books  being  in  its  thirtieth  ami  another  in  its 
re  will  never  be  a  lack  of  p  be  Kkw  to 

hare  their  thinking  them,  to  I  0  read  without  ditii 

and,  to  *hort,  efl  just  on  irrenl  of 

thought,  insteii  X  in   the   fttrea  ready 

Goosumcn  of  t  remarks  and  ideas  as  are  retailed  to 

them  by  Dr.  Holland.     And  his  book  is  no  doubt  o  to 

whom  it 

tiki  like  these,  WOSld  never  think  at  all 
Pis  to  Talks"  if  ao  tares,  and  the 

be  necessity  of  Dr.  I  burst* 

fence  at  the  end  of  each  discourse.     This  ho  has  do 
a  way  that  will  hardly  bear  jninalion.     Tbu  style  is  affected, 
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tautological,  and  tiresome,  through  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  he  at 
the  same  time  eloquent  and  perfectly  clear.  The  fulness  of  illustra- 
tion which  the  author  considers  necessary  for  explaining  his  meaning 
is  wearying  to  those  who,  knowing  for  instance  that  children  are  fond 
of  playing,  do  not  need  a  page,  like  the  eighty-sixth,  wholly  devoted 
to  a  catalogue  of  the  successive  amusements  of  children,  from  the  time 
the  babe  pulls  his  father's  whiskers  to  the  epoch  of  the  boy's  "driv- 
ing other  boys  four-in-hand,  or  playing  at  ball,  or  sliding  down  hill, 
or  running  races,  or  wrestling,  or  going  hunting  and  fishing."  Nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  case ;  similar  ones  may  be  found  on  almost  every 
page.  This  frequent  repetition  implies  that  Dr.  Holland  has  an  unne- 
cessarily low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  his  readers.  He  might  as 
well  advertise  lectures  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

The  lessons  which  he  clothes  in  this  unsatisfactory  garb  are  utterly 
trite.  We  are  bidden  to  take  the  occupation  for  which  we  are  most 
suited,  without,  however,  mistaking  our  own  powers,  and  told  that  we 
must  not  enter  the  crowded  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  unless  we 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.  This  advice  is  of  course  most  excel- 
lent, but  yet  cannot  always  be  followed.  There  are  as  many  who  are 
driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  into  an  occupation  they  do  not  like, 
as  there  are  men  who  voluntarily  take  one  not  suited  for  them.  He 
advises  us  to  exercise,  not  too  much,  however,  nor  yet  in  a  harmful 
way.  Again,  it  is  proved  by  examples  taken  from  the  various  occur- 
rences of  every -day  life,  that  we  should  always  do  our  duty,  and  never 
6hirk  it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  have  we  to  go  to  Dr. 
Holland  for  the  lesson  ? 

The  lecture  on  Art  and  Life  is  the  author's  masterpiece,  and  must 
have  been  expressly  reserved  for  audiences  of  a  rare  degree  of  intel- 
lectual power.  Can  we  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  who,  to  take  oar 
former  example,  needed  the  enumeration  of  twenty-six  sports  of  infancy 
and  childhood  before  he  was  convinced  that  children  really  liked  to 
play,  —  that  such  a  man  could  understand,  only  at  first  hearing,  the  defi- 
nition of  true  art  as  "  that  which  is  true  in  life,  organized  in  the  idea, 
in  its  relations  to  human  motives,  —  abstract  truth,  assimilated  to  life, 
and  thus  made  food  for  life  "  ?  Would  he  not  be  mystified  by  the  fol- 
lowing apostrophe  ?  "  Ah !  this  is  impalpable,  invisible,  plastic  nihility, 
—  this  formless  mother  of  forms,  this  vitalized  nothingness,  this  matrix 
of  all  being,  —  words !  "  That  is  the  sequel  to  the  remark,  **  There  is 
nothing  that  man  knows,  there  is  nothing  that  the  heart  has  felt,  there 
is  nothing  the  imagination  can  conceive,  that  may  not  and  does  not  find 
in  words  its  highest  revelation."  Besides  these  bits  of  fervid  eloquence, 
Dr.  Holland  is  peculiar  in  his  use  of  the  word  Christian.    He  applies 
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•boemak  civilization,  truth,  love,  manboo  I 

itytji:  la  fauJt  with  novelists  tor  lg  discarding  the 

which  are  the  offspring  of  Christianity  as 
and  material"     Does  he  want  novels  m 
;>ortof  the  Unitarian  or  Baptist  churches?     Hi 
teas  with  Dg  the   Christian  element  in  his  writ 

can  i  lement  appear  save  in  the  sweetness  and  purity 

ftor  ackllO1  g  in  his  characters?     Is  uot 

be  only  way  tl  We  will  not  deny  that  these 

I  may  U    may  do,  much  good,  but  we  can  rec- 

only  to  those  who  can  be  satisfied  with  the  small* 
;  amount  of  thought,  buried  under  the  greatest  amount  of  words. 


9.  —  SpUax  of  (fa  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.     By  Wil* 
Ph.  IX,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in 
H«  I Mi-ion,  Revised.     Cambridge :  S 

and  Francis.     1865.     12rno.     pp.  1 

of  this  work  appeared  in  1860.  That  it  was  re- 
with  favor  appear*  from  the  fact  that  a  new  edition  is  so  soon 
for.     It  sup j  ed,  a  want  which  had  been  very  sensibly 

by  advanced  reek  language.     In  former  timed 

t  attention  was  paid  to  the  special  and  exact  use  of  the  different 
i  of  t\m  verb.  1  with  giving  to  any  particu- 

lar form  i  med  to  be  required  by  the  immediate 

eoatt  Inquiring  rendering   thus  given   cor- 

responded to  the  use  of  the  same  form  in  other  cases.     But  the  seie-n- 

oanded  a  more  thorough  treat- 

1  other  d  its  of  grammar.     The  various 

of  each  mood  ious  form  r  each  modal 

J  i  peculiarities  in  the  jvnt 

tlie  tnbjecl 
tion*     The  eh:  which  have  a]  rithin 

\  they  show  thu  fruits  of  such  Mu 
of  O  ?y  the  win  lolars,      I 

i  copious  gran 

•lion,  did 
the  syntax*     Mutthiu  furnished  an  extended  and 
i  this  part  of  it  he 
which  ukr*  much  froi  u  of 

aplcs-     Ktkhner  is  unduly  in  by  a  scL 
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philosophy :  that  his  general  view  of  the  relations  between  the  subjunc- 
tive and  optative  was  unfounded  and  misleading,  is  clearly  proved  by 
Professor  Goodwin  in  an  interesting  Appendix  to  this  work.  In  Krtt- 
ger's  Grammar,  which  has  never  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  and  in 
Madvig's  Syntax,  the  subject  is  ably  treated ;  and  by  Madvig  partic- 
ularly in  a  really  admirable  manner.  But  a  subject  so  complex  re- 
quires a  special  treatise  for  its  satisfactory  exposition  and  illustration. 
Such  treatises  have  been  produced  in  Germany,  by  Baumlein  in  1846, 
and  by  Aken  in  1861.  Without  stopping  to  criticise  them,  we  may 
express  the  conviction,  that  in  extent  of  research  and  in  mastery  of  the 
subject  Professor  Goodwin's  work  is  not  inferior  to  either  of  them, 
while  in  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  it  is  very  greatly  their 
superior. 

The  work  before  us  is,  indeed,  a  model  of  thoroughness.  AH  the 
multiplied  varieties  of  idiom  which  stand  connected  with  the  nee  of  the 
verb-forms  are  here  carefully  noted,  discriminated  from  each  other,  and 
illustrated  by  examples.  The  peculiarities  of  Herodotus,  of  Pindar,  of 
the  Attic  poets,  and,  above  all,  those  of  the  Homeric  language,  form  the 
subject  of  many  interesting  and  valuable  observations.  Even  the  va- 
rious readings  of  the  manuscripts,  where  a  difference  of  mood  is  among 
the  most  frequent  variations,  are  constantly  taken  into  account  The 
arrangement  of  the  matter  is  excellent ;  and  it  is  so  set  off  by  differen- 
ces of  letter-size,  by  the  headings  of  the  pages,  and  by  references  from 
one  part  to  another,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
the  information  which  he  wants.  The  style  is  copious  and  clear.  The 
general  descriptions  of  idiom  are  drawn  out  with  a  decided  fulness  of 
expression,  but  in  terms  carefully  chosen  and  conscientiously  exact 
The  student  is  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
The  proof-passages  cited  from  Greek  authors  are  very  numerous ;  aod 
a  large  proportion  of  them  —  larger  in  the  second  edition  than  in  tbe 
first  —  are  translated.  These  translations,  at  once  faithful  and  felici- 
tous, add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  They  show  lrow  the  author 
understands  and  applies  his  own  rule,  and  thus  furnish  often  the  clear- 
est, as  well  as  most  compact,  explanation  of  its  scope  and  bearings. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  compare  together  the  forms  of  expression 
which  approach  each  other  in  meaning,  and  to  point  out  the  precise  dif- 
ferences between  them.  To  one  who  considers  how  complex,  and,  in 
general,  how  subtle  are  the  phenomena  6Ct  forth  in  this  work,  it  will 
appear  surprising  that  they  should  be  presented  in  a  manner  not  onlj 
eo  intelligible,  but  so  vivid  and  impressive. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  of  his  work,  our  author  in  his  Preface 
gives  a  just  prominence  to  his  treatment  of  conditional  sentences*    He 
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a  »i  wliidfa  no  one  ha*  made  before  with  the  same  clear- 

ma*  und  c  i  general  and  particular  suppositions.      He 

fthovr*. —  (1.)  That  in  suppo  lating  to  a  particular  event,  while 

ilar  form,  it  is  more  common,  if  the  e 
future  cine,  to  tind  ti  live  or  optative  ;  and  (2.)  That  in  suppo- 

—  when  the  force  of  u 

*  whenever,"  u\n  v  >  ase* — the  subjunctive  and  optative  are 

the  moods  regularly  used,  the  indicative  being  found  only  in  occasional 
ions.     These  principl'"  I   light  on  the  who! 

They  are  made  to  furnish  an  ej 
■h  senteuecs.     And    this  classification   is    afterward  ex- 
much  ingenuity  and  elegance,  to  the  very  numerous  sen- 
:i£  with  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  which  refer  to 
le  aatec  i  have  a  litional  character. 

Tn«  book  it  was  composed  with   practical  aims, 

it  mm  dr  be  used  as  a  text-book  for  instruction,  and,  in 

particular,  that  it  was  intended  to  a  guide  and  help  in  Greek 

aoapcuiUon.     Hftfioe  ft  m  ili:n  bhti  author  does  not  content  himself  with 
rmunrrating  and  explaining  th<  rms  of  mood  and  tense:  he 

oden  takes  up  Hi.'    I  .mis,  and  shows  how  th  presented 

iOOda,  in  part  at  least,  fr< 
aims,  that  be  studiou  considerations  of  a  theoretical  ch  i 

;  ami  I  -  from  his  treatment  of  the  mood*  the  sone 

physical  ciiteg*  possibility,"  and  ihfl   like,  which 

i  general!  to  fur  modal  distinctions*     In  tbti 

bit  second  edition  goes  even  farther  than  the  first.     As  he  says  in  his 
Preface:  — 

%  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  abandon  the  old 
tnzic*  tut  completely  as  to  exclude  the  common  distinction  between  the  sub- 
jaoctrfc  sj  protasis,  —  that  the  former  implies  *a  prospect  of 

i,"  »i  does  not.    So*  x  peri  once 

l  tl»'  lion  between  «'<h*rovTo  irotjand  €*  rovro  noiolrj 

than  bctw  shall  do  this  and  if  he  should  do  this  ;  and  I 

think  «*t*rr  one  mu*t  a»>e  that  I 

ion,     The  simple  lac  itaed 

W  ths  Latin  ri  hoc  facial  i*  a  strong  support  of  this  view." —  j 

Tbe  argument  drawn  from  the   Latin  si  hoc  I  by 

the  well-known  fact   that  a  one 

:    thus   the   Greek   «V«hV*«   "I 

and  vtwtUr/Ka.  u  I  »th   cxpr. 

Forms  dill" 
i  ft  "grv  oardi 


s 
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tap  tovto  noifj  and  tl  rovro  troiolt),  it  may  be  that  the  term  "  prospect  of 
decision  "  is  not  well  chosen  for  bringing  oat  the  difference  between 
them ;  yet  we  find  it  not  altogether  inappropriate  in  describing  the  dif- 
ference, to  our  own  feeling,  between  if  he  shall  do  this  and  if  he  should 
do  this.  Both  represent  an  event  of  which  the  occurrence  is  as  yet  un- 
determined ;  but  in  the  former  we  recognize  a  looking  forward  towird 
future  determination,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  latter,  —  which,  if  it 
may  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  latter,  is  not  expressed  by  H. 
When  we  say  the  former,  we  assume  an  attitude  of  expectation,  which 
we  voluntarily  relinquish  when  we  pass  to  the  latter.  This,  in  fact,  if 
indicated  in  the  English  form  of  expression.  Should  is  the  past  tense 
of  shall :  the  expectation  which  is  signified  as  present  by  shall,  is  by 
should  properly  signified  as  past  But  in  saying  if  he  should  come,  why 
do  we  use  a  form  of  past  expectation  ?  the  supposed  event  belongs  to 
the  future,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  actual  reference  to  any 
past  time.  Evidently,  the  form  of  past  expectation  is  a  contrivance  of 
language,  intended  simply  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  present  expectation, 
to  deny  it  a  place  among  the  elements  of  thought  expressed  in  the  sop- 
position.  There  is  thus,  no  doubt,  a  difference  of  vividness  between  the 
forms  in  question ;  but  that  is  only  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  ele- 
ments of  thought  which  they  express. 

Professor  Goodwin  does  not  attempt  to  state  in  general  terms  how 
the  three  principal  moods,  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  optative,  are 
distinguished  in  meaning  from  each  other.  He  presents  in  descriptions 
and  examples  the  special  uses  of  each,  but  does  not  seek  to  show  how 
far  these  uses  arc  connected  by  anything  common  to  them  all.  Indeed, 
he  holds  it  impossible,  as  regards  any  one  of  the  three,  to  include  aU 
its  uses  under  one  definition. 

"  Any  definition/'  he  says,  "  which  is  to  include  all  the  uses  of  the  in- 
dicative must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  include  even  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive  in  Latin ;  for  ci  fypayfrcv,  7j\Bov  fa  is  equivalent  to  « 
serifmssel,  venissem.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  give  a  single  defini- 
tion sufficiently  precise  to  be  of  any  use  in  practice,  including  all  the  uses  of 
the  subjunctive  or  optative."  —  p.  1. 

If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  no  definition  can  be  given  in  which  all  the 
uses  of  the  Greek  indicative  would  be  involved  as  necessary  conse- 
quences, we  can  hardly  question  its  correctness.  But  if  it  is  meant 
that  there  is  no  element  of  thought  which  belongs  to  the  indicative  ia 
all  its  uses,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  subjunctive  or  optative,  then  iu 
truth  is  not  equally  obvious.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Latin  has  the 
subjunctive  in  some  cases  where  the  Greek  has  the  indicative;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  in  such  cases  the  conceptions  expressed  by  the  two 
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languages  are  in  all  respects  identical.  The  Greek  often,  has  «roiVa, 
where  in  English  we  should  say  Ihave  done,  or  J  had  done  ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  our  English  forms  contain  an  idea  of  completed  action  which* 
is  foreign  to  the  Greek  aorist.  In  like  manner,  it  is  conceivable  that 
what  in  one  language  is  viewed  as  an  assumed  (not  an  asserted)  reality^ 
should  in  another  be  viewed  and  expressed  as  a  possibility.  There  ia 
nothing,  certainly,  in  the  general  relations  of  different  languages,  to  pre-* 
vent  us  from  admitting  this. 

We  are  not  now  asserting  that  all  the  uses  of  the  indicative  do  in  fact 
have  one  common  element  characteristic  of  the  mood.  We  know  that 
in  the  Greek  genitive  are  combined  two  cases,  a  genitive  and  an  ab- 
lative, which  were  originally  distinct;  and  so,  in  the  Greek  dative, 
three  cases,  a  dative,  an  instrumental,  and  a  locative  of  the  primitive 
language.  To  trace  all  the  uses  of  the  Greek  genitive,  or  the  Greek 
dative,  to  a  single  root,  would  be  a  futile  attempt  And  it  may  be  so 
with  the  indicative  mood.  The  question,  however,  is  one  which  gram- 
matical science  cannot  forbear  to  raise,  — -  Do  all  these  uses  of  the  in- 
dicative spring  from  one  root,  and,  if  so,  what  is  it?  or  from  two  or 
more  roots,  and,  if  so,  how  many  and  what  are  they  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  means  are  as  yet  wanting  which  would  furnish  an  answer — a  fully 
satisfactory  answer  —  to  such  inquiries.  In  that  case  we  can  only  state 
to  ourselves  the  most  probable  conclusions  thus  far  arrived  at,  recogniz- 
ing the  uncertainty  which  may  attach  to  them,  and  leaving  the  rest  to 
future  research.  Care  must  be  used,  of  course,  not  to  mistake  proba- 
bilities for  certainties,  and  especially  not  to  warp  the  facts  given  in 
actual  usage,  in  order  to  make  them  consistent  with  our  theoretical 
results.  It  is  notorious  that  in  too  many  coses  such  care  has  not  been 
exercised ;  that  abstract  notions  of  modality  have  been  made  to  furnish 
a  host  of  false  or  unmeaning  explanations,  to  the  prejudice  of  careful 
observation  and  sound  criticism.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  sober  and 
cautious  scholar,  disgusted  with  this  misuse,  should  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rejecting  all  ideas  properly  modal,  at  least  as  regards  the 
three  moods  in  question.  But  if  this  procedure  relieves  him  from  some 
difficulties,  a  single  instance  will  show  that  it  is  not  without  disadvantages. 
of  its  own. 

We  have  already  noticed  Professor  Goodwin's  treatment  of  the  forma 
ih»  wovj  and  tl  noioiT).  But  there  is  another  form,  made  by  tl  with  the 
future  indicative,  which,  like  these,  is  used  in  suppositions  that  relate  to 
a  particular  event  in  the  future.  Thus  we  have  tl  Acv<r«ra*,  if  he  comes 
(i.  e.  shall  come,  —  the  Anglo-Saxon  present  serves  also  as  a  future),  iar 
?\&n,  if  he  come,  and  tl  «X&m,  if  he  should  come;  in  all  which  our  author 
recognizes  a  difference  only  in  vividness,  the  first  being  more  vivid  than 
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the  second,  and  the  second  than  the  third*  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  language  should  have  created  three  such  forms  of  expression  with 
an  original  and  permanent  difference  in  vividness  alone ;  and  still  more, 
when  we  find  the  same  threefold  distinction  reproduced  in  our  English 
idiom.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  a  difference  is  a  fact  whick 
requires  to  be  accounted  for.  If  now  we  could  recognize  in  the  first 
form  an  element  of  reality  (a  reality  assumed,  not  asserted)  which  doe* 
not  appear  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second  form  an  element  of  expecta- 
tion which  does  not  appear  in  the  third,  the  progressive  difference! 
in  vividness  would  be  simply  and  naturally  accounted  for.  Explana- 
tions like  these,  even  if  founded  on  views  which  are  more  or  less  doubt- 
ful, may  yet  have  the  value  often  allowed  to  hypothesis  in  science,  thai 
of  connecting  together,  and  bringing  into  intelligible  order,  what  would 
otherwise  appear  as  isolated  facts.  In  a  similar  way,  one  might  account 
for  the  facts,  already  stated,  to  which  our  author  gives  prominence  in 
his  treatment  of  conditional  sentences.  Thus  in  particular  suppositions. 
when  the  condition  is  a  future  event,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  con- 
ceived as  a  possibility,  as  something  liabl$  to  occur,  rather  than  as  actu- 
ally occurring  in  the  future.  And  in  general  suppositions,  it  is  eqoallj 
natural  that  the  indefinite  condition  should  be  conceived  as  something 
liable  to  occur,  something  that  may  or  might  occur  on  any  occasion, 
rather  than  as  an  actual  occurrence.  By  such  considerations  we  should 
not,  of  course,  expect  to  show  that  the  Greek  must  of  necessity  use  the 
forms  he  did.  But  if  we  can  only  show  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
use  them,  we  may  at  least  take  from  the  rules  that  we  lay  down  that 
disconnected  and  arbitrary  character  which  would  otherwise  belong  to 
them. 

But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on  matters  which,  if  not  without  scien- 
tific interest,  do  not  seriously  affect  the  practical  value  of  the  work 
before  us,  —  a  work  which  we  confidently  regard  as  the  best  yet  pro- 
duced on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


10. —  Sesame  and  Lilies.  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester  is 
18C1.  By  Joiix  Ruskin,  M.A.  1.  Of  Kings9  Treasuries;  2.  Of 
Queens'  Gardens.  Second  Edition,  with  Preface.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.     18G5.     pp.  xxiiL,  196. 

DcniN'tt  the  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
"  The  Political  Economy  of  Art,"  Mr.  Buskin's  thought,  which  by  nature 
and  habit  directs  itself  to  analysis  and  the  solution  of  problems,  has 
mainly  spent  itself  on  the  consideration  of  questions  of  public  eoonomj 
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of  the  volume  before  us.  The  first,  which  is  much  the  longer  lecture, 
has  for  its  subject  the  general  one,  how  to  read  books ;  and  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  is  closely  confined  to  the  subject,  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  discourse.  It  would  seem  to  an  unimaginative  per- 
son that  the  lecture  on  this  topic  might  be  made  very  short ;  and  if  any 
one  should  decline  to  read  the  lecture  on  the  ground  that  he  could  him- 
self, a  priori,  give  as  good  advice  on  the  subject  as  he  needed,  his 
claim  would  not  appear  wholly  ridiculous.  The  subject  is  of  the  oldest 
and  most  hackneyed.  How  to  read,  and,  more  generally,  How  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  is  no  new  science,  like  Political  Economy  or  Inter- 
national Law  (so  called),  but  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  for  many 
ages.  But  in  the  book  before  us  fresh  and  highly  disciplined  thought 
married  to  penetrative  imagination  has  taken  up  the  old  subject,  and 
we  find  it  to  be  a  new  one. 

Does  the  imagination  sometimes  overpass  its  proper  bounds,  and 
su]>ersede  rather  than  clear  and  strengthen  the  thought  ?  Perhaps  so. 
If  the  book  have  a  fault  of  matter,  it  is  this.  Thus,  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  we  should  seek  the  society  of  wise  and  great  men  in  print, 
because  we  all  desire,  and  but  seldom  can  have,  the  society  of  wise  and 
great  men  in  life,  there  is  a  certain  forcing  of  the  similitude  which 
sometimes  detracts  from  the  real  strength  of  the  argument  It  is,  for 
instance,  not  wholly  nor  in  every  case  true  that  sensible  people,  "  if  put 
behind  a  screen  in  the  statesman's  cabinet  or  the  prince's  chamber," 
would  "  be  glad  to  listen  to  their  words,  though  forbidden  to  advance 
beyond  the  screen/'  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  general,  that  many 
of  the  advantages  which  are  sought  for  in  the  best  society  of  living 
men  are  to  be  found  in  the  proper  use  of  books. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  books,  —  good  books  for  the  hour,  and 
good  books  for  all  time ;  and  those  of  the  last  class  only  are  properly 
book'*,  those  of  the  second  class  being  in  essence  merely  newspapers 
bound  up.  It  is  of  the  proper  use  of  the  real  books,  written  to  last  for- 
ever, that  Mr.  Ruskin  treats.  Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  prevailing 
desire  for  amusement,  novelty,  and  excitement,  to  make  people  forget 
how  to  use  good  books  aright  And  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  self-suffi- 
cient spirit,  common  to  energetic  and  vigorous  people,  to  lead  them  to 
suppose  their  own  judgment  sufficient  to  them  in  most  cases  requiring 
decision.  So  an  unpractised  reader  revolts  against  something  in  this 
plain  injunction :  Have  "  a  true  desire  to  be  taught  by  them  [authors 
of  good  books],  and  to  enter  into  their  thoughts.  To  enter  into*  theirs, 
observe,  not  to  find  your  own  expressed  by  them.  If  the  person  who 
wrote  the  book  is  not  wiser  than  you,  you  need  not  read  it ;  if  he 
be,  he  will  think  differently  from  you  in  many  respects."    Now  it  i 
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base  kings,  '  people-eating/  were  the  constant  and  proper  tide  of  all 
monarchs ;  and  enlargement  of  a  king's  dominion  meant  the  same  thing 
as  the  increase  of  a  private  man's  estate !  Kings  who  think  so,  horn- 
ever  powerful,  can  no  more  be  the  true  kings  of  a  nation,  than  gad- 
flies are  the  kings  of  a  horse  ;  they  suck  it  and  may  drive  it  wild,  bat 
do  not  guide  it" 

For  this  writer,  who  is  yet  thought  by  some  to  be  a  blind  worshipper 
of  force  and  an  adherent  of  despotism* in  government,  has  seen  as  a 
living  truth  what  in  Europe  is  not  even  a  form  of  words,  and  in  Amer- 
ica is  little  else  than  that,  —  that  rulers  are  the  servants  of  those  they 
rule.  "  lie  that  is  greatest  amongst  you,  let  him  be  your  minister,"  the 
Master  said  to  his  disciples ;  meaning,  not  to  uncrown  their  natural 
king,  but  to  crown  him  truly,  with  the  emblem  of  a  dominion  that  death 
could  not  take  away. 

The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  education  of  women.  Beginning 
with  the  question,  What  ought  the  power  of  women  to  be  ?  the  coon* 
of  inquiry  leads  through  the  whole  matter  of  women's  nature,  relation! 
to  men,  relations  to  society,  needed  knowledge,  needed  sentiment,  and 
true  influence  and  power.  The  presence  and  aid  of  women  are  found 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  men  in  all  the  conditions  of  life ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  also  indispensable  to  the  success  of  men  in  all  lh* 
undertakings  of  life.  The  testimony  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past, 
and  the  teaching  of  all  the  great  ages  of  history,  are  brought  up  ;  and  it 
seems  that  women  are  wise  and  faithful  counsellors  when  men's  wisdom 
fails, — just  and  pure  examples,  when  men's  heart  and  conduct  are 
corrupt,  —  strong  to  sanctify  when  men  have  sinned,  and  strong  to 
save  when  salvation  is  possible.  The  subjection  of  the  knight  to  his 
lady,  Greek  worship  of  the  ruling  wisdom  in  Pallas  Athene,  Dante 8 
devotion  of  a  life  to  the  name  and  shade  of  his  dead  Beatrice,  —  mil 
these  are  found  to  be  but  typical  of  the  true  reverence,  worship,  and 
obedience  which  men  owe  to  women.  But  the  function  of  woman  is 
not  herself  to  act,  nor  even  to  determine :  her  function  is  to  guide,  to 
advise,  to  order.  The  sexes  are  radically  and  altogether  different, — 
their  characters  and  their  duties ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "superi- 
ority "  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  for  they  cannot  be  compared  in  similar 
things.     Each  supplies  the  other's  need,  and  completes  the  other. 

The  education  given  to  woman  must  be  radically  different  from  that 
given  to  men  —  first,  because  the  different  nature  of  the  sexes  requires 
such  different  training  to  develop  respectively  their  full  strength ;  sec- 
ond, because  of  the  different  duties  they  have  to  perform  in  life* 

This  preacher  of  u  women's  rights  "  differs  from  others  in  this,  that 
the  others  wish  women  to  take  up  some  part  of  man's  duty,  and  to  all 
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of  her  fields  and  streams  in  one  common  ruin,  caused  by  the  modem 
lust  of  wealth  and  pride  of  display.  Her  rivers  are  foul  with  the  refuse 
of  factories,  and  her  mountain  valleys  disfigured  by  glaring  hotels.  Her 
cities  are  rebuilt  into  white  dulness,  and  their  traditional  and  beautiful 
buildings  swept  away.  And  now  that  Florence,  at  last,  is  crowned  the 
capital  of  Italy,  the  event  is  solemnized  by  an  outrage  which  will  make 
every  thoughtful  man  doubtful  —  if  not,  indeed,  careless  —  of  the  future 
of  the  nation  that  can  endure  it,  —  the  accursed  and  ill-omened  follj 
of  casting  down  her  old  walls,  and  surrounding  her  with  a  *  bou- 
levard/ " 

Is  there,  then,  in  Europe  no  gravity  or  depth  of  purpose  left?  It 
seems  to  this  saddened  thinker  that  there  is  none.  It  is  perhaps  not 
becoming  in  an  American  to  dispute  or  confirm  what  he  says.  But  we 
have  it  on  record,  that  his  countrymen  have  allowed  this  wise  and  true 
man,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  ascertainment  and  teaching  of 
truths,  the  recognition  of  and  obedience  to  which  are  vitally  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  modern  society,  to  go  from  anxiety  to  sadness, 
and  from  sadness  to  despair.  That  the  tendency  of  modern  thought 
in  the  prosperous  communities  of  Europe  and  America  is  calculated  to 
excite  grave  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man,  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  But  the  popular  English  disregard  of  such  teaching  as  Bus- 
kin's is  perhaps  an  unusually  aggravated  instance,  saddening  enough 
at  best,  and  leaving  less  room  for  hope  than  is  left  by  evil  tendencies 
generally. 

11.  —  The  Story  of  the  Great  March.  From  the  Diary  of  a  Staff  Offi- 
cer. By  Brevkt-Major  George  Ward  Nichols,  Aid-de-Carop 
to  General  Sherman.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.     12mo.     1865. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  whether  a  theatre  poster  is  an 
advertisement  of  a  theatrical  star,  or  of  the  job-printer  who  prints 
his  name  in  large  letters  at  the  end  of  it.  The  title-page  of  Major 
Nichols's  books  suggests,  perhaps,  the  same  difficulty;  but  it  is  one 
which  a  reading  of  the  text  quickly  removes,  for  little  space  is  devoted 
to  Sherman,  and  the  story  is  that  of  Major  Nichols  and  his  Great 
March.  There  is  a  modesty  about  the  title,  in  this  view,  that  at  first 
sight  is  pleasing,  and  yet,  on  reflection,  seems  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Why  should  the  public  be  deceived  ?  The  evasion  is  a  delicate  one, 
but  an  over-bashfulness  cannot  be  suffered  to  detract  from  merited  fame. 
Major  Nichols  has  done  a  thing  worthy  of  laurel ;  let  him  come  for* 
ward,  then,  and  allow  the   necessary  ceremony  to  be  gone  through. 
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general,  or  the  flank  tactical  and  the  flank  strategical.  Of  the  former, 
illustrations  were  perpetually  given  by  the  commander,  on  the  way  to 
Raleigh  via  Savannah,  in  the  occupation  of  every  hamlet  on  the  route; ' 
as  thus :  —  The  enemy  appears ;  a  large  force  of  invaders  makes  a  dem- 
onstration in  a  certain  direction ;  the  enemy  is  amazed,  accept*  the  dem- 
onstration as  proof  of  the  q.  e.  d.,  is  flanked,  and  retreat*.  We  mwt 
decline  to  descend  to  greater  detail,  for  the  same  reason,  as  will  readily 
be  perceived,  that  the  Major  does.  As  for  the  flank  general,  or  strat- 
egical, the  entire  march  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to  North  Carolina, 
flanked  the  Southern  Confederacy,  slavery,  Lee,  and.  foreign  sympathy 
with  the  Rebellion. 

Such  were  the  Major's  deeds,  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  girt 
an  account  more  concise,  but  as  clear  as  his  own.  u  The  Story  of  the 
-Great  March  "  originally  appeared  (at  least  in  part)  in  official  letters 
from  the  commander  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Not  willing 
that  his  exploits  should  be  permanently  trusted  to  such  a  perishable  re- 
pository, he  has  preserved  them  in  this  book,  which  has  attracted  atten- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  No  American  author  need  any 
longer  despair  of  a  flattering  reception  by  England.  The  snobbish 
worship  that  the  success  of  our  arms  has  produced  would  be  wonderful 
had  it  been  a  novelty.  Only  a  little  while  ago  Mr.  Davis  was  the 
Mississippi  edition  of  Alfred;  Lee  united  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Washington ;  Stonewall  Jackson  was  Crom- 
well, Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Saint  Louis ;  and  if  we  had  a  Howard 
it  was  probably  Wirtz.  But  suddenly  the  view  dissolves  and  new 
names  appear  on  the  transparency,  —  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Nichols 
take  the  place  of  the  former  favorites,  and  the  Examiner  reviews  the 
Story  of  the  Great  March.  The  Examiner  thought  a  few  months 
since  that  the  proceedings  of  both  commanders  in  the  last  part  of  that 
march  were  so  brutal,  that  the  boot  and  thumbscrew  might  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  make  their  appearance  in  America.  The  Examiner  now 
searches  history  to  know  on  what  shelf  to  place  the  Major's  book,  and 
determines  to  rank  it  in  the  category  to  which  Xenophon  and  Segur 
belong,  "  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  being  of  equal  importance  to 
the  time  to  which  it  relates."  Yes,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  success  and  a  failure,  and  Rebellion  has  a  different  sound  from  Resolu- 
tion :  4*  Off  with  your  cap,  Snob ;  down  on  your  knees,  Snob,  and  truckle." 
Yet  the  Major  commanding  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  having  the 
operations  which  sealed  the  fate  of  a  country  invaded  compared  to 
operations  which  came  so  very  near  sealing  the  fate  of  the  army  invad- 
ing ;  and  even  Segur  might  object  to  such  a  parallel  The  praise  iteel£ 
too,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  eulogy  was  at  least  intended;  and  Xeno* 
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offended  by  the  opinions  of  Herbert  and  Cowper.  The  selections  have 
a  wide  range,  and  run  back  from  the  poets  of  our  own  day  to  those  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  even  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  fault  we  are  ready  to  find  with  the  book  here  and  there  —  the 
more  readily  because  the  editor  has  shown  so  much  carefulness  of 
choice  that  she  might  herself  feel  the  force  of  the  criticism  —  is,  that 
many  of  the  poems  in  it  addressed  to,  or  written  about,  children,  like 
most  of  those  of  the  same  class  to  be  found  elsewhere,  are  marked  by  a 
fastidious  sentiment  which  makes  it  at  once  impossible  and  undesirable 
that  they  should  interest  children  "  from  eight  to  fourteen,"  for  whom 
the  volume  is  particularly  intended.  Verses  of  the  stamp  of  those  of 
Keble  on  "  Saying  the  Creed  "  (p.  137),  or  of  the  well-known  lines  by 
Mr.  Willis  (p.  273)  descriptive  of  the  devout  infantine  astronomer,  can 
little  benefit  any  child;  while  Mrs.  Judson's  maternal  gush  (p.  152) 
about  her  "loving  birdling"  with  "silken-fringed  rose-leaves  on  her 
starry  eyes,"  is  somewhat  tiresome  even  to  one  fond  of  children. 

It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  distance  must  wonderfully  magnify  poetical 
beauties,  if  in  England  Mrs.  Sigourney's  verses  on  "  The  Lost  Day  "  (p. 
129)  are  thought  well  of,  with  their  first  line,  "  Lost  I  lost  1  lost ! "  which 
sounds  like  a  converted  echo,  —  an  echo  "  under  conviction  "  of  the  cry 
of  the  goblin  dwarf  in  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  Putting  by  the 
side  of  these  feeble  eight  verses  Mr.  Emerson's  noble  eight  lines  called 
"  Days,"  the  contrast  between  "  the  grand  style  "  and  a  common  style 
may  be  fully  felt.  But  to  make  up  for  these  and  other  poor  American 
efluMons,  there  are  copious  and  sufficiently  well-chosen  extracts  from 
Mr.  Longfellow,  who  has  expressed  so  many  of  the  purest  and  most  del- 
icate emotions  with  the  highest  truth  and  simplicity.  Indeed,  the  volume 
contains  many  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar  poems  of  great  beauty. 


13.— The  Ballad  Book:  a  Selection  of  the  choicest  British  Ballads. 
Edited  by  William  Allingham,  Author  of  u  Day  and  Night 
Songs,"  etc  Cambridge :  Sever  and  Francis.  16 mo.  pp.  xlvii.,  3^7. 
[Reprint.] 

Mr.  Allixgiiam  has  arranged  in  this  pretty  and  pleasant  volume 
seventy-six  of  the  old  ballads  chosen  for  those  characteristics  which 
secure  them  general  popularity.  It  is  a  selection  not  meant  for  the 
scholar,  certainly  not  intended  for  the  special  student  of  ballad  litera- 
ture, but  to  bring  anew  before  the  public  what  charmed  our  fathers  and 
our  more  distant  ancestors.  And  it  is,  as  such  a  collection  always  must 
be,  a  delightful  book,  from  the  character  of  the  poems  themselves  and 
from  the  associations  and  suggestions  connected  with  them. 
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Mr.  Allingham  speaks  in  his  Preface  of  Professor  Child's  most  valu- 
able and  complete  collection  of  Ballads  with  the  somewhat  superficial 
tone  and  jaunty  manner  that  pervade  all  he  says,  and  shows  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  learning  and  labor  involved  in  Professor  Child's  re- 
searches. But  it  may  be  observed  that  he  makes  use  of  the  results  of 
them,  especially  in  those  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  which  he  reprints, 
for  the  most  part  wisely  following  precisely  the  version  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Child,  though  occasionally  omitting  a  verse,  and  a improving" 
them  by  u  an  abatement  of  the  very  strong  swearing,"  to  ose  his  words, 
or  by  a  weakening  of  forcible  expressions,  to  use  our  own.  With  all 
abatements,  the  volume  is  a  delightful  one,  and  a  charming  present  for 
any  one  of  quick  imagination  and  tender  sympathies. 


14.  —  Notices  of  the  Triennial  and  Annual  Catalogues  of  Harvard 
University:  with  a  Reprint  of  the  Catalogues  of  1674,  1682,  and 
1700.  By  John  Langdon  Sibley,  A.  M.,  Librarian  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  other  Historical 
Societies.     Boston.     1865.    8vo.    pp.  61. 

A  most  unattractive  title,  except  to  an  antiquary  of  the  driest  class. 
Tet  we  assure  our  readers  —  especially  such  of  them  as  are  Cambridge 
graduates  —  that  the  pamphlet  will  give  them  pleasure,  nay,  even 
amusement,  no  less  than  instruction.  Mr.  Sibley  has  interwoven 
with  his  history  of  the  Harvard  Catalogues  many  collateral  scraps  of 
College  history  and  personal  anecdote,  some  of  them  nowhere  else 
accessible  except  in  manuscript  records.  The  work  is  thoroughly  and 
can* fully  done,  with  the  utmost  neatness  of  style  and  method,  and 
printed,  too,  accurately  and  beautifully.  It  is  a  monograph  unique  in 
its  kind,  and  one  of  the  cla-8  of  publications  which  are  growing  at  once 
more  difficult  and  more  precious  every  year,  with  the  obliteration  of 
old  historical  landmarks,  the  destruction  of  documents,  and  the  obso- 
lescence of  local  traditions. 


15.  —  History  of  Thomaston%  Rockland,  and  South  Thomaston,  Maine, 
from  Oieir  first  Exploration,  A,  D.  1605 ;  with  Family  Genealogies. 
By  Cyrus  P^aton,  Cor.  Member  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  also 
of  the  Wisconsin  Hist.  Society,  and  Member  Elect  of  the  Maiue 
Hist.  Society.     Hallowell.     1865.     2  vols.     12mo.     pp.  468,  472. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  totally  blind,  and  has  for  his  only  amanuensis  a  daugh- 
ter who  is  almost  helplessly  infirm.     He  has  accomplished  this  work 
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Tonics 


Many  among  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  visit  of 

Messrs.  de   1  He  and  de  Beaumont,  and  the  sensation 

produced  throughout   Christendom  by  the  appearance  of  La 

to  Ame*rique,  from  the  pen  of  the  former  of  these 

in  America!     Who  in  the  year  1882 

told  the  meaning  these  words  would  have  in 

366  ?    If  it  were  given  to  any  human  being  then 

:>g  to  foresee  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  country  at 

this  moment,  that  person  was  certainly  not  M.  de  Tocqueville. 

Mud  and  well  as  he  understood  our  institutions, 

—  and  he  studied  them  deeply  and  with  great  fairness, — he 

have  shown,  to  discover  flie  real 

aecret  of  their  nature,  or  to  fathom  the  character  of  our  people. 

much  read,  and  has  had,  as  we  think,  so 

considerable  an  influence  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Eng- 

.,  as  to  luuc  led  to  great  misunderstanding  in  relation  to 

the  rhis  persuasion,  we  believe  that  a 

lewel!  W\  out,  and  accounting 

cry  grave  mistake  of  the  writer  in  a  most  important 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Messrs.  de  Tocqueville  and  de 

Beaumont  i                  King  Look  Philippe  expre  tudy 

itutions  of  the   I                     »;  and  certn  task 
vol.  ni.~  TO.  211.                21 
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could  not  have  been  confided  to  better  hands.     Afl  regard 
de  Tocquoville,  beddfifl  his  other  (juatifioationa,  to>  oat  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintair  •  an 

urbanity  and  courtesy  of  manner  such  as  *  iih* 

A  grandson  of  the  great  and  virtuous  Mai  had  all 

the  refinement  and  rational  love  of  liberty  which  Mrroged  to 
what  was  called  m  France  la  rwblexse  derobey  —  a  title  hy  which 
the  old  families  of  the  legal  profession  we!*e  known,  —  naturally 
coupled  with  the  feeling  of  caste  which  belongs  to  such  a  de* 
scent.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  will  tend  to  account 
for  the  general  tone  of  M.  de  Toequevillc's  opinion!  clew 

tu  that  gentle m .in *s  theories  can  in  no  way  be  so  on 

in  his  own  words. 

The  Introduction  to  his  H  Democracy  in  A  M  begins 

thus.  (We  Avill  here  premise,  thut,  having  no  BnglMi  copy 
at  hand,  we  translate  from  Gosscliirs  Paris  edition  of  1886.) 

**  Among  the  novel  objects  which,  die 
attra  an  m ion,  none  struck  me  more  forcibly  ihau  the  equality 

of  conditions.    I  soon  discovered  the  prodigious  mfl;. 
fact  on  tlftfl  march  of  society  ;  it  gives  a  certain  direction  to  public 
a  certain  character  to  the  laws>;  new  maxims  to  those  who  goi 
peculiar  hnhita  to  the  governed-     I  at  once  saw  that  this  same  fact 

U  its  influ  id  political  and  legal  quostions^ind  that 

is  no  less  powerful  in  its  opcr:iii'»u  <m  civil  BOOi  -a  govern- 

ment    It  creates  opin  es  rise  to  sentiments,  suggests  customs, 

Ittd  modifies  all  that  it  does  not  originate." 

He  fhes  gods  on  to  speak  of  Europe,  and  gives  a  moat  dear 
and  interesting  account  of  the  g  »f  the  same  Kjririt  of 

equality  there,  especially  in  Franco,  and  sums  up  as  follows: — 

"The  whole  l>ook  on  which  the  reader  is  now  to  enter  ban  beta 
Writ  impression  of  a  sort  of  religious  terror,  produced 

the  mind  of  the  author  hy  the  prospect  of  this  irrexbliUle  re 
which  has  been  marching  on  through  so  many  &£*  tc  of 

ob*t  which  we  still  see  advancing  in  the  midst  of  the  mint 

itself  has  made." 

just  dist  hetween  the  rcrnili  of  this 

y  in  Franco  and  in  the  I  it  it  is  easy 

see  that  m>ot  is  a 

which  perpetually  haunts  him. 


m*ag 

hat  it 


I  beea 

c*4  in 

ilutioo, 
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It  is  moreover  very  important,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
value  of  M.  de  Tocqueville\>  work,  to  keep  in  mind  the  state  in 
which  he  found  th  us  at  the  time  of  hie  visit  in  1832. 

It  was,  as  we  all  know,  most  critical.    The  prologue  was  then* 
bcicLr  of  the  great  drama  on  which  the  curtain  has  just 

fallen.     John  C.  Calhoun  was  then  at  the  acme  of  his  doleful 
career ;  the  cry  of  nullification  was  then  at  its  loudest,  to  be 
id  in  no  long  time  by  the  more  appalling  watchword 
State  rights,  the  true  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,  tariffs,  and  the  "  forty- 
bale  "  were  the  standing  topics  of  angry  <i  i  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.     While  the  controversy  was  carried  on 
at  the  North  with  quite  enough  of  eagei  i              (  warmth,  it 
was  raging  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  with  a  degree  of 
Ich  might  well  cause  astonishment  to  a  foreigner 
newly  come  among  us,  and  tend  to  mislead  him  in  his  estimate 
e  and  government     It  was  at  such  a  period  that 
M.  de  Toequeville  set  foot  on  our  shores,  with  a  sincere  desire 
m  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
A  of  the  probable  destiny  of  our  country.     What  means  he 
took  to  this  end  will  be  best  explained  by  himself. 

|V  beOt"  he  says  in  his  Introduction,  "a  point  could  be  settled  by 

means  of  written  documents,  I  have  been  careful  to  refer  to  the  original 

lexis  or  to  the  moat  authentic  and  highly  approved  works.      I  have 

in  my  no:  d  out  my  authorities,  which  any  one  may  verify. 

*  U  was  a  question  of  opinions,  of  political  customs,  or  of  the 

study  of  :;  I  have  endeavored  to  consult  the  best-informed  per- 

In  important  or  doubtful  matters,  I  was  not  contented 

tli  a  single  witness,  but  decided  upon  a  balance  of  authorities. 

N  ask  the  reader  to  believe  me  on  my  simple 
word,      i  n  have  cited,  in  support  of  what  I  advance,  the  au- 

thority of  nan  rve  to  be  well  known,  but  I 

have  abstained  from  doing  so.     The  stranger  is  often  made  acquainted, 

ml  truths  which  thf  ould 

perhaps  have  withhold  from  the  ea  Mship;  with  him  constrained 

silence  is  relieved;  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  his  imprudence,  for 
he  prow 

Ml  these  oonndential  co  tons  were  recorded  by  me  as  I 

reoei  but  they  will  never  go  beyond  my  portfolio.    I  prefer 

to  weaken  the  effect  of  my  statements,  than  to  add  mj  name  to  the 
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Lbtt  of  travellers  who  repay  by  mortification  and  coal 
generous  hospitality  they  have  received*" 

This  resolution  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  no  more  than  mi 
•have  bean  expected  from  Ins  propriety  of  feeling,  This  praise- 
worthy reticence  locks  up,  however,  as  we  su<  be  key  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  11  de  Tooqnenlle'fi 
see  the  authority  for  some  of  th-  lould 
probably  have  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  ear-mark  of 
their  true  owner. 

The  result  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  mode  of  proceeding 
what  might  have  been  looked  for  ussea  the 

origin  and  history  of  our  government,  which  he  gets  at  by  ood» 
suiting  historical  and  other  documents,  nothing  can  bo  more 
fair  or  more  trustworthy  than  what  he  has  to  sa;  *>nly 

are  his  facts  indisputable,  but  his  manner  of  stating  and  ♦ 
dating  them  is  all  that  could  be  wished,    Not  he 

to  deal  with  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  future  of 
United  Tim!    section  of  his  tenth  chapter  whi< 

headed,  kk  What  are  i\u  0  of  the  Duration  of  the  Amer- 

ican Union,  and  what  are  the  Dangers  which 
standing  example  of  reasoning  rotated   f  .as  well 

warning  to  authors,  however  able,  who  in  to  prone 

upon   the  institutions  of  a  country  on  tl  of  a  few 

months'  acquuh.  M.  de  TocqueviUe  fell  into  the  mistake 

of  attempting  to  decide,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  a  priori^  a 
question  not  to  be  settled  but  by  the  crucial  test,  which  r 
never  be  applied.     He  assumes  at  the  outset  that  \ 
tea  are  a  mere  c  of  sovereignties.     In 

tion,  he  says: — 

"If  a  contest  should  arise  to-dny  between  the  States 
It  Is  easy  to  perceive  Unit  the  lettaf  muit  succumb.     I  I 
whether  the  M niggle  could  over  be  brought  to  a  serious  batie.     When- 
ever  an  obstinate  resistance  *! 

it  will  give  in  (on  U  v*rra  cidtr).     Experience  has 
that,  whenever  a  state  has  •  ted  upon  Anything  and  wan 

resolved  to  obtain  what  it  a&kcd,  it  has  never  failed  to  suoeeed  |  aad 
when  it  hat  refused  point-blank  p  bs  been  1st  abm." 

This  statement  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  a  couree  of 
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ing  which,  though  now  quite  worthless  otherwise,  is  not  without 

i!  showing  how  the  wisest  men  may  deceive  the 

when  ai  d  support  of  a  fa  tasion.     He  lays 

reat  minuteness  tlio  distinction  I  the  pre- 

l  which  belong  to  the  national  government  and  those 

which  1  separate  States,  and  concludes  that  the 

biter  m  la  prevail  over  the  former;  that  the  local  sov- 

■nstantly  gaining  ground,  so  that  the  national 

:  daily  more  and  more  weak,  must  finally 

mition.     He  follows  up  the  argument  with  a  cogency 

which   defies   all  refutation,  winding  up  the  whole 

>m  from  which,  he  ventures  to  aflirni,  there  is  no 

■  It  seems  then  certain  to  me,  that  if  one  portion  of  the  Union  wished 
tediously  to  separate  from  the  other,  not  only  would  it  be  impossible  to 
prevent  it,  but  that  prevention  would  not  even  be  attempted.  The 
existing  government  will  therefore  last  only  so  long  as  every  one  of 
line  States  composing  it  shall  continue  to  wish  to  form  a  part  of  it/' 

i  confident  is  M.  de  Tocqueville  that  this  position  is  impreg- 
nable, that  he  goes  on  in  the  following  complacent  strain :  — 

**  This  point  settled,  we  Bee  our  way  more  clearly  (nou$  void  plus  a 
tats*).  We  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  to  inquire  whether  the 
confederate  States  actually  can  separate,  hut  whether  or  not  they  will 
desire  tii  remain  Bol 

ti  goes  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  inducements 

the,  liave   to  remain  together;   which,  in  the  existing 

stale  of  thing!  Bay  the  least,  amusing.     A  favorite  notion 

of  M.  d<  ville  was,  that  the  State  government 

more  immc«i  cted  with  the  domestic  interests  and 

■y-day  concerns  of  men,  would  in  time  become  the  great 

U  of  an  md  would  eventually  gain  the  ascendency 

the  national  Ooi  ir,  nothing  U  otorious 

just  the  other  way.     As  the  concerns  of 

I ,  and  the  offices,  diplomatic  and 

>Ie,  a  si 

aspirant  for  poll  the 

Qg,  for  such  mow,  merely  stepping-stone* 

to  t 
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But  we  will  allow  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  his  views  on  the  general  question  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  United  States.    He  says  further :  — 

"  I  have  shown,  in  another  place,  that  the  object  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  not  to  establish  a  league,  but  to  create  a  national  govern- 
ment. The  Americans,  in  all  the  cases  provided  for  in  their  Constitu- 
tion, form  but  one  and  the  same  people.  Upon  all  these  points,  the 
national  will,  as  in  all  constitutional  communities,  is  expressed  bj  , 
means  of  majorities.  The  majority  having  once  decided,  the  duty  of 
the  minority  is  to  submit  Such  is  the  legal  doctrine,  and  the  only  one 
in  accordance  with  the  text  of  the  Constitution  and  the  known  inten- 
tions of  those  who  established  it 

"  The  nullifiers  of  the  South  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Amer- 
icans, in  forming  the  Union,  had  no  intention  of  consolidating  them- 
selves into  one  and  the  same  people,  but  that  they  meant  only  to  form 
a  league  of  independent  States ;  whence  it  follows  that  each  State,  hav- 
ing preserved  its  complete  sovereignty,  if  not  in  action,  at  least  in 
principle,  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  sus- 
pend, within  its  own  limits,  those  which  it  thinks  opposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  to  justice. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Nullification  is  embodied  in  a  sentence  pronounced 
in  1833  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  nullifiers  of  the  South.  'The  Constitu- 
tion/ he  says,  'is  a  contract,  in  which  the  States  appear  in  the  attitude 
of  sovereigns.  Now,  wherever  a  contract  is  made  between  parties 
who  acknowledge  no  common  arbiter,  each  of  them  reserves  to  it- 
self the  right  of  judging  independently  the  extent  of  its  obligation.' 
It  is  manifest,"  adds  M.  de  Tocqueville,  "  that  a  doctrine  like  this  an- 
nuls in  principle  the  federal  bond,  and,  in  fact,  brings  back  the  state 
of  anarchy  from  which  the  Americans  had  been  delivered  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Wo  here  see  Mr.  Calhoun  laying  down  the  law  without  the 
least  reservation,  and  begging  the  whole  question  in  dispute ; 
and  wo  htfve  scon  M.  de  Tocqueville  coming  to  the  same  result 
by  a  logical  argument  in  all  the  forms.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
here  declares,  very  justly,  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrine  leads  to 
anarchy,  by  annulling  the  federal  contract ;  we  have  also  seen 
that  he  has  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the 
doctrine  may  be  sustained  by  strictly  logical  reasoning.  It  fol- 
lows that  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  thinks  that  the  federal  bond 
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gno  virtue,  being  dependent  on  the  will  of  any  one  recalci- 
ijuontly  the  America  uitly  threat- 

witli  a  return  of  the  state  of  anarchy  from  which  they 
delivered  by  the  Constitution. 
go  further;  but  we  think  our  readers  will  by  this 
time  agree  with  us,  that  M.  de  Tocqucville's  "  religious  terror lf 
l  equality,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  warped  his  judg- 
ment.   We  propose  to  show  presently  some  of  the  effects  of  his 

With   i  iitary   prejudices,   it   is   perhaps  unfortunate 

that  his  visit  to  this  country  took  place  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  gr  ulsion,  whose  bearingi  hftv*  not  yet  sub- 

sided, was  1  g  to  stir  the  minds  of  men,     Assailed  on 

all  sides  by  the  clashing  doctrines  of  contending  parties;  mis- 
pr  bewildered,  by  the  spc  llacies  of  Calhoun  and  his 

adh  ned  at  the  growth  of  levelling  ideas  which  had, 

nut  long  before,  rent  his  native  country,  —  he  was  but  too 
ready  to  seek,  in  the  probable  preponderance  of  State  rights, 
a  last  hope  for  the  old  conservative  doctrines  which  were  strug- 
gling at  home  against  the  two  extremes  of  popular  license 
of  a  single  ruler.  He  accordingly  mis- 
und  the  vacillation  of  the  Executive  when  the  State  of 

lina   boldly  put  forward  pretensions  to  a  right  to 
ees  of  Congress,  god  id  the  sovereignty 

r  to  have  parted  with.     He  attributed  the  un- 
tm  of  Congress  to  deal  summarily  with  Mich  a  case 
to  a  akness,  whereaa  it  pew  out  of  love 

lie  desire  to  stave  off  as  long  as  possible,  by 
readed  moment  when   the. 
stion  of  nationality  must  be  met.     All  men  felt  a  dread 
what  ratable,  and  hoped  to  pass  the  bit- 

ter draught   to  another  gene  The   gifted  author  had 

j  eartlily  thin  atom 

bleui  he  hud  d  with  such  ai  iicittlde  was 

ftg  as  there  was  hope  of  presetting  •nstitution  by 

[4e  of  the  I                           held 

from  the  fated  ©  ion 

seriously  unbailed,  and  the  e  government 


w 


of  De 


endangered,  they  sprang  to   their  feet,  ami  scattered  to  tbe 
winds  the  whole  fabric  of  sophistries  which  had  moo 
brains  of  political  dreamers  at  home,  and  fed   the  hopes  of 
the  enemies  of  freedom  the  world  over.     Where  are  now  the 
visions  of  Calhoun?    Where  the  cobweb  argi  >rmg* 

matical  lawyers,  who,  blinded  by  prejudice  or  slaves  of  literal 
construction,  could  not  see  the  different 
with  arms  in  his  hands  and  a  political  partisan  in  ordinary 
times?     Where  is  now  the  godlike   institution  wl  toed 

the  Oomi  <>f  Alexander  Stephens's  new  empire  ?     W I 

the  nation  which,  according  to  high  English  authority,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  founded  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  too,  that  an  act,  passed,  it  if 
true,  since  M.  dc  Toequevillo's  visit,  in  which  the  FiipremacT 
of  the  Federal  government  was  pushed  the  fart  a  carried 

through  Congress  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  tl  lierti 

numbers.     The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  was  c  r  by 

the  slaveholders,  as  necessary  for  on  of  th 

stitutional  rights,  and  as  the  price  of  their  continiu 
the  Union.     It  is  only  necessary  to  aite  the  | 
bill  to  show  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  pretence  tha  utes, 

as  such,  had  a  right  to  tbe  enactments  of  Congress. 

The  old  act  of  1793  provided  that  the  runaway  slave  should  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record, 
on*]  or  i  any  simple  justice  of  the  peace, 

who  were  au  to  surrender  hi  in,  with  :  .  bill 

thai  or  Ins  ;i  liile  the  testimony  ol 

person  claimed  was  not  nor  a  trial  by  jury  i 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  :  proceo*' 

but  it  was  not  enough.     The  judges  of  te  courts  and 

the  justices  of  the   peace  were  not  bo  tractable  a*  could  be 

lien  into  d  hen, 


in  1850,  what  wai  vvas  gc 


m 


aed  a  part.     The  im- 

<>['  the  law,  which  by  the  old  act  was  a 

ew  one  nth 

imprisonment  not  exeeedhr  '0  to 

I  in  a  civil  suit  for  each  slave  r  harbor 

the  claus-  tck  at  the  very  heart  of  State  rigi 
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null<  tituted  for  the  old  courts  of 

record  and  j  1 1  v  ho  were  mostly  Bta  to  ofTn 

appointed  by  the  government  at 
Washing*  to  it  only,  thus  disregarding  or 

igtior  i>n  of  Shite  sovereignty.     Could 

>ed  in  a  body  which  considered 

_  merely  a  confederation  of  independent 

Stat  1  of  remonstrance  on  that  ground  ?     I 

\y  nut;  yet  ghastly  as  the  act  was,  and  abhorrent  to  the 

lings  of  ii  them  members,  no  such  objection  was 

on  that  there  was  no  authority  for 
making  it  in  the  Constitution,  What  would  Mr,  James  M. 
Mason  of  Vi  the  father  of  this  act,  and  now  the  imper- 

sonation of  *  n,  have  said,  had  it  been  pretended  that 

any  mid  nullify  and  refuse  to  enforce  his  frightful 

the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession  was 
■nvenicnt  rallying-cry  to  help  on  a  de&- 
pcrat  nd  uphold  a  doomed  institution. 

Tie-  lift  thai  such  an  act  was  within  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers o  coupled  with  a  subsequent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  il  the  people  of  the  Five  States  to  the 
eonv  ;iuu  of  slavery  was  incompatible  with 
the  <■  and  that,  unless  put  an  end  to,  it 
won!                                       -led  over  the  whole  UniCKB.    The  ques- 

iit  by  which 

be  got  rid  of.     The  plan  hit  upon  was  to  be- 

ii  it  in  the  Territories,  which  were  the  property 

nation.     It  was  on  ■  lorstanding  that  Mr. 

To  use  a  cant  phrase,  this  was 

Republican    j  Mr.    Lincoln  being   carried  in  on  this 

them  slaveholders  saw  at  once  the  n< 

for  them  to  decide  whether  to  allow  their 
gradually  to  dwindle,  and  themselves  to  be 
il  power,  as  l  ting  Territories  si 

irelr  took  tl  the 

desperate  step  of  taking  up  arms  and  defying  the  governm< 
Tbej  r<»r  the  l:i>(.,  and 

we  see  tli 
On  llie  imhject  ille  was  more  fori 
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nate.  He  foretold  that  it  must  come  to  an  end,  but  was  mis- 
taken as  to  the  means  by  which  its  abolition  was  to  be  brought 
about.    But  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  efforts  of  the  South  to  preserve  slavery, 
they  will  eventually  fail.  Slavery,  pent  up  in  a  single  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface,  attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  by  political  economy 
as  disastrous,  —  slavery,  in  the  midst  of  democratic  liberty,  and  of  the 
intelligence  of  our  age, — is  not  an  institution  that  can  last  It  must 
come  to  an  end  by  the  act  of  the  slave  himself  or  by  that  of  his  master. 
In  either  case  great  misery  must  be  the  consequence." 

It  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  by  neither  of  the  agencies 
predicted  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  indirect 
manner,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  without  any  of  the  dismal 
results  predicted  by  him. 

We  should  not  have  taken  the  pains,  after  so  great  a  lapse 
of  time,  to  recur  thus  particularly  to  M.  de  Tocqueville's  great 
work,  had  we  nothing  more  in  view  than  to  show  that  he  had 
failed  to  foresee  what  was  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
sight.  We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion,  that  the  views 
therein  expressed  have  had  a  great  influence  in  Europe,  and  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  course  taken  by  England  and  France, 
especially  the  former,  in  regard  to  our  national  affairs  at  a 
most  delicate  juncture. 

Those  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  La 
Democratic  en  AmMque  cannot  have  forgotten  the  almost 
rapturous  applause  with  which  it  was  received  in  England.  It 
has  ever  since  been  the  text-book  of  conservatism  and  the 
standing  authority  on  America.  The  author  was  at  once  placed 
among  the  foremost  writers  of  the  age,  and  everywhere  received 
as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.  Only  a  few  months  before  his 
death  he  was  returning  from  England  to  France,  when  orders 
came  down  from  London  for  a  national  ship  to  take  him  across 
the  Channel  to  Cherbourg,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  was,  in  fact,  the  oracle  in  all  that  related  to  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  On  the  strength  of  his  opin- 
ion, our  Union  was  looked  upon,  without  the  least  question,  as 
a  mere  partnership  of  States,  which  any  one  of  the  partners 
might  dissolve  at  will,  —  a  fair-weather  government,  very  well 
so  long  as  all  went  smoothly,  but  which  must  yield  to  the  slight- 
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est  strain.     Up  to  the  outbreak  in  1861,  nothing  had  occurred 

ardly  to  weaken  in  the  least  the  doctrine  of  M.  de  Tocque- 

ville  in  regard  to  State  rights  ;  on  the  contrary,  Europe  was 

iUed  with  emissaries  from  the  South  enforcing  the  same  notion, 

and  quoting  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  its  support ;  while  there  was 

nothing  for  it  on  our  side  but  to  await,  with  what  patience  wo 

might,  the  great  experimentum  cruris  which  was  impend] 

£  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  when  the  crisis  came,  it 

bund  Europe  prepared  to  hail  the  insurgents  as  already  victo- 

This  will  account  for  the  exultant  exclamation  of  one 

Sir  John  Ramsden,  a  Tory  Yorkshire  baronet,  that  the  bubble 

lad  burst,  as  well  as  for  the  recognition  of  the  Rebels,  a  few 

lays  afterwards,  as  belligerents  by  England  and  France ;  the 

ror  Napoleon  declaring  as  his  reason  for  it  that  it  was  ira- 

PCbr  Mr.  Lincoln* s  government  to  make  head  against  the 
lers.  Lord  Brougham,  a  few  days  later  still,  said  in  his 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  had  a  right  to  bring  their 
into  British  ports.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  Lord 
Brougham  if  this  had  been  his  only  blunder.  In  the  second 
edition  of  a  treatise  on  the  English  Constitution,  he  must  needs 
go  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  fling  at  the  United  States.  Speak- 
ing of  the  British  government,  he  says :  — 

1  pat  ion  of  the  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in 
«J1  the?  aft  ate,  the  complete  publicity  given  to  all  the  measures 

of  government  Parliament,  and  the  full  discussion  out  of  doors 

which  they  ui  be  governors  and  the  governed  closely  to- 

gether, urn!   enable  the  former  to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of  the 
country*     Seo  the  vaaft  armies  at  sea  and  on  shore  which  our  scanty 

Maintained!    Mark  the  endless  variety 

of  our  settlements  in  all  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe !   Above 

all,  r  of  millions  which  have  been  levied  within  the 

ftftj  years  from  the  people,  and  levied  with  hardly  a 

ranomtn  at  for  producing  a  strong  government 

tere  b  do  a  popular  constitution,  —  that  no  de?j- 

/me  of  tax  inateli  ■  I'arUatnent  2 

:ms  well  rail  forth  the 
Hirer*  of  the  people*  I  i  lL  doubt  if  the  repre- 

seataliTOS,  and  especially  I  he  I 

r*,  would  a  the 

BOftle,  ai  our  Pan  >  done ;  and  I  have  no  dguU  at  all 
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that  such  an  infliction  would  very  speedily  lead  to  a  termination  of 
hostilities  without  any  very  great  nicety  about  the  terms  of  die  peace." 

If  his  Lordship  could  but  have  stopped  at  the  word  "  Parlia- 
ment," and  left  prophesying  to  others,  his  argument  would 
have  found  a  powerful  corroboration  in  the  result  of  our  late 
struggle. 

The  Times  newspaper  was  misled  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
now  pleased  to  rally  the  Americans  on  their  tetchiness  because 
they  had  not  all  the  sympathy  they  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  expect.  The  Times  was  not  altogether  so,  amiable  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  At  that  time  General  Lee  was  pressing  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  hard  bestead  on  every  hand.  On  the  18th  day  of 
July  in  that  year,  the  following  sentence  makes  part  of  a  very 
disgraceful  editorial  in  that  paper :  — 

"  There  is  a  feeling  now  becoming  very  general,  that,  if  we  cannot 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  by  mediation,  we  ought  to  give  our  whole 
moral  weight  to  our  own  English  kith  and  kin,  who  have  so  gallantly 
striven  so  long  for  their  liberties  against  a  mongrel  race  of  phmderm 
and  oppressors.     This  is  how  our  people  put  it." 

The  Times  would  never  have  ventured  on  such  balderdash, 
had  it  not  known  the  bias  of  its  readers ;  nor  would  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, unless  persuaded  that  our  cause  was  hopeless,  have  com- 
mitted himself,  a  minister  of  the  crown,  by  declaring,  as  he  did, 
that  Jefferson  Davis  had  founded  a  nation. 

All  this  is  harmless  now,  if  we  only  lay  it  rightly  to  heart, 
and  profit  by  it  as  we  should  do.  As  ah  argument  the  more 
in  favor  of  the  Union  one  and  indivisible,  it  is  invaluable. 
Had  the  leading  men  of  England,  instead  of  persisting  in  re- 
garding the  United  States  as  hardly  a  nation  at  all,  and  its 
government  as  an  ephemeral  affair,  which  the  first  blast  of  real 
resistance  would  blow  away,  taken  the  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves, they  would  not  have  been  led  into  their  present  awkward 
predicament.  A  very  little  fair  and  unbiassed  attention  would 
have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  great  dramatis  persona  that  has  just  leaped 
full  grown  upon  the  stage. 

We  have  attributed  the  blindness  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
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power  that  was  growing  up  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  unfortunate  view  taken  by  M.  de  Tocqueville. 
That  m<  i»  and  'ii  lightened  man,  having  unconsciously 

afforded  a  certai  irt  to  the  general  misconception,  it  is 

but  (low  him  to  express  his  own  idea  of  what  a  govern* 

mem  should  be.  With  this  view,  we  will  close  our  article  by 
quoting  a  passae;  □  long  after  his  visit  to  this  country, 

and  lur  application  to  any  particular  community. 

In  iith  volume  (p.  374)  of  the  (Euvre*  Complete*  M. 

de  Tocqueville  thus  defines  liberty:  — 

ty  seems  to  me  to  hold  in  the  political  world  the  place  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  physical  world.  The  earth  i^  peopled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  being?  differently  organized ;  yet  all  live  and  flourish.  Alter  the 
conditions  of  the  Atmosphere,  they  suffer;  remove  them  out  of  it,  they 
die.  inge  your  laws,  vary  your  manners,  reform  your  creeds, 

modify  your  forms ;  if  you  can  attain  to  this,  that  man  shall  have  full 
liberty  to  do  \chat  merer  %$  not  had  in  itself,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying 
tit  peacr  the  product  of  whai  he  has  done,  you  have  hit  the  mart," 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  claim 
to  Have  attained  to.  Every  man  is  here  at  liberty  to  worship 
God  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleases,  so  that  he  does  not 

interfere  with  his  right  to  do  the  same 

thing.     $  fiporal  affairs.     He  may  get  his  living  in  his 

i  way,  and  may  change  hie  tion  as  often  as  he  thinks 

red  to  him  by  laws  binding  alike 
on  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  making  no  invidious  distinctions 
btjKPMl  classes  or  professions. 

g  in  a  nutshell.    This  is  the  charm 
which  has  bo  the  wise  men  of  the  East.     This  explains 

the  ardor  with  which  our  yeomanry  and  irtteofl  rushed  to  I 
at  the  first  in  ;  this  it  was  which  on 

the  hoards  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  lesser  stores  of  those  who 
ist  at  the  feet  of  the  government  when  the 
look  s  was  darkest.     The  fcQI  XQOTG 

astound  m  army  of  little  less  than  a  million  of 

men  waa  disl  red  out  of  service  as  quietly  as  a 

gang  of  work  their  dinner.    Why  not?    These 

earn  part  of  them,  go  back  to  comfort- 

able homed  and  the  welcome  of  the  family  fireside. 
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Our  people,  in  upholding,  and,  in  case  of  need,  defending 
with  their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  the  union  of  the  States, 
act  on  the  plainest  principles  of  common  sense.  We  know 
that  in  securing  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber "  we  incur  great  dangers,  not  the  least  of  which  grows 
out  of  the  very  exuberant  prosperity  we  enjoy.  We  are  quite 
aware,  also,  that  we  must  forego  much  that  tends  to  refine  aod 
embellish  society  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  splen- 
dors of  royalty,  the  gorgeous  vestments  and  imposing  cere- 
monies of  a  national  church,  the  massive  cathedrals  which 
add  so  much  to  the  landscape,  and  fill  with  a  solemn  pleasure 
those  who  enter  them,  are  not  for  us.  Enough  if  we  can  be 
spared  the  squalid  poverty,  the  gross  ignorance,  and  the  debas- 
ing servility  which  too  often  present  a  painful  set-off  to  these 
advantages. 


Art.  II.  — 1.  Revised  United  States  Army  Regulations  of  \^ 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Changes  and  Lowe  affecting 
Army  Regulations  and  Articles  of  War  to  June  25,  1863. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.     1868. 

2.  Digest  of  Opinions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  -  General  of  the  Amy. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.     1865. 

8.  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States.  Prepared  by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  and  revised  by 
a  Board  of  Officers  of  which  Major-General  Hancock  is 
President.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1863. 

4.  The  Duties  of  Judge  Advocates.  Compiled  from  Her  Majesty* 
and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military  Regulations,  and 
from  the  Works  of  various  Writers  on  Military  Law.  By 
Captain  R.  M.  Hughes,  12th  Regiment  Bombay  Army,  Dep- 
uty Judge- Advocate-General,  Scinde  Field  Force.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1865. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts  Mar- 
tial. By  Captain  S.  V.  Benet,  Ordnance  Department  U.  8. 
Army,  late  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics,  Law,  etc.,  Military 
Academy,  West  Point.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand  &  Co. 
1862. 
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0*   Ob§rr  an!  ths  C>n*fltution  and  Prac- 

tice of  Court .9  MarttaL      With  a  the  Law  of  Evi- 

dence a*  apj  //  Trial*,  adapted  to  the  Laws,  / 

Arm//  7/  of  the   United 

State*.     By  William  De  Hart,  Captain  :M  Regiment  Ar- 
V  York :  D.  Appleiun  ft  Co.     1862. 

Who,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  believed  that  within  the 
subs.  Jf  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 

tjr,  would  be  subject  to  military  and 
martial  law  for  a  period  of  over  four  years,  —  that,  in  the  vast 
i try  stretching  from  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and 
uri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  no  other  system  of  law  would 
recognized  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  land,  —  and  that  not 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  so  bounded  would 
military  law  hold  its  sway\  but  over  more  than  a  mUlion  of  our 
5,  educated  under  the  milder  rules  of  civil  jus- 
tly miused  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  her  more 
pare  i  Yet  with  so  ready  an  obedience  did  this 

greet  ilians  suddenly  b>  Idlers,  and  submit  to 

ion  of  this  new  law,  that  one  could  hardly  bcli 

in  its  principles  in  the  cradle,  or  studied 
)  on  the  I  ohool.    A  million  of  the  great- 

est «3  srorld  suddenly  submitted  to  a  despotism. 

If-irovrrnment*  For  the 
necessary  despotism  of  military  rule  implies  the  entire  and  un- 
com)  and  subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  su- 

perior,   And  Hi  ice  was  willingly  rendered,  not  merely 

because  of  tl  wit  of  our  people,  and  their  adaptability 

to  an  but  because  our  soldiers  felt  that 

II  rli»-  people, —  that  they  were  fighting  do  despotfs 
war  i  <*randiaement  or  agg:  ut  that  V.  peo- 

and  thus,  while  each  man  did 

1 1  in  the  fray  of  the  Clan  Quhele  and  Clan 

for  his  own  hand,"  y<  nan  did  fight  for 

bs  the  rulers  of  the 
eoun  as  one  of  these  rulers,  to  be  fighting  a 

people'*  war  I'm-  uid  all  I  And  Hi u>,  because 

of  tho  very  I  uc  feeling  within  him,  the  American  sol- 
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tod  to  the  absolute  military  discipline  by  whicL 
alone  the  end  so  dear  to  him  could  be  secured. 

utry  came  suddenly  upon  this  new  system  of  la*. 
We  found  ourselvi>,  with  almost  no  preparation,  in  a  condition 
iuii  unprovided  for.     Military  and  martU 

law  wc  had  read  of,  but  were  little  experienced  in,  and  we  won 
forced  suddenly  upon  their  immediate  exercise  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  VVe  took  tin;  old  lawi,  forms,  and  regulations  provided 
for  our  little  regular  army,  by  which  it  had  been  governed 
through  so  long  a  time  of  peace,  and  api  m  as  well  m 

we  could  to  the  great  army  of  the  pre  T  and  to  tl* 

gran  mfly  arising  undrr  tin*  laws  of  \ 

had  not  merely  a  war  OB  our  hands,  but  our  enemies 
fellow-citizens.     The  war  was  also  a  «q* 

questions  became  more  embarrassed 
Much  was  left  to  the  genius  of  our  g 
ing  principles  by  the  ruling  power  There 

more  to  be  obtained  from  practical  experimentalising  than 

lent  theories  and  old  practice.     W 
old  principles,  but  to  make  new  o  is  with 

danger  constantly  pressing  upon  us,  and  the  saf» 
o  supreme  law  of  nil- 
Martial  and  military  law  are  often  cnnfoundt-d.  n  l 
ity  d  y  law  is  a  portion  of  the  law  of  the  land, 

by  which  the  army  is  governed  as  a  distinct  organisation.  It 
has  its  own  dlsttnd  I  rules.    Martial  law,  on  tltc  other 

L  is  that  system  of  law  which  is  enforced  by  a  cot* 
in  trrni  !io  enemy  occu pi*  and 

id  by  tho  sovereign  p  lie  sea 

of  n  Biliary  law  c  martial 

law,  by  the  <  r  alone.     Military  law  exists  both  in 

pear  rial  law,  in  I  m  only. 

Military  law,  stticih  ia  army  and 

Hum  i  it ;  martial  law,  to  whole  stales  and  peo- 

ples.   Military  law  relates  only  t«  f  crimi- 

nal ;on,  affects  the 

status  of  entire  populations.     Wlulr  u  naturally  and 

normally  a*  the  necessary  qytl  liar  dim  of 

men  are  governed,  by  a  m  iar  to  that  da**,  and  toit- 
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f  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  society,  the  other  is 
rought  about  by  an  A  condition  of  affairs,  namely,  the 

of  law  and  order  in  a  conquered  territory,  in  which 
il  tribunals  are  temporarily  Sttapendadf  either 
ndonment  of  their  posts  by  the  civil  magis- 
r  their  refusal  to  exercise  their  functions;  or,  in  case 
I  lion,  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  civil  power  to  insure 
le  public  safety. 
The  rules  of  military  law  are  fixed  and  definite,  while  those 
of  martial  law  vary  with  time  and  place,  and  depend  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  nature  of  the  population,  their 
disposition  towards  the  conquering  army,  and,  in  rebellion, 
upon  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  Iudeed  it  was  said  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  martial  law  is  '*  no  law  at  all,"  being 
merely  the  will  of  the  general  commanding  the  army.  **  II  a  r- 
tial  tar,"  My  Advocate-General  Holt,  M  is  defined  to  be 

the  will  of  tl  al  who  commands  the  army,  and  its  proo- 

i  by  the  President  necessarily  invests  a  general  com- 
:  in  a  district  where  it  is  declared  that  it  shall  prevail 
rer.     While  its  declaration  could  not  properly 
be  referred  t<>  as  authorizing  acts  of  excess  or  wanton  wrong, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  justify  the  military  commander  in 
summary  and  stringent  measures,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
,l\v,  might  be  deemed  extraordinary  and  oppressive*"* 
It  would  eeem  that  the  definition  of  the  4t  will  of  the  corn- 
man  icral "  was  at  least  a  defective  one,  and  the  limita- 
s  Holt  go  to  prove  this.     Law  is  a  rule  of 
ictfa  inly,  if  the  will  of  the  commanding  general  is 
to  be  its  n,  we  ma;  igree  with  the  Daks  of  Wei- 
liugi                            the  whole  term  a  misnomer,  and  that  mar- 
tial law  is  no  law  at  all.     IT  the  only  ruling,  judging,  and  exe- 
cuting power  is  the  will  of  the  commanding  general,  what  is 
ther  id  absurd  oppression  from 
being  exercised  in  any  country  occupied  by  an  invading  array? 
A  correct  definition  would  certai  n  this  tdidi- 
tuin, —  that                       dl  of  the  commanding  general,  e 
deed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  wax*  and  the  usages  of 


•  Digtfti  of  Opinion*  of  the  Judg^AdYQcato^knernl,  p  75. 
TOL.  Clt.  —  NO,  211.  22 
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civilized  warfare."    Martial  law  is  probably  the  iw  finite 

of  laws ;  but  it  has  at  lei  ,  and 

is  not,  like  tin1  n  of  Eastern  tyrannies,  w  >p*al 

from  tho  bowstring  or  the  scymitar. 

The  pramm  of  a  hostile  army  in  an  territory  car- 

ries with  it,  pir  a*,  martial  law  without  proclamati 
may  be  proclaimed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  si  any 

portion  of  the  territory  of  that  state  whi  y  i&* 

vasion  or  insurrection,  become  the  tl 

which  the  civil  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  pn  ublic 

safety.     Prom  fche  former  source  came  th< 
law  in  the  secedrd  States  as  fa-  1  by  our  forces; 

from  the  biter,  martial  law  in  Kentucky. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  having  t  that  our 

recent  war  is  tt>  he  justly  considered  a  territorial  war,  (as  one  of 
the  attributed  of  a  perfect  war  as  di  i  a  mere 

surreetiunj  and  ftie  enemy's  country  to  be  1  by 

limits,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  foreign  war,  n 
belligerent  right  is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  oui  tgn 

but  consistent  with  it,  it  follows  that  the 

lie  roV-Ili  ti  by  our  army  drew  with  it  the  sal 

sequrmvs  quoad  martial  law,  as  if  we  had  to  ling 

occupying  a  foreign  country.     The  advai 
ried  martial  law  with  it,  abolished  withooi 
courts  and  police  regulations  hostile  to  it,  and  will 
exist  until  such  time  as  the  national  gov*  lare 

it  abolished. 

Martini  law  is  administered  by  the  commanding  general,  and 
punished  bj  means  of  milil  ni^sioni 

and  provost  i  Hie  orders  of  the  c  ling  general 

lay  down  oeml  nd  followed  deportm 

al  regale  0  bo  observed  by 

within  »t.    1  ty  with 

people,  the  proximi:  and 

many  other 

the  The  general 

not  a  little  the  propt  the  Roman  prorinccs, 

itrurtioni  for  the  Government  of  ihe  Armies  of  tho  United 
f  Ca*  of  Brig  Amy  Warwick,  9  BUck't  Rep.,  p.  W&. 
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MUita;  ting  of  not  less  than  three  com- 

mission' for  the  administration  of  crim- 

inal justice.     Like  martial  law,  of  which  they  are   the  off* 
nary  commissions  derive  their  existence  from  ne- 
i    the   ordinary   tribunals   of  the   occupied   or 
ctionary  country  can  safely  he  permitted  to  sit,  mili- 
ifl  are  unnecessary  and  oppr&tfve.     Hut  where 
ir  iii<  .  disloyalty,  or  hostility  incapacitates  tin?  civil 

j,  or  if  they  fail  to  perform  their  functions 
en,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  military  courts 
Jet  their  place.     There  clearly  must  be  some  method 
g  law  and  order,  and  of  punishing  men  who  offend 
of  riirht  common  to  all  societies  and  Qusmitffl 
ice.     In  countries  occupied  by  military  force, 
ens,  having  lost  their  customary  tribunals  by  reason  of 
the  have  a  claim  to  be  protected  in  their  lives 

and  y,  and  tO  call  upon  the  supreme  power  for  the  time 

1  is,  the  commanding  general  —  for  this  protection 

t         punishment  of  offenders.      Citizens  must  be  pOttta 
he  soldi*-,  -t  die  ritiaens.     In  insur- 

.  y  districts  and  ft  placed  under  martial  law  be- 

•llion,  military  justice  becomes  the  powerful  and 
^  but  O]  ttg  medicine. 

a  military  commission  is  governed  by  the  same  rides  and 
forms  a^  and  exhibits  the  sain  in  those 

which  we  shall  hereafter  point  out  in  a  court  martial.     It 
crs  only  in  jurisdiction,  and  in  requiring  but  three  members 
quorum,  instead  of  five.     Its  proceeding  are  submitted 
iperior  authority,  and  are  subject  to  ap- 
:  aJ  court  martial  is  a  creature 
v,  and  is  competent  to  try  those  persons  and 
only  of  which  jurisdiction  i  it  by  statute,  and  as, 

are  regular  civil  (  pable  of  exercising  their  fum> 

tier  guilty  of  an  offence  within  ute,  and 

of  a  military  nature,  is  properly  to  be  in  r  to  the 

tribunal  for  follows  that  milii  > missions  tak- 

r  place  hav»  tion  over  soldiej  qJ  cases; 

in  counterfeiting  money,  | 

ve  have  just  passed,  during  which 
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our  nation  and  our  soldiers  have  be  ustanilj  all 

by  enemies  not  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  the 
ing  us  in  open  warfare,  but  bj  b  and    tri  .  the 

use  and  necessity  of  military  commissions  have  been  partic- 
ularly exemplified  in  their  jurisdiction  over  the  ofr 

toy  against  the  Republic  or  its  citizens,  as  di 
from  the  otlenee  e  who  w.i  id  whom 

we  v  o  polled  to  regard  as  belligerents.     Th is  j » i 

proceeds  dearly  from  the  war  power  and 
tection  incident  to  every  nation.     It  is  held  not  t 

[  with  the  amendment  to  the  Constitnl 
right  of  trial  by  jury  to  any  pereon  held  to  an  r  ci 

or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  except  in  ea** 
land  in-  naval  forces,    It  is  claimed  that,  in 
stitution,  all  the  parts  must  be  taken  together,  and  that  it  p; 
vides  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  war  power.     1 
that  the  57th  Article  of  War,  forbidding  corr» 
or  giving  iatelligenoe  to  the  enemy,  li 
riod,  i  I  amenable  to  trial  by  court  martial  civil  as 

military  persona*4     The  5t)th  Article  of  War,  al  iduig  t 

general  language  that  "whosoever  shall  re) 
money,  I  <»r  ammunition,  or  knowingly  harbor  or  protect 

an  enemy."  I  in  the  trial  ol  -man  Harris  ibe 

tame  construction.      Bv  of  these  tri;  juerillas 

blockade-runners,  persons  trading  with  t: 
luting  their  oath  of  allegiance,  assassins,  poisn 
whackers,  and  other  criminals  by  stealth  and  in  disguise,! 

wished  from  those  who  met  O0  in  the  held  in  gray, 
brought  to  nummary  and  just  punishment,  >nVnecf, 

said   Major-General  Halleck,  in  taking  command  of 
partmenl  of  Missouri,f  "which in  tin  ;ice  ore 

ae  in  time  of  war  military  offences,  and  ai 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  even   in  places  where  ci 
rials  exist/*    This  prim  r 
our  meiit  in:  umber  of  cases, 

u  contraband  eon  the  Quartenmv 

the  army  in  ti  in  Kentucky,  |  cutting  off  the  ear 

•  Digtrt  <-'  !  ^vAdfocAte-Geacral,  pr>  79,  W) 

t  GciutbI  Ofdrr  irtrrw  PcptffMl  of  MlMOiiri,  J««.  |,  I  **J 

I  Digest  o<  H  J  tid^o*  Advocate-General.  ; 
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negroes  in  the  same  Start?  to  prevent  their  enlisting  *  forging 
soldi  «  in  the  District  of  Ooluinbia,t   and 

smuggling  liquors  into  Alexandria  by  bribing  a  soldier,  have 
been  held  to  be  offences  triable  by  military  commission.) 

it  of  the  government,  as  incident  to  the 
condition  of  war,  to  extend  hi  this  manner  the  jurisdiction  of 
military  commissions,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  rijjht  should  be 
exercised  with  gp  on,  and  only  is  cases  of  necessity. 

To  bring  a  civilian  in  a  loyal  State  before  such  a  commission, 
the  ground  of  action  should  be  extremely  cogent.    To  try  by 
military  commission,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  inspector  of 
harness  not  in  any  way  in  the  military  service,  for  neglect  of 
'feetive  harness, ||  or  a  collector  of  votes  for 
making   fraudulent    returns  of  the  votes  of  New  York  sol- 
diers, or  to  try  in  Oln  '%n  of  that  State  for  using  disloyal 
is  to  extend  the  principle  beyond  all  use  or 
Though,  in  a  struggle  for  existence  such  as  that 
which  we  have  just  passed,  the  errors  of  the  Adminis- 
through  over-zeal  are  not  to  be  severely  animadverted 

of  the  jurisdiction  of  military 
commissions  is  not  a  matter  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  or  can 

I  forward  as  a  pre*  Q  the  law  of  nations, 

of  martial  law  in  this  country  has  met  with 
;  and  indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  in  this,  the 
idom,  above  all  others,  settled  by  the  men  who  aided 
-fully  opposing  the  assaults  of  martial  law  under  the 
and  now  ruled  by  those  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
of  the  amplest  liberty,  any  encroachment  upon  the 
the  citizen  under  the  common  law  wore  not  watched 
extreme  suspicion  and  jealousy.  It  would  be  matter  of 
edit  and  disappointment  if  this  were  not  so.  It  is  only 
Ottld  bfl  right]  <d  from  our  people.     Thus,  dur- 

late  war,  the  peoj  justly  sensitive  to  the  dangers 

ing  ! '  incriminate  or  arbitrary  application  of  mar- 

.moni  of  the  JodgxsAdvocaU'  G«mrul,  p.  79. 
?.   77.  ■id.,  p.  79. 

the  atfltatc  of  Jul*  ♦,  1864,  rendering  such  persons  triable  X>j 

ions  of  the  Judge  Ad  rocato-GenenU,  pp.  77  -  79* 
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tial  law;  and  many  feared  lust  the  got 

the  punishment  of  traitors,  was  infringing  upon  the  principles 

of  justice,  and  imperilling  the  m  >us  of  popular  rights. 

Martial  law  was  the  ancient  fulcrum  of  oppression, 
should  not  hate  been  ourselves,  had  we  been  indifferent  in  this 
matter.     It  was  not  questioned  that  such  a  law  as  martial  Uw 

1/amJ  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  was  &] 
to  this  country  under  certain  elm: 

was  too  well  established  for  denial,  atid  is  declared   bj  a  » 
as  strongly  devoted  to  constitutional  rights  as  1  *  and 

all  authorities.     But  it  was  said  that  it  was  impi 
cised  and  extended.     It  would  not  be  within  tli 
pages  to  argue  a  subject  only  to  be  decided  from  the  il 
of  a  vast  number  of  facts,  many  of  them,  mc 
dispute.     This  will  be  pre-eminently  :i  <|u  r  the  fui 

rian  to  decide.     Contem[ 
in  justice,  even  with  the  best  intentions.     Many  year* 
elapse  before  the  history  oft  wri 

It  will  be  for  the  future  historian  to  say  whether,  with  the 
treachery,  of  which  the  limit  > 
—  with  trait-  uly  without,  hut  b  n 

with  an  enemy  as  wily  as  strong,  and 
warfare  unrecognized  and  almost   unknown  in   tl 
world,  so  cruel  and  inhuman  that  til 
at  the  imagination  of  them,  —  with  the  gradual  an 

upation  of  a  territory  tilled  with  a  po 
anim  our  army  mi 

merely  with  the  ordinary  foi  i  tbt 

hate  of  section  and  the  bitte  with 

•  Tliii  principle  il  «<»  wall  *utisl  '►>*  Hulliira  that  wc  quote  hi*  word* :  — 
l  here  may  indeed  tic  times  of  nrcs*ing  danger,  when  the  cmuer*  tcion  *C  tQ 
demand*  the  Mcritirc  of  the  leg*]  rights  of  n  li:w ;  there  m*y  ' 
that  i  but  compel*  the  beziij 

fornix  mi  u-iwl  for  nil  m  icrual  rebdliu*,  i 

claim  martial  law,  or  the  luspcnxion  of  cird  ju 
mitft  a  \mni?  \«m  indispensable  at  »uch  anhn 

eountnr.  where  tl  >  mode  ol 

inside* In  th«  1 1  purfancu  to  wat 

rami*  mm  prune 
a»  »  renu-iJ 
Ulutoryo/Xnjlaml,  Vol.  L  Cfcs?    V 
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the  abandonment  and  destruction  of  all  civil  courts  and  means 
ii  this  territory,—  with  provinces  to  govern 
banditti  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  whose 
hands  were  red  with  tta  blood  of  women  and   children, — 
whether,  with  all  these  things  to  look  upon,  and  with  the  im- 
perative duty  of  preserving  the  Republic,  our  A <hninist ration 
1  in   its  resort  to  martial  law  ;  and  whether, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  fair  discretion,  and  with  such  judgment  as 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  —  not,  of  course,  faultless  or  with- 
out errors,  —  it  has  not,  by  summoning  to  its  aid  the  swift 
and  stern  minister  of  war,  added  strength  to  itself  and  discom- 
fiture to  its  enemies,  without  serious  injury  to  the  loyal  citizen, 
or  t  lishment  of  precedents  injurious  to  the  cause  of 

civil  liberty.  We  cannot  but  express  uur  conviction  that  his- 
tory will  hereafter  record  her  general  approval  of  the  course  of 
iroverninent,  and  will  wonder  that  in  timet  of  such  danger 
viol  little  WM  yielded  to  the  soldier  and  so  little 

civil  lib' 
ion  .  the  proper  time  is  come,  we  should  lay  aside 

ire  hang  up  the  sword,  not  as  an 
instrument  i  a  done  away,  but  as  a  useful  weapon 

for  and  pla< 

The  pi  art  is  another  tribunal  for  the  enforcement 

of  martial  law,  which  deserves  mention,  although  the  ordinary 

works  on  military  law,  are  silent  as  to  its  origin,  character,  or 

In  all  our  military  departments  the  provost- 


Bd  the  court  ItMlf  from  the  Fronrh, 

Latin  prteponere,  "  and 

ndeni      Hencti  the  title  of  provost  of  n  college. 

rght  corre*] Minding  to  the  mayor 

In  otli  both  jinl-»'  ;ni<l  sheriff,  uniting  in  one  unr 

udgc  and   provost    mur»hn!.      His  office   had  it*  origin  in  that  • 

^f  wmmluh.tr  t  who  wa*  to  try  and  to  sentence,  as 

Auafe*,  or  legal  encm  I  to  the  modern 

Of  the 
Roman  tatrunrulalor  have   been  repented  many  %\  ir  army,  where  *hort 

night  red- 

.  who 

•  at    »ith    bi  i     the    fW.  and 

of  rsca|iO'i  rloaertera,  highway  robber*,  and  otho 

le,  except  t  ortfti 


marshal  Is  a  well-known  officer,  bat  promt  courts  have  bom 
rtituted,  B  we  are  aware,  in  l 

by  Major-*  Jeneml  Butler  in  New  Orleans  ni  May,  and 

by  Majur-Oeneral  Ihx  in  Norfolk,  in  June  of  ti  rear. 

M  The  pffPTOrt  court  is  a  tribunal/*  says  Judge  Holt,  ■  whose  j- 
tion   i*  derived  from  the  customs  of  md  which  i*  < 

unknown  to  our  legislation.     A  general  commanding  &  department  to 
which  ordinary  criminal  courts  are  suspended,  u  authorized,  under  ^ 
cumstances  requiring  the  prompt  administration 
provost  judge  for  the  trial  of  minor  offences."  f 

General  Dii,  in  his  order  establishing  res  t  — 

"The  provost  judge  shall  hear  and  try  all  cases  civil  and  < 

(not  military)  which  may  come  before  him,  and  determin 

uiie,  as  far  as  may  be  conformably  with  tie  icd  laws  of  I 

fled  Btaftei  applicable  Iterate  ;  and  when  such  lawi  si 

ble,  or  are  not  sufficient  for  the  ends  of  justice,  accord  i? 
judgment  and  ttndeJStatldiDg,  and  the  principles  ol 
conscience ;  subject  in  all  cases  to  appeal  from  hi-  to  tbe  i 

genera]  commanding  the  corp 

The  rales  of  practice  and  objects  of  the  c  Orfc 

and  Norfolk  ware  rabetantmlly the  same.    fa  was 

tended  that  the  loyal  citizen  should,  in  t  the  abolition  of 

civil  courts  by  the  disloyal,  be  protected  in 
and  property,  that  the  peace  of  the  cities  should  be  maint 
whether  violated  by  citizens  or  soldiers,  and  that  tie 
lately  born  to  new  rights,  should  hate  a  just  and  equitable 
protection,  and  a  tribunal  to  which  to  app 

|  plaintiff  in  a  civil  suit  was  heard  unless  be  had  taken 
oath  of  allegiance;  but, for  the  common  example, 
and  disloyal  were  protected  from 
persons  and  property,     The  Lengthy  , 

>n  was  not  sufficient  for  t  tion  < 

justice  in  (he  hundred  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  weekly 

ring  iii  a  largo  city.    An  active  and  Intelligent  provost  judge 


court*  oti  ;ti|f  this  WAT.     Bm  Bmiigtf,  Ju*if*  Crimimtih  m  /V 

p,  106***v 

•  BsasnJ  Mtdnri,  ltaa^uurtcn  fifth*  Gulf*,  No   lo,  Maj  S,  IMS. 

t  Pijrr**  ,tof  the  Judge-Ad »ocAt*-G*neml,  p.  109. 

6,  Head -quarters  8«tcnth  Corp*,  Juan  S7,  IMS, 
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could  dispose  of  them  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time.     Injustir 
oppression  nil  his  part  could  bo  remedied  by  an  appeal  to  the 
cominan  eral.     Capital  and  serious  cases  w  rved 

for  a  military  commission.     Thus  the  provost  court  was  an  ad- 
vantage  I  uch  to  the  army  as  to  civilians,  and  especially 

to  the  ]»>yal  Bud  p  inhabitants. 

It  r,  tit  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  that 

her  a  military  commission  nor  a  pi  >utr  oao  have  ju- 

civil  suits.*    It  is  difficult  to  see,  in  principle,  why 

the  violent  suppression  of  civil  courts  by  the  disloyal  should 

in  time  of  war  and  rebellion  entirely  prevent  the  loyal  from 

recoverimr  their  just  dm  ially  when  their  debtors  are 

why,  under  the  smne  military  gov- 
erns ore  Bhould  be  protection  against  a  fellow  who  picks 
anoti  t,    but    none   against   the  man  who  defrauds 
another  by  refusing  to  pay  him  goods  or  money  justly  owed; 
tablishment  of  a  sound  state  of  society  is 
not  as  much  promoted  by  the  suppression  of  fraud  as  of  vio- 
it  would  seem  that  these  military  courts,  bring  simply 
the    creatures   of  necessity,   should,   in    the    absence   of  past 
pre**'             to  the  contrary,  and  at  a  time  when  so  many  new 
pfec*  reated,  have  been  instruct. Ml  to  attend  to  civil 
as  well  as  to  criminal  matters.     Indeed,  the  practical  ojveration 
of  \  to  this  decision,  at  New  Orleans  and 
folk,  and  of  miliary  commissions  elsewhere,  have  demon- 
strated i  i  this  particular. 

Leaving  thi  ti  of  our  subject,  we  come  now  to  the  con- 

administration  of  military  law  proper.     The 
oath  taken  by  tin-  me  of  a  general  court  martial  requ 

of  tbetn  that  they  will  M  duly  administer  justice  according  to 
the  provision  blishing  rules  and  articles  for  the 

government  <>i'  the  armi-  a  United  States,  without  par- 

tiality, f;  and,  if  any  doubt  should  arise  not  ex- 

plained 1  according  to  their  conscience,  the 

of  tl  n  of  war  in  like  cases. "  f 

The  act  ining  the  Articles  of  War. 

Bjr  i  I'KliUcations  by  subsequent  legislation  the 

•  l)ij^  I  rn«  of  the  Juries  Ad  vocAte-Gcncrml,  p.  78* 

1   «  of  War,  Anny  Ki^uiutioo»,  p,  4»6. 
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soldier  is  governed.    The  uc>  r  in  tiki  MM  *  have 

not  been  of  great  assistance  to  our  newly  torn 

\X  they  have  been  left  to  depend  clm-iiy  iipon  this 
act,    The  Articles  <>t"  War  are  modelled  from  the  Mutiny  mid 
Desertion  Acts  of  England,  which  were  first  pa* 
Secession  of  William  and  Alary*  for  the  period  <>f  a  year,  and 
have  Hiirr  been  regularly  re-<  tie  British  Parliament 

Tliey  were  reported  to  the  Congress  of 
ITT  montlis  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by 

com  of  which  Jefferson  and  Adam  >,  jw 

e  adopted  by  the  Congres 
In  these  Articles  military  crimes  are  dcfii 
men  ired,    The  capital  offei  KkmIJcu 

to  superiors,  desertion,  advising  or  p 
tion,  sleeping  oa  post,  occasioning  false  alarms,  do 
to  persons  bringing  provisions  to  camp,  mi 
enemy,  making  known  the  watchword,  and  nlir 
ing,  corresponding  with,  or  giving  i 
For  these  offences  alone  ran  death  be  imposed,  I> 
ever,  is  not  the  only  penalty  for  these,  but  death  01 
punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  t! 
ml  or  lurking  as  s  spy  death 
r  found  if  M  drunkenness  on  duty,  *  ot 

and  certain  other  fraudulent  pra 
tenee  of  cashiering*    la  officer  guilty  of  ^conduct  1 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  M  am 
aadoashierij  With  these  and 

perhaps 

discretion  of  the  bat  in  tb 

military  offences,  of  which  jm  given 

neb  as  muni 
a  soldier,  the  punishment 

itory  in  which  tl 

degree 
exti  a'm  are  re  a  from  rank 

pay,  for  an  officer  ;  hard  labor,  ball  m  ury 

»  •  sad  a 

I  of  March  3,  18&J,  to 
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court  martial  is  a  court  of  special  jurisdiction  conferred 
•  jurisdiction  by  unwritten  law,  after  the 
anal  mrts.     Where  an  offence  cannot 

i  i    some  statute,  it  cannot  be  tried  by  court 
i,  conversely,  a  person  Bulged  to  the  Rules  and 
of  War  <■  d  by  any  other  court  or  commis- 

si* .n  for  a  military  offence  of  which  a  general  court  martial  lias 
jurisdiction. 

Much  !  done  to  improve  our  system  of  military  jus- 

rill  remains  to  be  done  for  its  improvcne 
the  other  staff  departments,  it  now  has  its  chief  of  dcpnrt- 
,  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  with  a  Bureau  of  Military 
ice  at  the  seat  of  government,     At  this  Bureau  the  records 
of  all  military  courts  are  preserved,  and  here  they  undfilgc 
examination  as  to  their  correctness.     Hero  are  made  decisions 
on  points  of  military  law  for  the  whole  army,  an  excellent  digest 
of  *  I  i  lately  printed,  which  has  much  increased  the 

•rmity  of  practice  in  our  service.     For  every  army  in  the 
field  a  jud^e  adv.  appointed,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 

airy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  correct  ad- 
ministration of  ju  which  he  belongs,  under 
Lireotioo  of  tin-  J            Ivocate-General.    These  judge  ad- 
rocates,  as  a  pule,                     i  advocates  of  courts  only  in  cajses 
.     Their  chief  duty  is  to  revise  the  proceedings 
of  mi                                           I  they  are  correct,  to  make  reports 
►r  the  convenience  of  the  commanding  general,  and 
tod'                 questions  of  law  arising  in  the  army  which  may 
to  them  for  their  opinion.     In  one  army  there  may 
tly  lie  a  dozen  or  more  military  courts  in  session,  i 
with  a  special  judge  advocate  temporarily  I  to  it  D 

of  the  judge  ad\  the  army  to 

are  conducted  upon  <  mciplcs,and 

that  their  proceeding  gal  and  legally 

iding  a  i  ni,  an  army,  a  corp- 

court 
martial  'not  thirteen  nor 

less  <i   helow 

pointed  by  name;  but 
tho  Bern  sident  cz  officio.    He  hae  thft 


same  rote  as  the  other  members,  and   is   simply  the  niouth- 
urt,  and  acts  as  its  moderator.  used 

has  it  of  challenge  for  cause  agar 

lit,  upon  which  challenge  the  court  d 
oember  retiring*    The  accused  has  a  right  to  coun* 
and  may  make  any  plea  allowed  by  tfai 
tary  law  does  not  require  in  the  indict  luadi 

the  same  precision  of  statement  that  i 
of  common  law.     It  is  sufficient  if  the  ofl 
stantiallw     The  charge  is  usually  a  HM 

some  article  of  war  has  been  ri<  1  dft* 

BCribei  the  offence  more  particularly,  giving  time,  place, 
other  details. 

Procedure  by  a  genets]  court  martial,  where  every  qui? 
and  answer  is  reduced  to  writing,  is  necessarily  mi 
than  that  at  common  law.     Where  quest  i 
Obion  of  Ike  court  are  raised,  it  is  also  necessary  to  clear 
room  of  prisoners,  counsel,  spectators,  Ac,  —  a  ] 
in  p  nines  a  great  deal  of  time.     The 

of  phonographic  reporters  has  much  tod  the  hi 

court*     In  old  times,  when  tri  few  and 

and  to  be  placed  upon  a  general  rtial  at  an  n 

pot  was  at  least  a  two  months'  vacation, 
well  be  dilatory.     The  usual  process  was  to  \\ 

•  putting  it,  then  to  paste  It  to  the  record, 
then  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  was  ready  for  it,  and  finally  to 
propound  it.  The  question  (if  unobjected  to)  the  witness  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  at  the  rate  at  which  a  judg 
reduce  his  w  then  rep 

corrected,  read  as  corrected,  and  finally  thus  record 

lions  of  lb*  accused  were  all  to  be 
submitted  to  c  advocate,  Mien,  if  i 

were  propounded  bj  the  judge  i  to  the  witness  wit 

tography  red  these  delays, 

and  the  unreasonable  pra<  not  allowing  the 

v  of 
DC**  •  mediation  of  the  judge  advocate,  is 

The  theory  of  military  courts  in  regard  to  counsel  ha*  ' 


accueedor 

or  th*  i 

is  becoming 
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thai  they  were  merely  advisers  of  the  accused,  permitted  to 

it  not  to  argue  his  case  or  address  the  court  in 

>us  of  tli  1  were  theoretically  pre- 

Kd,  unt  bj  the  counsel,  but  by  tlie  accused  acting  under  bis 
the  closing  argument  for  the  defence  was  simply  a 
it  made  by  the  prisoner,  and  read  by  the  counsel  for 
sake  of  convenience.     Practice  has  shown  the  injustice  of 
rtrainte,  and  counsel  who  show  proper  respect  to  the 
nerally  granted  the  privileges  of  counsel  in  our 

Rvil  courts. 
The  duties  of  the  judge  advocate  are  difficult  and  complex. 
e  is, —  l*t.  The  prosecuting  officer  of  the  government;  2d. 
The   legal  adviser  of  the  court;    8cL  The   recorder  of  the  pro- 
_    ;  4th.   He  is  M  so  far  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  after 
the  prisoner  has  made  his  plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading 
to  any  witnesses,  or  any  question  to  prisoner 

the  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  criminate  himself."  * 

By  remarking  the  number  of  persons  it  takes  at  the  com- 
law  to  perform  these  various  functions,  the  weight  of  the 
dutn  advocate  may  be  estimated.     He  is  at  once 

t  attorney,  and  reporter,  not  counting  the  duties 
he  owes  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  is  at  least,  as  Mrs.  Malnj 
remarked  of  Cerb  three  gentlemen  in  one,"  if  not  four, 

s  to  the  prisoner,  when  not  defended  by 
sedj  both  through  the  dictates  of  coin- 
ty  and  by  the  custom  of  the  service,  beyond  the 
69th  Article  of  War.     lie  is  often  obi 
t  the  prisoner's  theory  of  defence,  to  frame 
in  proper  bin  I   to  witr  ind  in  Ol 

nt   his  cause  intelligibly.      This,  of  course, 
lit.     Tli  throw  himself  on  the 

ii  he  abandon  for  the  moment  tfa 
nt  an  impede 
justice. 
Bui  in  the  judge  advocate's  position  resta 

in  the  incompatibility  two  duties.     It  i  'mm 

an  exam  general  court  n 

Ual,  no  judge,  properly  so  called  ;   that  is  to  say, 

•  <Wth  Article  of  War. 


there  is  no  distinct  officer  in  ,  held  \n 

a  ju  •mmon  law,  whose  dutj  i own  the  lav 

iu  the  trial,  t<>  decide  upon  quest 

whose  province  it  is  to  w<  facts 

ton  of  tli  *,  and  m 

general  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  to  preserve  & 
strict  ad]  (ion  of  justice.    There  i-  n  whose 

long  exp  practice  of  military  law  the  member* 

can  trust*  and  in  whose  entire  impartiality  in  the 
case  in  hearing  the  court,  prosecution,  and   j  -an 

repot  The  judge  ad 

constituted  the  toga]  of  tlie  court;  but  tin 

oar!  to  ask  his  advice,  or,  if  ♦*«  it, 

it     Besides,  h<k  is  the  prosecuting  officer.     li- 
as much  us  he  may,  be  entirely  impartial.     3s 

duty  ii  is  to  produce  evidence  against  tin 
and  to  use  all  fair  means  to  secure  his  CO 

tig  too  much  of  human  nature  i<>  oblige  this  man  I 
irti.il  advice  on  points  arising  in  this  very  c  r, — t 

compel  him,  as  it  wove,  to  be  a  Judge  in  his  ow 
preparation  of   i  cause,  his  mind,  from  a  ition  of 

facts  as  he  acqu  i  from  the  witnesses  for  the  pr 

tion,  has  come  to  look  upon  the  case  in  a 
led,  in  a  larj 

guilt;  and  such  a  00  D  is  not  only 

justifiable,  ami  even  unavuidabl<\    The 
moreover,  the  natural  and  proper  desire  to  introdi 

id  to  sustain  and  corroborate  his  witnesses,  ■ 
in  short,  to  win  the  case.     On  the  trial,  ho 

the  owns  examination  of  tin-  witnesses  for  die  proseci 

of  those  for  the  defence,  oew  phases  of  the 
.  and  the  court  require  the  advice  of  the  jmi 
cate  on  some  point  of  law.     Is  it  probabli  ith  his 

predisposed  to  his  own  theory  of  tl  ho  can  ■_ 

and  ith  the 

ssion 

prosecution  and  defence,  at  tlie  c 
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E. 
fudge  advocate  to  advise  them  as  to  its  admisstbil- 
v  the  very  man  who  has  just  used  all  the 
powers  of  hi>  mind  to  prove  one  side,  to  consider  both  sides 

utialh,  and  hi  unprejudiced  opinion.     They  d 

to  metamorphose  in  the  twinkling  of  the  advocate  into 

with  the 
law  ;  and  supposing  the  members  of  the  court  to  l>e  all  of  them 
-{  freqm  ty  unskilled  in  the  law,  this  is 

e  to  discover  it.     In  such  a  ease  the  judge  ad~ 
▼oc:  either  decide  that  he  was  right,  or  else  stultify 

himself,  and  that  he  was  merely  arguing  as  an  advoeate 

a  |>  i eh  his  sober  reason  declares  to  be  against  him. 

iee*at  the  bar  that  a  counsel  may 
B,  which,  when  presenting,  h- 
to  be  admissible,  but,  after  argument  on  both  sides,  he  is  in- 
clined to  ht'lu've  -hould  properly  be  excluded;  or  a  eoa&fld 
may  «»Ji  it  his  duty  to  offer  evidence  as  to  the  com- 

of  which  he  is  desirous  that  the  court  should  decide. 
advocate  in  either  of  lh<  ions.    In  the 

first,  he  is  either  compelled,  when  called  upon  by  the  court  for 
if  an  honest  man,  to  retract  his  argument,  or  if 
I  give  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  better  judgment. 
U  he  must  come  to  some  conclusion,  he  will 
generally  take  his  own  side,  though  his  doubts  are  by  no  means 
removed.     (Irani  that  a  judge  advocate  is  an  honest  man,  and 
anxious  to  do  his  duty  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  i 
one:  !  human  f€)r  him  to  succeed  in  it.     If 

be  is  dir  en  indifferently  honest,  justice  must  sadly 

-cientious,  and  over  b 
he  difficulties  of  his  |  ;uid  his  liability  to  prejudice 

utiuiu  these  qualities  may  lead  him 
too  touch  to  the  pris 

<le  to  be  prosecuting 
officer 

difficulty  resting  in  the  judgment  of  the 

ad  it  command  that  and 

it  authority  which  should  attend  those  of  a  judge.    Bren 

-  the  most  sound,  eo  1  impartial, 

scan  jgns  them*    The  court  cannot  hut  see  that  it 
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is   the   advocate  that,  gii  overs  in 

them  tlte  views  of  the  man  who  has  been  beeping  lip  testimony 
to  convict  him.     The  public  at  hem   for  both 

oa.     Thus  t)i  on  of  a  judge  id  esps* 

dally  in  cases  of  im  |  with  able  And  oun- 

for   tin-   defence,  wfaftTti   it   requires  all  the  p 
mind  to  maintain  the  equality  of  the  prosecution,  is  not  only 
rendered  trying  to  himself,  but  makes  him  an  i  r  pus- 

piiion  h»  the  public.     He  frequently  criticism 

for  unfairness,  when  his  con  him*  pr 

reproaches  him  with  having  pre  th  too  little  rigor  tha 

rights  of  the  government,  from  a  fear  lest  he  might  wi 
prisoner.     In  a  small  ease,  involving  an  ordinary  ryof- 

which  n 
rarely  arise,  and  where  the  members  of  the  court  a  tent 

decide,  without  calling  for  advic 

ing,  and  where  (here  is  rarely  ,thcr- 

, sd  in  the  law, —  in  goefa  Q  oese  the  judge 

idTOOate  will  oai  sed  in  performing  Ins  multifold  duties 

i  justice  and  discretion.     In  these  the  contradictions  of  Ms 
office,    (httgh   in   principle    still  ,   do   not 

avail  to  injure  the  cause  of  justice.     But  it  is  in  the  long  and 
ited  trials,  of  which   the  past  are  hare  seen  10 

many,  for  fraud  or  embezzlement,  to   be    proved   only  by  a 
long  array  of  eta  ience,  or  for  widespread  con- 

spiracies,—  Ul  trials  lasting  for  weeks  and  months,  whore  the 
accu  aent  and  experienced  advocates 

ready  to  ry  means  to  secure  t  ittal  of  ti 

i  whoso  M  sacred  duty"  it  is,  in  uage  of  the 

greatest  living  lawyer  of  England,  utokl 

iffiee  hut  one  person  in  t lie  world,  that  client  and  no 

client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all  others,  and,  among  other*, 

elf/*  —  it  is  then  that  th  eticabilitie*  and 

time  nl  C  arc  SCc 

The  proper  remedy  for  \\w<  evil  would  seem  to  he  in  the  ser- 

erauo •  of  the  dn  |  Ige  advocate,  whereby  they  should 

bo  r 

i  a  new  office  of  judge  of  military  courts,  whose  duties 
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imitated  to  those  of  judges  at  common  law.    The 
Rel>'  ral  courts  mart-,  trial  of 

the  grade  of  colonel,  and  substituted  military 
rou  military  judges  with  the  rank  of 

colonel,  to  retain  office  during  the  war.*     While  this  change 
doubtless  ga',  perience  on  the  part  of  the  judges  and 

to  their  decisions,  it  did  not  possess  that 
in  which  a  court  martial  has  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  common  law,  —  that  it  gives  a  trial  by  military 
peers  impanelled  to  try  each  case,  and  on  that  account  the  more 
impartial.     It  is  conceived  that  the  constitution  of  the  office  of 
military  judge,  to  preside  over  the  court  martial,  define  tho 
law,  rule  upon  the  evidence,  and  in^truet  the  members  of  the 
eourt  upon  the  correct  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts, 
id  secure  ;i  fairer  administration  of  justice  than  any  other 
a.     Such  an  officer,  in  commmi  with  the 
would  require  both  a  legal  and  military  cduca- 
rience  in  both  departments ;  fur  the  mere 
lawyer  would  fail  to  appreciate  tin  standard  of  discipline  and  the 
modes  of  Ufe  and  thought  peculiar  to  the  array,  while  the  mere 
without  legal  instruction  and  experience  would  make 
r  work  with  the  law.      The  plan  we  propose  would  give 
stability  and  consistency  to  the  decisions  of  all  the  military 
t  the  army,  and  secure  respect  for  their  im- 
I'he  rulings  would  of  course  be  recorded  in  each 
case  ul<l  be  i .-a-ilv  oorrectdd  at  the  Bureau  of 

i  which  is  now  the  high  court  of  appeal,)  by 
granting  a  new  trial,  or  making  such  other  order  as  the  nature 
of  tl 

uiking  defect,  a  general  court  martial  is  prob- 
ably as  fair  a  tribunal  as  i mler  any  system  of  law.     It 
of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  usually 
selected  by  the  c             kg  authority  for  their  good  Muse  and 
it.     Their  n  <»r  are  high,  their  anxiety  to 
the  ink                           dine  of  the  to  which 
libit  has  with 
ases  which  they  i                                         >s  of 

i'thc  MUiuuv  and  NuvttJ  L*wi  of  the  Confederate  8mti'*,  {Columbia, 
1*64.)  p   117 
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thought  inducing  those  arraigned  before  them  to  stray  froi 
the  path  of  duty.    They  are  not  anxious  to  convict 
of  crime,  fur  each  conviction  is  a  stain  upon  an  honorable 
fession.     Jealous  of  its  reputation,  they  are  slow  to 
members  guilty  of  crime  and  to  publish  it  to  thi 
however,  their  minds  are  convinced,  the  same   feci 
them  to  punish  the  offenders  with  fitting  severity.     To  gue- 
rillas, blockade-runners,  spies,  assassins,  and  oth< 
fraud  and  stealth,  they  are  doubtless  as  fair  and  as  little  sere 
as  any  jury  of  truly  loyal  men  that  could  be  impanelled. 

The  final  deliberations  of  a  court  martial  take  place  wii 
closed  doors.     The  judge  advocate  then  acts  only  i 
officer,  and  has  no  right  to  press  his  case  or  offer  his  oj> 
He  puts  the  question  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  pri  I  eacl 

specification  and  charge  in   turn,  the  junior  member  vol 
first.     A  majority  is  sufficient  for  conviction,  except  in  capii 
•eases,  where  a  two-thirds  voir  is  required.     The  reo 
■completed,  is  signed  by  the  president  and  judge  advocate,  an' 
transmitted  to  the  officer  convenir  iurt,     T 

judge  advocate  are  bound  by  oath  no 

until  it  ia  officially  promulgated  in  General  Orders,  and  not 
disclose  the  individual  votes  or  opinio]  member 

called  upoa  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice.      The  officer 
whom  the  record  is  transmitted  may  entirely  di 
proceedings,  which  annuls  them  entirely-     If  thi 
proves  them,  he  may,  if  commanding  a  force  less  than  an 
or  department,  execute  sentences  less  »  nan  thoee 

death  or  the  dismissal  of  a  commissioned  officer.     The 
nrteneec  be  must  forward  to  hi  *       \  general 

monding  an  army  or  department  may  in  time  of  war  curry 
es  dismi-  cashiering  (which 

1  officer,  and  may  ov 
prisoner!  eoavieted  of  desertion,  mutiny,  mm 
Nttffillg,  or  as  spies.     Sentences  h   for  other 

and  relating   to   general   oft  ust  be  acted  on   bjr 

The  infl 
tstMl  i:irdst  wl  time  the  army 

dosI  fireqi  Id  the  gr 

I  of  promptness  to  the  example  afforded  by  their 
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ment.     It  is  obvious  that,  had  there  been  less  clemency  shown 

.riiming  of  the  war,  the  result  would  have 

seditions  in  the  end,  fewer  desertions,  and  less  Iosb 

of  lii  i  is  tin'  commonest  crime  in  an  army,  and  the 

most  to  it,  and  consequently  the  most  heinous  and 

vly  punished.     It  was  a  vast  agont  in  the 

m  of  the  Rebel  force,     During  the  winter  of  1864  and 

the  number  of  desertions  to  our  lines,  before  Richmond 

irg  alone,  was  about  one  hundred  a  night.    Taking 

two  hundred  for  the  average  number  in  a  Rebel  regiment,  (a 

literal  allowance  at  that  time,)  this  rate  of  desertion,  reckoning 

five  I  ts  to  a  brigade,  gives  an  aggregate  of  three  brig- 

ies  a  month.     And,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  desertion  to 

ieir  homes  far  exceeded  that  to  our  lines,  t!  of  such 

depletion  of  the  Rebel  army  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  President  is  held  to  possess  the  power  of  dismissing 
with  disgrace  any  officer  without  trial  of  any  sort  whatsoever* 
war  has  lately  been  distinctly  confirmed  by  Congress, 
and  a  recent  attempt  to  repeal  the  confirmation  was  defeated. 
T  arguments  in  its  favor  are,  first,  that  what  the  Presi- 
the  right  to  confer,  he  1ms  the  right  to  take  away ;  and 
tidlv,  that  in  cases  where  a  trial  cannot  conveniently  be  had, 
it  is  clear,  it  is  a  useful  and  exemplary  method  of  pun- 
tg  crime.    Were  no  disgrace  attendant  upon  the  dismission, 
reason  might  have  more  force ;  and  for  the  second  it 
may  rioned  whether,  without  hearing  both  sides  of  the 

question,  any  matter  can  ever  be  so  clear  as  to  justify  the  blast- 
ing of  a  reputation  for  life.  This  power  has  been  very  unpopu- 
lar i:  tiy.  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  military 
law,  which  entitles  an  officer  to  trial  by  his  peers.  It  is  open 
to  vast  abuses ;  and,  in  practice,  the  large  number  of  revocations 
of  these  summary  dismissals  which  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department  show  how  many  errors,  even 

i  of  an  honest  President  and 

I  under  a  system  which  can  permit 

ird,  and  compels  decision  on  ex  parte  tes- 

heen  lately  granted  the 

right  of  an  appe:  I  by  general  court  martial,  which 

not  granted  within  six  months,  restores  him  ipso  facto  to  his 
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former  position.  Bat,  even  with  this  modification,  the  evil  pri» 
ciple  of  the  system  remains  the  same,  and  even  a  iwtaatiea 
of  his  rights  may  not  serve  to  recompense  an  officer  for  the  pah 
and  ignominy  of  previous  unjust  degradation. 

The  spirit  of  progressive  improvement  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  military  science  which  has  so  marked  this  war  hsi 
not  been  unfelt  in  the  department  of  military  justice*  Many 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  more,  we  believe,  stiD  re- 
main to  be  made,  the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of  mili- 
tary men  in  this  most  important  branch  of  war. 


Art.  m.  —  Character. 

Moray*  respects  what  men  call  goodness,  that  which  all  mea 
agree  to  honor  as  justice,  truth-speaking,  good-will,  and  good 
works.  Morals  respects  the  source  or  motive  of  this  action. 
It  is  the  science  of  substances,  not  of  shows.  It  is  the  wlrt, 
and  not  the  Koto.  It  is  that  which  all  men  profess  to  regard, 
and  by  their  real  respect  for  which  recommend  themselves  to 
each  other. 

There  is  this  eternal  advantage  to  morals,  that,  in  the  ques- 
tion between  truth  and  goodness,  the  moral  cause  of  the  world 
lies  behind  all  else  in  the  mind.  It  was  for  good,  it  is  to  good, 
that  all  works.  Surely  it  is  not  to  prove  or  show  the  truth  of 
things,  —  that  sounds  a  little  cold  and  scholastic,  —  no,  it  it 
for  benefit,  that  all  subsists.  As  we  say  in  our  modern  politics, 
catching  at  last  the  language  of  morals,  that  the  object  of  the 
state  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  —  so,  the 
reason  we  must  give  for  the  existence  of  the  world  is,  that  it  if 
for  the  benefit  of  all  being. 

Morals  implies  freedom  and  will.  The  will  constitutes  the 
tnan.  He  has  his  life  in  Nature,  like  a  beast :  but  choice  is 
born  in  him ;  here  is  he  that  chooses ;  here  is  the  Declaration 
sof  Independence,  the  July  Fourth  of  zoology  and  astronomy. 
He  chooses,  —  as  the  rest  of  the  creation  does  not.  But  will, 
pure  and  perceiving,  is  not  wilfulness.    When  a  man,  through 
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tfubbormms,  insists  to  do  this  or  that,  something  absurd  or 
whimsical,  only  Uv.uise  he  will,  he  is  weak;  he  blows  with  his 
Lr;nti>r  the  temped,  ho  daras  the  incoming  ocean  with  his 
cane.  It  were  an  unspeakable  calamity.  If  any  one  should 
tiiink   he  had  Tit  to  impose  a  private  will   on  nth 

That  is  the  part  of  a  striker,  an  assassin.     All  violence,  all  that 
cary  and  is  not  power,  but  the  absence  of  power. 

i<  the  direction  of  the  will  on  universal  ends.    He  is 
fatfaoral  who  is  acting  tu  any  private  end.     He  is  moral,  —  we 
I  with  Hi  as  and  with  Kant.  -<*  aim  or  mo- 

iw  a  universal  rule,  binding  on  all  intelligent  be- 
ings ;  and  with  Vamrenargues,  "the  mercenary  sacrifice  of  the 
ood  to  a  |  the  eternal  stamp  of  vice.** 

All  the  virtm  ©cial  directions  of  this  motive:  ju 

tion  of  this  good  of  the  whole  to  the  affairs  of  each 
ut  of  danger  in  the  determination  to 
I  of  the  whole  enacted  :   love  is  delight  in  the  prof* 
Sounding  to  another  over  the  securing 
our  own  share  :   humility   is  a   sentiment  of  our  insignifi- 
beoefil  of  the  universe  is  considered, 
om  these  external  statements  we  seek  to  come  a  little 
est,  OUT  first  experiences  in  moral  as  in  intellect- 
ual' iseriminate  a  universal  mind,  identical 
in  all  men.     Certain  biases,  talents,  executive  skills,  are  special 
to  en<  n  individual;  but  the  high,  contemplative,  all-cominand- 
ing  vision,  tl               of  Bight  and  Wrong,  is  alike  in  all.     Its 
attributes  are  eternity,  intuition,  and  command 
It  is                  1  of  the  mind.     We  belong  to  it,  not  it  to  us.     It 
Den,  and  constitutes  them  men.    In  bad  men  it  is  dor- 
mant, a«  health  is  in  men  entranced  or  drunken  ;  but,  however 
it  exists  underneath  whatever  rfotfl  and  errors, 
if  this  intuition  embarrasses  every  at- 
in  only  mark,  one  by  one,  the  perfec- 
;ict.    It  admits  of  no  appeal, 
he  reason  of  things. 
The  antagonist  natt  .dividual,  formed  into  a  finite 
body  81  which  tak  ery- 
body  else  wh.             impropriate  to  then              uid  would  ei 
the  entire  aj  i                     j  of  the  individual,  if  it  were  jK>ssiblo, 
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in  catering  for  them.     On  the  perpetual  ^eeo  the 

dictate  of  this  universal  mind  and  thi  and  interests  of 

the  individual,  the  moral  discipline  of  life  is  built.     The  one 
craves  a  private  benefit,  which  the  urn  to  re- 

nounce out  of  respect  to  the  absolute  good.  iour  pats 

the  individual  in  a  position  where  his  wishes  aim  at  some- 
thing which  the  sentiment  of  duty  forbids  him  to  seek, 
that  speaks  the  truth  executes  no  private  (taction  >flo 
vidual  will,  but  the  world  utters  a  sound  by  his  lips.  He 
i loth  a  just  action  seeth  therein  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
inconeeiviuMe  nohlenrss  attaches  to  it,  because  it  is  a  dictate  of 
the  general  mind.  We  have  no  idea  of  power  so  simple  nn& 
so  entire  as  this.  It  is  the  basts  of  thought,  it  is  the  basis  of 
being.  Compare  all  that  we  call  ourselves,  all  our  private  and 
personal  venture  in  the  world,  with  this  deep  of  moral  nature 
in  which  we  lie,  and  our  p  rood  becomes  an  imperti- 

nence, and  we  take  part  with  hasty  shame  against  o< 

**  High  instinct*,  before  which  our  mortal 
I)i«l  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised,  — 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  the  master-light  of  all  our  weing, — 
Uphold  ui,  cherish,  and  have  powtr  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moment*  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence,  —  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never." 

The  moral  element  invites  man  to   great  enlargements, 

find  his  satisfaction,  not  in  particulars  or  eventa,  but  In  tin 

purpose  and  ten  not  in  braid,  btl  lit  to  fe 

id  ;  not  in  much  com  or  wool,  bill  in  its  communication- 

one  is  Accomplished  whilst  any  one  is  incomplete*    Wad 

does  not  exist  for  one,  with  8  of  any 

Not  by  adding,  then,  does  the  moral  t  help  us ;  no, 

hut  in  quite  another  manner.    It  puts  w  In  place.    It  centre*, 
it  OODMBtmtei  us.     It  f  the  heart  of  Nature,  when 

we  belong,  in   th  i  <»f  canw*, — 

where  all  the  wires  terminate  which  hold  the  world 

unity,  —  and  so  converts  08  into  universal  beings. 
This  wonderful  sentimentt  which   andean  itself   ;. 
obeyed,  seems  to  be  the  fountain  of  intellect;  for  no 
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gives  the  impression  of  sanity,  if  wanting  this ;  nay,  it  absorbs 
y  thing  into  itself.  Truth,  Power,  Goodness,  Beauty,  are 
its  varied  names,  —  faces  of  one  substance-  Before  it,  what 
are  persons,  prophets,  or  seraphim,  but  its  passing  agents,  mo- 
mentary rays  of  its  light  ? 

The  moral  sentiment  is  alone  omnipotent.     There  is  no  labor 
or  sa  to  which  it  will  not  bring  a  man,  and  which  it  will 

not  make  easy.  Thus,  there  is  no  man  who  will  bargain  to  sell 
life,  say  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for  a  million  or  ten  millions 
of  gold  dollars  in  hand,  or  for  any  temporary  pleasures,  or  for 
any  rauk,  as  of  peer  or  prince ;  but  many  a  man  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  truth,  or  hi  the 
cause  of  his  country,  or  to  save  his  son  or  his  friend.  And 
under  the  action  of  this  sentiment  of  the  Right,  his  heart  and 
mind  expand  above  himself,  and  above  Nature. 

h  Though  Love  repine,  and  Reason  chafe, 

There  came  a  voice  without  reply,  — 
"  T  is  man  ft  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 
is  the  difference  of  the  action  of  the  heart  within  and  of 
uses  without.     One  is  enthusiasm,  and  the  other  more  or 
less  amounts  of  horse-power. 

Devout  men,  in  the  endeavor  to  express  their  convictions, 
have  used  different  images  to  suggest  this  latent  force ;  as,  the 
light,  the  seed,  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the 
Daemon,  the  still,  small  voice,  etc.,  —  all  indicating  its  power 
mad  its  latency.  It  refuses  to  appear,  it  is  too  small  to  be  ■ 
too  obscure  to  be  spoken  of;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  creates  a  faith 
which  the  contradiction  of  all  mankind  cannot  shake,  and 
which  the  consent  of  all  mankind  cannot  confirm. 

It  is  serenely  above  all  mediation.     In  all  ages,  to  all  men, 

it  sa<  it  feeh  the  impiety  of  ma- 

tins revelation  to  any  record  or  to  any  riva]%    The 
poor  Jews  of  the  wilderness  cried     M  Let  BOt  the  Lord  sj 

m  speak  to  us."     But  the  simple  and  sincere 

soul  makes  the  contrary  prayer :  M  Let  no  intruder  come  be- 

twe« :  leal  Thou  with  n  M  know  it  is  thy 

II,  and  I  ask  no  more.n    The  excellent-  ami  q| 

L-ry  true  teacher,  is,  that  he  affirms  the  Divinity  in  him  and 
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in  us,  —  not  thrusts  himself  between  it  and  us.     It  wouk 

tlv  indispose  us  to  any  pers<  nag  to  *\  the 

Author  of  Nature,  the  setting  forth  any  feet  vhich  we 

did  not  find  in  our  consciousness.     W  1  say  with  llerae- 

litus  :   M  Come  into  this  smoky  cabin  ;  God  Is 
prove  yourself  to  him." 

affirm  that  in  all  men  is  this  mi 
command  ;   that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Eternal 
ishingnian;  that  it  distances  and  degrades  all  s'  ;*  of 

wh;;  nts,  heroes,  poets,  as  obscure  and  confused  stam- 

merinos  before  its  silent   revelation.     They  r 
It  is  tho  truth.     When  I  think  of  Reason,  of  Trui  rtue> 

I  cannot  conceive  (lem  as  lodged  in  your  soul  ami  lodged  in 
my  soul,  but  that  you  and  I  and  all  souls  are  lodged  in  thai ; 
and  l  may  easily  sj>eak  of  that  adorable  nature,  there  where 
only  I  behold  it,  in  my  dim  experiences,  to  such  terms  as  shall 

Km  to  the  frivolous,  who  dare  not  fathom  Ifaeiz  c< 
as  profane.     ITow  is  a  man   a  man?     IIow  t  to 

weave  relations  of  joy  and  virtue  with  other  souls,  but  became 
he  is  inviolable,  anchored  at  the  centre  of  Truth  and  Bei 
In   the  ever- returning  hour  of  reflection,  h,k   saj  tend 

here  glad  at  heart  of  all  the  sympathies  I  eaa  awaken  and 
share,  clothing  myself  with  them  as  with  a  garment  of  shelter 
and  beauty,  and  yet  knowing  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all 
who  surround  me  to  take  from  u  ad  I  call 

mine.     If  all  things  lit  tuken  away,  I  have  still  all  tilings 
my  relation  to  the  Eternal.* 

We  pretend  not  to  define  the  way  of  ite  access  to  the  pri 
rfc    It  passes  wtdersi  oul  of  Ood  is  poured 

into  the  world  through  the  thou  men.     There  was  a 

time  wlnn  Chri-ti  an'  d  in  one  child.     But  if  the  child 

had  been  killed  by  Herod,  would  the  <  Inn.  nt  have  been  Instt 
Ood  semis  his  message,  if  not  bj  >juite  as  well  l*y 

i  the  Master  of  the  LTui\«  »nds  to  fulfil, 

hi  impresses  his  will  of  minds. 

The  Mind  imparts  itself  to  the  single  person:   hit 

whole  duty  i  I  teaching,  then 

ghr©  us  |g  like  i  nporary, 

gestative,  a  short  period  of  lactation,  a  nurse's  or  a 
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care;  bat  on  bifi  arrival  at  I  errinin  iiuitiiritj^  it  ceases,  and 
would   IN  I   and   ridiculous   if  prolonged.      Slowly  the 

body  con;  he  use  of  its  organs;  slowly  the  soul  unfolds 

tbfl  WW  Bimi.  It  M  partial  at  first,  and  honors  only 
some  one  or  some  faff  truths.  In  its  companions  it  sees  other 
truths  bo  rely  finds  their  foundation  also  in 

itself.     T  Kird,  Itidno  longer  believes  t%  1m 'cause 

d  them  in  it 
The  Divine  Mind  imparts  itself  to  the  single  person:  but  it 
flint  men  act  powerfully  on  us.     There  are  men 
who  astonish  and  delight,  men  who  instruct  and  guide 
men's  words  I  remember  so  well  that  I  mutt  dllen  nee  them  to 
•ss  my  thought.     Yes,  because   I   perceive  that  we  hi 

116   truth,  but  they  have  heard  it  better.     That  is 

to  I  ree  and  gradation  throughout  Nature  ; 

tot  break  his  firm  laws  in  rasped  to  im- 

!ian  in  imparting  material  heat  and  light. 

from  time  to  time  who  receive  with  more  purity 

and  fulp  high  communications.     But  it  is  only  as  last 

as  this  hearing  from  another  is  authorized  by  its  consent  with 

ITU,  that  it  is  pure  and  safe  to  each  ;  and  all  receiving  from 

1  muefl  be  controlled  by  this  immense  rotervmtfon. 

It  w  and  then,  in  the  ages,  that  a  soul  is  born 

ich  has  no  \w  T  si  If,  —  which  offers  no  impedim 

th  Spirit,  —  which  comes  down  into  Nature  as  if 

the  benefit  of  souls,  and  all  its  thoughts  are  petfoep 

as  of  things  as  they  are,  without  any  infirmity  of  earth. 

ion  of  gods  among  men,  and 
ply  by  th  judgment  on  them.     Men  are  for 

by  ihrtr  own  self-respect  to  jive  them  a  certain  attention.  Evil 
men  shrink  and  pay  involuntary  homage  by  hiding  or  apologiz- 
ing for  their  action. 

When  a  man  is  born  with  a  profound  in  nment,  pre- 

up  truth,  justice,  and  the  serving  of  all  men  to  any  hon- 
or* or  iii  il  the  superiority.  They  who 
deal  frith  bbs  Prtth  joj  and  hope;  he  lights  up 
the  !               the  landscape  in  which  he  stand  actions 

in   their   eyes.      In  his   p 
within  hi  y  one  believe*  in  the  immortality 


the 
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of  the  soul.  They  feel  that  the  invisible  world  sympat 
with  him.  The  Arabians  delight  in  expressing  the  symj 
of  the  unseen  world  with  holy  men. 

m  When  Omar  prayed  and  loved, 
Where  Syrian  waters  roll, 
Aloft  the  ninth  haavgB  flowed  and  moved 
To  the  tread  of  the  jubilant  soul." 

A  chief  event  of  life  is  the  day  in  which  v.  ant 

a  mind  that  startled  us  by  its  large  scope.     I  am  in  the  habit 
of  tli inking,  —  not,  I  hope,  out  of  a  partial  exj  con* 

finned  by  what  I  notice  in  many  lives,  —  that  y  serious 

mind  Providence  sends  from  time  to  time  five  or  six 

ban  who  are  of  the  first  importance  to  him  m  the 
they  have  to  impart.     The  highest  of  these  not  so  much  gift 
particular  knowledge  as  they  elevate  by  sei  iheir 

habitual  grandeur  of  view. 

Great  men  serve  us  as  insurrections  do  in  bad  governments. 
The  world  wotitd  run  into  endless  routine,  and  forms  in» 
forms,  till  the  life  was  gone.     But  the  perpetual  -  new 

gnrius  shocks  OS  with  thrills  of  life,  and  recall 

ifer's  wager  in  the  old  drama  was,  "Than  is  no  stead- 
fa  ■-  t  man  on  earth/'  He  is  very  rare.  "A  man  is  already  of 
eunx  "pinee  in  the  world  when  it  is  known  that  we  can  impli- 
citly rely  on  him  how  one  noble  person  dwarfs  a  whole 

DO  of  underlings*    This  steadfastness  we  indicate  when  we 
saraetcr. 
Character  denotes  habitual  self-possession,  habitual  regard 
to  interior  and  constitutional  motives,  a  balance  not  to  lie  i 
m  t  or  easily  disturbed  by  outward  events  and  opinion,  ami 
Implication  pointi  to  the  source  of  right  motive,     M 
tines  employ  the  word  to  express  the  strong  and  c 
will  of  men  of  mixed  motive,  mi 

it  points  to  what  do  snge,  that  is,  a  will  be 

on  ti<  i  of  things.    Sue  io  in 

i ie*t  appear  solitary,  liko  a  general  I  Ml 

been  ■   who  i  an   understand  and  uphold  such  apr 

rarely,  not  many,  perhaps  not  one,  in  a  gi 
memory  and  tradition 

way  by  those  who  only  hi  1  a  true  disci- 

ple comes,  who  apprehends  and  interprets  every  word. 
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The  sentiment  never  stops  in  pure  vision,  but  will  be  enact- 
ed* It  affirms  not  only  its  truth,  but  its  supremacy*  It  is 
>iily  insight,  as  science,  as  fancy,  as  imagination  is  ;  or  an 
entertainment,  as  friendship  and  poetry  are  ;  but  it  is  a  sover- 
eign rule  :  and  the  acts  which  it  suggests  —  as  when  it  impels 
a  man  to  go  forth  and  impart  it  to  other  men,  or  sets  him  on 
some  asceticism  or  some  practice  of  self-eramination  to  hold 
him  to  obedience,  or  some  zeal  to  unite  men  to  abate  some  nui- 
sance, or  establish  some  reform  or  chanty  which  it  commands — 
are  the  homage  we  render  to  this  sentiment,  as  compared  with 
the  lower  regard  we  pay  to  other  thoughts  :  and  the  private  or 
social  practices  we  establish  in  its  honor  we  call  re 

The  sentiment,  of  course,  is  the  judge  and  measure  of  every 
expression  of  it,  —  measures  Judaism,  Stoicism,  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  or  whatever  philanthropy,  or  politics,  or  saint,  or 
seer  pretends  to  speak  in  its  name.  The  religions  we  call  false 
were  once  true*  They  also  were  affirmations  of  the  conscience 
cting  the  evil  customs  of  their  times.  The  populace  drag 
down  the  gods  to  their  own  level,  and  give  them  their  egotism; 
whilst  in  Nature  is  none  at  all,  God  keeping  out  of  sight,  and 
known  only  as  pure  law,  though  resistless.  Chateaubriand 
said,  with  some  irreverence  of  phrase.  If  God  made  man  in  his 
image,  man  has  paid  him  well  back.  "Si  IHeu  a  fait  Vhomrm 
d  *on  ivuiije,  Vhomme  Va  f>  //'     Every  nation  is  degraded 

by  i1  Ins  it  worships  instead  of  this  Deity.     The  Dionysia 

and  Saturnalia  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  human  sacrifice  of  the 
Druids,  the  Sraddu  of  Hindoos,  the  Purgatory,  the  Indulgen- 
and  the  Inquisition  of  Popery,  the  vindictive  mythology  of 
CaJvi  examples  of  this  perversion. 

E*  GUl&r  instruction  is  speedily  embodied  in  a  ritual, 

Is  a*  latsd  to  bumble  and  gross  minds,  and  eorni] 

The  moral  m  t  is  the  perpetual  critic  on  fcheee  forms, 

thunder!  ometunea  in  earliest  and  lofty  rebuke; 

bat  nee  also  it  is  the  SOW ••  .  m  Mfcou 

sneers  a  i  ton  people,  who  feel  that  the 

forms  and  &<  re  not  true  for  them,  though  they  do  not 

see  wherr  th*»  error  li 

The  rel  age  is  the  literary  entertainment  of  the 

next     We  use  in  our  idlest  poetry  and  discourse  the  words 
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Jove,  Neptune,  Mercury,  as  mere  colors,  and  can  hardly  be 
tlmt  they  had  to  the  lively  Greek  the  anxi 
in  our  towns,  is  given  and  received  in  churches,  wh.-u  «»ur  re- 
ligious names  are  used:  and  we  read  with  sin  .<♦  liorror 
of  Athens,  when,  one  morning,  the  statu*  n  the 
temples,  were  found  broken,  and  the  like  cons  uj  id 
tin  niv,  as  if,  in  Boston,  all  the  orthodox  churches  should  be 
burned  hi  one  night. 

The  greatest  dominion  will  be  to  flu  -i   thought,     Tbt 

establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  1  any 

miracle,  but  the  miracle  of  being  the  broadest  and  most  human* 
trine.  Christianity  was  once-  a  schism  ami  protest  against 
the  impieties  of  the  time,  which  had  originally  been  protests 
against  earlier  impieties,  bat  had  lost  their  truth.  Yarnhagm 
von  KuM-,  writing,  in  Prussia,  in   U  i:  "The  Gospel* 

belong  to  the  most  aggressive  writings.     No  1  of  cooU 

attain  the  liberty  of  being  printed  (in  Berlin  to-day).  What 
IBrebetne,  Boeeeseus,  Diderot*,  Fichtcs,  Heine*,  and  many  an* 
other  li  i*  can  detect  therein  !  M 

But  before  it  was  yet  a  national  religion,  it  was  alloyed,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  hut  Africans,  of  luxurious  By/  of  fierot 

Gauls,  its  creeds  trere  taj  hh  then 

laud,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  it  felt  the  national  narrowness. 
How  unlike  our  habitual  turn  of  thought  wo>  th  last 

century  in  this  country!     Our  ancestors  Ily  of 

Is  and  archangels  with  the  sa  f  w< 

have  spoken  of  their  own  parents  or  their  late  mi) 
the  words  pale,  are  rhetoric,  and  all  do  is  gone* 

horizon  is  not   far,  say  ouo  generation,  or  thirty  years: 

audi,    The  older  see  two  gei  eaim. 

But  what  has  been  running  on    through   tli  «f  or 

liili<  |    the    World    Y\kr  ;i  1  ;  ,  and 

in   impiety  to  doubt. 

Thus,  dible  to  us,  if  we  look  into  the  religions  hooks 

of  our  •  how  they  held   tl  h  a  pin- 

fold.    Hut  why  not  ?     As  far  as  they  could  i 
or  i 

finisSDWS  <d  the  same  thin  land 

Old  and  Now  England.     If  there  was  a  wedding,  they  had  a 
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sermon ;  if  a  funeral,  then  a  sermon  ;  if  a  war,  or  small-pox,  or 

a  comet, or  canker-worms,  —  or  ■  deacon  died,' — still  a  sermon: 

ras  a  pulpit  ;  the  church-warden  or  ti thing-man  was  a 

i  tor ;  the  presbytery,  a  tyrant ;  and  in  many  a  house, 

in  country  places,  the  poor  children  found  seven  sabbaths  in  a 

week.     Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  prayers  were  said,  morn- 

and  evening,  in  all  families  :  grace  was  said  at  table  ;  an 

exact  ob  Sunday  was  kept  in  the  houses  of 

en  as  i'  And  one  sees  with  some  pain  the  di- 

with  humanity  and  aspiration.     But  it  by 
no  n  Hows,  because  those  offices  are  much  disused,  that 

the  men  and  woman  are  irreligious  ;  certainly  not  that  they 
have  Ian  integrity  or  sentiment,  but  only,  let  us  hope,  that 
that  tlu'V  can  nniit  the  form  without  loss  of  real 
mud  ;  perhaps  that  they  find  some  violence,  some  cramping 
gf  their  freedom  of  thought,  in  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
form* 

of  the  changed  poritiflll  and  manners  of  the  clergy*    They 

■erdotal  garb  and  manners  of  the  last 

centi  iy  doctrines  and  practices  once  esteemed  iudispen- 

le  to  rl  r.    But  the  distinctions  of  the  true  clergyman 

are  not  Ian  decisive.     Men  ask  now,  M  Is  be  serious?  is  he  a 

is  he  a  benefactor?"    So 

far  the  religion  is  now  where  it  should  be.     Persons  are  dis- 

} i' mrst.  as  veracious,  ;is  iUuminated,  as  helpful, 

a.s  li  public  and  universal  regards,  or  otherwise,  —  are 

discriminated  according  to  their  aims,  and  not  by  these  rit 

The  changes  are  inevitable  ;  the  new  age  cannot  see  with  the 
Off  tbv  last     But  the  .  what  is  superficial;  the 

prir  .  and  the  rally  on  the  principle  must 

intellectual     I  consider  theology  to  be 
the  nurals.     The  mind  of  this  ago  has  fallen  away 

morals.     I  conceive  it  an  advance*     I  BUS] 

r  florid  and  <  ,  it  was 

and  that,  in   that  very  time,  the 
best  men  also  fell  away  from  the  < 

t  think  that  all  the  dogtot  dy  a 

qucfrt  youth  or  maturity,  of  more  or  lees  fancy  in  the  re- 


art* 


[April, 

cipient ;  that  the  stern  determination  to  do  justly,  to  speak  the 

truth,  to  be  chaste  and  humble,  was  substantially  the  same, 

whether  under  a  self-respect,  or  under  a  vow  made  on  the 

B  at  the  shrine  of  Madonna. 

When  once  Selden  had  said  that  the  priests  seemed  to  him 


; 


to  be  baptizing  their  own  fingers,  th<«  rite  of  baptism  was  gel- 
ting  lat 

English   missionaries   in   India   put  i  the  way  of 

BChooJg,  (as  is  alleged,)  —  do  not  wish  to  enlighteu,  but  to 
Christianize  the  Hindoos, —  it  is  seen  at  once  how  wide  of 
(Atrial  El  English  Christianity, 

Mankind  at  large  always  resemble  frivolous  children: 
are  impatient  of  thought,  and  wish  to  be  amused.     Truth 
too  simple  for  us;  we  do  not  like  those  who  emmaafc  our  ilk 
eions.     Fontenelle  said  :  **  If  the  Deity  should  lay  bar 
eyes  of  men  the  secret  system  of  Nature,  the  causes  by  \ 
all  the  astronomic  results  are  effected,  and  they  finding  nc 
magic,  no  mystic  numbers,  no  fatalities,  hut  the  greatest 
plicity,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  able  to  suppress  a 
feeling  of  mortification,  and  would  exclaim,  with  disappoint 
ment,  '  Is  that  all  ? ' M     And  so  we  paint  over  the  bareness 
ethics  with  the  quaint  gfotasqtm  of  theology. 

We  boast  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  roe 
ing  tin*  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  senses;   but  Ptoganis 
hides  itself  in  the  uniform  of  the  Church,     Paganism  ha* 
taken  lift  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  the  cross,  but  is  Paganis 
stilL  outvotes  the  true  men  by  millions  of  majority,  carries 

spends  the  treasure,  writes  the  tracts,  elects  the  minister, 
and  persecutes  the  true  believ 

There  is  a  certain  secular  progress  of  opinion!  which,  in  civil 

countries,  reaches  everybody.     Ol  ich  this  age  has 

is,  to  make  the  life  and  wisdom  of  every  past  man 

ie  to  all,     Socrates  and  Marcus  Aur- 

are  allowed  to  be  saints  ;  Mahomet  in  no  longer  accurs 

Is  no  longer  a  scarecrow  ;  i  be 

uTli  ill  come,"  says  Vamhagi 

shall  treat  the  jokes  and  sallies  against  the 

ritual  istianity  —  say  the  sarcasms  of  Voltaire,  Preder 

the  Great,  and  D  rt — good-naturedly  Jurat 
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- :  since,  at  bottom,  those  men  mean  honestly,  their  polem- 
ics proceed  out  of  a  religious  striving,  and  what  Christ  meant 
and  willed  is  in  essence  more  with  them  than  with  their  oppo- 
nents, who  only  wear  and  misrepresent  the  name  of  Christ 

tire  was  an  apostle  of  Christian  idea*;  only  the  names 
were  hostile  to  him,  and  he  never  knew  it  otherwise.  He  was 
like  the  ■  te-drcsser  in  the  Gospel,  who  said  No,  and 

went  Yea,  and  went  not.     These  men  preached 

the  I  ,  —  Hi  in  whom  men  serve  by  justice  and  upright- 

ness;  but  they  called  themselves  atheists." 

Win «n  tin*  highest  conceptions,  the  lessons  of  religion,  are 
imp<»  <m  is  not  culm ina ting,  has  not  genius,  but  is 

3ft,     A  true  nation  loves  its  vernacular  tongue.     A  com- 
■<1  nation  will  not  import  its  religion.     Duty  grows  every- 
where,  like  children,  like  grass ;  and  we  need  not  go  to  Europe 
or  to  Asia  to  learn  it.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  English  religion 
r  all  quoted.     Even  the  Jeremy  Taylors,  Fullers,  George 
Herberts,  I,  all  of  them,  in  the  Church  traditions,  are 

lv  using  their  fine  fancy  to  emblazon  their  memory,     Tis 
udsea,  not  England,  which  is  the  ground.     So  with  the  nior- 
[sm  of  Scotland  and  America.     But  this  quoting 
neea  and  disables  them:  since  with  every  repeater  some- 
thing of  creative  force  is  lost,  as  we  feel  when  we  go  back  to 
each  original  moralist     Pythagoras,  Socrates,  the  Stoics,  the 
Hindoo,  Behmen,  Pox,  —  these  speak  originally;  and 

how  many  sentences  and  books  we  owe  to  unknown  authors, — 
to  wi  ho  were  not  careful  to  set  down  name  or  date  or 

or  postmarks  in  these  illuminations  ! 
B,  in  our  turn,  want  power  to  drive  the  ponderous  State. 
The  constitution  and  law  in  America  must  be  written  on  ethi- 
cal ;  \i  the  entire  power  of  the  spiritual  world 
can  b                   to  hold  the  loyalty  of  the  citizen,  and  to  repel 
every              as  by  force  of  Nature.     The  laws  of  old  empires 
stood  on  the  religious  convictions.     Now  that  their  religions 
are  o  npires  lack  strength.     Romanism  in  Eu- 
ant  the  real  opinion  of  enlightened  men. 
torch  doc  in  Germany  the  opin- 
the  gentlemen,  the  jour- 
nals, aii  ,  have  fallen 


y  from  the  Anglican  Church.     And  in  America,  where  are 
no  legnl  ties  to  churches,  the  looseness  appears  dangerous. 
Our  religion  baa  got  on  as  I  t  all 

forms  grow  pale.     The  walls  of  the  wasted 

thin,  and)  :it  last,  only  a  film  of  whitewash,  because  the 
mlture  has  already  left  our  littirg 
u,  "has  anotl 
tlition,  and  will  tsift.  it  out  again.     Somethii 

(•■lit,  which  [  v&J* 

But  it  is  a  capital  truth  la  well  as 

rigl,  is  always  equal  to  herself.     Ideaa  always  generate  ent 
siasm.     The  creed,  the  legend,  form-  loeaj 

Morals  is  the  incorruptible  e  kUboi  in  its 

of  any  past  t>  or  witness  bi  I  their  lirc»i 

fortunes.     It  does  not  ask  whether  you  are  wrong  or  right 
your  anecdotes  of  them;  but  it  is  all  in  all  how  J 
d  tribunal 
Tin-  tiutl  Of  the  religious  sects  are  fety  shifting;  tli 
forms  unstable;  the  whole  science  of  J  of  greu 

tainty,  ami  resting  very  much  on  tb  »f  who 

chance  to  be  the  leading  doctors  of  Oxford  or  Bdiobi 
ceton  or  Cambridge,  to-day.  in  tell  what 

revolutions  await  us  in  the  next  years ;  and  the  cduc 
in  the  divinity  oolkg  i  vary.     But  tb* 

ace  of  etl  no  mutation;  and  u  tools  i 

or  skill  for  ethical  studi  BaMj  lay  out  all  his 

and  genius  in  working  in  thai  mine.     T 

but  this  platform  will  not.     Ail  the  victories  of  religion  belong 
to  the  moral  sentiment.     Some  po  !*aw  Hal- 

ing through  such  impediments  as  he  had.  I   himself 

to  humility  and  joy.     What  was  gained  by  being  told  thai 

The  Church*  in  loved  persons,  clings  to 

in    the  vulgl 

Mian,  and  < 

,  pern 

with  i  le  which  poi  it  on  all  sidea, 

Interpol  BW  laws, — the  old  are  good  enough 

—  finds  in  every  cait-path  of  labor  ways  to  heaven,  and 


But  Ui# 

any  too 

itmgjdb 

iy  shake, 
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humblest  lot  Men  will  learn  to  put  back  the  emphasis 

on  pure  morals,  always  the  same,  not  subject  to 
doubtful  interpretation,  with  do  sab-  of  indulgencee^  no  massacre 
of  hi  no  disfranchisement  of  woman,  no 

stigma  on  race;  to  make  morals  the  absolute  test,  and  so  un- 
cover and  drive  ont  the  false  religions.     There  is  no  vice  that 
has  not  skulked  behind  them.     It  is  only  yesterday  that  our 
American  churches,  so  long  silent  on  Slavery,  and  notoriously 
ile  to  the  Abolitionist,  wheeled  into  line  for  Emancipation, 
I  am  far  from  accepting  the  opinion  that  the  revelations  of 
the  moral  sentiment  are  insufficient,  as  if  it  furnished  a  rule 
only,  and  not  the  spirit  by  which  the  rule  is  animated.     For  I 
ilde  in  these,  of  course,  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  those 
of  every  divine  soul  which  in  any  place  or  time  4  any 

grand  lesson  to  humanity ;  and  1  find  in  the  eminent  ex  peri* 
>  in  all  times  a  substantial  agreement.  The  sentiment 
6  unity  of  source,  and  disowns  every  superiority 
other  than  of  deeper  truth,  Jesus  has  immense  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  and  knew  how  to  guard  the  integrity 
of  his  brother's  soul  from  himself  also  ;  but  in  his  disciples 
admiration  of  him  runs  away  with  their  oe  for  the  hu- 

man soul,  and  they  hamper  us  with  limitations  of  person  and 
text.     E  in  of  these  is  a  violation  of  the  soul's 

:,  and  inclines  the  manly  reader  to  lay  down  the  New  Tes- 
rit,  to  take  up  the  Pagan  philosophers,     It  is  not  that  the 
nishads  or  the  Maxims  of  Antoninus  are  better,  but  that 
do  not  invade  his  freedom  ;  because  they  are  only  sugges- 
,  whilst  the  other  adds  the  inadmissible  claim  of  positive 
autl  >mmand,  where  command  cannot 

t  of  the  mischievous  result,  that,  in  every 
peri  ansion,  the  Churc]  to  draw  into 

its  cl  tete  who  best  belong  there,  the  largest  and  freest 

and  that  in  its  most  liberal  forms,  whm  Mich  minds 
coldly  received,  and  find  tb  ct  of 

place.    This  charm  b  .'jail  moralists,  of  BU|  l,  the 

cha:  truth,  (easily  eliminated  from  t! 

which  nobod;  force  on  ns,)  the 

Nen  -u  with  a  church.     Man- 

kind cannot  and  the  office  age  is  to 

.  en.  —  no.  211.  Jl 
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put  all  these  writings  on  the  el  equality  of  01 

in  the  in  f  the  human  mind.     It  is  certain  that  ear 

spired  master  will  gain  instantly  by  the  i  tb« 

idolatry  of  jil 

To  their  great  honor,  the  simple  and  free  minds  among  our 
clergy  have  not  resisted  the  Toiee  of  Nature  and  the  advanced 
perceptions  of  the  mind  ;  and  every  church  divides  itself  into  a 
liberal  and  expectant  class,  on  one  ride,  ami  an  unwilling  and 
conservative  daw,  «m  the  other.  As  it  standi  with  ns  now,  • 
few  clergymen,  with  a  more  theological  cast  of  mind,  retain  the 
traditions,  but  they  carry  them  quietly.      I  :d  disco 

they  are  never  obtruded.     If  the  ild  travel  in 

Prance,  in  England,  in  Italy,  he  might  leave  tl  \p  in 

the  same  closet  with  his  "  occasional  sermons  M  at  homo,  and, 
if  he  did  not  return,  would  never  think  to  send  for  them.    The 
orthodox  clergymen  hold  a  little  firmer  to  th< 
has  a  more  tenacious  vitality  ;  but  that  is  doomed  also,  and  will 
only  die  last ;  for  Calvinism  rushes  to  be  Unitarianism,  a.*  I 
tarianism  rushes  to  he  pure  Theism, 

But  Ike  inspirations  are  never  withdrawn.      In  the 
times,  men  of  organic  virtue  are  born, —  men  and  won 
native  integrity,  and  indifferently  in  high  and  low  condi 
There  will  always   be  a  class  of  im>  youth**  wb 

poetry,  whom  the  love  of  beauty,  lead  to  the  adoration  of  the 
moral  sentiment,  end  these  will  provide  it  with  new  historic 
forms  and  songs.  Religion  is  as  inexpugnable  as  the  use  of 
lamps,  or  of  wells,  or  of  chimneys.  We  must  have  days  and 
plei  and  teacher*.  The  Sunday  is  the  core  of  our  civfli 
dedicated  to  thought  and  irites  to 

noblest  solitude  and  the  noblest  society,  to  whatever  means 
aids  of  spiritual  refit  Men  may  well  come  to. 

kindle  each  other  to  virtuous  living, 
the  morning  I  hear  of  the  right  way,  and  in  the  cvenii 

The  bes  already  indicate  the  new  spirit,  in  ad-: 

Bee  of  tea  it  activities,  —  as 

creating  hospitals,  ragged  schools,  *  for 

poor,  ng  almoners  to  tl  less,  guardians  of 

ding*  and  orphan*.     The  power  that  r  times 
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ides,  or  the  colonization  of  New  England,  or  the  modern 
§  to  the  help  of  the  deaf-mute  and  the  blind,  to  the 
education  of  the  sailor  and  the  vagabond  boy,  to  the  reform  of 
convicts  and  harlots,  —  as  the  war  has  created  the  Hilton  Head 
and  Charleston  missions,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  nurses 
and  teachers  at  Washington. 

In  the  present  tendency  of  our  society,  in  the  new  importance 
of  the  individual,  when  thrones  are  crumbling,  and  presidents 
and  governors  are  forced  every  moment  to  remember  their  con- 
stituencies, —  when  counties  and  towns  are  resisting  ceutraliza- 
;ind  (he  individual  voter  his  party,  —  society  is  threatened 
with  actual  granulation,  religious  as  well  as  political.  How 
many  people  arc  therein  Boston?  Some  two  hundred  thou- 
saud.  Well,  then  so  many  sects.  Of  course,  each  poor  soul 
loses  nil  his  old  stays;  no  bishop  watches  him;  no  confessor 
reports  that  he  has  neglected  the  ntmlhwoiaiil  ~  no  class-leader 
admonishes  him  of  absences ;  no  fagot,  no  penance,  no  fine,  no 
rebuke.  Is  not  this  wrong  ?  is  not  this  dangerous  ?  'T  is  not 
wrong,  but  the  law  of  growth.  It  is  not  dangerous,  any  more 
than  the  mother's  withdrawing  her  hands  from  the  tottering 
babe,  at  his  first  walk  across  the  nursery-floor:  the  child  fears 
and  cries,  but  achieves  the  feat,  instantly  tries  it  again,  and 
r  wishes  to  be  assisted  more.  And  this  infant  soul  must 
learn  to  walk  alone.  At  first  he  is  forlorn,  homeless  ;  but  this 
rude  stripping  him  of  all  support  drives  him  inward,  and  he 
himself  unhurt ;  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
niaje-  >ence,  reads  the  original  of  the  Ten  Command- 

men:  riginal  of  Gospels  and  EpUtlcs ;  nay,  his  narrow 

chap-  i  the  blue  cathedral  of  the  sky,  where  he 

M>ks  in  and  sees  each  blissful  deity. 
Where  lie  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie." 

To  nations  or  to  individuals  the  progress  of  opinion  is  not  a 
loss  I  -ut,  but  simply  a  from  coarser  to 

me  from  reform  which  a  deeper 

Jtt  will  not  If  there  Ls  aaj  |  in  national 

>n   to  form  char  ligion  will   not  be  a  loser. 

morals,  will  not  make  a 
religion  for  the  affections.     Whenever  the  sublimities  of  char- 
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acter  shall  be  incarnated  in  a  man,  we  may  rely  that  awe  and 
lore  and  .insatiable  curiosity  will  follow  his  steps.  Character 
is  the  habit  of  action  from  the  permanent  vision  of  truth.  It 
carries  a  superiority  to  all  the  accidents  of  life.  It  compels 
right  relation  to  every  other  man, —  domesticates  itself  with 
strangers  and  enemies.  "  But  I,  father,"  says  the  wise  Prah- 
lada,  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  "  know  neither  friends  nor  foes, 
for  I  behold  Eesava  in  all  beings  as  in  my  own  soul."  It 
confers  perpetual  insight.  It  sees  that  a  man's  friends  and 
his  foes  are  of  his  own  household,  of  his  own  person  ;  that  he 
himself  strikes  the  stroke  which  he  imputes  to  fortune.  Han 
is  always  throwing  his  praise  or  blame  on  events,  and  fails  to 
see  that  he  only  is  real,  and  the  world  is  his  mirror  and  echo. 
What  would  it  avail  me,  if  I  could  destroy  my  enemies? 
There  would  be  as  many  to-morrow.  That  which  I  hate  and 
fear  is  really  in  myself,  and  no  knife  is  long  enough  to  reach 
to  its  heart.  Confucius  said  one  day  to  Ee  Rang :  "  Sir,  in 
carrying  on  your  government,  why  should  you  use  killing  at 
all  ?  Let  your  evinced  desires  be  for  what  is  good,  and  the 
people  will  be  good.  The  grass  must  bend,  when  the  wind 
blows  across  it"  Ke  Kang,  distressed  about  the  number  of 
thieves  in  the  state,  inquired  of  Confucius  how  to  do  away 
with  them.  Confucius  said,  "  If  you,  sir,  were  not  covetous, 
although  you  should  reward  them  to  do  it,  they  would  not 
steal." 

Its  methods  are  subtle,  it  works  without  means.  It  indulges 
no  enmity  against  any,  knowing,  with  Prahlada,  that  "  the  sup- 
pression of  malignant  feeling  is  itself  a  reward."  The  more 
reason,  the  less  government.  In  a  sensible  family,  nobody 
ever  hears  the  words  "shall"  and  "sha'n't";  nobody  com- 
mands, and  nobody  obeys,  but  all  conspire  and  joyftdly  co- 
operate. Take  off  the  roofs  of  hundreds  of  happy  houses,  and 
you  shall  see  this  order  without  ruler,  and  the  like  in  every 
intelligent  and  moral  society.  Command  is  exceptional,  and 
marks  some  break  in  the  link  of  reason;  as  the  electricity  goes 
round  the  world  without  a  spark  or  a  sound,  until  there  is  a 
break  in  the  wire  or  the  water  chain.  Swedenborg  said,  that, 
"  in  the  spiritual  world,  when  one  wishes  to  rule,  or  despises 
others,  he  is  thrust  out  of  doors."    Goethe,  in  discussing  the 
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characters  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  maintained  his  belief,  "  that 
<>ss  and  right  good-will  arc  the  highest  manly  pre- 
rogatives, before  which  all  energetic  heroism,  with  its  lu 
and  ;  must  recede/1    In  perfect  accord  with  this,  Henry 

Jam  "  to  give  the  feminine  element  in  life  its 

hard-earned  but  eternal   supremacy  over  the  masculine  has 
been  tl»»  inspiration  of  all  past  history." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  sufficiency  of  character.     It  can  af- 
to  wait ;  it  can  do  without  what  is  called  success  ;  it  can- 
not but  succeed.     To  a  well-principled  man  existence  is  vic- 
ls  himself  against  failure  in  his  main  design 
inch  of  the  road  to  it  pleasant     There  is  no 
trifle,  urity  to  him:  he  feels  the  immensity  of  the 

i  whose  last  link  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  is  ted  by  it, 
nothing,  this  spirit  hath  all.  It  asks,  with  Marcus  Au- 
What  matter  by  whom  the  good  is  done  ?  "  It  extols 
humility,  —  by  every  self-abasement  lifted  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being.  It  makes  no  stipulations  for  eartlily  felicity,  —  does 
not  ask,  in  the  absoluteness  of  its  trust,  even  for  the  assurance 
of  continued  life. 
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A  pkw  years  ago  it                       bible  (hat   the  |>eople  of  the 

would  be  supplied  with  news  chiefly  through  the 

agency  of  iv  ed  in  the  city  of  New  York.     We 

were  tlir  ith  a  paper  i               Q  similar  to  that  formerly 

icised  in  I  the  London  Times ;  sine 

one  country  witl 

is  sttro,  at  I  to  gain  such  a  predominance  over  others 
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that  its  proprietor,  if  he  is  equal  to  hi  a  power 

greater  than  ought  to  bo  intrusted  to  aii  individual.     There 
have  been  periods  when  the  director  of  the  Low]  >  ap- 

peared  to  be  aa  truly  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain  i 
VIII.  once  was,  or  as  William  Pitt  during  tl  Years' 

War.     It  whs,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  1 
which  Mr,  Kiuglake  confirms,  that  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times  could  have  prevented  the  Crimean  War. 
conducted  it.     Demosthenes  did  not  more  truly  d 
sources  of  Athens  against  Philip,  than  did  th 
anonymous  being  those  of  the  British  empire  |    Rusrii. 

The  first  John  Walter,  who  was  to  journalism  what  Jamtf 
Watt  was  to  the  steam-engine,  had  given  this  man  daily  access 
to  the  ear  of  England ;  and  to  that  ear  he  addressed,  not  dw 
effusions  of  his  own  mind,  but  the  whole  purchasable  elo- 
quence  of  his  country.  He  had  relays  of 
man  controlling  such  a  \  ad  fit  to  control  it,  can  bring 

the  available  and  practised  intellect  of  his  country  to  bear 
upon  the  passions  of  his  countrymen;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
nearly  the  whole  literary  talent  of  a  nation  is  at  the  command 
of  any  honorable  man  who  has  money  enough,  with  Urt 
enough.  The  editor  who  expends  fifty  guiu6M  a  dftj  in  the 
purchase  of  three  short  essays  can  have  them  writt 
the  men  who  can  do  them  best.  What  a  power  is 
these  tilings  every  morning  to  a  whole  nation,  — to  say 
with  :dl  the  force  which  genii  ledge,  and  practice  uu 

mud  give,— and  them  without  audible  c*mtnul& 

tte  for  England  is  it  thai  n«er 

1  in  a  single  man,  and  that  the  mighty  influe 
wldded  by  an  individual  will  henceforth 
feniuu. 

We  in  America  li  <?ver  fallh 

the  dominion  of  a  paper  despot     The 

neriea.    Twenty  J  rk  new*  i 

the  New  Vor  ame  i 

inent ;  hut  sine- 
outstrips  the  nen  md  is  gli 

I,      It  is  this  fact  will 
national  importance  of  the  New  York  press.     Tie 
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papers  reach  a  village  in  Vermont  late  in  the  afternoon,—  six, 
eight,  ten  hours  after  a  carrier  has  distributed  the  Springfield 
Republican ;  and  nine  people  in  ten  will  be  content  with  the 
telegrams  of  the  local  centre.  At  Chicago,  the  Now  York 
paper  is  fart]  behind  the  news;  and  at  San  Francisco, 

thirty  days.     Before  California  had  been  raiched  Uy  the  tele- 
graph, the  New  York  newspapers,  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer, 
were  sought  with  an  avidity  of  which  fche  most  ludicrous  ac- 
counts have  been  given.     If  the  news  was  important  and  the 
supply  of  papers  inadequate,  nothing  was  more  cumniou  than 
for  a  lucky  newsboy  to  dispose  of  his  last  sheets  at  five  times 
their  usual  price.     All  this  is  changed.     A  spirited  local  press 
has  anticipated  the  substance  of  the  news,  and  most  people 
wait  tranquilly  for  the  same  local  press  to  spread  before  them 
the  particulars  when  the  tardy  mail  arrives.     Even  the  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  editions  issued  by  the  New  York  daily  press 
probably  reached  their  maximum  of  importance ;  since 
local  daily  press  also  publishes  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
papers,  many  of  which  are  of  high  excellence  and  are  always 
roving,  and  have  the  additional  attraction  of  full  local  in- 
telligence.    If  some  bold  Yankee  should  invent  a  method  by 
Inch  |  bundle  of  newspapers  could  be  shot  from  New  York 
Chicago  in  half  an  hour,  it  would  certainly  enhance  the  im- 
portance of  the  New  York  papers,  and  diminish  that  of  the 
Uy  expanding  and  able  press  of  Chicago.     Such  an  inven- 
ile ;  nay,  we  think  it  a  probability.     But  even  in 
that  cos*-  I  news,  and,  above  all,  the  local  advertising, 

would  still  remain  as  the  basis  of  a  great,  lucrative,  honorable, 
and 

We  believe,  however,  that  if  the  local  press  were  annihilated, 
d  t.  lived  da]  upon  the  pn  "glo 

still  we  should  be  Baft  from  a  paper  despotism  :  because 
wer  ot  torial  lessens  as  the  intelligence  of  the 

uses,     Ti  tige  of  the  editorial  is  gone.     Jnst 

England  who  of  the 

sermon  bam  the  chttich  service  aa  something  i  ded 

who  think  the  lime  is  at 

for  the  ation  of 

the  whole  force  of  journalism  upon  pnwmiJUg  to  the  public 
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the  history  and  picture  of  the  day.  The  time  Tor  this  1ms  not 
come,  and  inay  never  but  our  journalists  already  know 

that  editorials  neither  make  nor  mar  a  daily  paper,  thai  they 
do  not  much  iufluem  blk  mind,  nor  change  many  votes, 

and  that  tho  power  and  success  of  a  newspaper  depend  wholly 
and  absolutely  upon  its  success  in  getting  and  its  skill  in  ex* 
hibitin^  the  news.     The  word  newspaper  i  act  and  con* 

plate  description  of  the  tiling  which  the  true  j  t  aims  to 

prodm-r.      The  news  is  his  work  ;  editorial 
news  ifl  the  point  of  rivalry ;  it  is  that  for  which  in  twen- 

tieths of  the  people  buy  newspapers  ;  it  nsti 

tutes  the  pOJTOT  and  value  of  the  daily  press;   it  is  that  whii 
determines  the  rank  of  every  newspaper  m  every  :  utrr. 

No  editor,  therefore,  will  uv  ite^ 

aud  the  nev.  of  no  one  city  will  attain   u 

rency.     Hence  the  importance  of  journalism  i <i  the  I'nited 
States.     By  the  time  a  town  has  ten  thousand  inhabitor 
usually  has  a  daily  paper,  and  in  moat  large  e  is  i 

daily  paper  for  every  twenty  thousand  people*     In  many 
the  Western  cities  there  are  daily  n<  ra  conducted  wit 

great  energy,  and  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  \v  abt 

them  to  appi  exoellei  b  will 

to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  in  Chicag 
Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Franciteo  daily  newspapers 
complete,  better  d,  and  produced  at  greater  exptmse 

than  any  newspaper  now  existing  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  great  deal  to  say,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that,  during  the  late 
war,  one  of  the  New  York  paper*  i  in  why  .  <»r respond- 

ent WO  thousand  dollars  a  week.  eless,  we  be* 

lirve  it.     There  will  never  be  two  in  any  one 

that  can  sustain  such  an  expenditure;  but  in  I  irs 

le ■•[■  will  be  one,  we  think,  in  e*C  r  groat 

and  besides  that  one  there  will  be  four  or  i cgling 

M  one  or  tw  ig  humbler  aims  and 

with  a  low  1 1  ion. 

It  it  journalism  will  nth  and  forever  be 

an  imports  crowded  profession  in  tl 

The  daily  newspaper  is  one  of  those  ill  ire 

in  the  necessities  of  modern  civilization.     The  steam-engine  i 
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not  mare  essential  to  us*  The  newspaper  is  that  which  con- 
nects each  Individual  with  the  general  life  of  mankind,  and 
makes  him  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole ;  so  that  we  can  al- 

\  that  those  who  neither  read  new  nor  ooiw 

with  people  who  do  read  them  are  not  n  of  the  human 

family;  —  that  is,  not  actually,  not  now;  though,  like  the  ne- 
groes of  Qui  y  may  become  such  in  time.  They  are 
pale  ;  the  !io  hold  of  the  electric  chain,  and 
<  civr  the  shock, 
Tli  mornings  of  the  year  on  which  newspapers 
have  not  hitherto  been  published  in  tin-  city  of  New  York, — 
the  Ufa  of  July,  and  the  2d  of  January.  A  shadow  appears 
to  rest  on  the  world  during  those  days,  as  when  there  is  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  We  are  separated  faun  our  brethren, 
cut  vague  apprehensions  of  evil  creep  over 
the  mind.  We  feel,  in  some  degree,  as  husbands  feel  who,  far 
from  wife  and  children,  say  to  themselves,  shuddering  ,%  What 
things  vw}i  have  happened,  and  I  not  know  it ! "  Nothing  quite 
dispt  loom  until  the  Evening  Post  —  how  eagerly  seised 
— assures  us  that  nothing  very  particular  has  happen 
our  last.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  bow  universal  is  the  habit 
of  reading  a  morning  paper*  A  hundred  vehicles  and  vessels 
convey  the  business  men  of  New  York  to  that  extremity  of 
Man-  i  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  counting- 
ili  Western  Continent*  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
(dividual  in  a  cabin  two  hundred  foet  long  to  be  sitting 
absorbed  in  his  paper,  like  boys  conning  their  lessoos  on  their 
way  diking  is  it  to  ubstfrfu  the  tocve&t 
of  workingmcn  |  down  town,  many  of  them  reading  as 
ihey  go,  and  m  them  provided  with  a  nevBpepar  for 
dinij  ^s  a  matter  of  course  thau  the  tin  kettle 
whir:  ns  the  material  portion  of  the  repeat.  Notice,  too, 
the  long  tine  Of  hackney-coaches  on  a  stand,  nearly  • 
driv'  x  reading  his  paper.  M  our 
Boston  friends  have  haded  in  Now  York  q  the 
morning,  and  ridden  up  town  in  the  that 
\  with  women  and  boys,  (bldi  -pupers  and  throwing 
bundles  i  from  time  to  time,  which  are  caught  by 
r  boys  and                 in  waiting.               n  arc  flitting  in 
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every  direction,  and  the  town  is  illTi  With  the  £r 

of  getftng  two  hundred  thousand   papers   distributed  befoi 

breakfast. 

All  this  is  new,  but  it  is  also  permanent*     Having  otioe 
dailv  ,  \\v  Otto  never  again  do  without  them  ;  so 

iW-tly  does  this  great  invention  accord  with    tl  u  of 

modern  life.     The  art  of  journalism  is  doubtless  destined 
continuous  improvement  for  a  lotlg  time  to  00 
papers  of  the  future  will  be  mor  nt,  and   I 

ay,  than  those  <>f  llir   pretext  $BJi  bill  the  art  remain* 
forever  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  civilization  this 

\  not  by  virtue  of  editorial  essays,  bui  irnalin 

brings  the  events  of  the  time  to  bear  upon  tl  u  of 

the  time.  An  editorial  essayist  is  a  man  addressing  men;  bui 
the  skilled  and  faithful  journalist,  recording  with  exactness 
and  power  the  thing  that  has  come  to  pass,  is  Pn 
addressing  men.  The  thing  that  has  actually  happened, — I 
know  that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  All  else  is  theory 
conjecture,  which  may  be  right  and  may  be  wrong* 

Wbile  it  is  true  that  the  daily  press  of  the  city  of  New  To 
is  limited  by  the  telegraph,  it  lias  nevertheless  a  very  great,  i 
uuapproached,  national  importan*  consider 

iu  that  New  York  is  always  U»  remain  the  chief  city  of  I 
United  States;  but  it  holds  that  rank  now,  an^  -r  ma 

Besides  being  the  source  of  a  -four  nei 

it  was  the  first  city  that  afforded  scope  for  papers  oo 
the  incredible  expeu-  modern    appliance*  necessit 

nfiy  its  dftilj  Hing  nuitdi 

the  country.     Th  ind  in  all  readii- 

k    parlors,    U  hotels 

wherever  else  the  ruling  men  of  ll  :**gat4>. 

above  all,  they  are,  and  must  l<.-4  in  nil  n  r  offices,  cub 

of  their  ii 
tan*  in  this  way  their  c  ^ru 

1  to  the  whole  people.     Tin  ,\hj 

k  papers  have  national  linpoi  that  it  .- 

thetn  thai  t)e*  art  uf  JOUI 

is  to  u  |  pet  dai  r*  ia  Ait 

low*    The  expenditure  necessary  fur  I  ing  ot 
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plete  daily  newspaper  is  so  immense,  that  the  art  can  only  bo 
improved  In  the  burgee!  cities.  New  York  is  first  in  the  field; 
it  has  the  start  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more ;  and  it  there- 
fore devolves  upon  the  journalists  of  that  city  to  teach  the 
journalists  of  the  United  States  their  vocation.  It  is  this  fact 
which  invests  the  press  of  New  York  with  such  importance, 
and  makes  it  so  well  worth  considering 

It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  deny  that  the  chief  newspaper 

of  that  busy  city  is  the  New  York  Herald,    No  matter  how  much 

we  may  regret  this  fact,  or  be  ashamed  of  it,  no  journalist  can 

deny  it.     We  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact  that 

Lham  Lincoln,  the  late  lamented  President  of  the  United 

8,  thought  it  worth  while,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  sum- 

1 .  to  buy  its  support  at  the  price  of  the  offer  of  the 

French  mission.   He  was  utterly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this 

paper  had  any  considerable  power  to  change  votes  ;  which  was 

shown  by  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  where  General  McClellan  had  the  great  majority  of 

thirty-seven  thousand,     Influence  over  opinion  no  paper  can 

have  which  has  itself  no  opinion,  and  cares  for  none.     It  is 

not  as  a  vehicle  of  opinion  that  the  Herald  has  importance, 

but  solely  as  a  reticle  of  news.     It  is  for  its  excellence,  real 

or  supposed,  in  this  particular,  that  eighty  thousand  peoplo 

buy  it  every  morning,     Mr.  Lincoln  committed,  as  we  cannot 

help  thinking,  a  most  egregious  error  and  fault  in  his  purchase 

of  the  editor  of  this  paper,  though  he  is  in  some  degree  cx- 

d  by  the  fact  that  several  leading  Republicans,  who  were 

in  a  position  to  know  better,  advised  or  sanctioned  the  bar- 

ad  leading  journalists  agreed  not  to  censure  it.     Mr. 

'cted  to  draw  the  distinction  beta 

I  and  the  writer  of  editorials.     He  paroexrod  the 

igth  of  this  carrier-pigeon's  pinions,  but  did  not  note  the 

ssage  tied  to  its  leg.    Thirty  or  forty 

war  its  in  the  field,  a  circulation  larger  than  any 

of  its  ri  nailed  only   by  that 

of  tb  popularity  of  tl  m  the  army, 

I    utility    of  its  maps   and   other   elucidations, — 

these  things  imposed  upon  hi*  mind;  an  crald  t.ll 

;»1   observation,  that   the   proprietor  of  this 
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paper  lived  in  a  style  of  the  most  profuse  magnificence,- 
maintaining  costly  establishments  in  town  and  ,  be 

and  yachts,  to  say  nothing  of  that  most  exj 
to  a  reigning  house,  an  heir  apparent. 

Our  friends  in  the  English  press  tell  us,  that  the  Herald 
one  of  the  principal  obetaclee  in  their  attempt?  to  guide  Eng- 
lish opinions  aright  during  the  late  struggle.  Young  men  ii 
the  press  would  point  to  its  editorials 
principal  newspaper  in  the  Nortl  I  he  Tie 

of   America;  can  a  people   he  other  than  ©  ible  who 

prefer  such  a  newspaper  as  this  to  job  able  and 

so  excellent  as  the  Times  and  Tribune,  published  in  the  seme 
city  ? ' '     "  As  to  (American)  journal^ 

win  Smith,  "  the  New  York  Herald  is  al  •  oar 

t   is  to  say,  the  editorial  articles  in  the   JI  raid; 
not  that  amazing  variety  and  fulness  of  intelligence   « 
Often  compelled  men  who  hated  it  most  to  get  up  at  t) 
of  day  to  buy  it     A  paper  which  can  detach  I  wo  or  thnw 
after  a  battle,  to  collect  the  names  of  (he  killed  and  won 
with  orders  to  do  only  that,  cannot  toot  keen  in 

time.     Napoleon  assures  us  that  the  whole  art  of  war  controls 
in  having  the  greatest  force  at  the  point  of  contact 
applies  to   the  art  of  journalism  ;    the  editor  of 
knows  it,  and  has  the  means  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Evert  here,  at  home,  we  find  twi  ia  to  the  can* 

of  the  II  Bee  as  a  business.     One  of  these 

ions  is  this,  —  the  Herald  takes  the  lead  be*  \§  such  a 

paper.    The  other  opinion  ib,  —  the  Herald  til  lead 

cause  it  is  such  a  good  paper.     It  is  highly  important 
which  of  these   two  opinions  is  corn  (  i  ottm  * 

whether  it   is  til  -llencoe  as  a  newspaper,  or  it 

crimes  as  a  puM  r,  which  give  it  such  geueml  currency* 

toceeo  as  this  paper  has  <  is  a  mo?t  induct  it 

Bpon   the  journalism   of  the  wh  as  any 

can  «ee  who  lo  ;i  file  of  on 

papers.     It  is  evident  that  our  daily  lljr 

oJdizod  | 
Is  to  oopj  excepting  a] 

it  w  It  is  hon<  m  proa 
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this  rule  has  been  reversed  in  the  present  instance.  Some  of 
the  more  obvious  good  points  of  the  Herald  have  become  uni- 
versal while  as  yet  no  creature  has  been  found  capable  of 
©0p>  »rs. 

If  then-  niv  ten  bakers  in  a  town,  the  one  that  gives  the  best 
loaf  for  is  sure,  at  last,  to  sell  most  bread,     A  man 

may  puff  up  his  loaves  to  a  jrr  bf  chemical  agents,  and 

so  deceive  the  public  for  a  time  ;  another  may  catch  the  erowd 
for  a  tin  splendor  of  his  gilt  sheaf,  the  magnitude  of 

his  signs,  and  the  bluster  of  his  advertising ;  and  the  intrinsic 
cally  l>est  haker  may  be  kept  down,  for  a  time,  by  want  of  tact, 
or  d  ual  defect.     But  let  the  competition 

irs!  The  gilt  sheaf  fade-,  tin-  Bavitttfl  ID  the  big 
loaf  are  observed;  but  the  ugly  little  man  round  the  corner 
com-  .  and  all  the  town,  at  length,  is  n 

in  the  morning  with  the  rattle  of  his  carts.  The  partienhir 
caterer  for  our  morning  repast,  now  under  consideration,  has 
achieved  a  success  of  this  kind,  against  every  possible  obetaele, 

\     He  had  no  friends  at 
made  none  since,  and  he  has  none  now.     He 
the  support  of  no  party  or  sect.     On  the  contrary,  he 
has  won  his  object  in  f  the  active  opposition  of  aln 

ganized  body  io  the  country,  and  the  fixed  disapproval 

public-spirited   human   being  who  has  lived   in  the 

ee  he  began  his  career.     What  are  we  to  say 

<s?     Are  we  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stfl 

aro  competent  to  judge  of  bread,  but  not  of  newspapers  ?     Are 

we  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  prefer  evil  to 

good?    As  good  democrats  we  cannot  assent  to  such  propo- 

•ns, 

■r  us  go  bade  to  the  beginning,  and  see  how  this  man  made 
way  to  hi  ill  unique  position.     We  owe  his  presence 

try,  it  seems,  to  Benjamin  Franklin;  and  he  first 

flen 
Franklin  blackened  bi  fh  it  ah  years  he! 

Bom  on   tli»'  northeaster:!  nd,  in  a 

Roman  C  origin,  be  has  a  French  in- 

t«Ue«  Frenc! 

teldocn  a  ad  why  this  man  should  be  odious,  so  French 
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is  he.     A  French  naval  officer  was  once  remonstrated  with 
having  invited  him  to  a  ball  given  on  board  a  strip  of  war 
New  York  harbor.    u  Why,  what  has  he  done  ?  H  inquired  I 
officer.    " Has  he  committed  murder?    Has  he  robbed,  forged, 
or  run  away  with  somebody's  wtfbf91     "No.11     M  Why  then 
should  we  not  invite  him?"     u  Fie  is  the  editor  of  ill* 
York  Herald."    "  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  Frenchman, 
Henid!   it  is  a  delightful  paper,  —  it  reminds  me  of  my  i 
Paris."    This,  however,  was  thirty  years  ago,  when 
was  almost  as  French  as  Voltaire.     He  was  a  Frenchman 
in  this;  though  discarding,  in  his  youth,  the  6*  of 

Church,  and  laughing  them  to  scorn  in  early  manhood,  he  i 

atained  a  kind  of  connection  with  tli  lie  rcligio 

The  whole  of  his  power  asav  his  deter 

the  evil  in  things  that  are  good,  and  of  the  Meehood  in  thing* 
that  are  true,  and  of  the  ridiculous  in  tilings  that  are  impor- 
tant. He  began  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  —  "the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  as  he  once  st;  —adding 

in  a  j»:ir»  nfhesis,  **  all  of  us  Catholics  are  devilish  holy/'     All* 
other  French  indication  is,  that  his  early  passions  were 
tir  literature  and  (»olitical  economy,  —  a  tioo  of 

very  common  in  France  from  the  days  of  the  "philosophers* 
to  the  present  time.     During  our  timet  of  financial 
wo  have  noticed,  among  the  nonsense  which  lie  daily  poured 
forth,  some  gleams  of  a  superior  understanding  of  the 
Dental  laws  of  finance.     He  appears  to  have  understood  \\ 
and  1867  better  than  most  of  his  contemporary 

In  a  Catholic  seminary  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  ad  ^o  far  as  to  read  Virgil      lie  also  |iick< 
up  a  little  French  and  Spanish  in  The  real 
tors  of  his  mind  were  Napoleon,  Byron,  and  8oott*    It  was  i 
fame,  ta            hi  much  as  th  tod 
ried  him.     It  is  a  strange  thing,  hut  tnn\  that  one  of 
strongest  desire*  of  one  of  the  k             iitable  of  living  man 
was,  and  is,  to  be  admired  and  held  in 
low-men.     Nor  ha*  ho  now  the  lea.st  doe              ho 

tion,  and  will  hi  In   1*17,  an  edition 


of  tart* 
opbers" 

collars, 


I 

perusal  of  that  little  book  that  first  directed  -ighta  toward 
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America,  and  which  finally  decided  him  to  try  his  fortune  in 
the  New  World.     In  Ma]  being  then  about  twenty  years 

of  age,  he  landed  at  Halifax,  with  liss  than  five  pounds  in  his 
i (Lout  a  friend  00  the  Western  Continent,  and  know- 
ing no  vocation  except  that  of  bouk-keeper, 

m  his  landing  at  Halifax  and  the  appearance  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Herald  sixteen  years  elapsed;  during  most 
of  which  he  was  a  very  poor,  laborious,  under-valued,  roving 
writer  for  the  daily  press.  At  Halifax,  he  gave  lessons  in 
hook-keeping  for  a  few  weeks,  with  little  profit,  then  made  his 
way  along  the  coast  to  Portland,  whence  a  schooner  conveyed 
him  >n*     He  was  then,  it  appears,  a  soft,  romantic 

youth,  alive  to  the  historic  associations  of  the  place,  and  - 
ceptible  to  the  varied,  enchanting  loveliness  of  the   scenes 
adjacent,  on  land  and  sea.     He  even  expressed  his  feelings  in 
verst  Childc  Harold  manner, — verse  which  does  really 

show  a  poetic  habit  of  feeling,  with  an  occasional  happiness 
of  expression.  At  Boston  he  experienced  the  last  extremity 
of  want.  Friendless  and  alone  he  wandered  about  the  streets, 
seeking  work  and  finding  none ;  until,  his  small  store  of  money 
being  all  expended,  he  passed  two  whole  days  without  food*  and 
was  then  only  relieved  by  finding  a  shilling  on  the  Common. 
He  obtained  at  length  the  place  of  salesman  in  a  bookstore, 
from  wh*  as  soon  transferred  to  the  printing-house  con* 

i,  where  he  performed   the  duties  of  proof- 
reader.    And  here  it  was  that  he  received  his  first  lesson  in 
art  of  catering  for  the  public  mind.    The  firm  in  whose 
ioyment  be  wee  were  more  ambitious  of  glory  than  covet- 
ous t,  and  consequently  published  many  works  that 
weiv  of  the  genera]  taste.     Bankruptcy  was  their 
reward.      The  youth  noted  another  circumstance  at  Boston. 
The  Dewtpftj  ned  was  Buckingham's  (Jalaxy;  but 
wu                            eagerly  sought  and  the  most  vely 
Id.                                                  Dialed  the  traditional  and  es- 
tablished                          .he   press  ;    he   was  familiar,  chatty, 

for  the 
labilities  of   the  most  r<  >k   town   in   the   universe. 

Every  one  said  he  was  a  very  bad  one  was  ex- 

to  sou  "  what  the  fellow  had 
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to  say  fliis  week."  If  the  youth  oould  have  obtained  a  sight 
of  a  file  of  James  Franklin's  Courant,  of  1722,  in  which  the 
youthful  Benjamin  first  addressed  the  public,  he  would  have 
seen  a  still  more  striking  example  of  a  journal  generally  de- 
nounced and  universally  read. 

Two  years  in  Boston.  Then  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  soon  met  the  publisher  of  a  Charleston  paper,  who  engaged 
him  as  translator  from  the  Spanish,  and  general  assistant 
During  the  year  spent  by  him  at  Charleston  he  increased  bis 
knowledge  of  the  journalist's  art  The  editor  of  the  paper  with 
which  he  was  connected  kept  a  sail-boat,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  meet  arriving  vessels  many  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  bring  in  his  files  of  newspapers  a  day  in  advance  of  his 
rivals.  The  young  assistant  remembered  this,  and  turned  it 
to  account  in  after  years.  At  Charleston  he  was  confronted, 
too,  with  the  late  peculiar  institution,  and  saw  much  to  ap- 
prove in  it,  nothing  to  oondemn.  From  that  day  to  this  be 
has  been  but  in  one  thing  consistent, — contempt  for  the  negro 
and  for  all  white  men  interested  in  his  welfare,  approving  him- 
self in  this  a  thorough  Celt.  If,  for  one  brief  period,  he  faced 
himself,  for  personal  reasons,  to  veil  this  feeling,  the  feeling 
remained  rooted  within  him,  and  soon  resumed  its  wonted  ex- 
pression. He  liked  the  South,  and  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  had  a  true  Celtic  sympathy  with  their  aristocratic  preten- 
sions. The  salary  of  an  assistant  editor  at  that  time  was  some- 
thing between  the  wages  of  a  compositor  and  those  of  an  office 
boy.  Seven  dollars  a  week  would  have  been  considered  rather 
liberal  pay ;  ten,  munificent ;  fifteen,  immensely  lavish. 

Returning  to  New  York,  he  endeavored  to  find  more  lucra- 
tive employment,  and  advertised  his  intention  to  open,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Herald  office,  a  "  Permanent  Commercial 
School,"  in  which  all  the  usual  branches  were  to  be  taught 
"  in  the  inductive  method."  His  list  of  subjects  was  exten- 
sive, —  "  reading,  elocution,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic ;  alge- 
bra, astronomy,  history,  and  geography;  moral  philosophy, 
commercial  law,  and  political  economy;  English  grammar 
and  composition  ;  and  also,  if  required,  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  by  natives  of  those  countries.99  Applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  "  J.  O.  B.,  148  Fulton  Street'9    Appli- 
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cations,  however,  were  not  made  in  sufficient   numVr,  and 
the  vo  believe,  never  came  into  existence.     Next,  he 

upon  Political  Bcoi  the  nld 

1  hurch  in  Ann    Street,  then  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  j"  :i.     The  public  did  not  care  to  hear  the  young 

:  abstruse  subject,  and  the  peeuniary  re- 
sult e  was  not  encouraging.  He  had  no  re- 
sou*               lie  ill-paid,  unhonored  drudgery  of  the  pre- 

r  the  next  few  years  he  was  a  paragraphia,  reporter, 
acissorer,  and  nian-of-all-work  for  the  New  York  papers,  daily 
and  weekly,  earning  but  the  merest  subsistence.  He  wrote 
then  in  very  much    the   same   style  as  when    b  ards 

amused  and  ahoefced  the  town  in  the  infant  Herald;  only  he 
wa*   undrr   i  \  being  a  subordinate,  and   was   seldom 

allow  k)i*to  decorum.     In  point  of  industry,  sustained 

and  indefatigable  industry,  he  had  no  equal,  and  has  never 
me.  One  thing  is  to  be  specially  noted  as  one 
thief  and  indispensable  causes  of  his  success.  He  had 
no  mem.  He  never  drank  to  excess,  nor  gormandized,  nor 
gambled,  nor  even  smoked,  nor  in  any  other  way  wasted  the 
vitality  needed  for  a  lonpr  Bfld  tOflgb  irrapple  with  adverse  for- 
tune. W1m(  be  onee  wrote  of  himself  in  the  early  Herald 
was  ftrictly  true  :  —  *'  I  eat  and  drink  to  live, —  not  live  to  eat 
and  drii  il   glasses  of  wine  are  my  aversion;  public 

dinners  abomination;  all  species  of  gormandizing,  my 

utter  scorn  and  i  When  I  am  hungry,  I  eat ;  when 

thirsty,  drink  or  fea  simu- 

late conversation,  tend  oalj   i  t,  indolence,  poverty, 

contempt,  and  death/1    This  was  nu  immense  advantage,  whirl) 
lie  had  in  common  with  several  of  tli  nis  men 

3,  —  Calhoun.  III.,  and  others.     Cor- 

rect iKKlily  hain;  tbemeelTec  mob  a  source  of  pou 

that  tile  man  who  has  them  will  be  extremely  likely  to  gain 
day  over  oompetit  bis  general  worth,    Dr< 

Franklin  used  to  say,  that  if  Jack  Wilkes  had  been  as  exem- 
plary in  this  particular  as  George  III.,  he  would  have  tun 

1  of  the  higher  kii 
of  tabor.  «u<  I  p,  art,  when 

me  and  keen,  aud  many  able  men  are  near 
T0L.  CO.  — HO.  211. 
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the  summit,  the  question  who  shall  final!  upon  it  often 

resolves  itself  into  one  of  physical  endurance.  This  man  Ben- 
nett would  have  lived  or  died  a  hireling  scribe,  if  be  had  had 
even  one  of  the  common  vices.  Everything  was  against  hi* 
rising,  except  alone  an  enormous  capacity  for  labor,  sustained 
by  strictly  correct  habits. 

He  lived  much  with  politicians  during  these  years  of  labori- 
ous poverty.  Gravitating  always  towards  the  winning 
did  much  to  bring  into  power  the  worst  set  of  | h ditidans  m 
ever  had,  —  those  who  "  availed  "  themselves  of  the  popularity 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  who  were  afterwards  used  by  him  fcr 
the  purpose  of  electing  Martin  Van  Burcn.  He  became  per* 
fectly  liimiliar  with  all  that  was  petty  and  mean  in  the  political 
strifes  of  the  day,  but  without  over  e  ng  that  there  vat 

anything  in  politics  not  petty  and  mean.  He  had  no  connec- 
tions of  his  own,  and  therefore  not  the  Uef  tliat  any 
politician  had.  If  the  people  were  in  earnest  about  the  affairs 
of  their  country,  {their  country,  not  his, )  it  was  became  the 
people  were  not  behind  the  scenes,  were  dupes  of  their  party 
leaders,  were  a  parcel  of  fools.  In  short,  be  acquired  his 
insight  into  political  craft  in  the  school  of  Tammany  Hall  and 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet.  His  value  was  not  altogether  unapprt* 
deled  by  the  politicians.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  they 
and  flatter  during  the  heat  of  the  contest,  and  forg 
distribution  of  the  spoils  of  victory. 

He  made  his  first  considerable  hit  as  a  journalist  in 
spring  of  1828,  when  he  filled  the  place  of  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Enquirer.  In  the  Congressional 
Library,  one  day,  he  found  an  edition  of  Hoiaeo  Walpole's  Let- 
ters, which  amused  him  very  much.  "  Why  not,"  said  he  I* 
himself,  u  try  a  few  letters  on  a  similar  plan  from  ibis  city,  to 
be  published  in  New  York  ?  "  The  letters  appeared.  Written 
in  :i  lively  manner,  full  of  personal  allusions,  and  describing 
individuals  respecting  whom  the  public  are  always  curious, 
free  also  from  offensive  letters  an 

«  generally  copied  in  the  press.     It 
that  some  of  the  ladies  whose  charms  were  described 

rs  were  indebted  to  them  for  husbands.     Person: 
Uiis  kind  were  a  novelty  then,  and  mere  novelty  goes  a  great  wjij 
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in  journalism.    At  this  period  he  produced  almost  every  kind 
of  composition  known  to  periodical   literature,  —  paragraphs 
And  leading  articles,  poetry  and  love-stories,  reports  of  trials, 
debates,  balls,  and  police  cases  ;  his  earnings  ranging  from  five 
dollars  a  week  to  ten  or  twelve.     If  there  had  been  then  in 
New  York  one  newspaper  publisher  who  understood  Ms  busi- 
ness, the  immen  »le  value  of  this  man  as  a  journalist 
Id  have  been  perceived,  and  he  would  have  been  secured, 
irded,  and  kept  under  sohie  restraint.     But  there  was  no 
such  man.     There  were  three  or  four  forcible  writers  for  the 
s,  but  not  one  journalist. 
During  the  f  "  The  Courier  and  Inquirer,"  from 
1829  to  1832,  when  it  was  incomparably  the  best  newspaper  on 
the  continent,  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  its  most  efficient 
hand.    It  lost  him  hi  1832,  when  the  paper  abandoned  General 
Jackson  and  took  up  Nicholas  Biddle  ;  and  in  losing  him  lost 
ee  of  retaining  the  supremacy  among  American  news- 
papers to  this  day.     We  can  truly  say,  that  at  that  time  jour- 
nalism, as  a  thing  by  itself  and  for  itself,  had  no  existence  in 
United   States.      Newspapers  were  mere  appendages  of 
party ;  and  the  darling  object  of  each  journal  was  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  organ  of  the  party  it  supported.     As  to  the  public, 
i  public,  hungry  for  interesting  news,  no.  one  thought 
of  it*     1               its  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  copy  of  a 
uld  not  be  bought  for  money.     If  any  one  wished 
to  see  a  newspaper,  he  had  either  to  go  to  the  office  and  sub- 
scribe, or  repair  to  a  bar-room  and  buy  a  glass  of  something 
to  (i                 bribe  a  carrier  to  rob  one  of  his  customers. 
The  circulation  of  the  Courier  and  Inquirer  was  considered 
something  marvellous  when  it  printed  thirty-five  hundred  cop- 
ies a  day,  and  its  business  was  thought  immense   when  its 
daily  advertising  averaged  fifty-five  dollars.     It  is  not  very 
unusual                        [>er  now  to  receive  for  advertising,  in  one 
day,  six  hundred  times  that  sum.     Bennett,  in  the  course  of 
*  had  a  chance  been  given  to  him,  would  have  made  the 
rier  and  Inquirer  powerful  enough  to  cast  off  all  party 
ties;   and  this  he  would  have  done  merely  by  improving  it  as 
a  r<             >f  news.     But  he  was  kept  down  upon  one  of 
those  ridiculous,   tantalizing,  corrupting  salaries,  which  are 
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a  little  more  than  a  single  man  needs,  but  not  enough  for  him 
to  marry  upon.     This  salary  i  eased  by  the  proprietor! 

giving  him  a  small  share  in  the  small  profits  of  (be  printiaj 
office ;  so  that,  after  fourteen  id  labor  and  Scotch 

economy,  he  found  himself,  on  leaving  the  great  paper,  a  capi- 
talist to  the  extent  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.     The  chief  editor 
of  the  paper  which  he  now  abandoned  sometimes  lott  as  mti* 
a  single  evening  at  the  card-table.     It  prol  ned 

tO  him  that  this  poor,  ill-favored  Scotchmau  waa  destined  to 
destroy  his  paper  and  all   the  class  of  pa  U  it 

longed.     Any  one  who  now  examines  a  file  of  the  Courier  ( 
Inquirer  of  that  time,  and  knows  its  Intel 
will  see  plainly  enough  that  the  possession  of  this  ma, 
the  vital  element  in  its  j  He  alone  knew  the  rail* 

ments  of  his  trade.     He  alone  had  the  physical  stamina,  the 
indefatigahle  industry,  the  sleepless  vigilance,  the  d 
tact,  and  audacity,  needfid  for  keeping  up  a  daily  ne 
in  the  face  of  keen  competition. 

Unwcaned  yet  from  the   politicians,  he  at  once  started 
cheap  parly  paper,  u  The  Globe,"  devoted  to  Jackson  and  Vi 
Huron,     The  party,  however,  did  not  rally  to  its  ,  and 

it  had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  party  papers  already 
existing,  upon  whose  manor  it  was  poaching.     The  OIol> 

1  after  an  e  of  thirty  days.     Its  proprietor,  fitill 

tught  by  such  long  experienc  Jted  the  wreck  of  h» 

i  a  Philadelphia  Jh  k^i  mi  paper,  and  stnu_ 
atcly  to  gain  for  it  a  footii  fie  saiii 

Buren  and  to  other  leaders,  Help  mo  ton  to|n  of  hr< 
hundred  dollars  for  two  years,  and  I  c  lish  my  ! 

in  on  a  self-supporthu  was 

and  he  W\  1  to  give  up  the  strn 

;h  is,  he  was  not  implicitly  trusted  by  the  Ja 
Thej  admit!  \  at  the 

prow  l  little   afraid  of  the  vein  of  moc>. 
broke  n    his  writh 

Harness*     He  was  devoted  Bo  the  party,  hut  he  was  under  no 
party  Illusions.     He  was  fighting  ranks  as  an 

r  or  soldier  of  J  ;  hut  w« 

to  promote  a  man  to  high  rank  who  ki  ime  so  i 
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upon  whom  no  man  could  get  any  holdf    To  him,  in  his  secret 
soul  nothing  (as  he  often  said)  but  a 

country  lawyer,  who,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  party  machin- 
the  well-timed  death  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  General 
Jackson's  frenzy  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  had  come  to  be  the 
chosen  successor  of  the  fiery  chieftain.  The  canny  Scotch- 
man saw  tliis  with  horrid  clearness,  and  saw  nothing  more, 
lo  not  like  subalterns  of  this  temper.  Under- 
neath the  politician  in  Martin  Van  Buren  there  was  the  citizen, 

in,  and  the  man,  whose  fathers  were 
Boil,  whose  children  were  to  live  under 
American  institutions,  who  had,  necessarily,  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  honor  of  the  country,  and  whose  policy,  upon  the 
whole,  was  controlled  by  that  natural  interest  in  his  country's 
welfare  and  honor.  To  our  mocking  Celt  nothing  of  this  was 
apparent,  nor  has  ever  been. 

tion  as  a  journalist  was  completed  by  the  failure 
of  his  Philadelphia  scheme*  Returning  to  New  York,  he  re- 
solved l(  I  no  more  to  rise  by  party  aid,  but  henceforth 
have  no  master  but  the  public.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1835,  ap- 
peared tho  first  number  of  the  Morning  Herald,  price  one  cent. 
It  was  born  in  a  cellar  in  Wall  Street,  —  not  a  basement, 
but  a  veritable  cellar.  Some  persons  are  still  doing  business 
i  who  remember  going  down  into  its  subterranean 
ew  paper  from  its  editor,  who 
>it  at  :i  4  1  of  two  flour-barrels  and  a  piece 
,  and  who  occupied  the  only  chair  in  the  establishment* 
me  his  office  contained  absolutely  nothing 
but  !                                 ,  one  wooden  chair,  and  a  file  of  Her- 

088,  It  was  one 
x>ur  man  in  a  cellar  against  the  world.  Already  he  had  failed 
three  time*:  1825,  when  he  attempted  to  ertattfc] 

:.  when  he  tried  a  party  journal; 

niiK    W  I  difficulty,  and  after  many 

rebu  o  young  printers  to  print  hia 

a,  and  he  possessed  aboui 
it  ten  d 
ic  cheapness  of  his  paper  was  no  longer  a  novelty,  for  there 
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was  already  a  penny  paper  with  a  paying  circulation.  He  had 
cut  loose  from  all  party  tics,  and  he  had  no  influential  friends 
except  those  who  hud  an  interest  in  his  failuru.  The  great 
public,  to  which  he  made  this  last  desperate  appeal,  knew 
him  not  even  by  name.  The  newsboy  system  scarcely  existed; 
and  all  that  curious  machinery  by  which,  in  these  daya,  a 
"new  candidate  for  public  favor "  is  placed,  at  no  expense, 
on  a  thousand  news-stands,  had  not  been  thought  of.  Then 
he  was  alone  in  his  cellar,  without  clerk,  errand-boy,  or  assist- 
ant of  any  kind.  For  many  weeks  he  did  with  his  own  hand* 
everything,  —  editorials,  news,  reporting,  receiving  advert***- 
nients,  and  even  writing  advertisements  for  persons  "unao- 
customed  to  composition."  He  expressly  announced  that  ad- 
vertisers could  have  their  advertisements  written  for  them  it 
the  office,  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  one  to  do  it 
but  himself.    The  extreme  cheapness  of  the  pa|  iered 

him  absolutely  dependent    upon  his  adv  and  yet  be 

dared  nut  charge  more  than  fifty  cent*  for  sixteen  lines*,  sad 
ho  offered  to  insert  sixteen  lines  for  a  whole  year  for  thirty 
dollars. 

He  at  once  produced  an  eminently  salable  article.  If  jib* 
such  a  paper  were  to  appear  to-day,  or  any  day,  in  any  tog* 
city  of  the  world,  it  would  instantly  find  a  mu!  t  reader* 

It  was  a  very  small  sheet, —  four  little  pages  of  four  columns 
each, — much  better  printed  than  the  Herald  now  is,  and  not  a 
waste  line  in  it.  Everything  drew,  as  the  sailors  say*  Tbert 
was  not  much  scissoring  in  it,  —  the  scissors  have  never  becfl 
BBUCh  esteemed  in  the  Herald  office,  —  but  the  little  that  theft 
was  all  told  upon  the  general  effect  of  t !  There 

story  current  in  dsh  offices  that  the  first  feu  hi 

of  the  Herald  were  strictly  decorous  and  "  respecta 
that  i  >r,  finding  the  public  indifferent  and  his 

running  low,  changed  hi  ,  sod  filled   \m  paper  wit! 

scurrility  and  indecency,  which  Immediately  made  it  a  pay 
enterprise.    No  such  tiling.    The  first  numbers  were « 
of  the  name  character  as  the  number  pub] 
They  hid  the  same  excellences  and  t 
news  departi;  .  and  tar: 

editorial  columns,  the  vein  of  Mephistophelean  mockery 
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has  puzzled  and  shocked  so  many  good  people  at  homo  and 
abroad.  A  leading  topic  then  was  a  certain  Matthias,  one  of 
those   long-bearded   religious   impostors  who  used  to  appear 

i  time  to  time.  The  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Herald  was  a  minute  account  of  the  origin  and  earlier  life  of 

fellow,  — just  the  thing  for  the  paper,  and  the  sure  method 
of  exploding  him.  The  first  editorial  article,  too,  was  perfectly 
in  character :  — 

■  In  debuts  of  this  kind,**  said  the  editor,  "  many  talk  of  principle  — 
political  principle,  party  principle —  as  a  sort  of  steel-trap  to  catch 
the  public  We  mean  to  be  perfectly  understood  on  this  point,  and 
therefore  openly  disclaim  all  steel-traps,  —  all  principle,  as  it  is  called, — 
all  party, — all  politics*  Oar  only  guide  shall  be  good,  sound,  practical 
common-sense,  applicable  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  engaged 
in  every-day  life.  We  shall  support  no  party,  be  the  organ  of  no 
faction  or  coterie,  and  care  nothing  for  any  election  or  any  candidate, 
from  President  down  to  constable.  We  shall  endeavor  to  record  facta 
on  every  public  and  proper  subject,  stripped  of  verbiage  and  coloring, 
with  conini«*nts«  when  suitable,  just,  independent,  fearless,  and  good- 
tempered.  If  the  Herald  wants  the  mere  expansion  which  many  jour- 
nals posses*,  we  shall  try  to  make  it  up  in  industry,  good  taste,  brevity, 
variety,  point,  piquancy,  and  cheapness," 

He  proceeded  immediately  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  "  com- 
ments" thus  described,  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  an  Annual 
Register  just  published.  The  Register  informed  him  that  there 
were  1492  4k  rogues  in  the  State  Prison.*'  His  comment  was: 
44  But  God  only  knows  how  many  out  of  prison, %preying  upon 
the  community,  in  the  shape  of  gamblers,  blacklegs,  specu- 
lators, and  politicians/*  He  learned  from  the  Register  that 
the  poor  dned  6,547  paupers;  to  which  he  added, 

**  and  double  the  number  going  there  as  fast  as  indolence  and 
Mice  can  carry  them/'     The  first  numbers  were  filled 
ip  about  the  city  of  New  York,    to 
►verty  confined  him.     He  had  no  boat  with  which 
hips,  no  share  in  the  pony  express  from 
and  no  indents  in  other  cities.     All  ho 

floating  gossip,  scandal,  and  folly  of 
e  town,  and  present  as  much  of  them  every  day  as  one  man 
get  upon  |  sixteen  hours*  labor.      11     iMghtd 
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at  everything  and  everybody,  —  not  c  5  himself  and  hit 

squint  eye,  —  and,  though  his  joke>  not  always  good* 

they  were  generally  good  enough.     P  md  vert 

willing  to  expend  a  cent  the  next  day  to  806  B0W  foflf 

the  man  would  commit  or  relate.  We  all  like  to  read  about 
our  own  neighborhood:  tills  paper  gratified  the  -ity. 

The  man,  we  repeat,  really  had  a  vein  of  pa  lm*  iod 

the  first  numbers  of  the  Herald  show  it.     Ho  had  occasion 
to  mention,  one  day,  that  Broadway  was  about  to   b 
with  wooden  blocks.     This  was  not  a  very  promising 
for  a  poetical  comment;  but  he  added  ;  M  When  this  is  done 
every  vehicle  will  have  to  wear  sleigh-bells  as  in  sLrij; 
times,  and  Broadway  will  be  so  quiet  that  you  can  pay  m  eon* 
pliment  to  a  lady,  in  passing,  and  she  will  hear  J 
was  nothing  in  itself;  but  here  was  a  man  w  \>ith  fills 

in  a  cellar,  who  could  turn  you  out  two  hundred  such  para- 
graphs a  week,  the  year  round.  Many  men  cam  growl  in  s 
cellar;  this  man  could  laugh,  and  ke«  and  make  the 

floating  population  of  a  city  laugh  with  him.  It  most  be 
owned,  too,  thai  he  had  a  little  real  insight  into  the  nature  of 
things  around  him,  —  a  little  Scotch  -  well  ;ls  an  in* 

exhaustible  fund  of  French  vivacity.    All  1  tbo 

"  hard  money"  cry,  by  which  the  lying  politicians  of  the  day 
carried  elections,   he   exploded   that   dob  I    two  lines: 

"  If  a  man  gets  the  wearable  01  able  he  wants*  what 

cares  he  whether  he  has  gold  or  paper-mu  devoted 

two  sentences  to  the  Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
contmvriNv:  "Great  trouble  among  the  Presbyterians  jmst 
now.  The  question  in  dispute  is,  whether  or  nut  a  man  can 
do  anything  tow  his  own  soul."     He  had,  al*u,  an 

the   M  in  which   he  said  that   tbo 

the    Mc  and    the 

Catholic.     We  should  add  to  these  ti  the 

that  he  uniformly  m  he  crash  of  1887, 

tliat  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  unreal,  and  w<- 
in  disaster.     Perhaps  we  can  afibrd  space  for  a  single 

raj   Of  treating   tl 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  w  i 
her  the  rage  for  land  speculation  vi 
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**  The  Ri<  —  tub  Poor  Rich.  —  *  I  have  made  $  50,000 

ice  last  .Tujiuunv  said  one  of  these  real-estate  speculators  to  a 
friouL 

■»  *  i  laid  the  other,  looking  up  in  astonishment, 

*  Why,  last  January  jrofl  IW6  not  worth  a  twenty«dollai  bill/ 

aiI  know  thai ;  but  I  now  calculate  I  *m  worth  full  $50,000,  if  not 

00/ 

Mow  Ikt  b   it?* 

*  ■  1  dating  in  real  estate.  I  bought  three  hundred  lots  at 
Goose  Island  at  $  150  apiece,  they  are  now  worth  $  40U.  I  would 
not  sell  them  far  $  850  apiece,  I  assure  you/ 

•"IK)  yo«  think  so?' 

n.     1  h;  iitidred  and  lifty  lots  at  Blockhead's  Point, 

worth  $  140  a  piece ;  some  on  them  are  worth  S  200.     I  have  one 
utidred  lot>  al  Inlet,  worth  at  least  §  100,  at  the  very  lowest 

>D.     In  short,  I  'm  worth  a  hull  $  00,000/ 
u  *  We lb  1 1m  glad  to  hear  it.     You  can  pay  me  now  the  $  500  you 
have  owed  me  for  these  last  four  years.    There  *s  your  note,  I  beli 
said  he.  handing  the  speculator  a  worn  piece  of  paper  that  had  a  piece 
of  writing  upon  it. 

**  T  looked  blank  at  this.    '  Oh !  yes  —  my — now — I  *d 

hke — loppo**/  but  the  words  could  not  form  themselves  into  a  per- 
fect sent* 

*  *  I  want  the  money  very  much/  said  the  other ;  *  I  have  some 
payments  to  make  to-morrow/ 

i  don't  want  cash  for  it  surely/ 

Ves,  hut  I  do.     You  say  you  are  worth  $  60,000,  —  surely  $  500 

is  but  a  trifle  to  pay ;  do  Jet  me  have  the  cash  on  the  nail,  if  you 


Oh!  —  by  —  well  —  now  —  do  tell — really,  I  have  not  got  the 
money  at  pre* 

on  can't  pay  it,  eh?   A  man  worth  $  60,000,  and  can't  pay  an 

m  —  I  *11  — 111 — just  give  you  my  note  for  it  at 

*  The  D — 1  you  will !     A  man  worth  $  60,000,  and  can*t  pay  $  500 
far  nil  0  you  mean?* 

I  *m  worth  what  I  say.     I  can  pay  you. 
**  my  |  spreading  out  half  a  dozen  very  beautiful  litho- 

^  *but  really  I  can't  r  amount  at  present.    Yesterday v  I 

had  to  give  three  |  i  month  for  $4,000  tu  *ave  my  wh<»l» 

tune*     I  had  to  look  out  for  the  mortgages.    Take  my  note ;  you  can 
get  it  discounted  for  three  per  cent/ 
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"  ■  No,  I  can't.     If  you  will  give  me  $  250  for  the  debt,  I  ihall  give 
the  other  half  to  pay  the  interest  on  your  mortgage*.* .... 

11  Whether  the  proposition  has  been  accepted  we  shall  know 
row ;  but  we  have  many  such  rich  people."  —  HcraLL  \  ta    28,  1& 

But  it  was  not  such  things  as  hod 

Herald.  Confined  as  he  was  to  the  limits  of  a  single  town* 
and  being  compelled  to  do  everything  with  his  own  hands,  be 
could  not  have  much  in  his  columns  tha  now  call 

"  news."  But  what  is  news  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
involves  the  whole  art,  mystery,  and  hi  i  malum* 

The  time  was  when  news  signified  the  doings  of  the  king 
and  his  court.  This  was  the  staple  of  the 
writers,  who  were  employed  by  great  lords,  absent  from 
to  send  them  court  intelligence.  To  this  was  soon  added  nei 
of  the  doings  of  other  kings  and  courts ;  and  from  that  day 
tiiis  the  word  news  has  been  continually  gaining  increase 
meaning,  until  now  it  includes  all  that  the  public  are 
to  know,  which  may  be  told  without  injury  to  the  public  or 
injustice  to  individuals.     While  this  man  wm  tg  fantas- 

tic tricks  before  high  Heaven,  his  serious  th<  were  ab- 

sorbed in  schemes  to  make  his  paper  the  great  tews. 

Early  in  the  second  month,  while  ho  was  still  losing  money 
■  day,  he  hit  upon  a  new  kind  of  news,  which  jM-rhapi 
had  more  to  do  with  tho  final  success  of  the  Herald  than  any 
other  single  thing.  His  working  day,  at  that  time,  was  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hours.  In  the  morning,  from  five  to  eight,  be 
was  busy,  in  the  quiet  of  his  room,  with  tboee  light,  nonsen- 
sical paragraphs  and  editorials  which  made  hi  ■  smile  i 
iselves.  During  the  usual  business  hours  of  i 
morning,  he  was  in  his  cellar,  over  lus  Hour  Uirrol  desk,  < 
gage'l   in   the  ordinary  \ 

ing  to  sell  the  morning  paper,  write  and 

tho  money  for   them.     About  on  f»rof 

tbondant  copy  for  the  compositors,  i 

l1  for  his  stock-tables  and  subjects  for 
paragraphs.    From  four  to  six  he  was  at  li 
ing  up  the  business  of  the  day.     In  the  evening  he  wa*  abroad, 
—  at  theatre,  concert,   ball,  or   public   i  — absorbing 

fresh  material  for  his  paper.     He  converted  turns*  I 
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into  a  medium  through  which  the  gossip,  scandal,  fan,  and 
nonsense  of  this  great  town  were  daily  conveyed  back  to  it  for 
its  amusement ;  just  as  a  certain  popular  preacher  is  reported 
to  do,  who  spends  six  days  in  circulating  among  his  parish- 
ioners, and  on  the  seventh  tells  them  all  that  they  have  taught 
him. 

w  Wall  Street,  during  the  years  that  General  Jackson 
was  disturbing  tho  financial  system  by  his  insensate  fury 
against  the  United  States  Bank,  was  to  journalism  what  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  the  year  1864.  The  crash  of  1837 
was  full  two  years  in  coming  on,  during  which  the  money  mar- 
ket was  always  deranged,  and  moneyed  men  were  anxious  and 
puzzled*  The  public  mind,  too,  was  gradually  drawn  to  the 
subject,  until  Wall  Street  was  the  point  upon  which  all  eyes 
were  fixed.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  was  the  first  American 
journalist  to  avail  himself  of  this  state  of  things.  It  occurred 
to  him,  when  his  paper  had  been  five  weeks  in  existence,  to  give 
a  little  account  every  day  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Wall  Street, 
—  the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  and  their  causes, — 
the  feeling  and  gossip  of  the  street.  He  introduced  this  feature 
at  the  moment  when  General  Jackson's  embroilment  with  the 
French  Chambers  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  return  of  the 
American  Minister  was  hourly  expected.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  be  curious  to  see  the  first  "  money  article H  ever 
published  in  the  United  States.     It  was  as  follows:  — 

"  Commercial. 

*  Stock-  v  maintained  their  prices  during  the  session  of  the 

Board,  several  going  up.  Utica  went  up  2  per  cent ;  the  others  sta- 
tionary. Lftfg  iftfl  were  sold.  After  the  Board  adjourned  and 
France  was  talked  over,  the  fancy  stocks  generally  went 
down  1  to  I  j  per  cent ;  other  stocks  quite  firm.  A  rally  was  made  by 
the  bull*  in  the  evening,  under  the  tree*,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  There 
will  be  a  g^at  fight  in  the  Board  to-day.  The  good  people  up  towo 
are  anxious  to  know  what  the  brokers  think  of  Mr.  Livingston.  We 
(shall  find  out,  and  let  th^ra  know. 

**  Tl  flour  market  rallied  a  little.    The  rise  of  cotton  in 

tip  here  a  cent  or  so.     The  last  shippers  will  make 

2£   per  Genu     Many  are  endeavoring  to  produce  a  belief  that  there 

will  be  a  war.     If  the  impression  prevails,  naval  stores  will  go  up  a 


good  deal     Every  eye  is  on  itkm.     HudMO, 

of  the  SI  News  Room,  aayt  he  will  hoi-t  out  the  fim  flag* 

Gilpin,  of  the  Exchange   News  Boom,  says  he  will  bnvt!  her 
down  in  his  Room  one  hour  befi  wnpetitor.     Th*  he 

having  hmt  Hudson  y«\-terday  by  an  hour  an  U  in 

cling  the  England,"  —  Herald,  June  13,  1^ 

This  was  his  first  attempt.     The  bum  constantly 

lengthened  and  increased  in  importance.     It  won  for  the  lin 
paper  I   kind  of  footing  m  lookers1  offices  and  bank  parhi 
and  provided  many  respectable  persons  with  an  excuse  for 
tag  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  daily  receipts  equal 
the   daily   expenditures.     A    cheap  police  reporter   was 

In  the  course  of  the  next  mouth, 
office  was  burnt,  and  the  printers,  total 
doned  the  en  liter — who  felt  that  he  had  c;- 

the  public  ear,  as  he  had — contrived,  I 
to  *'  rake  the  Herald  out  of  the  fire/'  as  he 
alone.     Four  mouths  after,  the  great  fire 
and  all  the  great  business  streets  adjacent,     li  his  I 

opportunity  as  a  journalist;  and  how  he  imp; 
spending  onG  half  of  every  day  among  the  ruins,  note-book  io 

and  the  other  half  over  his  desk,  writing  out  what 
had  gathered.     He  spread  before  the  pub]  die 

uneoiivent ional,  and  graphic,  that  a  re.  tt  hi*  ease  ill 

his  own  room  became,  as  it  were,  an  ei  those  appall- 

ing scenes.      His  accounts  of  that  fire,  and  o 
lowing  it,  are  such  as  Defoe  would  In  lie  had  bain 

a  New  York  reporter.    Still  stm  waol 

to  the  expense  (g  a)  of  publishing  1  picture  of  the  bun* 

■ud   a  map  of  the  burnt   di- 
rnulisin  was  born  amid  the  roarii  _Tcat  firs 

oflv  i list  will  deny,  that   !r* »an  thai  <hj 

u'henev.  I   has  taV 

in  the  city  of  rk,  the    Herald   n  •  gone 

ally  been  those 

pirit  an.  ,rs 

dollar  that  the  Herald  made  was  e.\| 

quals  it  * ure 
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intelligence.     If,  to-morrow,  wo  were  to  have  another  great 
fire,  hirty  years  ago,  this  paper  would  have  twenty* 

l  in  the  streets  gathering  particulars. 
But  so  difficult  is  it  to  establish  a  daily  newspaper,  that,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  it  VM  not  yet  certain  that,  the  Herald  could 
V  lucky  contract  with  a  noted  pill-vender  gave  it  a 
great  lift  About  that  time;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  month,  the 
editor  ventured  |q  raise  his  price  to  two  cents.  From  that 
day  he  had  a  business,  and  nothing  remained  tor  him  hut  to 
go  on  as  he  had  begun.  He  did  so.  The  paper  exhibits  now 
the  same  qualities  as  it  did  then,  —  immense  expenditure  and 
vigilance  in  getting  news,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  princi- 
ple, truth,  and  decency  in  its  editorials. 

Almost  from  the  first  month  of  its  existence,  this  paper  was 
toed    infamous  by  the  very  public  that  supported  it.     We 
can  well  remember  when  people  bought  it  on  the  sly,  and 
bed  when  they  were  caught  reading  it,  and  when  the  man 
in  a  country  place  who  subscribed  for  it  intended  by  that  act 
to  di  enroll  himself  as  one  of  the  ungodly.     Journal- 

ists  should   thoroughly   consider  this   dm  rkaUe   fact. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  infamous  papers,  bat  they  have  all 
been  short-lived  but  this.  This  one  has  lasted.  After  thirty- 
one  years  of  life,  it  appears  to  be  almost  as  flourishing  to-day 
as  ever.  The  foremost  of  its  rivals  has  a  little  more  than  half 
ita  circulation,  and  less  than  half  its  income.  A  marbb-  pe 
i*  rif  receive  it,  and  its  proprietor  fares  as  sumptuously 

y  day  as  the  ducal  family  who  furnished  him  with  his  mid- 
Let  us  see  how  the  Herald  acquired  its  ill  name.     We  shall 
i  know  why  i  so  profoundly  odious;  for  it  has  never 

changed,  a  never  change,  while  its  founder  controls  it. 

Aw  peculiarities, 
came  into  collision,  first  of  all,  with  the  clergy  and  people 
of  his  own  Church,  ibe  Roman  Catholic.    Thirty  years  ago,  as 
tome  of  our  readers  may  remember.  Catholic  and  Proton 
had  not  same  community 

witb  t  one  au<  and  upl- 

and id  persons  who  feared  the  reku> 

tiling  of  the  fagot,  and  the  supremacy  vt'  the  Tope  in  the  I  nited 
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States.  A  controversy  growing  out  of  these  apprehensions  1 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  in  the  newspapers  when  thii 
impudent  little  Herald  first  appeared.  The  new-comer  joined 
in  the  fray,  and  sided  against  the  Church  in  which  be  ra 
born ;  but  laid  about  him  in  a  manner  which  disgusted  both 
parties.     For  example :  — 

"  As  a  Catholic*  we  call  upon  the  Catholi  y  o 

York  to  come  forth  from  the  darkness,  folly*  and  superstition 
t*-nth  century.     They  live  in  the  nineteenth.     There  can  b 
■feast  it,  —  they  will  be  convinced  of  this  fact  if  they  look  into 
maniac 

u  But  though  we  want  a  thorough  reform,  we  do  not  ww>l» 
discard  their  greatest  absurdities  at  the  first  breath.     We  know  the  < 
Acuity  of  the  task.     Disciples,  such  as  the  Iri 
gycittr  pertinacity  Co  absurdities  and  nonsense  than  to  reason  anil  i 
mon  sense.    We  have  no  objection  to  the  do  f  Transubstant 

being  tolerated  for  a  few  years  to  come.  We  may  for  a  while  indalj 
ourselves  in  the  delicious  luxury  of  creating  and  eating  « 
A  peculiar  taste  of  this  kind,  like  smoking  tobacco  or 
cannot  be  given  up  all  at  once.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  for  many  i 
after  they  had  lost  every  trace  of  the  intellectual  character  of  their  I 
ligion,  yet  worshipped  and  adored  the  ox,  the  bull,  and  the  I 
They  had  not  discovered  the  art,  as  we  Catholics  have  done,  of  i 
a  God  out  of  bread,  and  of  adoring  and  eating  him  at  one  and  the  nub* 
moment  This  latter  piece  of  sublimity  or  religious  cookery  (we  oWt 
know  which)  was  reserved  for  the  educated  and  talented  clergy  from 
the  tenth  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  we  do  not  advisn  the  in** 
mediate  disturbance  of  this  venerable  j  and  i 

It  must  be  retained,  as  we  would  retain  carefully  the  tooth  of  a  i 
or  the  jawbone  of  a  martyr,  till  the  natural  progress  of  reason  in 
trM)  mind  shall  be  able,  silently  and  imperceptibly,  to  droj 
the  forgotten  rubbish  of  his  early  loves,  or  his  more  youthful  Hot*  ami 
rows. 

**  There  must  be  a  thorough  reformation  and  revolution  in  this  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Church.  Education  must  be  BWCT  attended  to.  We  never 
knew  one  priest  who  believed  that  he  ate  tl  y  when  ho  took  tltt 

Km  hari*L    If  we  must  have  a  Pop*-,  I*  t  as  have  a  Pope  of  oar  own,—* 
an  American  Pope,  an  tnteU  telligent,  and  mural  Pop*,  —  M* 

a  decrepit,  licentious,  stupid,  Italian  blockhead  as  the  College  of 
Uotne  condescend^  to  giv  Mian  world  of  Europe* 

This  might  be  good  advice;  but  no  serious  Proteftant,  at 
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day,  could  relish  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given.    Threat- 
were  sent  in  from  irate  and  illiterate  Irishmen ; 
ild  was  denounced  from  a  Catholic  pulpit;  its  carriers 
assaulted  on  their  rounds;  but  the  paper  won  no  friends 
from  which  it  affected  to  espouse.     Every  one  felt  that 

to  this  m  ng  was  sacred,  or  august,  or  venerable,  or  even 

serious.  like  an  infidel  in  a  party  composed  of  men 

of  various  sects.    The  Baptist  could  fairly  attack  an  Episco- 
palian m  be  had  convictions  of  his  own  that  could  be 
assaulted  ;  but   this  stranger,  who  bafiflfflftd   nothing  and  re- 
spected nothing,  could  not  be  hit  at  all*     The  result  would 
naturally  be,  that  the  whole  company  would  turn  upon  him  as 
i  a  common 
So  in  polities.     Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  sincere  article 
be  ever  wrote  on  a  political  subject  was  one  that  appeared  in 
tnbor,   1836,  in  which   he  recommended  the  subvei 

titutions  and  the  election  of  an  emperor.     If 
he  ever  had  a  political  conviction,  we  believe  he  expressed  it 
a  rigmarole  of  Roman  history  and  Augustus 
Caesar,  he  proceeded  thus :  — 

>iiall  we  not  profit  by  these  examples  of  history:     Let  as,  for  the 
tike  of  s<  i  and  civilization,  elect  at  this  election  General  Jack- 

son, General  Harrison,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Hugh  White,  or  Anybody, 
we  care  not  whom,  the  Emperor  of  this  great  Repcblio  for  life,  and 
have  done  with  this  eternal  turmoil  and  confusion.  Perhaps  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  be  the  best  Augustus  Caesar.  He  is  sufficiently  corrupt, 
ami  fa  that  diguity.     He  has  a  boil  of  favorites  that 

easily  form  a  Senate.     He  has  a   court  in  preparation,  and  the 
hands  in  array.     He  can  pick  up  a  Li  via  anywhere*     He 
violated  t 1  Ige,  adopted  and  abandoned  every  creed,  been 

ry  measure,  is  a  believer  in  all  religions  by  turns, 
and,  like  the  ft  .  has  always  been  a  republican  and  taken  care 

He  has  called  into  action  all  the  ragged  adventurers 
even  i  raided  their  lands,  stocks,  lots,  and  places  without 

I  Cc  i*  tux*  ith,  agreeable,  oily,  as  Octavianu*  wa&.    He  has  a  couple 
migbi  succeed  him  and  preserve  tbe  imperial  line, 
may  hi  rota  an  Emperor,  —  we  could  not  be  worse  off 

d  tli an  we  are  now.     Besides,  who  knows  but  Van  Buren  is 
the  great  Julias  himself?    That  great  man  conquered 
and  Helvetia,  which  in  those  days  comprised  Holland.     Cains 
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Julius  Crcsar  may  thus  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  royal  line  to  b§ 
transmitted  to  the  West.     There  is  a  prophecy  in  VirjfiTt  *  I 
dcntly  alluding  to  Van.     But  of  this  another  day." 

A  man  who  writes  in  this  way  n  it  he 

friends.     An  event  occurred  in  his  first  y» 
idled  this  fact  to  hiru  in  u\ 
There  was  f  a  the  New  York 

lute  actor,  who,  after  outraging  the  feelings  of  I 
ill*'  usual  modes,  completed  his  infamy   by  denouncing  her 
from  the  stage  of  a  crowded  theatre.     The  Herald  I 
part,  which  would  naturally  have  been  the  poptlfc 
when  the  actor  retorted  by  going  to  the 
and  committing  upon  its  proprietor  a  most  violent  and 

3  assault,  accompany'  blows  with  acts  of 

indecency,  it  plainly  appeared  that  the 
lie  were  wholly  with  the  actor,  —  not  with  the  chai 
injured  woman.     His  hand  had  b  y  man, 

in  his  hour  of  need,  when  he  was  gri 
heart  was  closed  against  hira.     Not  the  loss,  how< 
same  public  buy  his  paper,  be  d  what  the 

luted,  i.  e.  the  news  of  the  day,  vivid  I 
The  course  of  ti  nir  kind  during 

late  war  was  perfectly  characteristic.      During  the    I 
years  of  the  war  he  was  incline*!   to  think   that   the  Rebik 
would  be  successful  so  far  as  to  win  <  jurty 

to   i  •.  and   thus  constitu  I 'resident 

of  the  United  States,     If  he  had  any  preference  as  to  the  renflt 
of  the  contest,  it  was  probably  this.     If  the  flag  <  uitrd 

States  hud  been  trailed  in  the  mud 
by  hooting  ruffians  from  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  the  symbol  of 

Rebellion  had  floated  in  its  stead  Brotn  the  rapola  of 

Hall,  saluted  bj  Captain  Ryndcrs's  gu 

this  isolated  alien  one  pang, —  i  ,  a  ri 

tiaper  had   tern   the  first  to  ani:  bcC      Ti 

cut  him  to  the  I 
impression  that  the  Rebellion,  in  some  wa 
gave  it  all  the  support  p08f  b  m 

appcare  whatever  the   bme   id*  the  et 

boutli  was  lost  for  a  long  time  a*  a 
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The  key  to  most  of  the  political  vagaries  of  this  paper  is 

ce  of  one  of  its  first  numbers:  UW« 

hav<  r  shall  l*J*     In  his 

:  s  to  act  upon  tliis  lofty  principles  he  was  sadly  pooled 

during  the  war, —  so  difficult  was  it  to  determine  which  way 

the  c  !  family  jump.    Hi  held  himself  ready,  however,  to 

jump  with  it,  wl  side  the  dubious  animal  might  s* ft 

At  the  same  iim  er  for  an  instant  relaxed  his  endeavors 

tiest  and  fullest  intelligence  from  the  seat  of 

war  journal  in  any  country  maintain  so  vast 

Every  man  in  the  field  representing 

that  pat  than  authorized  —  he  was  encouraged  and 

—  to  incur  any  whatever  that  might  be 

ssary  eit;  getting  or  forwarding  intelligence.     Tin  n- 

i  tutiny  of  reporters1   drafts;   no 
minute   and    Insulting   inquiries   respecting  the  last  i 
of  a  tdden  to  death  in  the  no  grumbling  about 

the  |  Tins  of  a  steamboat  charter,  or  a  special  locomo- 

A  reporter  returning  from  the  army  laden  with  informa- 
tion, procured  at  a  lavish  expense,  was  received  in  the  office 
ihjueror  coining  homo  from  a  victorious  campaign,  and 
forth   again    full  of  courage  and  zeal,  knowing  well 
that  every  man  employed  on  the   llerald  was  advancing  him- 
lf  when   be    served    the    paper  well.     One  great  secret   of 
88  the  proprietor  of  the  Herald  knows  better  than  most;  — 
how  to  gel  out  of  those  who  Bern  him  all  there  is 
in  them  ;    he  knows  how  to  reward  good  service;    he  knows 

There  is  no  newspaper  office  in  the 

world  where  real  journalistic  efficiency  is  more  certain  to  meet 

on  and  just  reward  than  in  this.     Not  mtob 

fffcer  ibout  the  hits  he  is  making ; 

hut,  on  l  nirday  afternoon,  when  bt  draws  his  salary, 

amount  thai  mdfl 

mistake  corrected,  and  he  is  informed  that 
his  *alai  d. 

The  Herald,  too,  systematically  prepare  the  way  tor 

r   how   lavishly 
[taper  extolled  General  McClellau  during  the  time  of  his 

uiand.    One 


ael 
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of  the  results  of  this  policy  was,  that,  while  the  reporters  of 
other  papers  were  out  in  the  cold,  writing  in  circumstance*  the 
most  inconvenient,  those  of  tlie  Herald,  be*id>-  supplied 

with  the  best  information,  were  often  writing  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment or  commodious  tent,  not  far  from  hcud-quaxtara  or  at 
head-quarters.  As  long  as  General  Butler  held  a  ^-ff"* 
which  gave  him  control  over  one  of  the  cliief  sources  of  newt, 
the  Herald  hoarded  its  private  grudge  against  him;  but  the 

nit  lie  was  removed  from  command,  the  Herald  was  upon 
him  in  full  cry.  If,  to-morrow,  the  same  Oanen]  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  which  should  render  his  office  a  aotirceof 
important  intelligence,  we  should  probably  read  in  the  Herald 
the  most  glowing  eulogiums  of  his  career  and  character. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  who  ■<•  go  able  and  so 

false  ?  It  would  be  incorrect  to  call  him  a  liar,  because  be  » 
wantiag  in  that  sense  of  truth  by  violating  which  a  man  make* 
himself  a  liar.  We  cannot  call  him  a  traitor,  for  his  heart 
knows  no  country  ;  nor  an  infidel,  for  all  the  serious  and  high 
•concerns  of  man  are  to  him  a  jost.  Brftctivt  is  the  word  to 
apply  to  such  as  he.     As  far  as  he  go  ^ood  ;  and  if  the 

commodity  in  which  he  deals  were  cotton  or  sugar,  we  could 
commend  his  enterprise  and  tact  He  is  like  the  steeple  of 
a  church  in  New  York,  which  was  built  up  to  a  certain  height, 
when  the  material  gave  out,  and  it  was  hastily  roofed  in,  leaf- 
ing the  upper  half  of  the  architect' s  design  unexecuted.  That 
region  of  the  mind  where  conviction,  the  sense  of  truth  and 
honor,  public  spirit,  and  patriotism  have  their  sphere,  is  in  this 
man  mere  vacancy.  But,  we  repeat,  as  far  as  he  i*  built 
lie  is  very  well  constructed.  Visit  him:  you  eee  before  yon 
a  quiet-mannered,  courteous,  and  good-natured  old  gentleman, 
who  ixoellenl  terms  with  himself  and  with  the  world. 

If  you  are  a  poet  musician,  ahou!  a  cone  iiler 

is  more  likely  than  he  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  jour  requert 
for  a  few  lines  of  nary  notice,     The  person*  about  him 

have  been  very  long  in  his  employment,  and  to  some  of  than 
ntlv  Ubaral.     The  beet  of  them  appear 
to  be  rniHj  ■tlaehed  to  bis  person,  as  well  as  devoted  to 
service,  ami  I  Kim  as  sailors  rely  on  a  captain  wl 

has  brought  them  safe  through  a  thousand  storau. 
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the  Celtic  virtue  of  standing  by  those  who  stand  by  him  (le- 
vel oped  to  the  uttermost  degree.  Many  a  slight  favor  bestowed 
upon  him  in  his  days  of  obscurity  he  has  recompensed  a  thou- 
sand-fold since  he  has  had  the  power  to  do  so.  We  cannot 
assign  a  died  rank  in  the  moral  scale  to  a  trait  which 

of  the  lowest  races  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
which  easily  runs  into  narrowness  and  vice;  upverthelesi 
is  akin  to  nobleness,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true 
generosity  that  some  strong  natures  can  attain. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  public  that  has  so  resolutely  sus- 
tained this  paper,  which  the  outside  world  so  generally  con- 
demns?    We  say  this.     Every  periodical  that  thrives  supplies 
the  public  with  a  certain  description  of  intellectual  commodity, 
which  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for.     The  New  York  Ledger, 
for  example,  exists  by  furnishing  stories  and  poetry  adapted  to 
taste  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people.     Our  spirited 
friends  of  The  Nation  and  Round  Table  supply  criticism  and 
portion  of  the  news  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  intel- 
lectual class.     The  specialty  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  to  % 
that  part  of  the  news  of  the  day  which  interests  the  wl 
public.     A  complete  newspaper  contains  more  than  this;  but 
it  ranks  in  the  world  of  journalism  exactly  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  does  this.    The  grand  object  of  the  true  journalist 
is  to  be  fullest,  promptest,  and  most  correct  on  the  one  upper- 
most topic  of  the  hour.    That  secured,  he  may  neglect  all  else. 
The  paper  that  does  this  oftenest  is  the  paper  that  will  find 
most  purchasers;  and  no  general  excellence,  no  array  of  in- 
formation on  minor  or  special  topics,  will  ever  atone  for  a 
y  on  the  subject  of  most  immediate  and  universal 
ig  the  war  this  fundamental  truth  of  journal- 
was  apparent  to  every  mind.     In  time  of  peace,  it  is  less 
apparent,  but  not  less  a  truth.     In  the  absence  of  an  absorbing 
d  news  rises  in  importance,  until,  1  earth  of 

lcumber  gets  into  type  ;  but  the  great 
point  of  competition  is  still  the  same,  —  to  be  full  kest, 

and  most  correct  upon  the  subject  mo$t  interesting  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

i  y  on  which  it  lives, 
gir»  more.     It  need  not,  but  it  dooe. 
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The  universal  Ledger  fai 
lent  essays,  written  for  it  bj  distinguished  cl 
mid  authors;  and  giv 

in  other  departments  of  t  the* 

features  do  not  materially  affect  the  sale  of  ti  r,ig 

proprietor  well  knows.     The  esse;  as  Mr.  Evw- 

ett  and  Mr,  Bancroft  do  not  inw  >ale  of  t1 

hundred  copies  a  week.     The  id  and  admired, 

and  contribute  their  quota  toward  tin  [on  of  the  people, 

and  reflect  honor  upon  the  liberal  and  OJ  mg  man  wfav 

publishes  them  ;  but  scarcely  any  e  paper 

sake.     People  almost  universally  buy  a  periodical  for  the 
cial  thing  which  it  has  undertaken  to  furnish;    : 
supplying  this  special  tiling  that  an  editor  attains  his  glor 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  addressing  a  portion  of  the 
on  other  topics.    Tl  rtunity  he  may  neglect;  bo 

abuse  it  to  the  basest  purposes^  or  improve  it  to  the  ito< 
hut  whichever  of  these  things  he  do  es  nut  material!* 

affect  the  prosperity  of  his  paper, — alway  ing  that 

specialty  is  kept  up  with  the  requisite  vigor.     Wr  have 
over  the  whole  history  of  journalism,  and  we  find  dim  to  be 
Law  of  Nature,  to  which  there  are  only  appaj  «p| 

All  to  this  simple  conclusion,  which  we  firmly 

to  be  the  golden  rule  of  journalism,  —  that   daily  net 
which  has  the  best  corps  of  i  and  ha  em  tic*4t 

nmmmrUy  takes  9  of  all  <  is. 

There  are  journalists  who  wiy  (we  have  often  heard  them  i 
conversation)  that  this  is  a  low  view  to  take  of  their  vc 

of  no  importance  whether  a  view  is  high  or  I 
it  is  correct.    But  we  cannot  agree  with  them  that  this  is  a  low 
vifew.    We  think  it  the  h  le.     Regarded 

tons  of  the  people,  they  wield  for  our  warning  and  re! 
our  encouragement  and  reward,  an 
tin*  dread  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  at  oi 
the  most  bei  —  pv&lx  aue  years  ago*  n 

of  ill  (;:  ii  and  a  num  liceut 

men  formed  th<  i  ;l  kind 

of  d  and  promulgating  I  theory 

cat  'lied  hist.     They  were  called  F  roe-Lovers. 
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have  ass:;  W  gatherings  in  thundering  editorial 

articles  won!  Advertised  them;  but  a  detailed  re- 

port of  their  proceedings  in  the  Tribune  scattered  these  assem- 
b  a  few  days,  to  meet  ttO  more  except  in  secret  haunts, 
tatty,  we   have  seen  the  Fenian  wind-bag  first   inflated, 
ret,  by  mere  publicity.     The  Strong  Divorce  Case,  last 
,  was  a  nauseous  dose,  which  we  would  have  gladly  kept 
of  the  papers ;  but  since  it  had  to  apj>ear,  it  was  a  public 
■lit  to  have  it  given  He  mid- fashion,  with  all  its  revolting 
;rs*    What  a  punishment  to  the  guilty!  what  a  lesson 
16  Innocent!   what  a  warning  to  the  undetected!    How 
much  b  reflection  and  conversation  it  excited  !     How 

necessary*  in  an  age  o  ion  morals  and  free-love  theories, 

to  have  self-indulgence  occasionally  exhibited  in  all  its  hideous 
n  as  tin  ess,  and  without  any  of  its  fleeting,  deceptive,  imaginary 
ms !  The  instantaneous  detection  of  the  Otero  murder- 
ers last  autumn,  and  of  the  robbers  of  Adams's  express-car 
last  winf  lated  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  picture  pri- 

nted by  them  of  young  Ketchum  seated  at  work  in  the  shoe- 
Sing  Prison,  were  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
a  thousand  men  to  the  police  force.     Herein  lies  the  power 
of  such  a  slight  person  as  the  editor  of  the  Herald,     It  is  not 
impudently  pulls  your  nose,  but  he  pulls  it  in 
of  a  million  people. 

i  is  publicity  as  a  means  of  reward.     How 
y  brave  hearts  during  the  late  war  felt  themselves  far  more 
than  repaid  for  all  their  hardships  in  the  field  and  their  agony 
in  th  ling  their  names  in  despatches,  or  merely 

in  tl<  d  thinking  of  the  break  fast- tables  far 

away  at  which  that  name  hud  been  Bpied  out  and  read  with 
exultation  and  pity.     44  Those  who  love  me  know  that 
1  did  my  da  ugh/' 

r  whole  tion  of  the  daily  press  convinces  ns  that 

•io  good  arises  chiefly  from  its  giving  the  news  of 
lay;  and  Its  power  to  do  harm  chiefly  from  \\>  opportunity 
upon  the  re  i  only  it 

telK|  journalists  of  tli- 

of  all  thai  they  yet  know  of  their  pro- 
1  a*  an  organ  of  opinion,  it  has  done  all  that 
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it  was  ever  possible  for  a  newspaper  to  do  in  ; 
opinion,  debauching  public  taste,  offending  public  morals,  aft<J 
uoring  the  national  character. 

The  question  arises,  Why  has  not  th 
lone  in  giving  the  news?     It  has  always  been  p< 
suppress  it  by  surpassing  it.     Its  errors  have  u  .Is  an 

immense  advantage  over  it ;  for  it  has  always  ; 

jut  nee  of  its  badness,  but  of  its  ar« 

quatnted  with  two  foolish  young  patriots  who  were  wrought  up 
to  such  a  frenzy  of  disgust  by  its  traitorous  course  duriiu 
first  half  of  our   late  war,  that   they   serioi 
whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  they  could  so  w 
their  country  in  its  time  of  i  by  slaying  that  jm 

and  insolent  man  its  editor;  but  both  of  those  amiubl 
were  compelled  occasionally  to  buy  the  paper,     of  U 
have  seen  vast  audiences  break  forth  into  wild  h<  i 
mention  of  its  name;  but  not  the  less  did  the  hooters  buy  it  < 
next  morning.     Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  there  ex 
which  to  the  Herald's  good   points  adds  the  other 
of  a  complete  newspaper,  and  avoids  its  faults,  from  that  hoc 
the  Herald  wanes  and  fall  econd  rank. 

Two  men  have  had  it  in  tbeir  po  4ch  a  nei 

paper,  —  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Ray  In  1 

when  the  Herald  was  six  years  old,  the  Tribune  apj 
edited  by  Mr*  G  with  Mr.  Raymond  a 

ant.     Mr.  Greeley  was  then,  ami  ,  the  best  writer 

editorials   in   the   United   States ;   that  is,  he  can  produce 
greater   quantity   of  telling  r  annum    limn 

other  individual,     There  never  li  ian  capable  of  wu 

ing  urs  in  a  year  than  he.     Strictly  tern; 

habits,  and  absolutely  devoted  to  his  work,  h 
this  enterprise  with  an  ardor  never  surp;: 
I  tasted  the  sweet*  of  honor i  Mr.  R, 

ntly  from  college,  very  young,  wholly  toexp 
1  with  an  adinirabb  ide  for  the  wort 

nali*m,  and  a  power  of  getting  through 
*  sustained,  call  trpassod  at  that 

in  the  American  press,     'I 'he  busuioM  of  the  paper 
well  managed  by  Mr.  Mo Kl rath.     In  the  hands  of  the* 
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mm  w  paper  made  such  rapid  advances,  that,  in  the 

Worse  of  a  few  months,  it  was  fairly  established,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  it  had  reached  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  the  Herald. 
One  aftet  ellent  writers  were  added  to  its  corps  ;  — 

the  vigorous,  prompt,  untiring  Dana;  George  Ripley,  possess 
ing  (hot  Mending  of  scholarship  and  tact,  that  wisdom  of  the 
cloister  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  alone  could  fit  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  taleut  for  the  work  of  a  daily  news- 
paper ;  Margaret  Fuller,  whose  memory  is  still  green  in  so 
many  hearts ;  and  others,  less  universally  known. 

Wh\\  then,  did  not  this  powerful  combination  supplant  the 
Herald  ?  If  men?  ability  in  the  writing  of  a  newspaper ;  if 
to  have  given  an  impulse  to  thought  and  enterprise  j  if  to 
have  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  host  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  America  ;  if  to  have  inspired  many  thou- 
sands of  young  men  with  better  feelings  and  higher  purposes 
than  they  would  else  have  attained  ;  if  to  have  shaken  the  do- 
minion of  superstition,  and  made  it  easier  for  men  to  think 
freely,  m  their  thought;   if  to  have  produced 

a  newspaper  more   inter  than  any  other  in  the  world 

toer  isses  in  the  community  ; — if  all  these  things  bad 

suffi  daily  paper  the  first  position  in  the  journalism 

of  a" country,  then  the  Tribune  would  long  ago  have  attained 
that  .  and  many  more,  the  Tribune 

did.  But  they  do  not  suffice.  Such  things  may  be  incidental 
to  &  great  success:  they  cannot  cause  it.  Great  journalism 
— journ:  ire  and  simple  —  alone  can  give  a  journal  the 

first  place.  If  Mr.  Raymond  had  been  ten  years  older,  and  had 
founded  and  conducted  the  paper,  with  Mr,  Greeley  as  his  chief 
writer  of  editorials,  —  that  is,  if  the  journalist  had  been  the 
master  of  the  journal,  instead  of  the  writer,  the  politician,  and 
the  philanthropist,  —  the  Tribune  might  have  won  the  splendid 
prize.  Mr.  Greeley  is  not  a  great  journalist.  He  has  regarded 
journalism  rather  as  a  disagreeable  necessity  Wtttfon, 

and  uniformly  abandoned  the  care  of  it  to  others.  An  able 
man  generally  get*  what  he  ardently  seeks.     Mr.  I  pro- 

1  just  such  a  paper  as  he  himself  would  have  liked  to 
take,  4  snirh  a  paper  as  the  public  of  the  island  of  Man- 

hattan prefer*.     He  regards  this  as  his  glory.     Wo  cannot 
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argue  with  him,  because  hi*  left  the 

field  1«»  Hie  Herald,  the  suppression  of  which  was  required  by 
the  interests  of  ion* 

As  thnr  are  many  who  cln-rish   the  opinion  that  it  was  Uifl 
superiority  of  the  Tribune  to  its  rival  which   gave   that  rival 
the  advantage  over  it,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
some  features  of  its  management  which  Bi 
its  not  winning  the  first  prize  in  the  journal!  Foffci 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  call  this  taking  a 
Tribune  bai  habitually  taken  the  public  into  its  confidence, 
and  opened  its  books  for  its  inspection.     Nor  has  a 
right  to  censors  idnet  of  a  prival 

as  it  is  conducted  honestly  and  decently.     \^ 
maintain,  th  position  of  chief  new  iated 

.r  tain  able  except  by  avoiding  n  on 

which  this  eUe  and  powerful  journal  has  been  conducted 

Every  properly  organised  es  ta  so 

arranged  as  to  leave  the  head  of  it  nothing  to  do;  — a 
war,  for  example;  a  it;  a  great  D  ie  bouse.     It 

is  so  also  that  the  organism   ealled  a  Man  is  arranged;  hii 
bands  and  his  feet  labor,  his  heart  beats,  ai  I  oo« 

swiftly  In  his  veins  ;  but  the  brain,  the  master  of  the  whole! 
reposes  in  still  seclusion.     There  mnsr  ?re  in  a  com- 

plicated system  one  untrammelled  mind,  without  any  routine 
duty,  fr<-<>  to  oome,  to  go,  to  suggest,  to  o  ?..:>  inspire  the 

whole.     There  hfl  mind  in  the  Ibuald  office  ever 

e  it  was  firmly  established  ;  but,  until  red  *ber 

newspaper  office  In  Blew  Fork*    There  have  beai 
many  months'  tance,  when  the  editor  of 

written  three  columns,  answered  fifteen  1  I  made  from 

one  Id  three  spec  Industry  like  this  is  a  virtue 

as  longi  looiaary ;  the  moment  ■••witjr 

it  ceases  to  be  I  virti 

Error  second.    From  the  (fine  the  Tribune  was  started 
two  years  ago,  all  the  paper*  of  its  elu 

r  on  which  they  which  threw 

the  burden  of  supporting  th  n  advertisers.     By  tlow 

degrees,  all  i  rig  publishers  disco*  •  '  thi*  was  an 

error,  excepting  alone  the  editor  of  the  'I  'hired 
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from  it  most.     Actuated  by  an  eminently  proper  ambition  fur 
an  A:  above  all  things,  on  extensive 

circle  of  ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  for  so  many 

like  a.  flint  against  every  pr  q  for 

The  motive  was  excellent ;  but  this  el- 
ided directly  to  frustrate  tlie  object.     The 
Herald,  with  ent  of  advertising,  could  stand  the  cheap- 

ness, income   enough  to  indulge  in   the  most 

.dure  for  news.     The  daily  Tribune,  on  the  other 
hand,  until  the  r  made  any  money  at 

all;  the  entire  profits  of  t  liahmeat  being  derived  from 

the  weekly  a  Ij  editions.     Now  it  is  a  law  of  pi 

odicals,  that  *  liieb  brings  money  costs  money,  and 

brings  money  in   proportion  (  -L     To  this  law,  no  real 

produced.     It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down 
a  i  Bale  of  the  daily  papers  ill  a  town  will  be  in 

rtion  to  the  amount  daily  spent  by  each  in  getting  intel- 
ligence. We  need  not  tell  journalists  howtexartly  thife  rule  has 
held  goad  itj  v  ark  during  the  last  five  years.     To  all  this 

Mr.  *  that  cheapness  promotes  circulat 

>  advertising,  advertising  brings  money,  and 

more  Bat  the  facts  refute  tfai  dble  rear 

BOfllng.     This  e  beapness  made  it  impossible  for  the 

Tribe  in  expenditure  with  a  paper  that  had  tlie 

0  of  the  nag. 

Error  third  was  a  too  intimate  connection  with  party.    The 

fact  that  a  newspaper  support*  a  political  party  in  its  edi- 

[  columns  doea  not  materially  injure  its  business,  provided 

it*  p  >t  allowed  to  invade  or  iuiluonce  the  news. 

But  I  nrnalist  knows  thai  the  parly  aims  of  an  editor  Jo 

injure  and  limit  his  paper  as  a  vehicle  of  news.    Space 

demanded  by  the  journalist  is  occupied  by  the  pflfttmwi,  and 

valuable  intel  ifl  excluded  because  of  its  tendency,  real 

.    The  Tribune,  peri 

bail  any  of  her  leading  journal,  but 
it  haa  not  rntiivl  i  it.     Thi  \\  opinions  of  its  ©di- 

_i\  and  it  is  wholly  impoa  liim 

to  rel  leans  in  his  power  to  secure  their 

predominance.     Nothing  is  more  certain  than  thia:   that  the 
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newspaper  (where  the  press  is  free)  which  attains  the 
tably  JirH  position,  in  point  of  circulation,  income,  and 
wins  and  holds  that  position  by  surpassing  its  i 
Um  pure  and  simple.     We  have  gone  carefully 
of  the  English  pittas,  and  find  this  truth  ei  ro  aj: 

The  most  successful  series  of  political  articles  ever  \ 
in  a  newspaper  were  those  of  Junius;  but  an  examination  i 
Woodfall's  books  has  shown  that  their  etl  i*  | 

circulation  of  his  paper  was  scarcely  per* 
in  the  progress  of  the  London  Times  was  won  by  pm 
lialistic  triumphs.     There  was  a  period  daring  tf 
wars  when  all  the  great  news  reached  Lou  r  in  time 

the  evening  papers.     Instantly  the  evening  papers  roae  m 
portance;  and  they  held  the  first  position  in  journal 
actly  as  long  as  the  great  express  arrived  at  noon  ;  and 
that  exceptional   state  of   things  ceased,  they  sank 
diately  into   their   former   insignificance.     Our   own 
papers  present  similar  facts-     Their  lift  eoBibte 
tinuing  the  news  from  the  point  wl>  'ting  jot 

are  compelled  to  break  off;  and  their  circulation,  beyond  a  < 
tain  fixed  number,  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  int 
of  that  news.    It  was  not  unusual  during  the  war  for 
Evenintr  Post  to  sell  five  times  its  average  numl»er  when 
details  of  a  great  battle  were  coming  over  the  wires.     All  < 
which  shows  that  one  of  the  great  points  for  a  journalist 
aim  at  is  a  position  that  will  leave  him  ab  free  In 

&g  public  all  it  is  curious  to  know.     Alone  among  the 
ing  journals  of  America,  the  Herald  0*  t»  a 

tiori.     It  makes  a  vile  oat  of  it*  power;  but  to  acquire 
power  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  journal 

Error  fourth*   In  a  work  of  the  first  difficult 
winning  of  a  great  campaign,  or  OOti  ail 

tlie  first  rank,  one  man  is  a  power,  two  men  may  be 
power,  three  men  may,  in  certain  rare  circumstance*,  be  i 
small  fraction  of  a  pOwtarj  but  an  aasoci; 
all.    Partnership  and  association  are  excellent  thin 

0  further  development;  bi 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  done  by  Que  Mao* 
an  association  is  competent  to  maintain  on  6xoo*dti>gly 
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esting,  able,  and  influential  newspaper,  cannot  be  denied ;  for 

Association  has  done  this  for  many  years.     We 

only  contend  that,  to  compete  successfully  with  so  energetic, 

I  unscrupulous  a  despot  as  the  proprietor  of  the 

Herald,  controlling  an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  day, 

required  an  untrammelled  despot.     When  an  association  can 

ully  command  an  army  or  a  fleet,  then  we  may  believe 

uipetent  to  conduct  the  leading  newspaper  of  a  free  country. 

The  Tribune  has  done  great  and  glorious  things  for  us.    Not 

,  of  coarse,  from  the  errors  which  mark  all  thiDgs  human, 

it  has  bfeen,  and  is,  a  civilizing  power  in  this  land,     We  hope 

to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  every  day  for  the  rest  of  our 

lives.     One  tiling  it  has  failed  to  do, —  to  reduce  the  Herald  to 

insignificance  by  surpassing  it  in  the  particulars  in  which  it  is 

excellent.     We  have  no  right  to  complain.     We  only  regret 

that  the  paper   representing  the  civilization  of  the  country 

should  not  have  attained  the  position  which  would  have  given 

Mr.  Raymond,  also,  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  this 
grea  to  the  civilization  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

He  i  ill ;  and  if  any  newspaper  now  in  existence  is  des- 

tined to  supplant  the  Herald,  it  is  probably  the  one  founded 
and  conducted  by  him.     The  Daily  Times,  started  in  1852,  re- 
tarded for  a  while  by  a  financial  error,  has  made  such  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  Itt  proprietors1  ambition,  that  it  is  now  on 
homo  stretch,  only  a  length  or  two  behind.     The  editor  of 
naper  is  a  journalist ;  he  sees  clearly  the  point  of  compe- 
fi ;   he  k  secret  of  his  trade.     The  prize 

within  his  reach  is  splendid.  The  position  of  chief  journalist 
gives  power  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition,  wealth 
enough  to  glut  tl  ivarice,  and  opportunity  of  doing 

good  sufficient  for  t  public-spirited  citizen.     What  is 

there  in  political  life  equal  to  it?    We  have  no  right  to  remark 
j  any  mu  r;  but  this  we  may  say, —  that 

a  in  the  joui 
country  must  c<>  all  his  powers  upon  that  one  work, 

and  bo  party.     He  must  stand 


all  p\ 


and 


rtifcs,  by  spreading  before  the 


putdic  that  full  and  exact  information  upon  which  sound  legis- 
lation is  based. 


During  the  present  session  of  Congress  we  have  hail  dully 

illustration  of  thi>  truth.     The  gfl  Wb* 

is  the  condition  of  the  South 

Southern   people?     All   the  Aew   York  matting   papers  bai 

nded  money  and  lab 
enterprise  from  the  South.    This 

well.     Uut  every  one  of  these  papers  has  bi  party  or 

personal  bias,  which  has  a  powerful  make 

out  a  ease.     Tin-  World  and 

tended  to  show  the  South  di  d  and  disloyal.     Tf 

huue,  on  the  other  hand,  diligently  sought  I 
nature.     The  Times,  also,  being  fully  committed  to  a 
theory  of  reconstr in- 1 imi,  naturally  gave  prominence  to  * 
tu:t  which  supported  that  theory,  and  was  inclined  to 
information  of  the  opposite  tendency.     The  conscquei 
that  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  New  York  who  simply 

I   to  know  the  truth  was  compelled  to  keep  u 
four  or  five  papers,  lest  something  material  should  e>ci 
This  is  pitiful.    This  is  utterly  beneath  the  journalism  of  I 
The  final  pre-eminent  newspaper  of  America  will  soar  far  above 
such  needless  limitations  as  these,  and  present  the  truth  in  i 
its  aspects,  regardless  of  its  effects  upon  theories,  parties, 
tions,  and  Presidential  campaigns. 

Presidential  campaigns, —  that  is  the  real  M  The 

tore  of  most  of  these  pap  andidate  I 

1868;   and,  having  done  that,  can  no  mo 
their  with  a  view  to  the  success  of  that  candid. 

•edle  of  a  compose  can  help  ;  hm  there  i 

irnct  hidden  in  the  binnacle.     Here,  again,  we  have 
right  to  censure  or  complain.     Yet  we  cannot  help  inarvc 
it  the  hall 1 1  nduoe  able  men  to 

brief  and  illusory  honors  of  political  station  to  the  mil 
and  lasting  power  within  the  grasp  o!  essful  j«; 

lie,  if  any  one,  —  he  more  than  ai 
a  free  country.      B  Been  aim  y  man  wl 

tin  for  tl  _••  the  last  ten  or 

years  paying  assid  1  servile  court,  d 

or  l  the  editor  (rf  tin    Herald!     If  it  wejts  ; 

relate  to  the  public  what  is  known  on  this  subject  to  a 
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ils,  the  public  would  be  exceedingly  astonished.  And 
yet  this  reality  of  power  au  editor  is  ready  to  jeopard  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  his  family  by  exposing  them  in  Paris ! 
Jeopard,  do  He  has  done  more :  he  hus  thrown  it 

away.    He  baa  a  in  his  binnacle.    He  lias,  for  the  time, 

sacrificed  what  it  cost  him  thirty  years  of  labor  and  audacity 
to  gin  range  weakness  of  human  nature  ! 

The  daily  press  of  the  United  States  has  prodigiously  im- 
proved in  every  respect  during  the  tail  twenty  years.  To  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  the  description  given  of  it,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  by  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  American  Notes, 
was  not  much  exaggerated ;  although  that  great  author  did 
exaggerate  its  eflectfl  upon  the  morals  of  the  country.  His 
own  am  JOOUnt  of  the  rival  editors  in  Pickwick  might 

hart:  Dted  him  on  this  latter  point.     It  does  not  appear 

the   people  of   Eatunswill  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
I  in  "that  false  and  scurrilous  print, 
pendent/1  and  hi  "  that  vile  and  slanderous  calumnia- 
tor, Mr.  Dickens,  however,  was  too  little  con- 
mt  with  our  politics  to  take  the  atrocious  language  for- 
icrl              >mrnuii    in   our    newspapers   M  in   a  Pickwickian 
sense'';   and  we  freely  confess  that  in  the  alarming   picture 
which  fa               nf  our  press  there  was  only  too  much  truth. 

■  The  foul  growth  of  America,"  wrote  Mr.  Dickens,  •  strikes  its  fibres 
deep  in  Ui  lu-eriiious  press* 

schools  may  be  erected,  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  pupils  be 
taught,  and  musters  reared,  by  scores  upon  scores  of  thousands ;  col- 
lege* may  thrive,  churches  may  be  crammed,  temperance  may  be  dif- 
fused, and  advancing  knowledge  in  all  other  form*  walk  through  the 
land  with  hut  while  the  newtpapet  press  of  America  is 

In  or  near  its  present  moral   improvement  in  that 

Tear  by  year  it  must  and  will  go  back  ;  year  by 
year  the  tone  of  pu  ting  moat  "ink  lower  down;  year  by  year 

the  Congress  and  I  lit  become  of  less  account  before  all 

decent  men ;  and,  year  by  year,  the  memory  of  the  great  fathers  of 

involution  must  lie  outraged  more  and  more  in  the  had  M 
degenerate  child* 

"Among  the  herd  of  journals  which  are  published   in  the  States, 

there  are  some,  the  reader  scarcely  need  he  told,  of  character  and 

lit     From  penonal  intercourse  with  accomplished  gentlemen  coo- 
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nected  with  publications  of  this  class  1  have  derived  both  pie 
profit     But  die  name  of  these  is  Few,  and  of  ihe  others  Legion ; 
the  influence  of  the  good  is  powerless  to  counteract  the  mortal 
of  the  bad. 

"Among  the  gentry  of  America,  among  the  well-informed  and 
ernte^  in  the  learned  professions,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  th* 
is,  as  there  can  be,  but  one  opinion  in  reference  (o  the  vi 
of  these  infamous  journals.  It  is  sometimes  contended  —  I  will 
say  strangely,  for  it  is  natural  to  seek  excuses  for  such  a  disgrace  - 
that  their  influence  is  not  so  great  aa  a  visitor  would  suppose.  I 
be  pardoned  for  saying  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  plea,  and  ! 
every  fact  and  circumstance  lend*  directly  to  the  opposite  inimtiaay 

u  When  any  man,  of  any  grade  of  desert  in  intellect  or  character,  i 
climb  to  any  public  distinction,  no  matter  what,  in  America,  witi 

j ravelling  down  upon  the  earth,  and  bending  the  knee  b< 
monster  of  depravity ;  when  any  private  excellence  is  safe  frocn  its  J 
tacks,  and  when  any  social  confidence  is  left  unbroken  by  it.  or  any  ' 
of  social  decency  and  honor  is  held  in  the  least  regard ;  when  any 
in  that  free  country  has  freedom  of  opinion,  and  presumes  lo 
for  himself,  and  speak  for  himself,  without  humble  to  a 

sorship  which,  for  its  rampant  ignorance  and  base  dishonesty,  he  title 
loathes  and  despises  in  his  heart;  when  those  who  most  aru 
its  infamy  and  the  reproach  it  casts  upon  the  nation,  and  who  I 
nounce  it  to  each  other,  dare  to  set  their  heels  upon  and  crush  it  < 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  —  then  1  will  believe  that  it  is  1« 

ing,  and  men  are  returning  to  their  manly  senses.     But  while 
Press  has  its  evil  eye  in  every  house,  and  its  black  hand  in  every  i 
point mcut  in  the  state,  from  a  President  to  a  postmai 
ribald  slander  for  its  only  stock  in  trade,  it  is  the  standard  lite 
of  an  enormous  class,  who  must  find  their  reading  in  a  newspaper, « 
they  will  not  read  at  all, — so  bog  must  its  odium  be  upuo  the  country"- 

and  so  long  must  the  evil  it  works  be  plainly  risible  tn  Ihe 
public 

"  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  leading  English  journals  < 
to  the  respectable  journals  of  the  Qwtfa  the**  wl 

are  accustomed  to  anything  else  in  print  and  paper,  it  would  be 
possible,  without  an  amount  af  extract  for  wnlefc  I  liave 
nor  inclination,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tin*  frightful  < 
America.     But  if  any  man  desire  confirmation  of  my  st 
head,  let  him  repair  to  any  place  in  this  city  of  London  v. 
numbers  of  these  publications  are  to  Ik  fuuud,  and  there  let  him  lu 
his  own  opinion.*1 
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From  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  we  infer  that  the 
newspaper  which  weighed  upon  the  author's  mind  when  ho 
wrote  it  was  the  New  York  Herald.  The  direct  cause,  how- 
ever, of  tin  1  license  of  the  press  at  that  time,  ws*s 
not  the  Herald V  bad  example,  but  Andrew  Jackson's  de- 
bauching The  same  man  who  found  the  govern- 
ment pure,  ajid  left  it  corrupt,  made  the  press  the  organ  of  his 
own  malignant  passions  by  bestowing  high  office  upon  the 
editors  who  lied  most  recklessly  about  his  opponents.  In  1843 
the  ]  begun  to  recover  from  this  hateful  influ- 
ence, and  was  still  the  merest  tool  of  politicians.  The  Herald, 
in  fact,  by  demonstrating  that  a  newspaper  can  flourish  in  the 
Uhout  any  aid  from  politicians,  has  brought 
us  nearer  the  time  when  no  newspaper  of  any  importance  will 
mod  arty  conflicts,  which  have  bean  the  principal  cause 
of  the  indec  raea. 

The  tiitun*  ie  blight  before  the  journalists  of  America.  The 
Close  of  the  war,  by  increasing  their  income  and  reducing  their 
expenses,  has  renewed  the  youth  of  several  of  our  leading 
journals,  and  given  them  a  better  opportunity  than  they  have 
ever  had  before.  The  great  error  of  the  publishers  of  profit- 
able journals  hitherto  has  been  the  wretched  compensation 
paid  rs  and  reporters.     To  this  hour  there  is  but  one 

individual  connected  with  the  daily  press  of  New  York,  not 
a  pr>  i  receives  a  salary  sufficient  to  keep  a  tolerable 

house  and  bring  up  a  family  respectably  and  comfortably  ;  and 
if  Bfl  i  hud  that  individual,  he  must  look  for  him, 

alas!  in  the  office  of  the  Herald.  To  be  plainer,  decent  aver- 
ago  housekeeping  in  the  city  of  New  York  now  costs  a  hundred 
•dollars  a  week;  and  there  bfl  but  one  salary  of  that  amount 
paid  in  New  York  to  a  journalist  who  owns  no  property  in 
liis  journal.      T  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 

connected  with  a  daily  paper  who  is  not  compelled 
or  tempted  to  eke  out  his  ridiculous  salary  by  other  writing, 
he  injury  of  his  health  and  the  constant  deterioration  of 
his  wort  morning  the  public  comes  fresh  and  eag€ 

r :  fresh  and  eager  minds  should  alone  nim- 
bler to  it.  ue  on  this  earth  consumes  vitality  so 
(ant  as  carefully  executed  composition,  and  consequently  one 
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of  the  m                       us  of  a  man's  writing  bil  it  bo 

should  write  little  uud  i  lorcow, 

is  one  of  Nature's  peculiar  ami  vry  rare  products.  There  if  * 

about  the  art  ul" 

us  why  I  'Ut  b  throe legged  stool  to 

mhIi  a  manner  that  '1  world  reads  with  pict- 

ure ;   while  mother  man  of  a  hundred  times  his  knowledge 
and  five  times  his  quantity  of  mind  cannot  >\ 
jeet  so  as  to  interest  anybody?    The  Uv  ;>ply  ar|d  ds* 

maud   do   not   apply  to   this   rarity  ;    for   on  I   writiar 

cannot  he  compared  with   anoth  hum 

l>etween  valuable  and  worthless.     How  m 

dcr-paid  men  have  we   known  in  New  York,  really  gifted  with 
inexplicable  knack  at  writing,  who,  well  emumanded  and 
justly  compensated,  lifted  high  and  dry  out  of  the  slough  of 
poor-devil  ism  in  which   their  po*  ired  and  tro- 

paired,  could  almost  hav  the  lortuno  of  a  newspaper! 

Some  of  these  Reporters  of  Genius  are  -i  ill 

the  arts  by  which  men  pro  A  Journalist  of  Genius  would 

know  their  value,  understand  their  ease*  take  OH*  of  their  in- 
n  their  devotion,  restrain  their  ardor,  and  Uira 
their  talent  to  rich  account.  We  are  ashamed  to  say,  that  far 
example  of  this  kind  of  policy  we  should  have  to  repair  to  the 
office  named  a  moment  since. 

This  subject,  however,  is  beginning  to  he  understood,  and  of 
late  time  has  been  some  advance  In  the  salaries  of  member* 
of  the  press.  Just  as  fast  as  the  daily  press  advancee  in  real 
imli  i  e  and  eftieir  f  journalists 

will  increase,  until  a  great  reporter  will  a  reward  in 

proportioned  to  the  rarity  of  the  specie* 
and  to  the  greatness  of  the  the  me* 

diuiu.     By  reporters,  we  mean,  of  course  ire  corps  of 

^-givers,  from  the  youth  who  relates  tl<  g  of  a  stable, 

to  th^  philosopher  who  chronicles  the  last  ragmry  of  a  < 
metaphysician.     Tho  tnea  will  predated 

all  the  greal  uilUm  have 

made,  and  the  wh 

So  It  is  tlie  reporter's  art,  ti  all  to 

only  two  series  of  triumphant  efforts  iu  this  department, —  I 
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Russell's  letters  fan  the  Crimea  to  the  London  Times,  am  1 
,  Willing  •  Pencilling  by  the  Way,"  addressed  to  Ike  New 
i   Mirror.      I  these  m  Pi  a  sub- 

adapted  to  his  taste  and  talents,  and  each  of  i 
made  the  dkcmI  of  his  Opportunity*     Charles  Dickens  has  pro- 
duced a  few  exquisite  wppfti.     Many  ignorant  and  dull  men 
employed  on  the  rk  Herald  have  written  good  rcpon 

..■••re  dull  and  ignorant.    In  fact,  there  are  two  kinds 
-Of  g  5«  who  know  too  little,  and   those  who 

know  too  much,  to  wander  from  the  point  and  evolve  a  report 
i   the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness.     The  worst  pos- 
sible  reporter   is   one   who  has  a  little  talent,  and   depends 
upon  tli:i  i    ihe  ttMSgEOBM  of  his  information. 

The  best  reporter  is  he  whose  sole  object  is  to  relate  Ins  event 
©xa<  occurred,  and  describe  his  scene  just  as  it  apj>eared ; 

id  this  kind  of  excelled  inahle  by  an  honest  plodder, 

in  of  great  and  well-controlled  talent.     If  we  were 
ig  I  of  twenty-live  reporters,  Wi  should  desire  to 

in  men  of  great  and  highly  trained  ability, 
and  indefatigable,  unimaginative,  exact  short-hand 

ig  for  nothing  but  to  get  their  fact  and  relate 
it  in  the  plainest  English. 

Th  rtom,  a  relic  of  the  past,  still  in  vogue  in  the 

offices  of  daily  papers,  which  is  of  an  absurdity  truly  exquisite. 

It  is  the  of  paying  by  the  column,  or,  in  other  words, 

e  a  premium   for  verbosity,  and  imposing  a  fine  upon 

iseness.     It  will  often  happen  that  information  which 

i  days  to  procure  can  be  well  related  in  a  paragraph,  and 

rhich,  if  ratal  paragraph,  would  bo  of  very  great  value 

|  it.     But  if  '  i  ter  should  I 

his  <pace,  he  would  I  naive  for  his  three 

led  in  omnibus  fare.     Like  a 
wkc  preads  them  out  into  three  columns, 

and  eives  a  compensation  uj>on  which  life  can  be  sup- 

ported.    If  matter  must  be  paid  for  by  the  column,  we  would 

the  following  rates:  —  For  half  a  coin 
or  less,  twenty  <l  twe 

column*,  five  dollars;    fot  U  imns,  nothing;    for  anj 

amount  beyond  tl  %  no  insert. 
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To  conclude  with  a  brief  recapitulation :  — 

The  commodity  in  which  the  publishers  of  daily  newspaper* 
deal  is  news,  i.  e.  information  respecting  recent  events  in 
which  the  public  take  an  interest,  or  in  which  an  interest  can 
be  excited. 

Newspapers,  therefore,  rank  according  to  their  excellence  as 
newspapers;  and  no  other  kind  of  excellence  can  make  up  for 
any  deficiency  in  the  one  thing  for  which  they  exist. 

Consequently,  the  art  of  editorship  consists  in  forming,  hand- 
ling, and  inspiring  a  corps  of  reporters ;  for  inevitably  that  news 
paper  becomes  the  chief  and  favorite  journal  which  has  the  best 
corps  of  reporters,  and  uses  them  best. 

Editorial  articles  have  their  importance.  They  can  be  a 
powerful  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  a  country,  and 
of  hastening  the  triumph  of  good  measures  and  good  men ;  and 
upon  the  use  an  editor  makes  of  his  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  public  in  this  way  depends  his  title  to  our  esteem  as  a  man 
and  fellow-citizen.  But,  in  a  mere  business  point  of  view, 
they  are  of  inferior  importance.  The  best  editorials  cannot 
make,  nor  the  worst  editorials  mar,  the  fortune  of  *  paper. 
Burke  and  Macaulay  would  not  add  a  tenth  part  as  many  sub- 
scribers to  a  daily  paper  as  the  addition  to  its  corps  of  two 
well-trained,  ably-commanded  reporters. 

It  is  not  law  which  ever  renders  the  press  free  and  indepen- 
dent. Nothing  is  free  or  independent  in  this  world  which  is 
not  powerful.  Therefore,  the  editor  who  would  conquer  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  his  mind  freely,  must  do  it  by  making 
his  paper  so  excellent  as  a  vehicle  of  news  that  the  public  will 
buy  it  though  it  is  a  daily  disgust  to  them. 

The  Herald  has  thriven  beyond  all  its  competitors,  because 
its  proprietor  comprehended  these  simple  but  fundamental 
truths  of  his  vocation,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  surpassed  his  ri- 
vals both  in  the  getting  and  in  the  display  of  intelligence.  We 
must  pronounce  him  the  best  journalist  and  the  worst  editori- 
alist this  continent  has  ever  known ;  and  accordingly  his  paper 
is  generally  read  and  its  proprietor  universally  disapproved. 

And  finally,  this  bad,  good  paper  cannot  be  reduced  to  sec- 
ondary rank  except  by  being  outdone  in  pure  journalism. 
The  interests  of  civilization  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
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require  that  this  should  b€  done.    There  are  thr  b  now  ex- 

g  —  the  Times,  the  Tribune,  and  the  World  —  which  ought 
to  do  it ;  hut  if  the  conductors  of  neither  of  these  able  and  spir- 
56  to  devote  themselves  absolutely  to  this  task, 
then  we  trust  that  soon  another  competitor  may  enter  the  field, 
•  I  by  a  journalist  proud  enough  of  his  profession  to  be 
fied  with  its  honors.     There  were  days  last  winter  on  which 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  force  of  journalism  in  the  city  of 
New  York  was  expended  in  tingeing  and   perverting  intelli- 
gent ;ill  the  topics  of  the  time.     We  have 
read  numbers  of  the  World  (which  has  talent  and  youthful 
energy  enough  for  a  splendid  career)  of  which  almost  the  en- 
tire  contents  —  correspondence,    telegrams,   and   editorials  — 
were  spoiled  for  all  useful  purposes  by  the  determination  of  the 
whole  corps  of  writers  to  make  the  news  tell  in  favor  of  a  po- 
lI  party.     We  can  truly  aver,  that  journalism,  pure  and 
simple, — journalism  for  its  own  sake, — journalism,  the  die- 
passionate  and  single-eyed  servant  of  the  whole  public, — does 
not  exist  in  New  York  during  a  session  of  Congress.     It  ought 
to  ei 
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A  fekling  of  comical  sadness  is  likely  to  come  over  the  mind 
of  any  middle-aged  man  who  sets  himself  to  recollecting  the 
names  •»:  nt  authors  that  have  been  famous,  and  the 

nun.  immortalities  whose  end  he  has  seen 

*tnc<  to  manhood.     Many  a  light,  hailed  by  too  car 

observer*  out  a  fixed  rtar,  lias  proved  to  be  only  a  short-lived 
il  of  a  w  r  kite.     That  literary  heaven 

which  our  youth  »a  thick  with  rival  glories,  we 

now  to  h  ii  a  stage  :iallv  enkindled  from 

t  which  is  sure  to  follow  all 
theatric  <\  holes  where  once  were 

luminaries  sheer  vaci  I  of  lustre.    Our  earthly  rcpu- 
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Nations,  says  a  great  poet,  are  the  color  of  grass,  and  the  warn 
«tin  that  makes  the  green  bleaches  it  out  again.  But  nail 
saorning  is  not  the  time  to  criticise  the  scene-painter'*  firmer 
ment,  nor  is  it  quite  fair  to  examine  coldly  *  part  of  sons 
.general  illusion  in  the  absence  of  that  sympathetic  enthusiaon, 
that  self-surrender  of  the  fancy,  which  made  it  what  it  was.  b 
would  not  be  safe  for  all  neglected  authors  to  comfort  then- 
selves  in  Wordsworth's  fashion,  inferring  genius  in  an  invent 
proportion  to  public  favor,  and  a  high  and  solitary  merit 
•from  the  world's  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  bt 
more  just  to  argue  from  popularity  to  a  certain  amount  of  red 
value,  though  it  may  not  be  of  that  permanent  quality  which 
insures  enduring  fame.  The  contemporary  world  and  Words- 
wfcrth  were  both  half  right  He  undoubtedly  owned  and  worked 
the  richest  vein  of  his  period ;  but  he  offered  to  his  contempt* 
raries  a  heap  of  gold-bearing  quartz  where  the  baser  minenl 
made  the  greater  show,  and  the  purchaser  must  do  his  own 
crashing  and  smelting,  with  no  guaranty  but  the  bars  word  of 
the  miner.  It  was  not  enough  that  certain  bolder  adventures 
should  now  and  then  show  a  nugget  in  proof  of  the  success  of 
•their  venture.  The  gold  of  the  poet  must  be  refined,  moulded, 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  his  time,  but  with 
a  beauty  of  design  and  finish  that  are  of  no  time.  The  work 
must  surpass  the  material.  Wordsworth  was  wholly,  void  of  that 
shaping  imagination  which  is  the  highest  criterion  of  a  poet. 

Immediate  popularity  and  lasting  fame,  then,  would  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  different  qualities,  and  not  of  mere  difference 
in  -degree.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  a  certain  durability  of  recog- 
nition for  any  author  who  gives  evidence  of  intellectual  force, 
in  whatever  kind,  above  the  average  amount.  There  are  names 
in  literary  history  which  are  only  names ;  and  the  works  asso- 
ciated with  them,  like  acts  of  Congress  already  agreed  on  in 
debate,  are  read  by  their  titles  and  passed.  What  is  it  that 
insures  what  may  be  called  living  fame,  so  that  a  book  shall  be 
at  once  famous  and  read  ?  What  is  it  that  relegates  divine 
Cowley  to  that  remote,  uncivil  Pontus  of  the  "  British  Poets," 
and  keeps  garrulous  Pepys  within  the  cheery  circle  of  the 
evening  lamp  and  fire  ?  Originality,  eloquence,  sense,  imagi- 
nation, not  one  of  them  is  enough  by  itself,  but  only  in  some 
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happy  mixture  and  proportion.     Imagination  n-ems  to  postese 

hi  itself  more  of  the  antiseptic  property  than  any  other  single 

quality  ;  but,  without  >wy  and  more  substantial  allien,  it 

can  at  boi  uily  deathlcssness,  without  the  perpetual  youth 

that  makes  it  other  than  dreary.    It.  were  easy  to  find  examples 

onus  immortality,  setting  its  victims  apart  from 

both  gods  and  men  ;  helpless  duration,  undying,  to  be  sure, 

-apless  and  voiceless  also,  and  long  ago  deserted  by  the 

fickle  Uemera.     And  yet  chance  could  confer  that  gift  on 

.  which  love  and  the  consent  of  Zens  failed   to  secure 

b6  darling  of  the  dawn*     Js  it  mere  luck,  then  I     Luck 

may,  and  often  does,  have  some  share  in  nphiwnral  successes 

as  in  a  g;  winnings  spent  as  soon  as  got,  but  not  in  any 

lasting  triumph  over  time.     Solid  success  must  be  based  oa 

•olid  qualities  and  the  honest  culture  of  them. 

The  first  element  of  contemporary  popularity  is  undoubtedly 
pow  If  a  man  have  anything  to  tell,  the 

world  cannot  Ik?  expected  to  listen  to  him  unless  he  have  per* 
ftxsted  himself  in  the  best  way  of  telling  it.  People  are  not  to 
be  argued  into  a  pleasurable  sensation,  nor  is  taste  to  he  com- 
pelled by  any  syllogism,  however  stringent.  An  author  may 
make  himself  very  popular,  however,  and  even  justly  so,  by  ap- 
pealing  to  tie-  i  of  the  moment,  without  having  anything. 

lint  shall  outlast  the  public  whim  which  he  satisfies. 
urehill  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this.    He  had  a  surprising 
vigor  of  mind  ;  his  phrase  Cli  lit  of 

ioubtedly  surpassed  all  contemporaries,  as  Cowper 
him,  in  a  certain  rude  and  earth-born  vigor;  but  hit* 
-t  and  ashes  now,  solemnly  inurned,  of  QMM 

lumbarium,  and  without  danger  of  violation, 
brawn  and  muscle  are  fading  traditions  no  v.  tho 

is  still  a  good  life  0Q  the 

3  of  **  h  it.  not,  then,  lofti- 

puts  one  by  the  side  of  Virgil  iai  poor 

L     Certainly  not  altogether  that. 

great  Maxktxian's  art ;  bis  power,  not 

of  being  strone  in  pirte,  but  of  making  those  parts  cohe» 

i  harmonious  whole,  and  tributary  to  it.     Gray,  if  we 

f  believe  the  commentators,  has  not  an  Idea,  scarcely  an 
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epithet,  tliat  be  can  call  his  own ;  and  y  bert 

0,  one  of    the   classics   of   English   literatut  had 

exquisite  felicity  of  choice  ;  his  dictionary  vulgnr 

in  it,  no  harsh  one,  hut  all  culled  from  the  luckiest  i 
,  and  with  a  faint  but  delicious  aroma  of  assodii 
had  a  p  awe  of  sound,  and  one  idea  without  which 

the  poetic  outfit  (si  absil  prud  of  little  — that  of 

combination  and  arrangement,  in  short,  of  art    The  ;>octa  from 
whom  he  helped  himself  have  no  do  lino   t'?  any  of  hi* 

poems  as  wholes,  than  the  varum  ttafl  of  Greece  (If  the 

old  story  were  true)  to  the  Venus  of  the  ai  I 

Imagination,  as  we  have  said,  hi  keep  a  book 

alive  than  any  other  single  faculty*     Burke  is  rescued  from  Ihe 

il  doom  of  orators,  because  his  I 
his  sagacity  are  rimmed  with  a  halo  by  this  bewitching  light 
behind  the   intellectual  eye   from  the  hi.  ;tven  of 

brain.     Shakespetre  has  impregnate!  hfa  u  sense 

the  steady  glow  of  it,  and  an  if  youth  and 

of  high  and  low,  immortal  as  that  dateless  substan* 
lie  wrought  in.     To  have  any  chau  ting**  book  m 

satisfy,  not  merely  some  Meeting  fancy  of  the  day,  but  a  con- 
stant longing  and  hunger  of  human  nature  ;  I  ed* 
a  superficial  study  of  literature  I              >vinced  that  real 
depends  rather  on  the  sum  of  an  nut  I               vers  than  00 
brilliancy  of  special  parts.     There  must  lie  wisdom  a*  well 
wit, sense  no  less  than  Lmi                                       ,»tal 
with  fancy,  and  the  ftery  rocket  i 

if  it  would  mount  and  draw  all  eyes.     There 
Some  who  think  that  tin*  brooding  patience  which  a  great 
calls  for  belonged  exclusively  to  an  earlier  period  than 
Others  lay  the  blame  on  our  fasl  i  public*! 

which  ne  lion  and  acririi  nu 

i  strive  for  startli] 
eral  lowness  of  tout*  which  is  the 
Thi  f  antique  paaricH  Knew*  of  antii|«t 

pats  |  to  l>e  g' 

kg  ilk  wrii.    Ifodern  poota 
into  a  fury,  than  to  infuse  them  with  tt 
their  matured  c<  m  rapture  d 
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nind  with  a  fervid  intensity  of  plirase.  Our  reaction  from 
the  decorous  platitudes  of  the  last  century  has  no  doubt  led  us 
to  excuse  this,  and  to  be  thankful  for  something  like  real  fire, 
though  of  stubble  ;  but  our  prevailing  Style  of  criticism*  which 
regards  parts  rather  than  wholes,  which  dwells  on  the  beauty 
passages,  and,  above  all,  must  have  its  languid  norVM  pricked 
with  the  expected  sensation  at  whatever  ill  it 

Id  to  confirm  us  in  our  evil  way.  >d  when 

they  lead  to  something,  when  tiny  an  necessary  parti  of  the 
building,  but  they  an  >d  to  dwell  in.     This  taste  for  the 

startling  reminds  us  of  something  winch  happened  once  at  the 
burning  of  a  country  meeting-house.     The  building  stood  on  a 
hill,  and,  apart  from  any  other  considerations,  the  fire  was  as 
ould  be  desired.     When  all  was  a  black  heap, 
ing  itself  here  and  there  with  tongues  of  fire,  there  rushed 
up  u  farmer  gasping  anxiously,  M  liez  the  bell  fell  yit  ?  M     An 
ordinary  fire  was  no  more  to  him  than  that  on  his  hearthstone ; 
the  burning  of  a  meeting-house,  in  itself  a  vulcanic  rarity, 
(so  long  as  he  was  of  another  parish,)  could  not  tickle  his  out- 
worn palate  ;  but  he  had  hoped  for  a  certain  tang  in  the  down- 
coin'  beD  that  might  recall  the  boyish  flavor  of  confla- 
gration.    There  was  something  dramatic,  no  doubt,  in  this 
surprise  of  the  b  utiuel  at  his  post,  but  the  breathless 
c  has  alv              med  to  us  a  type  of  the  prevailing  delusion 
in  a                   Alas!  if  the  bell  must  fall  in  every  staiisa  Ot 
y  monthly  number,  how  shall  an  author  contrive  to  stir  us 
at  latt,  unless  with  whole  Moscows,  crowned  with  the  tintin- 
alary  crash  of  the  Kremlin  ?     For  ourselves,  we  Hi  dad  to 
that  we  arc  still  able  to  find  contentment  in  the  more  con- 
versational and  domestic  tone  of  our  old-fashioned  wood-fire, 
of  our  pleasure  in  reading  is  unexpected- 
in  turn  of  thought  or  of  phrase ;  but  an  emphasis 
\i\  of  expression  not  founded  on  sincerity 
motion,  remind  one  of  the  underl- 
ings even  to  them-  ader 

ader  win  -.  and  to 

reckon  that  the  excesses  of  an  author  will  be  at  first  more 
attractive  to  the  many  than  that  average  power  which  shall  win 
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him  attention  with  a,  new  generation  of  men.     It 
found  ont  In  tin'  majority,  till  nterval,  thai 

he  was  the  original  man  who  contrived  to  be  simply  nature 
the  hardest  lesson  in  the  school  of  the  latent  lenruoi.  if. 

indt  a  thing  capable  of  acquisition  at  all.     The 

winsome  and  wayward  of  hmol  m»w  and  then 

lover*s  font  tQ  u-  intimate  reserve,  while  the  spirt  of  a  1 
water-pipe  gnlhuw  i  gaping  crowd  forthwith. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  author  who  has  now  been  an  long  be 
the  world,  that  we  may  feel  toward  him  something  of  tha 
prejudice  of  posterity.     It  has  long  been  evident  that 
no  mure  idea  .  and  that  no  new  turn  of  hit 

kaleidoscope  would  give  us  anything  but  some  variation  of 
arrangement  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  his  style.  It  is  perhaps 
poniblO)  bheix,  to  il  some  not  wholly  inadequate 

of  his  place  as  a  writer,  and  a  of  the  value  of  the  ideas 

whose  advocate  he  uiaJies  himself,  with  1  hififcniCBl  >lld  TJnlenOl 
that  increase,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  proportion  as  hi*  inward 
a  of  their  truth  diminish^. 

The  leading  characterises  of  in  author  who  is  in  any  eanee 
original,  that  is  to  say,  who  does  not  merely  reproduce,  bat 
modifies  the  influence  of  tradition,  culture,  ■ 
thought  upon  himself  by  some  admixture  of  his  own, 

iiimnh  be  traced  more  or  less  ek  hi*  earliest 

This  is   more  strictly  true,  no  doubt,  of  poets, 
imagination  m  a  fixed  quantity,  not  to  bo  inoneeaod  by 
amount  of  study  and  reflection.     .Skill,  wisdom,  and  oven 
are  cum  but  that  diviner  facnltj ,  i  hah  in  the  spiri 

rained  and  sharpened,  cannot  tie 
to  by  taking  thought.     This  baa  always-  been  something  in- 
nate, uiiaeeouniuMe,  m  he  laid  to  a  happy  conjunction  of  the 
staa*     I  last  of  the  great  poets,  accordingly 

to  tell  m  under  what  planets  he  waa  born;  an 
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u*ed  by  I 
nd  oven  wil 

ot  he  added 


H  is  bow  uniform  the  imaginative  qi\ 

beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long  literary  activity.     BUi  oarly 

poems  show  mu  bie  mature  ones  a  youth  1 

The  apple  already  lies  potent  the  blunnoro,  aa 

be  traced  also  iu  tiui  ripened  fruiu     With  a  mere  chaujp 
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emphasis,  Goethe  might  be  called  an  old  boy  at  both  ends  of 
hi*  career. 

In  the  earliest  authorship  of  Mr.  Carlyle  we  find  some  not 
obscure  hints  of  the  future  man.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  ho 
contributed  a  few  literary  and  critical  articles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Bncyclopuedi  outward  fashion  of  them  is  that  of  the 

lushed  by  a  certain  security  of 
judgment  remark;! I >le  at  any  time,  remarkable  especially  in 
ana  so  young.  Uritish  criticism  has  been  always  more  or  less 
piSDchiul  ;  h  .  unite   tV  -Mjtarian 

cant,  and  planted  itself  honestly  on  the  Bathetic  point  of  view, 
li  cuunut  quite  persuade  itself  that  truth  is  of  immortal  am 
totally  i  11  assistance  from  quarterly  journals 

or  the  British  army  and  navy.     Carlyle,  in  these  -ays, 

aljne;i  tl  influence  of  his  master,  6  the  most 

wid»  !  live  of  critics.     In  a  compact  notice  of  Montaigne, 

there  is  not  a  word  as  to  his  religious  scepticism.  The  char- 
acter is  looked  at  purely  from  its  human  and  literary  sides.  As 
ill iv-  if  the  author's  mind,  the  following  passage 

is  most  to  our  purpose :  u  A  modern  reader  will  not  easily  cavil 
at  the  pa  tie  t  j;ood-nafurod,   though  exuberant  egotism 

which  I  'k  to  our  view  '  the  form  and  pressure*  of 

time  long  past.     The  habits  and  humors,  the  mode  of  acting  \ 
thinking,  which  characterized  a  Gascon  gentleman  in  the 
century,  cannot  fail  to  amuse  an  inquirer  of  the  nineteenth  ; 

Uiineatiun  of  human  feeltm/e^  in  ail  their  strength 
and  weakness*  will  serve  a*  a  mirror  to  every  mind  capable  of  self- 
t^amimd't'tiy  We  find  hen-  nt  uncertain  indication  of  that 
eye  for  the  moral  picturesque,  and  that  sympathetic  apprecia- 
turn  of  character,  \\  hi<  h  wit  In-  ,t  few  years  a  uake 

Carl  -ight  of  English  critics  and  the  most  vivid 

:>torians.  In  ail  hia  earlier  writing  he  never  loses 
right  er's  great  rule,  Den  Qegmstaiul  feet  m  halten. 

Uu  accordingly  gave  to  Englishmen  the  first  humanly  possible 
likeness  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  and  others,  who  liad 
rto  been  measured  bjr  the  usual  Uritish  standard  of  their 
rc%poct  for  the  geognosy  of  Mosos  and  the  historic  credibility 
of  the  ft  What  wjw  the  real  moaning  of 

thin  phenomenon  the  amount  of  tfiis  man's  honest  per- 
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formance  in  the  world?  and  in  what  bow  that  family- 

likeness,  common  to  all  the  sous  of  Adam,  whi'  \u  a  fair 

hope  of  being  able  to  comprehend  him  ?     These  wen*  the  ques- 
tions which  i  iarlyle  semis  to  have  set  himself  honestly  to  an 
in  the  critical  writings  which  fill  the  first  ;  his  life  aft 

of  letters.     In  this  mood. ho  em  -or  Boswell  from 

ttic  unmerited  obloquy  of  an  ungrateful  gc  u,  and  taught 

nothing  half-comically  beautiful  in  th  weak 

Mire,  with  his  pathetic  instinct  of  re  .» hat  was 

nobler,  wiser,  and  stronger  than  himself.  Everything  that  Mr* 
Carlyle  wrote  during  this  first  period  thrills  with  the  purest 
appreciation  of  whatever  is  brave  and  beautiful  in  human 
nature,  with  the  moat  vehement  scorn  of  cowardly  compromise 
with  things  demand  for 

the  highest   in   n  to  be,  there  is  always  something  re* 

assuring  iu  the  humorous  sympathy  with  mortal  frutlty  which 
softens  condemnation  and  console  The  re- 

murkablc  hataVS  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  criticism  (see,  for  example, 
his  analysis  and  exposition  of  Goethe's  **  Helena**)  is  tbo 
sleuth-hound  instinct  with  which  he  presses  on  to  tho  mrtUr 
of  his  theme, —  never  turned  aside  regardless  of 

thr  outward  beauty  of  form,  sometimes  almost  contemptuous  at 
it,  in  his  hunger  after  the  intellectual  nouri?  hit  may 

hide.     The  delicate  skeleton  of  admirably  articulated  and  ns 

i  parts  which  underlii  rk  of  art, 

and  keeps  it  from  sinking  on  itself  a  shapeless  heap,  he  * 
crush  remorselessly  to  come  at  the  marrow  of  meanin 

him  the  ideal  sense  Ea  secondary  to  Ifa 

and  he  has  hut  I  tion  of  their  possible  un 

It.  the  hunmr oils  eleni'r  tin*  ground, 

till  it  overm  st.     Becoming  always  more  boi** 

ms  and  a 

leisiH.    l  t  Rseeitm *f  it  is  still  ki  i  infused 

with  sentiment  ;  and  the  book,  with  its  mi 
and  farce,  M  III   the  p 

narginal  comments  of  the  Rev.  1 
mood  had  by  some  the 

In  M  Sartor**  tlie  marked  influence  of  Jean  Paul  Ls 
both  in  matter  and  manner.     It  i  us  for  one  wl 
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the  action  and  reaction  of  national  literatures  on  each  other,  to 
see  the  humor  of  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Fielding,  after  filtering 
through  Kic  liter,  reappear  in  Carlyle  with  a  tinge  of  Germanism 
that  makes  it  novel,  alien,  or  even  displeasing,  as  the  caae  may  I 
to  the  English  mind.  Unhappily  the  hit  of  mother  from  Swift's 
;ar*b&rrel  has  had  strength  enough  to  sour  all  the  rest,  The 
whimsicality  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  which,  even  in  the  origi- 
nal, has  too  often  the  effect  of  forethought,  hecomes  a  deliberate 
artifice  in  Riehter,  and  at  last  a  mere  mannerism  in  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  critical  essays  had  the  advantage  of  a 
well-de  lined  theme,  and  of  limits  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
space  allowed  for  its  treatment,  which  kept  his  natural  extrav- 
agance within  bounds,  and  compelled  some  sort  of  discretion 
compactness.  The  great  merit  of  these  essays  lay  in  a 
ed  on  wide  and  various  study,  which,  careless  of 
tradition,  appl  tdard  to  the  real  and  not  the  contem- 

porary worth  of  t  rv  or  Offafff  jm  rformance  to  be  judged, 

and  in  an  unerring  eye  for  that  fleeting  expression  of  the  moral 
ires  of  character,  a  perception  of  which  alone  makes  th 
drawing  of  a  coherent  likeness  possible.     Their  defect  was  i 
tejui  ining  strength  with  years,  to  confound  the  moral 

with  the  assth  ■  la n:l,  and  to  make  the  value  of  an  author's 

work  dependent  Ml  the  general  force  of  his  nature  rather  than  on 
1  fitness  for  a  gi\  In  proportion  as  his  humor 

gradually  overbalanced  the  other  qualities  of  his  mind,  his 

norphous,  and  violent  in  men  became 

tag  more  and  more  his  perception  of  the  more 

which  give  e  v  to  portraiture. 

ttion"  is  a  series  of  lurid  ptotureg,  un- 
matched for  I  [»<>wer,  in  which  the  figures  of  such  sons 
and  Danton  loom  gigantic  and  terrible  as 
in  the  glare  of  an  eruption,  their  shadows  swaying  far  and  wide 
awful.     But  all  is  painted  by  eruption-flashes  in 
There  are  no  half-tints,  IK  rions, 
and                  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  continuance  in 

\  on 
any  theory  *  n  nature  or  of  individual  el 

vl<\     of  lils  BQjOeett,  however,  in  accom- 
ing  what  he  aimed  at,  which  was  to  haunt  the  rnind  with 
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memories  of  a  horrible  political  ui^  r*  can  be  no 

duuhL 

ys,  apparently  think '  Tin?  worth? 

L&d    themselves  that  the  aasetUM 

limine  !  n  tlini  a  • 

man  might  coml  most  eu  <    with  a  sense  of  fo 

as  n!  i   thai  I h<  it  was  no  need 

borrow  the   how  of   Phil  for  all   kinds  of  game.     Mr 

Carlvlr  s  own  tendency  was  toward  the  lawless,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  .Jean  P*ul  nr  >ethe,  we 
think,  might  have  gone  farther,  and  affirmed  that  nothing 
the  highs  io  sense  can  prevent  humor  from  degenerating 
into  the  and  thence  doww  atttl 
nees.  Rabelais  is  a  striking  example  of  it  The  moral 
pose  of  liis  hook  cannot  give  it  that  unity  which  the  instinct 
and  forethought  of  art  only  can  bring  forth.  IVrhape  we  own 
the  mast*.-  <f  humorous  literature  to  I  Miai  Cervan- 
tes had  been  trained  to  authorship  in  a  school  where  form  pre* 
dominai- 

the  supremacy  of  art  at  the  highest  pe  icraturc 

ie  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes.  Mr.  Carlvle  has  no  artistic 
sense  of  form  or  rhythm.  tgly 

he  looks  on  verse  with  contempt  as  something  barbarous,  —  a 
iKunrut.  which  a  higher  refinement   Will  us  it 

has  tattooing  and  nose-rings,     With  a  coi  imagiuatioo 

vigorous  beyond  any  in  his  generation,  with  a  mastery  of  lan- 
guage equalled  only  by  the  greatest  poets,  he  wants  altogether 
the  plastic  imagination,  tl  ig  facuh  i  would  have 

made  him  a  poet  in  the  higher  He  is  a  preacher  and  a 

—  anything  you  will,  —  but  an  artist  ho  is  not,  and 
in   be.     It   li  the  k&ol  the  oak 

that  he  admire-  lad  and  balanced  tree. 

It  i*  certainly  more  agreeable  to  be  grateful  for  what  we  owe 
an  author,  than  to  hi  i*.     Rut 

it  is  the  business  of  a  critic   to  tne  tvlc  an 

ighttotli  jj>erament. — 

their  necessary  relation  to,  and  d  ther, — 

find  some  more  trustworthy  explanation  than  mere 
wantonness  of  will  for  the  moral  obliquities  of  a  man  so  largely 
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moulded  and  gifted  as  Mr,  Carlyle,  So  long  as  he  was  merely 
an  exhorler  or  dehorter,  we  were  thankful  for  such  eloquence, 
such  humor,  such  vivid  or  grotesque  images,  and  such  splendor 
of  illustration  as  only  he  could  give ;  but  when  he  assumes  to 
be  a  teacher  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  when  he  him- 
self take-  pounding  the  social  panaceas  he  has  made  us 
laugh  at  so  often,  and  advertises  none  as  genuine  but  his  own,  _jj 
ire  begin  to  inquire  into  his  qualifications  and  bis  defects*  S3 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  his  patent  pill  differ  from  others  ex- 
cept b  t  of  aloes,  or  have  any  bettor  recom- 
mendation than  the  superior  advertising  powers  of  a  mounte- 
bank of  _  Comparative  criticism  teaches  us  that  moral 
and  a;sthetic  defects  are  more  nearly  related  than  is  commonly 
;>osed*FHad  ^r*  Carlyle  been  fitted  out  completely  by 
nature  as  an  artist,  he  would  have  had  an  ideal  in  his  work 
which  would  have  lifted  bis  mind  away  from  the  muddier 
part  of  him,  and  trained  him  to  the  habit  of  seeking  and  see- 
the harmony  rather  than  the  discord  and  contradiction 
kings.  His  innate  love  of  the  picturesque,  (which  is  only 
Mother  form  of  the  sentimental  ism  he  so  M  perhaps 
as  feeling  it  a  weakness  in  himself,)  once  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  character,  and  finding  its  chief  saHsActJon  there, 
led  hi  >k  for  that  ideal  of  human  nature  in  individual 
but  fragmentarily  represented  in  Ifcfl  entire  race, 
d  i  divined  from  the  aspiration,  forever  disenchanted 
I,  of  the  immortal  part  in  us,  than  found 
ietu.nl  i  "nL  A  wiser  temper  would 
found  something  more  consoling  than  disheartening  in 
the  continual  failure  of  men  eminently  endowed  to  reach  the 
Ktandard  of  tfaifl  I  requirement,  would  perhaps  have 
found  in  it  an  inspiring  hint  that  it  is  mankind,  and  not  social 
man,  that  are  to  be  shaped  at  last  into  the  image  of  Hod,  and 
that  the  endless  life  of  the  generations  may  hope  to  come 
nearer  that  goal  of  which  (breathed  threescore  years 
and  i                   inhappily  vhort. 

irlvlr  hi  tied  thi  Hero-cure,  and  all  who 

recommend  any  other  method,  or  see  any  hope  of  healing  else* 
where,  an  ind  charlatans  or  their  victims.     His 

lively  imagination  conjures  up  ige  of  an  impossible  he, 
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as  contradictorily  endowed  as  the  chief  personage  in  a  modern 
sentimental  novel,  and  who,  at  all  hazards,  must  not  lead  man* 
kind  like  a  shepherd,  but  bark,  bite,  and  B  worry  them 

toward  tin-  fold  like  a  truculent  sheep-dog.  If  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  only  now  and  then  recollect  that  men  UQ  rncnf  tad  not 

p, —  nay,  that  the  farther  they  nrc  from  being  such,  the 
more  well  grounded  our  hope  of  one  day  making  somcUurt 
ter  of  them  !     It  is  indeed  strange  that  one  who  vain* 
highly  iu  the  greatest,  should  he  blind  to  its  infinite  worth  in 

least  of  men  ;  nay,  tlmt  he  should  so  often  seem  (o  confound 
t    with    its  irritable  and  purposeless  counter!  fulness* 

ff  The  natural  toiprtiimoa  of  an  imaginative  temperament,  which 
conceives  so  vividly  the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  a  nobler 
manhood  md  I  diviner  political  order,  makes  him  fret  at  the 
slow  moral  processes  by  which  the  All-Wise  brings  about  his 
ends,  and   turns  foolishness  of  men  to  hi*  praise 

glory.    Mr.  Carlyle  Uing  down  fire  from  Heaven 

r  he  cannot  readily  lay  his  hand  on  the  match-box. 
doubt  it  is  somewhat  provoking  that  it  should  be  so  easy 
build  castles  in  the  air,  and  so  hard  to  find  tenants  for  them. 
It  is  a  singular  intellectual  phenomenon  to  sec  e  man,  who 
earlier  in  life  so  thoroughly  appreciate!  the  innate  weakness 
and  futile  tendency  of  the  "storm  and  thrust  H  period  of  Ger- 
man literature,  constantly  assimilating,  as  he  grown  older, 
more  and  more  nearly  to  its  principles  an  toe.     It 

longer  the  sagacious  and  moderate  Goethe  who  is  hi 
what  is  highest  in  human  nature,  but  \nr  rather  some  GoU  of 
the  Iron  Hand,  some  assertor  of  the  divine  legitimacy  of  FavM- 
redbi     U  is  odd  of  Mr.  Carlyle  under  the 

sway  of  any  of  his  heroes, — how  Cromwrll  would  hare  scorned 
him  M  a  babbler  urn  folded  i  ■  >ut  less  deer 

and  practical, —  how*  Friedrich  would  have  scoffed  at  his  tirades 
as  dumm**  /  to  he  compared  with  the  romance*  of 

r  possibly  h;r  ed  him  m  a  m 

as  a  tit  suIhV  to  of  the  sergeant.     Perhaps  sonu 

Irrttabfl  if  hi* 

early  schoolmaster 5 hip  at  Hcclefochan.    Tins  great  boo1 
b  such  a  dull  behind  will  not  Irani  ve  taken 

ituch  pains  in  ex  tg  for  tin  Veil,  tii 
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tuple,  if  the  awful  warning  of  other  little  boys 

who  neglected  their  accidence  and  came  to  the  gallows,  if  none 

of  tl  .  1,  the  hirch  at  least  is  left,  and  we  will  try  that. 

The  domiaifl  spirit  has  become  every  year  more  obtrusive  and 

intolerant  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  writing,  and  the  rod,  instead  of 

ing  kept  in  its  place  as  a  resource  for  desperate  cases,  has 

a  and  omega  of  all  successful  training,  the 

appointed    means   of  human  enlightenment  and 

,  —  in  short,  the  final  hope  of  that  absurd  animal  who 

If  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.     Have  we  fee* 

i  it  for  granted  that  the  distinction  of  man  was  reason  ? 

I  more  fatal  misconception.     It  is  in  the  gift 

of  unreason  that  we  are  unenviahly  distinguished   from  the 

bmr  nobler  privilege  of  instinct,  saves  them  from  our 

blunders  and  our  crin 

But  since  Mr.  Carlyle  has  become  possessed  with  the  halluci- 
u  that  he  is  head-master  of  this  hn  -k\\qoI  which  we 

Mm  world,  bifl  pedagogic  birch  has  grown  to  the  taller  pro- 
portions and  more  ominous  aspect  of  a  gallows.     His  article  on 
Dr.  Fraucia  was  a  panegyric  of  the  1  miter,  in  which  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind  is  invoked  for  the  self-appointed  dictator  who 
*d  in  Paraguay  a  tree  more  beneficent  than  that 
which  produced  the  Jesuits'  bark.     Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  be  in 
i  of  a  man  who  uses  stimulants,  and  must  increase 
I  day  to  day  as  the  senses  become  dulled  under  the 
spur.     lie  began  by  admiring  strength  of  character  and  pur- 
pose, and  the  manly  self-denial  which  makes  a  humble  fortune 
great  b|  li  loyalty  to  duty.     He  has  gone  on  till  mere 

such  washy  weakness  that  there  is  no 
n  in  it;  and  nothing  shorl   of  downright 
his  nerves  now  to  the  needed  excitement. 
At  first  I  rj  well  with  remarkable  men  ;  then, 

water  and  increasing  the  spirit,  he  took  to  Heroes: 
and  m»\s  bo  must  have  d<  humanity,  or  the  draught 

lias  i  ;  —  so  he  gets  on  at  last  to  Kn  s  of  re- 

i  in  tain  the  political 
ken-  triples  of  ;ti»mal  monarchy 

is  a  fail i  it  is  a  gabble,  democracy 

a  birth  of  the  hotter  &0  hope  for  mankind 
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wefcpt  in  getting  thru  tnder  a  gi  r  wlu 

spare  the  lash.     Ami  yet,  unhappily  for 

and   Frieilrich  EL  is  hitherto  the  last  of  to  hiUHUIl  t 

world's  wheels  have  got  fairly  Stalled  in  mire  and  o 

vilest  consistency  and  most  disgi  ncll. 

are  wc  to  do?     Mr.  Oarlyle  will  not  let  us  make  a  levr»r  wii 
a  rail  from  the  ne>  or  call  in  the 

;lil  be  too  coi  WW  and  cowardly,  too  anarchical. 

he  would  have  us  sit  down  beside  him  in  the  slough,   > 
lustily  for  Hercules.     If  thai  indispensable  demigod  will 
or  cannot  come,  we  eat)  find  i  useftil  am!  Instru  -Iaoe» 

during  the  intervals  of  shunting  ntv  abase  of  human 

nature,  which,  at  the  long  I  blame. 

Since  u  Sartor  Resartus  "  Mr.  Carl  hot 

repeat  himself  with  increasing  emphasis  and  heightened  fibril] 
ness.     Wanting  has  steadily  heal 

remonstrance  soured  toward  scolding,     The  imago  of  lire ' 
tar  prayer-mill,  which  he  burrowed  from  Richter  and  tn 
such  humorous  purpose,  might  be  applied  to  himself 
same  phrase  comes  round  and  round,  only  the  machine, 
a  little  crankier,  rattles  more,  and  the  performer  is  called 
for  a  more  visible  exertion.     If  there  bi  not  someth 

I  ant  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  later  writings,  then  cant  is  not 
repetition  of  a  creed  after  it  baa  become  I  Milin 

of  that  white-hot  conviction  which  01  both  the  li| 

and  warmth  of  the  soul.     Wc  do  not   mean  intentional  and 
deliberate  cant,  but  neither  is  that  which   Mi  omi- 

cee  00  energetically  in  his  fellow-men  of  that  conscious  kind. 
We  do  not  mean  to  blame  him  for  it,  but  mei  rather  as 

an  interesting  phenomenon  of  human  n 
Ideas  whi  kind  has  to  work  with  is  very  limited,  like 

alphabet,  and  can  at  best  have  an  air  of  (r> 

I  rrangement 
me  and  s.    Montaigne  i  M 

writing  in  the  sixteei  .  in 

eighteen  0  original,  an  Oar* 

lyle,  whose  borrowing  is  mainly  from  his  ov  r  work*, 

be  does  this  so  often  and  so  openly,  that  we  may  at  least  1 
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sure  that  he  ceased  growing  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  arrested  development. 

ro,  however,  which  has  now  become  the  prevailing 
i  his  mind,  has  gone  on  expanding  with  unhappy  vigor. 
Hr.  Carlyle  it  is  not.  probably,  as  in  be   result  of 

mal  disappointment ,  ami  of  the  fatal  eye  of  an  accomplice 
i  qualities  by  which  power  could  be  attained  that 
it  mi  for  purposes  as  mean.     It  seems  rather  the 

corruption  of  his  exuberant  humor.     Humor  in  its 
is  a  perception  of  the  incongruous,  and  in  its 
high  ie  incongruity  between  the  aetual  and 

the  ideal  in  men  and  life*     Witt  the  ludi- 

tween  what  men  might  ;  li  to  be, 

and  what  they  are,  and  with  a  vehement  nature  that  de- 
mands the  instant  realization  of  hi>  vfetOB  of  I  world  alto- 
gether heroic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  always  hoping 
i  thing  and  always  disappointed,  should  hftftflftiti  bitter, 
ips  if  he  expected  less  he  would  find  more.  Saul  seek- 
ing I  -  found  himself  turned  suddenly  into  a 
king;  but  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  lookout  for  a  king,  always  seems 

of  animal.     He  sees  nothing  on  any 
side  ot  him  but  a  on  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  in  gloomier 

■.  a  Dane  ath,  where  everything  h  either  a  par- 

ody of  whatever  is  noble,  or  an   aimless  jig  that   stumbles  at 
la£t  fa  annihilation  of  the  grave,  and  so  |  om  on© 

notln  [s  a  world,  then,  which   btiyi  and  reads 

Mr.  Car!  rks    distinguished   only   for    its   M  fair,   large 

ears"?     U  be  who  has  read  and  rem  much  would 

only  'I'l  pruverk  Nee  dmti 

rlupo  I     If  he  would  only  recollect    that,  from  the 

andfatber,   everybody   has   rente  m  tared  a 
id  him ! 
rDi  ems  tO  us,  uhieh  eame  »  [{%k~ 

of  Mr.  Carlyle,  disqualify  bio  office  of 

is  with  the  appearance*  ^r  Ihi 
hat  whole  which  the  imagination  de- 
nial .and  their  truth  I  natal* 
which  fa                                                                           imr.Hlimately,  is 
DO  being                tiX\   farther   from  an  o  in- 
VOL*  CU.  —  No    SUL 
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terest  in  those  heroic  or  typical  figures  which  answer  all  the 
wants  of  the  epic  and  the  drama  and  fill  their  utmost  artistic 
limits.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  an  unequalled  power  and  vividness  is 
painting  detached  scenes,  in  bringing  out  in  their  full  relief 
the  oddities  or  peculiarities  of  character ;  but  he  has  a  far  feebler 
sense  of  those  gradual  changes  of  opinion,  that  strange  com- 
munication of  sympathy  from  mind  to  mind,  that  subtile  influ- 
ence of  very  subordinate  actors  in  giving  a  direction  to  policy 
or  action,  which  we  are  wont  somewhat  vaguely  to  call  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  His  scheme  of  history  is  purely  an  epical  one, 
where  only  leading  figures  appear  by  name  and  are  in  any 
strict  sense  operative.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  people  a» 
anything  else  than  an  element  of  mere  brute  force  in  political 
problems,  and  would  sniff  scornfully  at  that  unpicturesque 
common-sense  of  the  many,  which  comes  slowly  to  its  conclu- 
sions, no  doubt,  but  compels  obedience  even  from  rulers  the 
most  despotic  when  once  its  mind  is  made  up.  His  history  of 
Frederick  is,  of  course,  a  Fritziad  ;  but  next  to  his  hero,  the 
cane  of  the  drill-sergeant  and  iron  ramrods  appear  to  be  the  con- 
ditions which  to  his  mind  satisfactorily  account  for  the  result  of 
the  Seven  Years  War.  It  is  our  opinion,  which  subsequent 
events  seem  to  justify,  that,  had  there  not  been  in  the  Prussian 
people  a  strong  instinct  of  nationality,  Protestant  nationality 
too,  and  an  intimate  conviction  of  its  advantages,  the  war  might 
have  ended  quite  otherwise.  Frederick  II.  left  the  machine 
of  war  which  he  received  from  his  father  even  more  perfect 
than  he  found  it,  yet  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  it  went 
to  pieces  before  the  shock  of  French  armies  animated  by  an 
idea.  Again  a  few  years,  and  the  Prussian  soldiery,  inspired 
once  more  by  the  old  national  fervor,  were  victorious.  Were 
it  not  for  the  purely  picturesque  bias  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  genius, 
for  the  necessity  which  his  epical  treatment  lays  upon  him  of 
always  having  a  protagonist,  we  should  be  astonished  that  an 
idealist  like  him  should  have  so  little  faith  in  ideas  and  so  much 
in  matter. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  style  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  historian  as  to 
the  essayist.  He  is  always  great  in  single  figures  and  detached 
scenes,  but  there  is  neither  gradation  nor  continuity.  He  has 
^extraordinary  patience  and  conscientiousness  in  the  gathering 
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ug  of  his  tal,  but  is  scornful  of  commonplace 

iiu[>.trioiit  of  wli  ill  not   serve  for 

one  of  his  clever  sketches,  or  group  well  in  a  more  elaboi 
figure-piece*     He  ,  by  flashes  of  light- 

hether  a  la: t  i  interior,  a 

or  a  wild  mob  of  men,  w  may  be  snatched 

by  lb  taut  of  intense  illumination,  is  minutely 

photo  !  upon  the  memory,     Every  tree  tod  stone,  almost 

tv  article  of  fum;  a  room  ;  the 

i,  nay,  the  very  buttons  and  shoe-tirs  of  a 

-  of  momentary  passion  in  a  wild 

—  everything  leaps  into  vision  under  i.  *u  glare 

witli  LGtnees  thai   leaves  the  retina  quivering. 

li\  Carl  vie  makes  us 
acq"  ti  to  be  when 

us  if  by  actual  eyesight,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  comprehend  No  other  writer  compares  with 
him  for  vividness.     He  is  himself  a  Wl  ttd  makes  us  wit- 
nesses of  wl                          riboe.     This  is  genius   beyond  a 
'ioiu  and  of  a  very  rare  quality,  but  it  \>  not  history.     He 
Id-blooded  impartiality  of  the  historian  ;  and  while 
0  tears  or  laughter,  makes  us  the 
of  his  ever-changeful  mood,  we  find  that 
he  has  taught  us  comparatively  little.     His  in  Son  is  so 
powerful  that  it  makes  him  the  contemporary  of  his  eb 
and  thus  his  history                    be  the  memoirs  of  a  eynieal   hu- 
hearty  likes  aud  dislikes,  with  somethi  rid* 
ity  in    his   partialities  whether   for  or  against,   more    keenly 
•ewitivt*.   to   |                            than    the   simph    natural,  aud   who 

1   what  comes  within  the  f  his 

own  uch  as  gpffllftf  his   (hlM -y,  i-  con- 

genial  with  bis  humor,  0  his  prejudiee,     Mr.  Carlyle'a 

is  accordingly  altogether  descriptive,  his  hasty  t« 
maki  ui«-  to  him.     In  his  Friedrieb,  for  ex- 

ample, we  get  very  little  notion  of  the  civil  administration  of 
Prussia;  and  when  he  comes,  in  the  last  volume,  to  his  hero's 
dealings  with  es  candidly  that  it  would 

i  to  tell  us  about  it,  even  if  he  knew  anything 
at  all  lattrfactory  himself. 


Mr.  Carlyle's  historical   compositions  are  wonderful    | 
poems,  full  of  picture,  incident,  humor,  n  icter,  where 

we  grow  familiar  with  his  conception  of 

ii  of  snbordinai  [f  they  arc  necessary 

to  tl;  ;  hat  they  come  out  living  open  the  ^tagt?  from 

the  dreary  Umbo  of  names;  but  this  is  no  more  history  than ths 

rical  plays  of  Shakespeare.     There  is  nothing  in  imn 
tive  literature  superior  in  its  own  way  to  the 
taire  in  the  Fritziad.     It  is  delicious  in  hum 
minute  characterization.     We  feel  as  if  the  principal 
(for  we  cannot  help  feeling  all  the  while  that  he  is  so)  > 
mischievous  genius  had  been  put  upon  (In*  i 
by  some  perfect  mimic  like  Foote,  who  had 

gait,  gestures,  tones,  turn  of  thought,  |  fcaturr, 

and  rendered  them  with  the  slight  dash  of  caricature  n  ^dfol 
to  make  the  whole  composition  toll.    It  is  in  such  thi 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  thai  t  go  back  to 

Shak  for  a  comparison.    Bur  tikis 

Bpeare  is  shown  perhaps  more  strikingly  in  i  unoiil  of 

the   ordinary    than   of  the   exceptional.      Hi^ 
equality  of  Nature  herself.     Mr.  Carlyle's  gift  is  rath 
representation  than  in  the  creation  of  character  ;  an 
necessity  of  his  art,  therefore,  to  exaggerate  slightly  hi*  bar 
and  to  caricature  in  like  manner  bis  comi  Ilis  aj 

elation  is  less  psychological  than  physical  an«l  e 
relates  that  Garrick,  riding  once  with  Preville,  proposed  to  trim 
that  they  should  counterfeit  drunkenness.     They  rodo  through 
Pavssy  accordingly,  d  at.     Wh 

town  (Wl  Ull  naked  how  he  bad 
laid  Garrick,  M  u  to  your  body;  but  jour  legs  wet* 
Mr,  Carlylc  would  be  as  exact  in  his  onsen;  rati 

t  actor,  and  won!  us  tee  a  drunken  man  a* 

I. nt  ire  doubt  whether  lie  could  have  coi  «ai 

able   m  \ntony  and  Cleopatr  tij^tn 

physical  pari  >re  any 

Hiu  to  his  in  ,  ara  tBc 

of  character,  but  not  charac  !,   we   might 

1  a  great 


unmjtL 

tbau   tl» 
iwypro- 
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But  that  which  is  a  main  element  in  Mr,  Garlyle's  talent,  and 
does  petfcape  more  than  anything  else  to  mail  tive,  is  a 

dcf*  is  which  renders  him  so  enter- 

tains hides  him  I  just  Conception  of  men  and 

their  mo  id  from  estimate  of  the  relative  im- 

portance of  the  events  w!  icern  them,     We  rememher  a 

of  Haraon's,  where  before  b  Punch*!  theatre  are  gath- 
ered of  mankind  In  rapt  attention.  Socrates  sits 
on  a  front  bench,  absorbed  in  the  l*\  and  in  the  corner 
stands  Dante  entering  his  b  in  a  note-book.  Mr,  Carlyle 
as  an  mewhat  such  a  mood*  The  world 
is  a  ;  how,  and  when  we  hi  lied  the  play  out,  we 
depart  with  a  half-comic  COnBCto  of  the  futility  of  all 
human  ad  the  ludicrousncss  of  all  man's  action 
and  passion  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  Simple,  kindly,  blun- 
dering Oliver  Goldsmith  wa*  all  wiser,  ami  his  Vicar, 
ideal  as  Hector  and  not  mortal,  tfl  a  demonstration  of 
perennial  beauty1  and  heroism  of  the  homeliest  human 
nature.  The  cynical  view  is  congenial  to  certain  moods,  and 
is  so  litt  istent  with  original  nobleness  of  mind,  that  it 
Mom  the  acetous  fermentation  of  it;  but  it  is  the  view 
of  A  t,  not  of  the  historian,  ami  takes  in  but  a  narrow 
are  I  rcumferenCe  of  truth*  Cynicism  in  itself  ii  a 
tiallv  di            le,     It  ii  the  intellectual  analogue  of  the 

truffle  ;  ami  though  it  may  be  very  well  in  giving  a  relish   to 

thought  for  certain   nalai  IHIIOl  supply  the  substance  of 

Mr.  Carl  polfahed  weerineu  of  the 

outrides  of  life  which  we  find  hi  Eccl  It   gOOfl  much 

that  to  the  t  of  the  body  or  the 

intellect,  but  of  the  ?ery  soul  itself.    It  vaunts  iis»lf;  it  is 

What  the  wise  master  p  i  the 

th    of   d<  on,  thwarted   of  the   fruit  of  its 

00,  as  the  fitt  f  passionate  sophistry,  seems 

to  ha  Of  his  creed.     With  him 

*'  Lif*  ix  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  iound  and  fury, 

He  goes  about  with  bfa   [Mc  lantern,  prafeesiitg  to 

a  man,  rdly  resolved  to  find  a  monkey,     lie  Iovct 
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to  flash  it  suddenly  on  poor  human  nature  in  some  ridiculous 
or  degrading  posture.  He  admires  still,  or  keeps  affirming 
that  he  admires,  the  doughty,  silent,  hard-working  men  who  go 
.  honestly  about  their  business ;  but  when  we  come  to  examples, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  loyalty  to  duty  or  to  an  inward  ideal  of 
high-mindednes8  that  he  finds  admirable  in  them,  but  a  blind 
unquestioning  vassalage  to  whomsoever  it  has  pleased  him  to 
set  up  for  a  hero.  He  would  fain  replace  the  old  feudalism 
with  a  spiritual  counterpart,  in  which  there  shall  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  soul-service.  He  who  once  popularized  the  word  flunkey 
by  ringing  the  vehement  changes  of  his  scorn  upon  it,  is  at  last 
forced  to  conceive  an  ideal  flunkeyism  to  squire  the  hectoring 
Don  Belianises  of  his  fancy  about  the  world.  Failing  this,  his 
latest  theory  of  Divine  government  seems  to  be  the  cudgel. 
Poets  have  xSung  all  manner  of  vegetable  loves  ;  Petrarch  has 
celebrated  the  laurel,  Chaucer  the  daisy,  and  Wordsworth 
the  gallows-tree ;  it  remained  for  the  ex-pedagogue  of  Eccle- 
fechan  to  become  the  volunteer  laureate  of  the  rod,  and  to 
imagine  a  world  created  and  directed  by  a  divine  Dr.  Busby. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  learned 
something  to  his  advantage  by  living  a  few  years  in  the  democ- 
racy which  he  scoffs  at  as  heartily  a  priori  as  if  it  wore  the  dem- 
agogism  which  Aristophanes  derided  from  experience.  The 
Hero,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  understands  him,  was  a  makeshift  of  the 
past ;  and  the  ideal  of  manhood  is  to  be  found  hereafter  in  free 
communities,  where  the  state  shall  at  length  sum  up  and  ex- 
emplify in  itself  all  those  qualities  which  poets  were  forced 
to  imagine  and  typify  because  they  could  not  find  them  in  the 
actual  world. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the 
denouncer  of  shams,  the  preacher  up  of  sincerity,  manliness, 
and  of  a  living  faith,  instead  of  a  droning  ritual.  He  had 
intense  convictions,  and  he  made  disciples.  With  a  compass 
of  diction  unequalled  by  any  other  public  performer  of  the 
time,  ranging  as  it  did  from  the  unbooked  freshness  of  the 
Scottish  jKiasant  to  the  most  far-sought  phrase  of  literary 
curiosity,  with  humor,  pathos,  and  eloquence  at  will,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  found  eager  listeners  in  a  world  longing  for  a 
sensation,  and  forced  to  put  up  with  the  West-End  gospel  of 
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11  IVlhain."  If  not  ■  profound  thinker,  he  had  what  was  next 
best,  —  he  Felt  profoundly,  and  his  cry  came  out  of  the  depths. 
The  Ktem  Calvinism  of  his  early  training  was  rekindled  by  his 
imagination  to  the  old  fervor  of  Wishart  and  Brown,  and  bo- 
came  a  new  phenomenon  as  he  reproduced  it  subtilize*  1 
man  traoaceadentaliaaB  and  German  culture.  Imagination,  if 
it  lays  liold  of  a  Scotchman,  possesses  him  in  the  old  demoniac 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  hard  logical  nature,  if  the  Uebrew 
fire  once  gets  fair  headway  in  it,  burns  unquenchable  as  an 
anthracite  coal-mine.  But  to  utilize  these  sacred  heats,  to 
employ  them?  as  a  literary  man  is  always  tempted,  to  keep  the 
domestic  pot  a-boiling, — is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  Only  too  pos- 
sible, we  fear;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  is  an  example  of  it  If  the  lan- 
guid public  long  for  a  sensation,  the  excitement  of  making  one 
<mee  also  a  necessity  of  the  successful  author,  as  the  intel- 
tow  duller  and  the  old  inspiration  that  came 
unbidden  to  the  hare  garret  grows  shier  and  shier  of  the  i 
fortuble  parlor.  As  be  liimself  said  thirty  years  ago  of  Edward 
Irving,  M  Dxtoooscfoudy,  for  the  most  part  in  deep  unconscious- 
nets,  there  was  now  the  impossibility  to  livi*  neglected)  —  to 
walk  on  the  quiet  paths  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us.  Singu* 
\  must  henceforth  succeed  singularity,  0  foullest  Circean 
iglxt,  Ihon  poison  of  Popular  Applause!  madness  is  is 

ud  is  Bedlam  and  the  grave."     Mr.  Tarlyle 
a  kind  of  preacher  in  print.     His  fer- 
his  oddity  of  manner,  his  pugnacious  paradox,  drew  the 
crov  truth,  <>r,  at  any  rate*  the  faith  that  underlay  I 

all,  bro;  fitter  andiaaoe,  though  fewer.     But  the 

itpon   him;    he   must   attract,  be   in 

ing  but  revamp  his  bailing  things; 
i hi-  oddity  hi  Idcr,  tin*  paradoxes  more 

para  f  truth  I 

;  let  bin  ware 

of  n  it  till  it  turn  to  falsehood  on  his 

ritual.     Truth  \\\  for  of  <  Q  it, 

and 

him  who  would  n 

old  sincerity.     He  hat  b«  purely  liierai  v  D 
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cerued  about  what  he  says  than  about  how  he  shall  say  it 
best  ftdvtu  The  Muse  should  l>c  the  com  pan 

guide,  says  he  whom  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  pronoi 
of  tli i  i."     What  would  be  a  virtue 

a  vice  of  the  most  fatal  kind   in   the  teacher,  and,  alas 
we  should  say  it!  the  very  Draco  of  slut;  o  code 

tained  no  penalty  milder  than  capital  for  the  mast  harmless 
of  them,  has  become  at  last  something  very  like  a  sham  him- 
self.     Mr.  Carlyle  continues  to  be  a  voire  dying  in  the  wilder 
ness,  hut  no  longer  a  voice  with  any  earnest  convu 
it.     Hearing  him  rebuke  us  for  being  humbugs  aud   im 
lurs,  we  are  inclined  to  answer,  wiUi  the  ambassador  of  i 
II.,  when  liis  master  reproached  him  with  for  ubetaaeo 

in  ceremony,  "  Your  forgets  that  you  are  only  a  cere- 

mony yourself."     Ami  Mr.  Oarlyle'ti  ig,  moreover, « 

if  teaehijig  w  ;ill  it,  —  bell 

man,  whose  disciple  he  is,  condemned  as  the  *4  literature 
despair."      An   apostle   to  the  gentiles   might  far 

fruit  of  his   preaching ;    hut  of  what  avail  an  apostle  whe 
shouts   liis    to  down   the  inoulli   of  :»oor 

souls,  whom  he  Itively  assure  only  tl 

ble  to  got  out?    Mr,  Carlyle  lights  up  the  lanl 
ros  after  the  ship  is  already  rolling  between   i1  tie  of 

sea  and  the  grinders  of  the  reef.     It  is  very  brilliant,  and  its 
revolving  flashes  touch  the  crests  of  the  bn  ith  an  aw 

pietiircsquenesa J   but  in  so   desp 
Dr.  Syntax  might  be  pardoned  for  bei  He 

{ue.     The  Toryism  oJ  post 

that  of  Carlyle  is  far  more   dai 

need  from  a  deep  disdain  of  human  nati 
Drowning  has  drawn  a  beautiful  of  an  old  king  sit- 

at  the  gate  of  his  palace  to 
sunshine  of  that  past  which  never  existed  outside  a  pots 
brain.     It  is  the  sw  king  dreams  aUsol 

power  and  perfect  wisdom  in  one  supremo  ruler;  bn: 
pure  a  creation  of  human  want  and  weakness,  as  clear  a 
ness  of  mortal  limit  ness,  as  the  shoe 

•Wlfr  cloak  Of  darkness,  the  pur*- 

the  elixir  viUx.    It  is  the  natural  rftfagl  of  Imag 
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ttfl  impatient  of  our  blunders  and  shortcomings,  and, 
jrjvci.  lete  man,  all  would  submit  to  the  divine  right  of 

his  d  i.     But  alas!  to  every  the  most  fortunate  human 

birth  hobbles  up  that  malign  fairy  who  has  toon  forgotten,  with 
her  i  t  of  imperfection  !     So  far  as  our  experience  has 

\  it  has  bean  the  vuy  opposite  of  Mr.  CarlyhVs.  Instead 
q|  finding  man  disloyal  to  their  natural  leader,  nothing  has 
ever  seemed  to  us  m  touching  as  the  gladness  with  which  they 
follow  li  they  are  sure  they  have  found  him  at  last. 

But  ii  natural  leader  of  the  ideal  type  is  not  to  he  looked  for  nisi 
dignus  i  cfa*.     The  Divine  Forethought  had  beefi  cruel 

in  fti  one  for  every  petty  occasion,  and  thus  thwart isg 

in  all  inferior  men  that  priceless  gift  of  reason,  to  develop 
which,  and  to  make  it  one  with  free-will,  is  the  highest  use  of 
rienee  on  earth.  Mr,  Carlyle  was  hard  bestead  and 
very  far  gone  in  his  idolatry  of  mere  ptnek,  when  lie  was  driven 
to  cl.  iedrich  as  a  hero.     A  poet  —  and  Mr.  Carlyle  is 

nothing  else  —  is  unwise  who  yokes  Pegasus  to  a  prosaic  theme 
which  no  IbffOfl  of  wing  can  lift  from  the  dull  earth,  Charle- 
magne would  have  been  a  wiser  choice,  far  enough  En  the  past 
atment,  mora  manifestly  the  Siegfried  of  Anarchy, 
and  in  his  rude  nay  the  rcfounder  of  that  empire  which  is  the 
ideal  of  despotism  in  Hie  Western  world. 

Friedrich  was  doubtless  a  remarkable  man,  but  surely  very 
far  below  any  lofty  standard  of  heroic  greatness.  He  was  the 
Of  the  European  kings  who  could  look  upon  his  king- 
dom as  his  private  patrimony;  and  it  was  this  aetata  of  his,  this 
piece  of  property,  which  ha  so  obstinately  and  successfully  de- 
fended. He  had  no  idea  of  country  as  it  was  understood  hy  an 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  as  it  is  understood  hy  a  modern  Eng- 
<>r  American  ;  and  there  is  something  id  most  pitiful  in 
seeing  a  man  of  genius  like  Mr,  Carlyle  lighting  painfully  over 
agaii'  allies  of  the  last  century  whieh  settled  nothing  but 

the  continuance  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  while  he  saw  only 
t\\r  4*!hm  a  dirty  chimney  w  in  the  war  which  a  great 

nder  his  very  eyes  for  the  idea  of  nation- 
rature,  and  which  fixed,  let  us  hope 
forever,  a  boundary-line   on    the   map  of  history  and  man's 
toward  self-conscious  and   responsible  freedom. 
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The  true  historical  gonitis,  to  our  thinkii  i  on 

the  nobler  in  f  events  tliat  are  near  turn,  as  the  true 

poet  is  he  who  A  "  divine  in  the  casual;  and  wi 

what  suspect  the  depth  of  his  insight  into 

guise  the  godlike  of  to-day  under  thai  i  which  it 

alwa  Shall  m  linit  to  Mr,  that  a  man  ro*j 

look  on  an  heroic  age,  as  well  as  an  le  I  eyw 

of  a  valet,  as  ausappreci&tfre  certainly,  though  oof  so  ignoble! 
What  Goethe  says  of  a  great  poet,  that  he  must  be  a  <£& 
well  as  of  his  country,  n  aid  invereeh 

of  a  ureal  king.     He  should  be  a  citizen  of  hi*  country  as  wei 
as  of  his  age.     Fricdrieh  was  certainly  tl  in  it*  fullest 

sense  j  whether  he  was,  or  could  hav<  a  any 

■,  may  be  doubted.    The  man  who  spoke  and  wrote  French 
in  preference  to  his  mother-tongue,  who  x?tbf 

was  already  drawing  toward  Ins  fortieth  rati 

Ins  thirtieth,  and   LeefliDg  had  been  aire  u  hii 

grave,  could  yet  see  nothing  hut  barbari-  nnan  liter* 

hire,  had  little  of  the  old  Teutonic  fibre  in  his  nature.     Th* 
man  who  pronounced  the  Ntbetungec  Li  ortb  a  pinch 

of  priming,  had  little  conception  of  the  |  one  tradi- 

tions in   making  her  and  especially 

that  instinct  made  up  of  so  many  indi 

which  we  call  love  of  eountry.     Charlemagne,  when  he  caused 
the  old  songs  of  In-   people  to  he  gat"  ;ntD, 

i  truer 

doepor  politi  ..lit.     This  wa  >  the 

■what  narrow  limits  of  Friedrich'fl  nal  if  Mr. 

ease,  and  th 
an  air  of  being  the  plea  of  a  masterly  a  I 
of  »  was  mentially  hard,  tiimiv, 

and  Sis  popularity  will  go  for  little  « 

,  fabulouf 
up  tl  uid.     A  hluii  ti  shabby 

uniform,  a   I 

an  army  or 
-cess.    Morr 
more  easily  v  ward,  an 

y  kings  and  generala  than  by  oi 
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doubt  if  Friedrich  would  have  been  liked  as  a  private  person, 
or  even  as  an  un  -  l1  king.     He  apparently  attached  very 

few  people  to  himself,  fewer  even  than  his  brutal  old  Squire 
tern  of  a  father.     His  sister  Wilhelmina  is  perhaps  an 
perhaps,  for  we  do  not  know  how  much 
heroic  pftri   he  was  called  on  to  play  had  to  do  with  the 
tter.  and  whether  sisterly  pride  did  not  pass  even  with  fa 
If  for  BWteriy  affection.     Moreover  she  was  far  from  him;  and 
Mr*  Carl  vie  waves  aside,  in  his  generous  fashion,  some  rather 
keen  comments  of  hers  on  her  brother's  character  when  she 
visited  Berlin  after  he  had  become  king*     Indeed,  he  is  apt  to 
deal  rather  contemptuously  with  all  adverse  criticism  of  his 
W,   sympathize  with  his  impulse  in  this  respect,  agree- 
heartily  as  we  do  in  Chaucer's  scorn  of  those  who  u  gladlte 
Ln  to  the  baser  end''  in  such  matters.     But  wo  are  not 
quite  sure  if  this  be  a  safe  method  with  rlio  historian.     He 
t  doubtless  be  the  friend  of  his  hero  if  he  would  under- 
stand him,  but  he  must  be  more  the  friend  of  truth  if  he  would 
understand  history.     Mr.  Carlyle*s  passion  for  truth  is  intense, 
as  b*  but  it  is  that  of  a  lover  for  his  mistress. 

He  would  have  her  all  to  himself,  and  has  I  lover's  conviction 
able,  or  even  lit,  to  Appreciate  her  but  himself. 
Iocs  well  to  despise  the  tittle-tattle  of  vulgar  minds,  but 
iy  should  not  ignore  all  testimony  on  the  o  le.     For 

.  wi*  think  it  not   unimportant   that  Goethe's   friend 
u  not  incapable  of  admiration,  and  who  had  served 
so  as  an  officer  of  Friedrich"  B  guard,  should 
<\  him  u  the  tyrant*" 

the  family  of  his  hero  down  from 

u  the  picturesque  chiaroscuro  of  the  Middle 

it  w:ir  an  able  and  above  all  Jootch 

n  of  th  which  implies  thrift  and  an  eye  to  the 

lrjiiro  or  ohief  end  erf  man  b 
rid.     Friedrich,  inheriting 
<s  driven,  pa 
var.     He  did  90, .with  the  success  to 

>  titer  to  the 
many  proofs  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  groat  general  without 
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a  spark  of  that  diving  fire  which  we  call  genius,  and  that 
fortune  in  war  results  from  the  sam-  I   and  us* 

bending  temper  which  lead  to  the  san  peaoefid 

professions.  Friedrich  had  certainly  more  of  the  tonipermmeBl 
of  genius  than  Marlborough  or  Wellington ;  hut  ol* 

yond  modern  instances,  fan  with  the  itiasm 

nil  of  Napoleon,  nor  attract  us  with  the  climbing  infer 

of  Tureuiic.     To  compare  him  with  r  Carsar  werr 

inl,     The  kingship  that  was  in  him,  ich   won  Mr 

Carlyle  to  be  his  biographer,  is  that  of  will  rapid  tod 

itlcss  command.      For  organization  he  bad  a   maaterijr  fed- 
ent ;  hut  he  could  not  apply  it  to  the  arts  of  pe  li  becacu* 

he  wanted  experience  and   i  u  (if  th* 

battle-held  will  not  serve  in  made  d  by  uaJ* 

nral  laws  of  growth.     11  had  a  coarse 

soldier's  contempt  for  all  civil  distinction,  her  uiiwn 

of  a  wise  king,  or  even  of  a  prudent  one.     li 
of  Hofrath  on  the  husband  of  a  woman  with  who  "*oef 

Walrave  is  living  in  what  Mr,  Carlyle  justly  calls  M  brutish 
polygamy,"  and  this  at  Walravo's  request,  on  the  ground  thai 
***  general's  drab  ought  to  haw  i  her  nam         Mr. 

Carlyle  murmurs  in  a  mild  parenthes  'V* 

this  n  !  (Vol  111,  p.  559*)  This  is  his  usual  way  of  treating 
unpleasant  matters,  sidling  by  with  a  ^hrug  of 

shoulders      Not  that  he  ever  wilfully  suppresses  ai 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  than 

way  In  which,  while  he  seems  to  paint  a  i  r  with  aU 

disagreeable  trai  -.  nay 

almost  our  liking.    Th  ispicuously  t 

of  Priedrich's  father ;  and  i 

drich  bimeelf  attractive  is  i  |  with  us 

the  i  not  th 

ii  oompa  iccessfUla 

a  litera  Nor  do  ropon 

iv  long,  h  made  up  of  th  >ns  o 

battles  to  read  which  seems  even  more  difficult  than  to  hat 

won  th  If,  more    :  JTcre 

I 
tiau  in  of  a  00  rger  in  its  propoi 
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tions  and  significant  in  its  results.  The  interest,  moreover, 
flags  decidedly  toward  the  close,  where  the  reader  cannot  help 
the  author  loses  breath  somewhat  painfully  under 
the  effort  of  so  prolonged  a  course.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  evidently 
voted  to  his  task  a  labor  that  may  be  justly  called  prodigious. 
Not  only  has  be  sifted  all  the  German  histories  and  memoirs, 
but  has  visited  every  battle-field,  and  <l  ihem  with  an  eyo 

•untry  that  is  without  rival  among  historians.     The  book 
Ltly  an  abridgment  of  even  more  abundant  collections, 
and  yefl  as  ir  the  matter  overburdens  the  work.     It  is 

a  bundle  of  lively  episodes  rather  than  a  continuous  narrative. 
In  this  respect  it  contrasts  oddly  with  the  coneinnity  of  his 
own  earlier  Life  of  Schiller,  But  the  episodes  are  lively,  the 
humor  and  pathos  spring  from  a  profound  nature,  the  sketches 
of  character  are  masterly,  the  seizure  of  every  picturesque  inci- 
dent infallible,  and  the  literary  judgments  those  of  a  thorough 
lar  and  critic.  There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  amusing 
yurgation  of  Dryasdust  and  his  rubbish-heaps,  the  usual  as- 
sumption  of  <  and  tin*  usual  certainty  of  the  lively 

French  lath*  of  being  always  in  the  right;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  little  of  Dryasdust's  plodding  exactness  would 
hare  saved  FboqQ  aare  of  the  imprisonment  to  which 

Mr.  Carlyle  condemn*  him,  would  have  referred  us  t 

i  to  Voltaire  for  the  character  of  the  broti 

.  and  would   have  kept  clear  of  a  certain  ludicrous 

jv   of  the  name  Antwerp,  nut  to  mention  some  other 

trilling  slips  of  the  like  nature.      In  conclusion,  aft  g,  as 

most,  that  "The  History  of  Friedrieh   11    called 

"  is  a  book  to  be  read  in  with  more  n 

lian  tube  read  through,  after  declaring  that  it  is  optD 

to  all  maimer  of  criticism,  especially  in  point  of  mural  pttipoee 

lancy,  we  must  admit  with  thankfulness,  that  it  has  the 

one  |  lerit  of  being  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  every 

quality  of  a  great  po  pi  that  supreme  one  of  rhythm 

fell  matter  and  manner  to  harmonious  propor- 

and  that  where  it  is  good,  it  is  good  as  only  genius  knows 

how  to  be. 


and 
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Art.  VI.  —  1.  Diplomatic  Correspondence  for  the  Yean  1881, 

1862, 1863,  and  1864.    Washington.     9  vols.     8vo. 
2.  Documents  relating  to  Mexican  Affairs.     1862,  1863,  aai 

1865.     Washington.     3  vols.    8vo. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  Secretary  Sewiri 
then  a  United  States  Senator,  in  a  speech  which  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  its  masterly  grasp  of  the  slavery  problem,  met 
the  threats  of  Southern  disunionists  with  the  warning,  that, 
if  they  should  bring  on  civil  war,  a  violent  but  complete  eman- 
cipation of  the  negro  race  would  follow,  and  that  the  day  whea 
the  fountains  of  popular  contentment  should  be  broken  op 
would  bring  forth  the  highest  illustration  of  the  excellence  of 
our  system  of  government.  "  Then  it  will  be  seen/9  said  he, 
"  how  calmly,  how  firmly,  how  nobly  a  great  people  can  ad 
in  preserving  their  Constitution,  —  whom  4love  of  country 
moveth,  example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,  emulation 
quickeneth,  and  glory  exalteth.'" 

In  the  revolution  through  which  we  have  lately  passed,— 
wherein  Mr.  Seward  himself  has  borne  no  light  part,  —  these 
words  have  proved  prophetic ;  and  not  only  is  the  land  freed 
from  a  social  curse,  but  popular  institutions  have  endured  the 
severest  test,  and  come  forth  from  the  contest  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, without  the  loss  of  a  single  prerogative.  De  Tocqueville's 
theory  that  democracy  is  incapable  of  sustained  effort  stands 
controverted  by  an  historical  fact ;  and  while  similar  struggles 
to  our  own  have  generally  resulted  in  anarchy  or  military 
despotism,  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  law-loving  people  grow- 
ing wiser  as  the  strife  grows  hotter,  becoming  revolutionists  in 
self-defence,  drawing  upon  their  resources  with  care  and  mod- 
eration, now  following  up  an  advantage,  now  retrieving  an 
error,  patient  in  tribulation  and  magnanimous  in  the  flush  of 
victory,  —  all  this  has  been  reserved  for  America  and  for  these 
latter  days. 

The  foreign  no  less  than  the  domestic  policy  of  President 
Lincoln  was  marked  by  certain  leading  traits, —  patience,  good 
judgment,  forbearance  almost  unparalleled,  and  a  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  republican   principles  which  could    not  be 
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shaken.  Those  who  look  for  subtil  tics,  finesse,  and  strategical 
combinations,  such  as  are  too  often  displayed  on  the  chessboard 
of  European  polities,  will  be  disappointed,  The  late  adminis- 
tration, in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations,  chose  to  consider 
that  governments  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  morality  as 
individuals.  The  spirit  manifested  was  frank,  generous,  and 
consistent.  The  policy  was  simple  and  thoroughly  American, 
btfied  upon  the  Jeffersouian  maxim  of  good  faith  and  hoi 
friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none.  Of 
necessity  it  was  a  defensive  policy;  and  while  some  important 
treaties  were  negotiated,  its  chief  merit  is  not  in  what  it  devel- 
oped, but  in  what  it  prevented.  It  was,  however,  the  policy 
for  ti  and  if  the  national  pride  was  sometimes  wounded, 

ibe  country's  honor  was  never  surrendered. 

We  purpose  in  this  article  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  lead- 
ing points  In  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  late  Rebellion,  as 
illustrated  in  the  volumes  of  correspondence  issued  by  the 
State  Department.  Diplomacy  is  not  a  favorite  word  with 
Americans,  eager  for  results  and  impatient  of  delays;  and  we 
are  apt  to  consider  the  management  of  foreign  relations  as  a 
system  of  political  chicanery,  a  science  of  prudent  delays 
adopted  by  nations  seeking  to  outwit  one  another  while  each 
pursues  its  p  iemes  of  aggrandizement.     That  this  is  a 

partial  and  illiberal  view  of  the  subject  need  not  here  be  ar- 
gued:  but  no  candid  person  can  read  these  volumes  without 
feelt:  "lie  history  of  our  foreign  relations  during  the  last 

i'ly  identified  with  the  cause  of  civilization, — 
nerica's  complete  vindication  pronounced  before 
the  membled  powers  of  the  earth,  that  most  solemn  of  hu- 
man tribunals.  We  should  feel  proud  of  the  record.  It  ex- 
hibits an  and  com  manship.  And 
ider  that  from  the  outset  the  two  leading 
n  of  En  Jons  of  our  growth  and  hostile  to  demo 
sted  iu  a  course  of  action  wbi  I  at 
our  dissolution ;  that  they  concerted  schemes  for  the  encour- 
ajjtn  >yal,  so  far  as  might  conduce  to  tins  result ; 
that                            .  were  for  Con 

pone  the  iju  ognition,  and  to  respect  a  blockade 

not  at  all  times  complete,  from  which  thev  1  greatly; — 
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when  we  consider  that  a  single  indr 

spatch  arrogant  or  tamely  submissive  in  ghl  liaft 

involved    us    in    a    bopdesfl    war;     that   no    i  oily    was 

afforded  them  of  intervention,  either  as  08  or  II* 

der  the  guise  of  a  friendly  mediation  :  that  as  nmi train  tter 
held  to  observance  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,   and  it 
):i>t   oompelled   to   withdraw   their  concession  «vUiguna^ 

rights   and   to  acknowledge   the   supremacy  of  l\  -ti  of 

these  States,  —  surely  the  foreign  policy  -  i  Lincoln 

may  be  pronounced  no  less  successful  than  houorai 

When  President  Lincoln's  term  commenced,  our  f.inagi 
relations  were  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  all  things  M*emed  liastee* 
ing  to  destruction.     The  friends  of  abroad  ware 

lukewarm  and  divided,  while  the  net  leracy  waa  vigor- 

ously urging  its  claims.  Influential  partisans  of  the  latter  bid 
already  been  secured  in  England  and  Fra&oe,  The  insu 
expected  material  assistance  from  abroad ;  and  with  the 
viction  that  cotton  was  king,  they  appealed  not  altogether  in 
vain  to  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  our  commercial  rirak 
Our  new  tariff,  already  unpopular  in  England  and  France*  wi* 
made  doubly  odious  through  their  efforts.  The  new  President 
was  assailed  with  coarse  abuse  and  ridicule,  as  the  vulgar  leader 
of  a  root-and-branch  party*    The  moa  tendencies  of  lb* 

hern  planters  found  favor  with  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  aad 
their  doctrines  of  Secession  and  State  Rights  had  been  so  gen- 
erally aooeptod  that  the  sources  of  public  opinion  were  poi- 
soned. Meantime  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agent*  of  the 
United   States  were   remiss   in  their  dtt<  »mo   secretly 

favored   the   Confederate*  liffcreuc* 

scarcely  less  injurious  to  the   national  cause 
Minister  to  France,  and  Mr,  Preston,  to 
IftttGO)  in  their  official  despatches,  to  warn  th 
threats,  against  what   they    termed   "  coercion  "  ;    whih 
former,  aa  there  is  reason  to  believe,  wan  treacherous  enough 
to  lend  his  official  In  t  J  u  procuring  arms  to  be  need 

rj  purees. 
entire  change  was  made  in  eign   op; 

under  the  new  administration;  and  although  the  leu 
sions  were  filled  before  the  neceaait;  il  war  bad 


Mr.   I 
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with 
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mined  the  President's  policy,  an  important  change  has 

o  been  made.  The  nation  was  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
ard  as  Secretary  of  State.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  stands  deservedly  first  among  our  minis- 
tors,  and  has  attained  the  highest  diplomatic  honors.  Mr.  Day- 
ton performed  his  duties  with  dignity  and  ability  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Corwin,  by  reason  of  his  course  In  Congress 
relative  to  the  last  war,  had  a  strong  personal  hold  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  Mexican  people.  Some  of  the  less  important 
missions  were  admirably  conducted.  Nor  should  the  consuls 
at  Liverpool  and  London  he  forgotten,  who  watched  with  sleep- 
less vigilance  the  British  privateers  and  collected  important 
information  as  to  their  movements* 

The  instructions  issued  by  Mr.  Seward  to  the  new  ministers 
set  forth  the  general  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  our  government.  The  Union  at  all  hazards  was 
the  key-note  of  this  policy.  The  idea  of  a  dissolution,  or 
even  of  a  compromise,  was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  announced  that  the  chief  duty  of  our  diplomatic 
agents  would  be  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Rebels  abroad. 
nations  were  to  be  assured  of  our  determination  and 
ability  to  maintain  our  own  cause  without  their  assistance.  So 
long  as  they  should  abstain  from  encouraging  the  insurgents, 
we  desired  and  courted  their  alliance,  but  they  could  not  favor 
our  enemies  and  remain  our  friends.  The  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy between  North  and  South,  as  though  it  was  a  question 
admitting  of  argument,  were  not  to  be  discussed ;  and  that 
strength  might  not  be  wasted  on  side  issues,  the  topic  of 
slavery  was  to  he  avoided.  Some  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  continuance  of  this  Union  were  sug- 
gested, especially  with  reference  to  England  and  France;  but 
no  promises  of  special  favors  were  held  out  as  arguments  for 
our  side.  As  to  the  dissatisfaction  existing  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  turiff,  it  might  be  said,  that,  if  ruinous  to  her 
interests,  it  was  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  us  as  well,  and  that 
after  all  a  tariff  could  ea  y  Congress  whom 

change  should   be  shown  d<?  Above  all,  the  duty  of 

generous  forbearance  was  urged ;  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Union  were  directed  not  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  ha 

tol.  cil  —  no.  211.  29 
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b,  or  even  of  impatience,  concerning  their  misguided 
toymen.  "If  the  scourge  of  civil  war  for  the  first  tine  i 
history  must  fell  upon  oar  country  during  the  term  of  tta 
administration,"  is  the  admirable  language  of  Secretary  Sw- 
ard to  Mr.  Adams,  "that  calamity  will  then  have  come  throat 
the  agency,  not  of  the  government,  but  of  those  who  rial 
have  chosen  to  be  its  armed,  open,  and  irreconcilable  eneaia; 
and  the  President  will  not  suffer  himself  to  doubt  that,  wta 
the  value  of  the  imperilled  Union  shall  be  brought  in  that  few 
fill  manner  home  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  they  will,  with  an  unanimity  that  shall  vindicrie 
their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,  rise  up  and  save  it."  * 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  France  were  from  1h» 
first  of  absorbing  importance.  The  former  saw  in  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  the  possible  annihilation  of  her  oommerait 
rival,  and,  with  "  Divide  and  conquer  "  for  her  motto,  shape! 
her  course  accordingly.  The  latter,  projecting  brilliant  i 
of  conquest,  and  aiming  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the 
continent,  pursued,  but  with  far  more  stealth  and  caution,  a  n- 
ilar  policy.  Had  either  of  these  nations  manifested  a  just  aad 
liberal  spirit,  civil  war  might  have  been  speedily  crushed,  sad 
certainly  some  of  its  greatest  evils  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  although  we  had  maintained  peaceful  relations  with  them 
for  half  a  century,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  their  moitl 
support  would  be  wanting.  The  Confederates  drew  u  the  very 
breath  of  life  "  (as  Mr.  Adams  termed  it)  from  the  belief  of  a 
speedy  recognition  and  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  Earl  Bos- 
sell  and  M.  Thouvenel.  The  disposition  of  the  former  to  hold 
unofficial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  commissioners,  and 
the  secret  engagement  between  France  and  England  to  act  to- 
gether in  American  affairs,  of  which  other  European  powers 
were  notified,  indicated  a  hostile  spirit  even  before  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  note  of  war  sounded^  however,  before 
that  policy  of  neutrality  was  proclaimed  .which  has  since  proved 
fruitful  of  disaster.  Great  Britain  led  off,  France  followed ; 
Spain  and  most  of  the  smaller  European  powers  brought  up 
.the  rpar.    They  neither  waited  for  official  information  of  the 
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kadd,  nor  allowed  our  ministers  time  to  present  their  cre- 

and  explain  the  purposes  of  the  now  administration. 

ad  to  welcome  an  insurgent  faction,  struggling  to 

perpetuate  the  worn-out  system  of  negro  slavery,  before  it 

exhibited  an  armed  vessel  on  the  ocean,  or  achieve}  :1  single 

ave  that  of  starving  into  surrender  a  handful  of  brave 

who  would  not  betray  their  country's  flag.     The  practical 

effect  of  this  policy  was  to  encourage  Rebel  depredations  on 

in,  to  resolve  the  war  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of 

Union  into  a  mere  contention  of  two  parties,  and  to  pro- 

n  the  high  seas  under  the  name  of  privateering. 

President  Lincoln  pressed  earnestly,  whenever  there  was  an 

opportunity,  for  the  withdrawal   of  the  belligerent  rights  so 

hastily  and   so   unjustly  conferred ;    but   Great   Britain   and 

Frai  1  not  yield,  until  Grant  had  given  the  death-blow 

to  the  R<  ;  and  even  then,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 

such  qualifications  as  allowed  the  Shenandoah  to 

harass  American   shipping  for  months  after  the   restoration 

of  peace. 

In  another  point  of  view  this  conduct  was  extraordinary. 
By  their  accession  to  the  convention  of  Paris  these  two  nations 
bad  committed  themselves  to  the  abolition  of  privateering,  as 
a  pr  utrary  to  the  spirit  of  civilized  warfare.     But  with 

fucIi  ions  of  humanity  they  countenanced  and  encour- 

aged an  application  of  the  old  ml  I  example  harsh  and 

Dt  It  is  true  that  our  government,  under  Presidents 
Pierce  and  Buchanan,  had  not  acceded  to  this  convention  ;  but 
Secretary  Seward,  on  receiviug  intelligence  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  anticipated  foreign  complications  which  the  Reb- 
els would  seek  in  every  method  to  turn  to  their  advantage,  and 
1  our  mi  to  resume  negotiations,  with  the  view 

of  making  the  United  States  a  party  to  the  new  principles  of 
international  law;  but  Great  Britain  and  France  refused  to 
admit  our  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  —  which  would  have 
bound  ti  kid  in  BW!  from  the 

ocean,  —except  with  the  distinct  stipulation  that  its  provisions 
should  hare  no  beaii  at  or  indirect,  upon  the  war  then 

existing.     11  and  simultaneously  with 

tliis  failure  on  our  part  the  work  of  the  Southern  cruisers 
began. 
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The  relations  of  the  United  State*  with  Great  Britain  dar- 
ing the  Rebellion  have  boon  so  fully  discussed,  that  wo  ma, 
in  considering  them,  to  be  entering  territory  already  occupied 
Earl  Russell's  diplomacy  exhibited  little   reserve,   while  d* 
pulse  of  the  English  nation  was  steadily  held  hv  Uau, 

and  each  vibration  promptly  recorded.  Bound  to  us  by  tie 
of  a  common  lineage,  language,  and  literature,  Great  Britiii 
nevertheless  chose  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  of  cm?  onU£ 
onists*  Privateers  were  sheltered  in  the  British  colonial  parte, 
while  other  nations  excluded  them.  The  British  pre**  ns 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  Secessionists ;  Mockndo-rannug 
was  almost  exclusively  a  British  diversion,  the  risks  being  tak« 
by  British  insurance  companies  ;  British  a  vested  in 

the  Southern  loans;  British  subjects  in  the  United  State*  am 
Rebel  agents  and  emissaries  ;  British  merchants  furnished  tot 
munition  and  supplies.  More  than  this.  Great  Britain  ra 
for  two  years  the  naval  base  of  Rebel  operations.     Pi  relic*] 

sels  built  and  equipped  in  British  ports,  and  manned 
British  gunners,  issued  forth  one  by  one  and  roamed  at  larp 
tipou  the  ocean  to  prey  upon  our  com;  m  anchoring 

in  a  Southern  harbor,  and  never  bringing  in  their  car* lures  for 
judicial  proceedings.  While  the  national  cause  appeared  to 
fUter,  the  clamor  was  loud  for  intervention  ;  when  each  aca 
oaiaptlgn  brought  fresh  hopes  ot  »,  the  cry  was  fainter 

when  the  glorious  victories  of  Gettysburg,  Vickbsurgf  and 
Hudson  were  announced,  it  finally  died  away. 

The  late  administration  has  sometimes  been   ceiiMired 
holding  out  false  hopes  as   to  tl  y  termination  of 

war;  and  more  especially  have  the  M  ninety-days**  prvdici 
of  Secretary  Seward  exposed  him  to  reproach  and  ridicule. 
So  far  as  the  published  volumes  of  correspondence  shorn,  audi 
announcements  were  husrd  upon  ngency  that 

and  France  should  discountenance  the  schemes  of  the  invar- 
Granting,  however,  tfa  military  strength  of 
Rebellion  was  underrated, — -which  is  simply  to  admit  that 

■Uible, —  it  no  ruhted  m  hot  her  anything  short  of  ibso 

lute  faith  in  our  ultimate  success  would  have  brought  about 
our  ultimate  triumph.  }fOU€   vulenitrr.      Ottr 

strength  lay  in  our  confidence  of  Lord  Bacon,  if  we 
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mistake  not,  regards  it  as  the  maxim  of  a  wise  statesman  in 
i  of  danger  to  lead  the  people  from  hope  to  hope.  Would 
America  have  undertaken  with  zeal  the  salvation  of  this  Union, 
believing  that  the  contest  would  last  four  weary  and  painful 
years?  Or  would  Europe  have  hovered  in  anxiety  over  the 
battle-field  so  long,  and  not  pounced  down  upon  her  coveted 
prey? 

Twice  were  matters  brought  to  a  crisis  between  the  two 
countries :  first,  by  Earl  Russell  after  the  capture  of  Mason 
mild  Slidell ;  secondly,  by  Secretary  Seward,  when  that  decision 
was  rendered  in  the  Alexandra  case  which  practically  annulled 
the  Enlistment  Act,  and  protected  the  equipment  of  hostile  ves- 
sels in  neutral  ports. 

The  skill  with  which  our  government  handled  so  delicate 
a  topic  of  controversy  as  the  Trent  affair,  and  turned  Great 
Britain's  weapon  against  herself,  has  called  forth  the  general 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration.  If  ever  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  was  golden,  it  was  at  that  moment  when  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  arrived  in  port  with  the  Rebel  envoys*  The  spon- 
taneous impulse  of  the  people,  already  sensitive  to  English 
affronts,  was  to  adopt,  without  regard  to  consequences,  an  act 
appeal  m  ly  to  the  sentiment  of  national  pride  by  its 

very  audacity.     Congress  was  in  session,  and  the  House  of 
utatives  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  commander 
into.     Statesmen  were  carried  away  by  their 
1st  of  the  general  excitement     But,  uninflu- 
rejndioe  or  passion,  the  President  and  Secretary 
late  stood  firm.     The  ground  was  calmly  surveyed,  and 
abject  viewed  in  its  future  as  well  as  its  present  bearings. 
There  was  no  necessity  of  raising  a  point  of  honor ;  nothing 
bad  been  said  or  done  to  commit  the  government;  the  recreant 
Uta-orrant  of  diplomacy  were  to  be  held  in  <  until 

ase  was  decided,  and  principles  of  international  law  should 
determine  our  course  of  action.  Were  Mason  and  Slidell  in- 
dud  ys  under  the  term  "contraband  of  wur," 

and  I  apture?     Granting  that  such  was  the 

case,  was  the  i  of  their  capture  justifiable?     Was  not 

the   i  cb  strenuously  resisted  by  Anttlii 

Would  our  ii  incrcial  power  be  promoted  bj  the 
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adoption  of  a  precedent  which  allows  a  belligerent 
to  settle  questions  of  confiscation  on  the  deck  of  a  neutral 
steamer?  If  not,  was  it  wise  to  plunge  into  a  foreign  to, 
while  the  national  resources  were  strained  iu  suppressing  do- 
mestic insurrection  ?  Such  were  the  considerations,  and  the 
conclusion  was  irresistible.  "  If  I  decide  this  case  in  few 
of  my  own  government,"  wrote  Secretary  Seward  in  tfaaX 
remarkable  letter  which  proclaimed  the  liberation  of  the  pris- 
oners, "I  must  disavow  its  most  cherished  principles,  tad 
reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential  policy.  The  country 
cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  those  principles  and 
adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself."  * 

Had  President  Lincoln,  catching  the  breeze  of  popular  favor, 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Great  Britain,  and  gone  to  war  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  a  false  sense  of  national  honor,  the  con- 
sequences must  have  been  disastrous.  All  Europe  protested 
against  the  seizure  of  the  Trent  as  illegal,  —  which  fact,  how- 
ever, was  not  known  at  the  time  of  his  decision,  and  had  no 
influence  upon  it.  Southern  disloyalists,  according  to  their 
historian,  Mr.  Pollard,  looked  upon  the  Trent  affair  as  a  spe- 
cial dispensation,  and  their  friends  in  Congress,  under  the  load 
of  Vallandigham,  attempted  to  force  a  war  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. But  pursuing  the  path  of  safety,  the  administration 
brought  to  its  support  the  sober  second-thought  of  the  people. 
Europe,  so  far  from  looking  upon  this  decision  as  a  weak  surren- 
der, accepted  it  as  the  strongest  indication  of  our  good  judgmeut 
and  honest  intentions.  In  Great  Britain  there  was  a  tempo- 
rary reaction  in  our  favor.  The  opponents  of  the  Union  were 
baffled ;  the  question  of  recognition  was  postponed ;  and  the 
North  found  time  for  developing  its  resources.  The  British 
government  stood  committed  to  a  precedent  which  tended  to 
restrain  the  proverbial  tendencies  of  England  on  the  ocean; 
while  America  gave  more  convincing  proof  than  ever  before 
that  the  difficult  lesson  of  self-government  had  been  mastered- 

Our  second  crisis  came  nearly  two  years  later.  There  was 
then  a  better  feeling  in  the  British  community.  The  war  to 
suppress   insurrection  had  in  the  fulness  of  time   become  a 
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moral  revolution ;  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  the  Union  with 
its  Constitution  unchanged  and  unimpaired  had  been  slowly 
abandoned ;  and  freedom  was  at  length  inscribed  on  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Republic.  This  change  of  policy  was  not  without 
its  effects  on  a  nation  which  had  professed  a  stolid  indifference 
to  the  merits  of  the  original  controversy,  and  had  stigmatized 
the  war  ou  our  part  as  a  contest  for  empire,  taking  the  view 
that  a  certain  number  of  States  sought  to  be  released  from 
a  burdensome  compact,  while  the  others  would  not  suffer  them 
to  depart  in  peace.  The  decree  of  emancipation  called  out  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  reform, — a  party  always  strong  and 
rigorous ;  and  numerous  addresses  of  sympathy  were  issued 
by  the  anti-slavery  societies  and  trades1  unions  in  England, 
and  forwarded  to  President  Lincoln  through  Mr.  Adams,  The 
poorer  classes  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  home  in  the  New 
World;  and  emigration  was  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
tliis  government  as  part  of  the  regenerating  work  of  its  new 
career*  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry,  which,  despite  its  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  leaned  to  the  popular  and  liberal  side,  now  soft- 
ened its  tone,  and  a  better  spirit  toward  the  United  States 
was  indicated  in  the  spring  of  1863  by  Earl  Russell's  speeches 
in  Parliament,  and  still  more  by  the  seizure  of  the  Alexandra, 
But  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  by  no  means  sat- 
isfactory. It  was  now  our  turn  to  complain.  We  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  British  neutrality,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  bringing  home  to  our  merchants  the  news  of  some 
fresh  spoliation  on  the  high  seas.  American  shipping  was  seek- 
ing protection  under  a  foreign  flag.  Congress  bad  authorized 
it  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  promptly  instructed  to  present  the  Alabama 
claim-  to  (be  British  government,  and  to  press  them  discreetly  ; 

Ear)  Russell  ted  all  responsibility  for  our  wrongs. 

ilthy  and  conservative  classes  were  still  bitterly  hostile. 

Confederate  loan  had  been  entirely  taken  up  by 

privateers  wore  on  the  stocks,  and  the  Laird 
com  »le  iron  rams  for  operations  against 

Nor:  M.     In  kftst  a  violent  party,  under  Mr. 

Roc^  aght  to  compel  the  immediate  recognition  of  the 

Southern  Confederacy.     The  Alabama  controversy  had  drawn 
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out  the  suggestion  from  the  British   Secretary*  thai   mat 
amendments  might  be  made  so  as  to  render  the  enl 

of  the  two  countries  more  effective;  but  -ocrel 

Seward  acceded  to  the  proposal,  it  appeared  that  the 
Chancellor  considered  the  present  act  already  safllofai 
that  the  Cabinet  would  consent  to  no  change.  Five  months 
later,  a  fitting  commentary  upon  this  vacillating  conduct  wu 
furnished  by  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Alexandra  case,  to  the  effect  that  fitting  sols  and 

selling  them  for  hostile  purposes  was  no  breach  of  the  I 
ment  Act.  This  last  piece  of  jugglery  was  not  to  be  endured. 
The  tide  of  military  success  had  turned  in  our  favor ;  and  fc 
retary  Seward  now  plainly  declared,  that,  if  the  •  Alexandre 
doctrine  should  be  sustained  in  the  higher  court,  one  of  two 
things  remained,  —  either  that  Great  Britain  should  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  existing  laws  by  additional  legislation,  or  thai  the 
United  States  would  protect  its  commerce  ag  pool 

armed  cruisers  as  against  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy, 
and  would  claim  and  insist  upon  indemnity  for  its  injuria*.* 

This  last  appeal,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  announcement 
of  the  July  victories,  and  the  perilous  situation  of  European 
politics,  brought  the  Palmerston  Ministry  to  a  better  compre- 
hension of  its  duties.  Henceforth  there  was  a  disposition  Id 
maintain  neutral  obligations,  and  avoid  rupture  with  a  govern- 
ment which  had  so  formidable  a  navy  to  enforce  its  demand. 
The  tone  of  Parliament  changed,  The  iron  rams  were  detain**! 
by  order  of  the  crown,  and  held  for  trial.  But  in  the  court* 
justice  was  not  swift-footed.  The  Alexandra  case,  like  a 
wounded  snake,  dragged  its  slow  length  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  lost  in  its  own  convolutions;  and  to  relieve 
themselves  of  a  dilemma,  the  officers  of  government  wens 
obliged  to  purchase  the  iron-clads.  Only  one  ca*c«  that  of  the 
Pampero,  was  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  Scotch 
courts,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  actually  pronounced. 
The  struggle  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  me:  on  tht 

weaker  side  to  do  all  the  mischief  possible;  and  while  the 
rescue  of  Semmes  at  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama  mad  the  ! 
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Albans  raid,  showed  that  British  friendship  was  the  result  of 
expediency  rather  than  conviction,  the  danger  of  foreign  war 
was  over. 

That  sort  of  tuissrz-faire  policy  which  the  Palmerstou  Min- 
istry early  adopted  in  American  matters,  and  which  indirectly 
abetted  the  enemies  of  this  Union,  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  late  displayed  in  suppressing  Feni- 
an  ism.  No  one  <:;m  doubt  that  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Enlistment  Act  would  have  prevented  England  from  beeon 
the  modern  rival  of  the  Barbary  powers;  and  in  spite  of  a 
jealous  aristocracy,  avaricious  traders,  and  obsequious  judges, 
the  Southern  cause  would  have  withered  for  want  of  root.  It 
is  the  duty  of  neutral  nations  to  protect  their  good  fuith  against 
the  efforts  of  all  ill-disposed  subjects;  and  if  a  conviction  cannot 
always  be  procured,  prompt  legal  prosecution  will  sometimes 
clear  the  atmosphere  wonderfully*  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  at  its  height,  and  Minister  Genet,  with  the  prestige  of 
bis  government  to  aid  him,  undertook  to  launch  privateers  from 
American  ship-yards  against  the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas, 
Washington  resented  it  as  a  national  insult.  ki  Is  the  Minuter 
of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  government 
at  defiance  with  impunity  ?"  was  his  indignant  exclamation* 
Not  long  after,  he  signed  a  treaty  which  provided  indemnity 
for  the  I  iiined  by  Great  Britain  through  the  reinisv 

of  subordinate  officers,  deeming  it  not  derogatory  to  his  coun- 
B  dignity  to  remove  a  blemish  from  its  fair  name.  How 
lias  this  conduct  been  rewarded  ?  British  neutrality  during 
the  Rebellion  was  a  gilded  fraud.  There  was  no  strong  arm  to 
interpose  the  law  between  popular  sympathy  and  public  duty* 
Jud  j  tvariahly  inspired  by  the  desires  of  the 

hour.  Our  minister  and  consuls  made  the  complaints,  collect- 
ed the  evidence,  and  put  the  wheels  of  justice  in  motion  ;  the 
crown  the  customs  commit  — whose  "wilful 

blindness  and  credulous  partiality  "  were  well  understood  by 
Mr.  Adams, —  the  judiciary  ilcrposed  delays  and 

ped;  The  United  States,  in  such  cases  as  the  Tl 

ind  Labuan,  manifested  respect  for  the  principles 
of  international  law,  even  when  it  conBicted  with  our  interests; 
but  Great  Britain  Bllde  her  own  opinion  her  law,  and,  blindly 
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pursuing  a  selfish  policy,  founded  her  justification  on  the 
maxim, "  The  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  or,  as  modern  authority 
has  it, "  Her  Majesty's  government  are  the  sole  custodians  of 
their  own  honor.9' 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  Alabama  controversy,  be- 
cause it  has  been  exhausted  by  others,  and  is  well  understood 
by  our  readers.  Mr.  Adams  has  ably  argued  the  case  for  this 
government ;  and  the  British  nation  can  hardly  suffer  the  sub- 
ject to  rest  where  Earl  Russell,  in  his  obstinacy  and  ill4emper, 
has  seen  fit  to  place  it  We  cannot  retrace  our  steps;  the 
time  may  come  when  the  British  government  will  wish  to 
retrace  theirs.  Let  reparation  be  made  quickly,  that  it  may 
be  made  honorably,  before  British  merchants  find  their  traffic 
given  over  to  savage  corsairs, — before  it  is  too  late  to  wipe 
out  an  infamous  precedent, — before  experience  teaches  tint 
the  Alabama  lesson  has  a  twofold  application.  Then  we  tmst 
that  privateering  will  take  its  place  with  piracy,  and  be  at 
once  and  forever  abolished  from  the  code  of  civilised  and 
Christian  nations. 

Neutral  precedents  have  sometimes  been  adduced  in  defence 
of  this  covert  war  upon  American  commerce.  Questions  of 
international  policy  must  be  determined  by  broader  consider- 
ations ;  and  a  case  precisely  analogous  to  our  own  cannot  be 
found  in  history.  The  rogue  sometimes  goes  unwhipt  of  jus- 
tice, because  the  law  is  of  limited  application  and  cannot  reach 
him;  but  nations,  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  are  not  ham- 
pered by  narrow  rales  or  technical  constructions.  If  existing 
laws  are  insufficient,  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  If  officials  are 
remiss  in  their  duties,  they  can  be  removed.  There  is  a  philos- 
ophy, as  well  as  a  law,  in  politics,  which  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. To  sum  up  the  case,  no  language  can  be  more 
forciblo  than  that  of  the  statesman  at  the  Court  of  St.  James: 
44  That  Great  Britain  did,  in  the  most  terrible  moment  of  oar 
domestic  trial  in  struggling  with  a  monstrous  social  evil  she 
had  earnestly  professed  to  abhor,  coldly  and  at  once  assume 
our  inability  to  master  it,  and  then  become  the  only  foreign 
nation  steadily  contributing,  in  every  indirect  way  possible,  to 
verify  its  prejudgment."  • 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  186  J,  p.  69. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  during  the  Rebellion 

was  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  cither  his  wisdom  or 

Sjrity.     There  was  a  certain  show  of  fairness  in  his  neutral 

policy,  which  contrasted  favorably  with  the  demeanor  of  his 

libors  across  the  Channel ;  but  while  professing  the  most 

est  solicitude  for  our  welfare,  he  was  secretly  developing 

mes,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  depended  for  their  success 

j   the   downfall   of  our  Republic.     France,  M  our  earliest 

friend  and  only  ally,"  whose  sword  was  drawn  in  the  cause  of 

American  independence,  and  whose  name  was  once  a  talisman 

little  resembled  that  imperial  nursling  which 

to-day  rears  its  head  among  the  nations,  begotten,  bred,  and 

brought  up  by  the  heir  of  a  great  name,  wliu, 

"  Having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i*  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  bis  ear." 

The  Mexican  policy  of  the  Emperor,  not  yet  fully  understood, 
and  still  looming  up  dark  and  doubtful  in  the  horizon,  aroused 
tlarm  and  suspicion  of  our  government  at  an  early  day, 
and  now  1  consideration. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Southern  insurrection,  Mexico  was  in 
exhausted  condition,  after  a  long  war  of  factions.     Scarcely 
shadow  of  a  republic  remained.     T).  a<l  minis  ria- 

nt force  nor  hold  on  the  public  confi- 
dence to  maintain  order.  Guerilla  bands  infested  tbe  moun- 
tain passes  ;  tho  transportation  of  the  mails  was  irregular  and 
uncertain  ;  highway  robberies  were  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  a  member  of  thi  American  legation,  journeying  from  the 
capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  had  been  waylaid  and  murdered.  The 
archives  at  V,  >u  were  filled  with  complaints  of  rapacity, 

cruelties,  and  violation  of  contracts.     Europ  lentl  in 

Mex;  wrongs  similar  to  our  own  ;  and  so  serious 

had  i  otic  condition  of  affairs  become,  that  tl  Meli- 

orate oi  rt  was  held  under  consiuV 

tbe  Atlantic  when  Buchanan's  term  of 
office  expi 

-In  favored  neither  intervene 
•able  an  of  Mexico.     Hi-   policy  *  mef 

rou^and  disinterested.    Recognizing  the  duty  whir! 


upon  the  United  States,  in  common  with  the  S]  American 

iblics,  of  protecting  constitutional 
bo  far  as  comported  with  the  sovereignty  of  ind 
ernnients, —  willing,  moreover,  to  refrain,  for  the  time  being, 
from  pressing  our  indemnity  claims,  —  In  thai  Mexico 

should  retain  its  integrity*  unimpaired  by  external  influences 
and  by  a  prudent  course  of  conduct  should  avoid  the  danger  of 
Southern %  no  less  than  European  aggression.  Mr-  Corwint  be- 
fore setting  out,  was  instructed  to  keep  this  object  hi  view,  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Juare  ncnt,  to  gaio 

the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  to  show  that  hi»  mi*- 
sion  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  ki  earnestly  American,  in  tbt 
continental  sense  of  the  word,  and  fraternal  in  no  affected  or 
mere  diplomatic  meaning  of  the  term."  * 

But  the  impending  storm  was  ready  to  hurst  upon  this  un- 
happy people,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  ruling  administration 
hastened  their  calamities.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1*61,  a  law 
was  passed  suspending  for  two  years  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  foreign  debt,  which  was  held  cl  I  iirat 

Britain.    A  quarrel  immediately  ensued.    Prance  and 
suspended  diplomatic  intercourse  with  th  republic, 

and  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  joint  expedition 
became  a  party  to  their  agreement,  having  of  her  own  U 

settle.     On  the  31st  of  October  a  treaty  was  rat 
by  which  the  contracting  powers  bound  tl  M  to  send 

naval  and  military  force  to  Mexico,  for  the  alleged  purport 
demanding  more  efficient  protection  for  the  persona  and  pi 
ties  of  their  subjects  and  the  fulfilment  of  ^  I  iusc, 

which  was  inserted  through  the  persistent  ettorte  of  Great  BcH- 
ain,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  eolleagu  «ded  that  tl* 

allied  powers  should  not  seek  M  any  acquisition  of  territory  nor 
special  advantage/'  and  that  no  influence  should  be  exerted  uof 
a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  ion  to 

and  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its  government.*'  f 

ident  Lincoln  was  notified  of  this  alliance,  and  in1 
to  become  a  party  to  it;  but  it  had  been  arranged  that 
should  be  no  delay  for  his  reply.     He  dec!  -  proposition, 
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admitting  the  right  of  these  powers  to  judge  for  themselves  the 
propriety  of  war,  but  expressing  the  hope  that,  in  accordance 
with  their  owu  solemn  declarations,  they  would  refrain  from 
attempts  to  subvert  existing  institutions  in  Mexico.  A  plan 
was  submitted  at  the  same  time,  suggested  by  Mr.  Corwin  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  providing  that  the  United 
s  should  advance  the  interest  on  the  Mexican  debt  on 
proper  security  given  by  that  government,  and  thus  avert  the 
necessity  of  foreigu  invasion.  This  proposal  was  unsatisfactory 
to  the  triple  alliance;  and  although  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
with  Mexico  on  this  basis,  the  Senate  objected  on  general  prin- 
ciples to  its  ratification,  and  the  project  was  finally  abandoned.* 

Spain  took  the  initiative,  eager  for  military  glory.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December  her  fleet  appeared  off  the  Mexican 
coast.  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  surren- 
dered without  firing  a  gun,  and  in  the  name  of  the  allies  were 
held  as  security  for  their  demands.  Napoleon,  fearful  of 
losing  control  of  the  movement,  despatched,  on  learning  this 
news,  a  larger  force  of  French  troops  than  had  been  originally 
'inplnted,  as  an  offset  to  the  Spanish  contingent.  Great 
Britain,  lukewarm  and  not  over  sanguine  as  to  res  tilts,  sent 
only  seven  hundred  marines,  who  were  soon  recall^!. 

President  Juarez  wished  for  a  peaceful  settlement  with  the 
allies.  The  obnoxious  law  of  repudiation — justified  only  by 
reason  of  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country — had 
already  been  repealed.  The  Commissioners  under  the  treaty 
were  received  with  courtesy,  and  allowed  to  advance  towards 
the  interior.  At  Soledad,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1862,  pro- 
d  which  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
government  and  pledged  the  good  faith  of  the  allies. 
The  latter  on  landing  had  proclaimed  to  the  Mexican  people 

ttions.t     Orizaba  was  fixed  upon  as 


HI  Affair*,  1862,  p.  187  ;  Ibid  ,  1863,  p.  Set  wh^    Earl  Russell  iUte*  thai 

he  proposed  mat.  ltd  Stat**  a  party  to  the  triple  alliance,  and  that  France 

acceded,  ferf  ne<  witfumi  hmtfttion,     M.  Th«  tlw  other  hand,  contradicta 

1  miv*  that  France  tint  toggeatod  the  invitation.     The  correspond- 

nfirm  Earl  aUuaeQ'l  slllflUtlll 
re  joo  who  would  make  yoq  it  behind  our  pretentions,  u* 

j tut  as  they  are  h  Ian*  of  conquest  and  restoration,  and  of 

iaattfamig  in  jrour  polities  and  govern:  ^,  ld62,  p.  177. 
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the  place  of  meeting  for  adjustment  of  mutual  difficulties,  and 
the  day  named  was  the  1st  —  afterwards  the  15th  —  of  April 
But  in  the  mean  time  a  controversy  sprung  up.  Almonte,  a 
Mexican  refugee,  picked  up  in  Europe  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  used  as  a  tool  for  his  ambitious  designs,  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and,  claiming  the  protection  of  the  French  flag, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  admini* 
tration.  President  Juarez  demanded  that  he  should  leave  the 
country.  This  seemed  right  to  the  English  and  Spanish 
Commissioners,  but  those  of  France  refused  to  give  him  up. 
So  gross  and  wanton  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  London  and 
the  Soledad  preliminaries  could  not  be  countenanced.  The 
triple  alliance  was  dissolved.  Great  Britain  and  Spain  with- 
drew their  forces ;  and  France  was  left,  as  General  Prim  de- 
clared on  parting  from  the  country,  to  erect  an  imperial  throne 
for  the  Archduke  Maximilian.* 

The  mask  was  now  thrown  off.  The  French  Commissioners, 
pretending  that  fresh  insults  had  been  offered  them,  joined 
hands  with  the  Almonte  revolutionists,  and  proclaimed  war 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  Mexico.  They  appealed 
to  the  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  minority, 
—  as  they  termed  the  Juarez  administration,  —  and  to  electa 
government  for  themselves.  "  The  banner  of  France  has  been 
planted  on  the  Mexican  soil,"  was  the  language  of  the  inva- 
ders ;  "  and  that  banner  will  not  retreat.  Let  all  honest  men 
receive  it  as  a  friendly  banner:  let  only  madmen  dare  to 
attack  it." 

Great  Britain  doubtless  joined  the  expedition  simply  to 
secure  her  material  interests.  She  took  care  to  hamper  her 
dangerous  colleagues  with  restrictions,  and  extricated  herself 
from  the  embroilment  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fair  adjustment 
of  the  British  claims  might  have  prevented  the  joint  inva- 
sion ;  for  liberal  terms  were  proposed  at  an  early  day,  which 
the  Mexican  Congress  rejected.  Spain  in  all  probability  con- 
templated conquest ;  but  afterwards,  perceiving  her  own  pUo 
impracticable,  swung  round  to  the  side  of  Great  Britain, 
through  jealousy  of  the  Maximilian  movement     But  France 

*  Mexican  Affairs,  1863,  p.  42  et  teq. 
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from  the  outset  had  sinister  designs,  and  resolved  to  force  a 
quarrel     A  1  during  a  drunken  brawl  in  the 

&ireets  of  Mexico  was  magnified  into  the  attempted  assassination 
of  tli  t,  M.  Saligny.     While  the  treaty  of  Lon- 

don was  under  consideration,  the  Mexican  Ambassador  sought 
an  ii  with  the  French  government,  and  made  overtures 

for  reconciliation  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  He  was 
ioterrupi  ly  by   M,  Thouvenel:    "We  will  not  allow 

any  explanation.  We  have  given  our  orders  in  concert  with 
kind;  and  you  will  know  through  our  Minister  and  our 
Admiral  what  are  the  demands  of  France.*'  When  the  allies 
made  up  their  accounts,  the  French  claims  were  stated  at  the 
exori  to  of  twelve  millions,  including  matters  not 

specified  by  I  while  their  portion  of  the  Mexican  loan 

was  I  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  when  the  allies 

remonstrated,  the  reply  was,  "Each  nation  is  the  sole  umpire 
of  its  demands/'  War  was  therefore  the  object  aud  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  French  policy. 

The  bold  words  of  the  invaders  were  not  borne  out  by  their 
first  acts*  General  Lorencez  advanced  with  his  forces  upon 
Fuebla,  but  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  retire*  The  summer 
was  passed  in  idleness  at  Orizaba.  The  initiative  could  not  be 
resumed  without  fresh  troops;  Mexican  guerillas  cut  off  com- 
unication  with  the  sea-coast,  and  the  situation  of  the  French 
army  became  perilous.  In  Europe  the  news  of  this  disaster 
general  impression  that  the  foolhardy  enter- 
mdoned,  and  the  Mexican  people  left  to  pull 
down  and  build  up  their  own  institutions,  Not  such  was 
Nap  nrpose.     He  determined  to  send  reinfureem 

and  asked  of  th<  live  body  an  additional  credit  of  fif- 

teen million  francs,  which  was  unanimously  voted.     General 
ted  to  tb<  eonunend,  and  Invested  with 

diplomatic  power  Of  to  those  of  the  French  Commission- 

who  had  assumed  the  title  of  supreme  chief 
of  the  M  .  was  ordered  to  dissolve  Ins  n 

to  abstai  03,  and  to  t  **ow  strictly  further 

order  If  under  the  new  oommander*     tJenoral 

ival  at  Vera  Cruz,  proclaimed  that  the 
object  of  the  Prenoh  government  was  to  liberate  the  Mexican 


le,  and  then   allow   them    r<>  gel  a  of 

Tiunent.     The  grievance  B  no  longer  the 

pretext  for  war.     It  was  to  be  a  mission  of  cii  1  the 

Napoleonic  sense,  the  propagation  of  monarchy  and  the  Cath- 
olic fuith  by  fire  and  sword.  Before  the  month  of  November 
ed,  about  forty-two  thousand  French  troops  had  landed  an 
the  Ouir  coast,  and  General  Forey  took  up  his  line  of  march 
for  Puebhu* 

The  mystic  autograph  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Forey,  written 
l*efore  the  latter  departed  from  France,  throws  con 
light  on  the  imperial  designs  in  America.  The  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  strong  government  of  the  Latin  race  in  Mexico  to 
counterpoise  the  great  Republic  —  this  government  to  he,  if 
possible,  a  monarchy — is  set  forth  in  unmistakable  terms. 
It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  France,  the  Emperor  argues,  that 
flie  United  States  shall  seize  all  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  thence 
command  the  Antilles  as  well  as  South  America,  and  dispense 
the  products  of  the  New  World.  "  If,  on  the  other  hand* 
Mexico  maintains  her  independence  and  the  integrity  of  her 
territory,  if  a  stable  government  bo  there  constituted  with  the 
assistance  of  France,  wo  shall  have  restored  to  the  Latin  race 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  all  its  strength  and  its  pres- 
tige ;  we  shall  have  guaranteed  security  to  our  West  India 
colonies  and  to  those  of  Spain  ;  we  shall  have  established  our 
friendly  influence  in  the  centre  of  America;  and  that  influ- 
ence, by  creating  immense  markets  for  our  commerce,  wiB 
procure  us  the  raw  materials  indispensable  for  our  rnanafx* 

>w  |     Such  was  the  brilliant  picture  conjured  ur 
imperial  fancy*     Europe  was  to  regenerate  the  New  World ; 
course-  of  empire  was  in  a  111  use  to  take  its  way 

ward  ;  and  Napoleon  was  to  be  the  Columbus  of  the  ent 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  thus  the  primary  o 
Emperor's  policy.     The  dismemberment  of  the  Federal  I 
was  secondary,  but  none  the  less  necessary.    So  far  as  we  ww« 
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concerned ,  France  (to  use  the  language  of  one  of  her  Minis- 
ters) waited  upon  events.  In  spite  of  that  fanaticism  which  Is 
a  distinguishing  trait  of  his  character,  Napoleon  was  not  the 

to  commit  himself.  lie  did  not  often  reduce  his  plans  to 
writing,  nor,  having  done  so,  suffer  them  to  be  divulged. 
Xo  one  could  be  more  prudent  in  his  means  or  selfish  in  his 
ends.  He  was  a  master  of  words,  an  adept  in  ambiguities. 
Cold,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous,  gracious  in  his  manners,  but 
of  impenetrable  reserve,  he  excelled  in  that  di>simulation  which 
without  falsifying,  and  that  duplicity  which  passes 
with  the  simple  for  diplomacy.  He  was  the  master  spirit  of 
European  politics.  Intrigue  was  his  weapon;  his  movements 
were  covered  by  throwing  forward  his  allies ;  and  if  necessary 
to  beat  a  retreat,  he  coutrived  to  cast  the  odium  upon  others. 
The  imperial  policy  must  be  studied,  therefore,  rather  in  the 
light  of  deeds  than  of  words. 

Suspicion  was  soou  directed  to  the  French  designs  in  Mexico, 
and  the  progress  of  events  carefully  watched.  Prudence  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  rush  into  foreign  war  while  sup- 
pressing a  domestic  insurrection  of  vast  proportions ;  and  the 
Juarez  government  had  not  exhibited  such  proof  of  skill  or 
stability  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  open  interference  in  its 
behalf  would  result  favorably.  Mr.  Dayton  was  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  Emperor's  intentions  as  early  as  September,  1861, 
ami  him  with  our  express  desire  that  Mexico  should 

remain  independent,  M.  Thouvenel  replied,  with  emphasis, 
that  and  England  meant  merely  to  realize  their  money 

•     The  same  assurances  were  given  repeatedly,  as  Mr. 

*  And  vet  nt  this  time,  a*  appears  from  *  despatch  of  M.  Thonvencl,  dated 
<t  II,  ffUil,  he  win  urging  upon  Earl  Ruwll  that  the  proposed  treaty  should 
tie  so  warded  a*  not  to  pmvont  the  exercise  eventually  of  a  M  legitimate  participa- 
nts which  their  <  night  originate  in  Mexico.     These  a 
hit  *                                                     U  both  of  France  and  England  to  we  the 
established  inch  a  ■late  of  thing*  as  will  secure  the  interest  existing  already,  and 
i-ment  of  our  exrhjMiges  with  a  country  so  richly  endowed*     The 
■  jaat  taking  place  in  the  United  States  add  new  imt  ney  to 
is.     In  fact,  we  arc  led  to  §nppo«c  that,  tf  the  Usw  of  the  Atneri* 
i  is  oeeemjdtJtK  fils  drjiwttvr  tqximlttm                                           (A,  both 
i  would  Roon  look  after  compensations,  which  the  territory  of  Mai 

[hair  competition  icons 
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Payton's  despatches  show,  while  the  triple  alliance  lasted* 
Emperor  had  no  desire,  it  was  said,  to  interfere  iu  any 
with  the  internal  government  of  Mexico.  Even  when  rrifl 
forcemeats  under  General  Forey  were  sent  forward,  bo  e&rnort 
was  the  French  government  in  disclaiming  sinister  design*, 
that  no  issue  could  fairly  be  made  without  raising  &  qttestioa 
of  veracity.  **  If  we  must  err  at  all,'*  writes  Secretary  Seward, 
"  it  is  safest  to  err  on  the  side  of  ffl  lith**     The  conduct 

of  tit  lent  was  frank,  honorable,  and  at  tho  same  time 

discreet.  France  was  notified  that  our  sympathies  wain  with 
Mexico;  that  we  believed  that  no  monarchical  government 
founded  by  European  intervention  would  have  any  propped 
of  security  or  permanency;  that  we  were  opposed  to  all 
schemes  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  IfapuMic 
and  the  Juarez  administration  ;  but  that,  at  the  si 
relying  on  the  assurances  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  we  sfao 
pursue  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  until  it  seemed  proper 
make  a  change,  in  which  case  he  would  be  duly  i« 
This  attitude  of  our  government  was  displeasing  to  a  larp 
body  in  Congress,  who  considered  that  the  Monroe  doctri 
called,  should  be  strongly  enforced ;  and  an  altercation 
in  the  spring  of  1864  between  the  House  uf  Repreeeuusin 
and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  the  latter  maintained  thai, 
while  the  sentiment  of  Congress  was  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  the  country,  the  question  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  wai 
a  purely  executive  one  ;  and  hie  course  remained  as  befor 
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the  pact,  »hoal«l  draw  e  new  vitality  from  the  danger*  which  inmate*  II 
coming  tack  and  consulting  the  instinct*  of  their  race,  for  instance,  the? 
Bod  in  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  the  repo«e  *nd  prtMperit*  which  in  i 
they  have  I  |  republican  institution*,  I  did  not  think  we  oagti 

to  refuse  to  aid  them,  if  there  wm  e  chance;  bearing,  ncvertheteea,  m  mimA 
they  were  perfectly  free  to  chooae  whatever  mean*  the/  might  tfene,  beat  u»  i 
their  objed  1  added,  that,  in  case  my  prevision  were  to  be  maimed,  ibe  4 

ment  of  the  Emperor,  free  from  all  preoccupation,  rejected  in  advance  the  casaV 
datura  for  any  prince  of  the  imperial  hooee ;  and  mat,  deatroaa  to  treat  grade  aS 
■naccptlbttiiie*,  ft  would  tee  with  pleasure  that  th*  tfafiee  9/  t*»  J/amea*  eaat  aw 
eesenf  0/  tht  iwwwv  akovidJuU  vpm  mm*  prince  of  Out  Kohk  of  A  a*rr*u-  * '  See  Mast- 
ran  Affair*,  1*65,  p.  170.  It  need  hardly  he  added,  that  tht*  "  prevail*,  »  wm  & 
filled  to  th*- 

•  Mexican  A  (Turn.  \M*f  p,  tie  el  atqt ;  t\M .,  1§S3>  p.  S90  et  avq  ;  V^fS* 
eon  s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  34t  et  eeq.  It  la  prvper  Co  add.  that  eaaae  ef 
ahe  facts  eoenected  with  the  Mexican  policy  above  menuoeed  «Jid  not  name  to  i*jw 
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We  may  now  understand  why  Napoleon  was  so  anxious  to 
become  the  great  pacificator  in  the  struggle  between  North  and 
South.  That  ill-favored  apparition  of  a  friendly  mediation, 
which  stalked  upon  the  stage  at  regular  intervals,  as  if  to  in* 
late  us  into  compliance,  was  part  of  the  Mexican  drama. 
It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  the  Emperor  tendered  his  first 
services  just  after  he  had  given  belligerent  rights  to  the  South- 
ern maleeonteuts ;  that,  while  pouring  ruin  and  desolation  into 
Mexico,  he  deplored  mo&t  deeply  our  devastating  strife ;  that 
just  after  Forey's  troops  had  set  sail  he  proposed  another 
triple  alliance,  for  bringing  about  an  armistice  of  six  months 
between  "the  Federal  government  and  the  Confederates  of 
the  South  M ;  that,  failing  in  this,  he  unbosomed  himself  of  his 
iments  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  and  entreated  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  from  the  contending  sec- 
tions to  ascertain  whether  separation  was  an  extreme  which 
could  be  no  longer  avoided  ;*  that  after  his  persistent  officious- 
neas  had  been  rebuked  by  Congress  in  resolutions  declaring 
that  foreign  mediation  was  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,  and 
that  any  further  attempt  in  that  direction  would  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act,  he  informed  the  leaders  of  the  Secession 
cause  in  Parliament  of  his  readiness  to  recognize  the  South  if 
Great  Britain  would  take  the  first  step.  So  far  as  related  to 
European  arbitrament  in  our  disturbances,  President  Lincoln 
was  steadfast  and  immovable  ;  he  was  not  to  be  duped  by  hon- 
eyed words  or  soft  explanations;  and  although  the  timorous, 
as  well  as  the  treacherous,  had  sometimes  the  folly  to  suggest 
mediation  as  the  panacea  of  the  national  ills,  he  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  take  the  medicine* 

After  numerous  delays  General  Forey  effected  the  capture 
of  Puebla  in  May,  1868,  and  immediately  ordered  the  whole- 
sale confiscation  of  the  estates  of  such  of  its  hi  habitants  as  still 
resisted.     This  cruel  and  impolitic  measure  was  disapproved 


Jfcr  a  considerable  time ;  so  that  oar  government  wmi  often  groping  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  mysterious  designs  of  the  Emperor. 

•  N  The  sentiment  to  which  we  have  yielded  it  too  sincere  for  indifference  to  find 
a  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  that  we  should  cease  to  be  painful  I  r  affected  whilst  the 
v*r  <  nrituioc*  to  rage**'  See  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys's  letter  to  M.  Mercier,  Jan.  9, 
1863. 
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by  the  French  government,  but  was  only  partially  revoked. 
The  Church  party,  which  hud  favored  the  invading  arm*, 
gave  in  their  allegiance.     Juarez  and  his  I  tied  from  tin 

capital,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  tri-eolored  flag  waved  otw 
its  deserted  halls.  Another  decree  of  confiscation  followed. 
Six  days  afterwards  General  Forey  orgn  i to  pro' 

government  of  Mexico.  This  consisted  of  a  junta  of 
five,  named  by  him,  who,  with  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
chosen  by  themselves,  constituted  an  Ammrohlj  of  Notables, 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  will  of  the  people.  The  eseotti 
authority  was  committed  to  a  council  of  three,  with  AJmoa 
the  head.  As  the  work  for  the  Assembly  was  already  laid 
it  took  them  but  one  day  to  adopt  unanimously  the 
which  abolished  the  commonwealth  and  substituted  a 
chical  form  of  government ;  aud,  not  to  leave  any  doubt 
their  allegiance  to  the  French  rule,  they  offered  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  aud,  in  case  of 
his  refusal,  to  such  other  Catholic  prince  as  his  Majesty  tin 
Emperor  Napoleon  might  indicate.  80  badly  played  was  this 
farce,  however,  that,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  before  hi* 
acceptance  of  the  crown  the  Archduke  requested  that  thi# 
election  should  be  ratified  by  the  suffrage  of  the  Mexican  pee* 
pie.  The  ratification  was  effected  at  the  point  of  lite  bayonet ; 
and  the  formalities  were  at  length  complete.  No  one  coaU 
manage  such  matters  better  than  the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
for  in  Ids  own  interest  he  had  managed  a  similar  experiment 
of  popular  suffrage.* 

After  sundry  impediments  had  1  oved,  the  Archdob 

Maximilian,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1B64,  formally  aouepted 
the  sway  of  the  new  empire.     The  Mexican  deputation  wert 
at  his  palace  of  Miramar,  and  I  r  symbol  d 

fidelity  at  his  foot.     Amidst  the  shouts  of  an  Austrian 
and  the  roar  of  Austrian  artillery  Maximilian 
Bmperoc  of  Mexico,  and  a  solemn  Tc  Deum  was  Ming  in  Ike 
cathedral  at  Trieste.     Nor  was  the  Papal  ben  wautiag. 

though  this  had  not  sufficed  to  keep  the  fabric  of  J  offer**} 
Davis  from  tottering  towards  its  dee  V  conventk* 

Affain,  1 WS,  pp.  HI, 
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between  Ntpofoofl  and  Maximilian,  now  entered  into,  provided 
that  the  French  fcroo]  Id  remain  in  Mexico  until  native 

•  mid  be  organized  to  supply  their  place;  that  in  the 
meai  he  French  commander  should  have  equal  authority 

vith  the  in  determining  all  movements  and  points  of 

occupation  ;  that  the  expenses  of  the  French  invasion,  fixed  at 
urn  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  million  francs,  and  all 
future  expenses  of  a  standing  army,  should  be  assumed  by  the 
new  empire ;  and  that  the  French  indemnities,  for  which  the 
war  was  originally  undertaken,  should  likewise  be  paid.  Un- 
der such  auspices,  oppressed  with  this  millstone  of  obligations, 
Maximilian  took  his  departure  for  his  new  dominions,  having 
uneed  all  right  to  the  throne  of  Austria  so  long  as  the 
Mexican  should  endure;  and  for  him  remained  the  dis- 

couraging task  of  plantiug  a  throne  where  he  had  found  only  a 
crow  l 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Mexican  struggle,  fact  and  rumor 
ngely  blended*     Direct  negotiations  between  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  and  leading  Southern  Confederates  for  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Federal  Union,  a  proposed  cession  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  to  France,  the  formation  of  imperial  states  on 
the  Western  frontier  to  seduce  California  and  New  Mexico  from 
loyalty,  —  these  are  among  the  floating  reports  of  the  last  two 
jears.     A  most  palpable  fact,  however,  is  the  late  attempt  of 
Maximilian  to  introduce  a  system  of  peonage  within  his  bor- 
ders, similar  to  the  slavery  which  we  have  lately  overthrown, 
and  thus  to  open  an  asylum  for  our  discontented  fellow-citizens, 
ray  live  in  peace  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows. 
T  the  United  States   since  the  Rebellion  has  also 
I  more  sharply  defined.     Napoleon  is  now  informed  that 
la  not  likely  to  he  recognized  as  t lie  ruling 
power  dt  BlextCO  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  it 

M  for  htm  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  abandon  his  foolish' 
experiment  to 

ire  war  with  France  or  any  other  nation.    We 
•eek  not  the  ann<  ,  with  its  ignorant  population 

and  quar  We  are  not  advocates  of  that  mi*- 


•  Diplonwlic  Correipotidcnc*,  IS64,  Vol  III.  pp.  67,  74. 
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interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  which  compels  the  Uuiicd 
States  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations.  At  the  same  time 
we  caiiuot  but  feel  how  important  it  is  to  the  interest  an 
fare  of  America  to  perpetuate  democratic  institur 
continent,  and  to  maintain  a  community  of  republics,  tmii 
in  principle  and  feeling.  The  advantages,  not  so  apparent 
this  generation,  are  for  the  millions  yet  Unborn.  This  at  lca»t 
is  certain,  —  monarchy  and  democracy  cannot  grow  up  and 
flourish  side  by  side.  One  or  the  other  must  finally  jrfcM. 
Napoleon's  mission  may  be  that  of  a  civilization  which  central- 
izes power  by  making  one  man  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
while  consigning  the  mass  of  humanity  to  a  hopeless  tfi 
ours  is  the  higher  mission  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
kind,  —  a  civilization  which  seeks  to  raise  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden, and  to  secure  to  all  the  greatest  share  of  liberty  con- 
sistent with  public  safety.  To  us  is  committed  the  ark  of  * 
chartered  freedom ;  and  unless  we  are  cheated  by  delust* 
hopes  or  yield  to  cowardly  fears,  the  Man  of  Destiny  «wu4 
withdraw  to  his  legitimate  field,  and  sooner  or  lat  i  i©. 

perial  exotic,  planted  by  foreign  care  and  propped  by  ft 
bayonets/*  must  vanish  like  chaff  bul  whirl  win 

Little  remains  to  he  said  of  our  foreign  a  during 

war     Spain  generally  sided  with  England  Mid   I 
ing  the  responsibility  of  thoir  schemes,  although   |x«- 
the  confidence  of  the  schem  itzerland  and  luly  gym- 

pathized  with  us,  but  their  influence  was  not  sensibly  fdL 
The  European  states  generally  »  (acuta  of  At 

two  leading  sovereigns,  but  more  .feebly  as  our  cause  gainst 
strength.     Russia  alone  of  the  great  powers  heartily 
us  throughout  the  bitter  strife,  and  our  relations  were  of  the 
most  cordial  nature*     An  inter-oceanic  telegraph,  which  lu* 
already  been  commenced  on  the   Pacific  tie* 

knit  us  yet  closer  in  bonds  of  sympathy.     China  and  JtfAa 
ivored   the  United   E  rbmk 

Rebel  cruisers  to  enter  her  ports  or  i  and  both 

of  them  have  lat'  tided  commercial  facilities  to  our  avr 

chants.  Among  the  most  important  treaties  negotiated  bf 
President  Lincoln  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  are  the  treatfei 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  Uvc  slate-trade, 
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for  the  settlement  of  certain  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Companies ;  with  Mexico,  for  extra- 
dition of  criminals,  and  postal  facilities;  with  Bolivia  concern- 
ing navigation;  with  Liberia  to  secure  commercial  privileges; 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  facilities  in  trade  ;  with  Ecua- 
dor, for  the  mutual  adjustment  of  claims ;  with  Peru,  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  ;  with  Belgium,  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Scheldt  dues,  and  commercial  facilities  ;  besides  numerous 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
has  also  given  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  regulating  the  naval  force  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  by  reason  of  the  hostile  expeditions  prepared  on 
the  Canada  frontiers. 

Secretary  Seward's  services  as  a  diplomatist  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  To  his  admirable  skill,  foresight,  and 
good  judgment  the  country  owes  its  deliverance  from  perils 
and  embarrassments  such  as  it  never  before  encountered.  His 
fairness  and  good  temper  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
plausible  insincerity  of  Thouvenel  and  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  and 
the  haughty  arrogance  of  Earl  Russell,  If  he  is  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  philosophical  dissertation,  yet  the  philosophy  is  sound; 
if  his  style  is  sometimes  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  pupils  who  required  constant  drilling 
in  the  rudiments  of  American  constitutional  law  and  free  in- 
stitutions. Some  of  his  despatches,  especially  that  relating  to 
Trent  case,  have  a  world-wide  renown,  and  there  are  sen- 
tences scattered  through  his  published  volumes  which  deserve 
to  live  forever.  Above  all,  his  correspondence  is  pervaded  with 
mi  enlarged  and  enlightened  spirit  of  Christianity  free  from 
cant  or  bigotry,  a  genuine  love  of  country,  and  a  just  cora- 
preh  principles  of  international  law  which  shape 

and  direct  American  policy  as  distinguished  from  the  Euro- 
pean lysteni.  He  brought  to  his  work  the  leading  qualities 
requisite  for  a  successful  diplomatist;  not  the  least  of  which  is 
roi  We  should  not  forget  the  circumstances  under 
which  1 1  I  his  pr  lation ;  Lgsetrioenas 

the  pilot  of  reform  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
and  mad  out  candidate  for  the  Presidency  ; 

the  calmness  with  which  he  bore  his  disappointment ;  the  gen- 
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erous  support  which  he  gave  to  his  almost  unknown  rival;  In* 
efforts  to  give  confidence  to  public  sentiment  during  that  fear- 
ful winter  when  men  were  discussing  compromises  and  sacri- 
fices as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  Union;  and  hk 
devotion  to  the  work  of  maintaining,  as  the  head  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  the  just  balance  of  our  foreign  relations  during  ■ 
stormy  period,  —  never  swayed  by  passion  or  cef 

temporizing  to  gain  personal  popularity. 

Mr,  Seward  will  rank  rather  as  a  progressive  statesman 
as  a  radical  reformer;  but  of  the  former  da  'o  our  mind, 

the  greatest  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  His  recent  efforts 
in  the  labor  of  reconstruction  will  not,  we  fear,  add  to  his 
reputation  for  wisdom.  But  no  statesman  has  more  clearly 
forecast  the  years,  or,  with  so  little  display  of  merely  personal 
ambition,  accomplished  so  much  in  revolutionizing  public  teo* 
tinieut.     He  has  been  true  to  his  convictions,  .  he  sua 

time  liberal  in  the  application  of  a  principle ;  his  position  baa 
generally  been  in  advance  of  his  party,  and  |.le  hare 

steadily  drawn  to  his  support.  Twice  at  least,  while  in  Ilia 
present  position,  has  he  checked  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
and  won  applause  at  the  end.  He  has  lived  to  see  tin:  suoces* 
of  his  labors.  The  Constitution  no  longer  is  in  opposition  to 
the  "higher  law";  the  u irrepressible  conflict "  lias  b©i 
matter  of  the  past ;  and  the  national  cause  was  victorious,  if 
not  within  "  ninety  days,**  at  least  within  the  good  time 
Providence.  His  course  is  nearly  run.  His  way  has  led 
.  through  a  cloud  u  not  of  war  only,  but  de: 
if  he  conducts  the  Mexican  problem  to  a  peaceful  solution,  I 
fame  as  a  diplomatist  will  be  almost  unrivalled;  and 
bear  to  his  retirement,  not  only  the  c«  icsii  of  duty  well 

performed,  but  that  reward  which  is  the  I  u  American 

Htatesman  can  obtain,  —  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men. 
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Ast.  YIL  —  Diplomatic  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams, 
J/<  the  United  Stales  at  the  Court  of  St,  James,  and 

Earl  RUSSELL  and  Earl  Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary v  jor  Fbreign  Affairs.    1868— 1866, 


GfiraT  Cuitux  having  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
claims  of  our  government  for  damages  done  to  the  commerce 
of  tbe  United  States  by  the  Alabama  and  like  her,  the 

subject  of  arbitration  between  nations  is  invested  with  new 
inter  arbitration  a  new  or  an  old   method   of  settling 

international  difl  I     What  rules  govern  the  parties  to 

it?  What  disputes  have  been  referred,  and  with  what  results  ? 
These  and  other  questions  are  suggested  as  we  read  the  corre- 
spondence betw  i  ii  Mr.  Adams  and  Earl  Russell. 

Those  o  which  wo  commonly  go  when  in  doubt  on 

-national  law  help  us  little.  They  all  speak 
of  arbitration  as  one  method  by  which  international  difficulties 
are  Wheaton  and  Halleck  dismiss  the  subject  with  a# 

ion,  riuliimore  and  Twiss  with  a  few  pages.  When  we 
look  through  these  volumes,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  they 
devote  so  many  chapters  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  have  so  little 
to  aay  of  peaceful  umpirage.  But  war  needs  to  be  restrained. 
CaBH0t  injure  each  other  unless  they  <io  it  by  rule, 
and  they  cannot  injure  neutrals  unless  for  violation  of  m 
War,  then,  is  governed  by  law,  and  so  also  is  arbitration. 
Both  war  and  arbitration  consider  in  theory  that  all  nations 
are  equal,  with  the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties.  Wbon 
war  attempts  to  |ual  rights  and  duties  it  ex* 

pects  to  succeed,  because  nations  are  unequal  in  might.  To 
reconcile  a  theory  so  inconsistent  with  the  practice,  war  re- 
quires many  rules  both  for  the  protection  of  the  parties  and 
of  iieuir  l/itration  needs  no  rules  for  this  purpose,  for 

it  r*-  :inns  as  equal  both  in  right  and  might.     Arbitra- 

tion, settling  international  disputes  by  a  method  knmvi 

•w\  in  i'  uon   and 

ir,   employing   its   own   peculiar   m 
Is  its  own    peculiar  laws.      For  this  r<  wriitn 

on  international  law  have  labored  principally  to  define  the 
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leges  belli ,  and  have  given  but  little  space  to  the  law*  of 
arbitration. 

"  An  arbitrator  is  a  person  selected  by  the  mutual  oonMst 
of  the  parties  to  determine  the  matters  in  controversy  between 
thein,  whether  they  be  matters  of  law  or  fact/' 

An  arbitrator  "is  a  person  authorized  by  the  parties  ia 
difference  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters submitted  to  his  judgment/' 

The  above  are  definitions,  one  from  Bun  Arbitration, 

and  the  other  from  Wildman  on  International  Law.  In  the 
first  quotation  the  parties  are  men,  and  in  the  second  tlicy 
are  nations*  The  consent  iu  one  case  is  shown  by  a  writing, 
known  as  the  submission,  stating  the  matter  In  controversy  and 
the  points  on  which  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  is  desired. 
A  treaty,  or  convention,  in  which  the  parties  agree  to  be  bound 
by  the  award  of  an  arbiter  in  certain  matl  enco  be- 

tween them,  gives  the  authority  named  in  the  seooi 
Nations  may  submit  any  questions  tli  «•  to  whomsoever 

they  choose.  When  they  have  submitted  any  question,  and 
the  award  has  been  given,  that  award  must  be  ,  v-©. 

"Although  the  civil  law  may  decide  upon  tb<  of  arbitrate** 

to  whom  a  europroniise  ia  referred,  so  as  to  allow  an  from  il«r 

decision  or  com  plaints  aguin-t  tlnir  injustice,  this  can  DtfW  take  pbtf 
between  kings  and  nations.     For  here  tic  wperior  power  thai 

can  rivet  or  relax  the  bonds  of  an  engagement  The  decree,  therefore* 
of  such  an  arbiter  must  be  final  and  without  appea 

These  are  the  words  of  Grotius,  and  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  ■  nation  would  never  be  justified  in  i  to  accept  tbft 

conclusions  of  an  arbitrator;  but  later  *;  ate  distinctly 

that  no  "mod  to  abide  by  an  award  presenting  a  clear 

departure  from  the  terms  of  tin  in  absolute 

Blot  with  justice.  3 1  ting  from  fraud  and  conn  i  Tan 

An  arbitrator,  as  known  to  nations,  need  not  he  a  monarcli, 
or  possessed   of  any  political  pof  ft  necessary  that 

the  power  to  award  should  be  in  one  person  iuUl  fijid 

that  three  methods  of  arbitration  hav<  racttaod. 

nations  have  nettled  their  disputes  by  ig  them  to  a 


i  quu 

iee. 
narcli, 
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gress  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  nation,  as  the 
Greek  cities  in  some  instances  referred  matters  in  dispute  to 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  abided  by  its  decision.  Oth- 
ers have  trusted  their  differences  to  the  chief  of  some  friendly 
nation,  as  when  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  invited 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  settle  a  line  of  boundary. 
And  others  have  preferred  the  award  of  a  commission  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  citizen  arbitrators  chosen  by  each 
state,  and  an  umpire  selected  by  lot  or  agreement,  or,  in  later 
cases,  appointed  by  some  friendly  sovereign,  like  the  commis- 
sion now  gitting  in  Washington  to  settle  claims  between  our 
government  and  Colombia. 

Arbitration  as  a  means  of  preventing  war  has  long  been 
practised.  Grotius  says:  u'Tis  barbarous  and  abominable 
to  fall  upon  him  as  an  enemy  who  is  willing  to  put  his  case 
to  reference."  *  And  theu  reminds  us  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  an  arbitrator,  and  that 
even  Cyrus,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Pompey  desired  to  have 
an  award.  Strabo  writes,  that  in  former  times  the  Druids  in 
Gaul  were  the  umpires  between  nations  at  war,  and  had 
often  accommodated  matters  upon  the  point  of  an  engage- 
ment. A  treaty  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argives 
provided  that,  if  any  dispute  should  happen  between  two  states 
in  alliance,  they  should  refer  their  cause  to  some  other  state 
that  was  indifferent  to  them  both, 

Bynkershook  wrote  only  of  the  law  of  war,  and  so  gave  us 
no  method  to  avoid  it.  In  Vattel  we  read  that  arbitration  is 
a  method  very  reasonable,  and  very  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  in  determining  all  differences  that  do  not  directly 
ink  safety  of  a  nation, f 

Grotius  wished  something  more  than  that  the  future  writer 
on  international  law  should  be  able,  as  he  had  done,  to  chron- 
icle individual  cases  of  successful  arbitration.  He  advised 
that  nations  should  unite  in  sending  representatives  to  a  gen- 
eral congress,  which  should  settle  whatever  differences  arose 
between  the  states  r<  kL    For  such  a  proposition  he  was 

thought  rash  and  visionary ;  hut  this  plan  was  not  without  its 


•  Book  H  Chap.  33,  »ee.  8. 
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advocates.     In  France,  during  the  n  and, 

later,  the  Abb!  Saint  Pierre  and  Rousseau ,  advocated   plan* 
for  ttniwml  peace.     In  Germany,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Ficfatt 
seconded    the  suggestions  of  tho  Preuch   philosophy 
Penn  and  Jer  ntham,  in  England,  B  ed  to 

nations,  like  individuals,  to   settle   their  difficulties  by 
not  might,      Whether  or  not  the  plan  n^ress  of  nation* 

would  he  a  practical  one,  it  is  not  our  preeeiri   purpose  tu  in- 
quire ;  and  we  have  only  considered  it  so  far,  thai  ire  might 
show  the  form  which  the  idea  of  arbitration  took  among 
ers  till  ab<mt  the  time  of  our  Revolution. 

We  find  that  our  fathers  had  no  sooner  ended  the  war  wl 
had  been  forced  upon  them,  than  they  began  to  talk  of  the 
vantages  of  settling  international  difficulties  by  some  more 
isfactory  method.    JefibreOQ  asked  :  "Will  nations  never  dcrtte 
a  more  rational  umpire  of  differences  than  force?     War  b  an 
instrument  entirely  inefficient  towards  re<;  wrong*, 

multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying  losses,"     Madh 
the  MUM  thought,     Franklin,  having  asserted  tl«;vt  there 
was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace,  asks,  M  When  will  mat 
convinced  of  this,  and  agree  to  settle  their  difficulties  by 
tottfonf  "     I ji  an  address  of  Mr.  Sumner,  delivered  before  the 
American  Peace  Society  on  its  an  uh  19,  we  find  a 

letter  of  Baawcl  Adams  written  to  the  delegates  in  t 
from  Massachusetts,  at  some  time  before  1789.     It  is  in  tbe 
form  of  a  letter  of  instructions. 

*  You  an%  therefore,  hereby  instructed  and  in  tilled 

States,  in  Congress  as- 

consideration  whether  any  measures  oogh 

influence  with  such  of  1 1 

by  treaties  of  amity  or  commerce  rliffiTcii*' 

tied  itnd  determined  without   tin  worM 

has  too  long  been  deluged,  to  the  destruction  of  human  hapfttM***  and 
ngraee  of  human  reason  end  prttmua 

It  does  not  appear  any  legislative 

.vords  quoted  show  how  Ice 

intrv  desired   to  suhstitu;  war. 

directing  the  policy  of  the  new  ttalev  we  are 
not  surprised  to  ailed 


l  ruled 
enrnrjtf 
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Ktates  and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  were  referred  to 
>mniissioners(  l>y  whoso  award   the  parr  ed  fa  a|ji<]e# 

ral  cases  of  arbitration  occurred  before  1812,  when  came 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  to  decide  a  question  which  after 
the  war  was  still  undecided  ;  for  the  treaty  of  Ghent  said  not  a 
word  about  the  right  of  impressment,  Jiiough  ft  provided  that 
certain  claims  existing  before  the  war,  together  with  some 
questions  of  boundary,  should  be  referral  tn  different  boards  of 
commissioners.  Though  the  United  States  were  thus  enabled 
Ule  sorae  disputes,  yet  all  the  friends  of  peace  were  not  mtr 
L     Bj  t!  I  df  Noah  Webster,  William  EUcry  Chan- 

ning,  William  Ladd,  and  others  like  them,  the  idea  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Samuel  Adams  was  kept  before  the  people. 

In  I  small  societies  united  to  form  the  American 

-ociety.     The  members  of  this  society  desired  to  bring 
about  a  congress  of  nations,  to  which  all  difl  ween 

nations  should  be  referred,  As  they  did  not  expect  to  accom- 
neral  congress  at  first,  they  labored  to  induce  the 
government  to  settle  each  particular  difficulty,  as  it  arose,  by 
arbitration.  To  give  legislative  sanction  to  their  endeavors 
they  petitioned  Congress;  and  in  the  session  of  1837-38  Mr. 
Leg: i  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  "recommending  the  reference  to  a 
third  power  of  all  such  controversies  as  cau  safely  be  confided 
to  any  tribunal  unknown  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
Such  a  practice  will  be  followed  by  other  powers,  and  will  soon 
grow  up  bio  the  customary  law  of  civilized  nations." 

But  not  alone  in  the  United  States  were  the  advocates  of 
peace  at  work.  A  Peace  Society  had  been  formed  in  London 
in  1816 ;  similar  societies  afterwards  came  into  existence  in 
France  and  Germany.  Urged  on  by  Elihu  Burritt,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  and  other  held  a  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Bruaeb  in  1848. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  this  Congress  :  a  It 
is  of  the  utmost  impo  to  urge  upon  the  different  govern- 

ments of  Europe  and  America   the  noctteity  of  introducing 
into  all  international  treaties  an  arbitration  clause,  by  wl 
war  shall  be  avoided  in  tin  In  this 

resolution  we  have  embodied  what  is  known  as  stipulated  arbi- 


tration.  Mr.  Cobden  wrote  to  the  President  of  this  meeting, 
11 1  most  heartily  approve  of  this  proposition  M  ;  for  which  he 
recommended  a  separate  treaty. 

In  this  same  year  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives again  considered  this  question.  In  1849,  another  Peace 
Congress,  held  at  Par^  declared  that  it  was  '*  the  duty  of  all 
governments  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  differences  that  arm 
between  them."  At  a  third  Congress,  held  at  Loudon  in  J 
it  was  resolved,  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government*  to  refer  to 
the  decision  of  competent  and  impartial  arbitrators  such  differ- 
ences arising  between  them  as  cannot  bo  amicably 

These  last  resolutions  only  advised  arbitration  in  individual 
cases;  but  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  Unil  fur- 

ther, and  each  year  presented  petitions  asking  for  stipulated 
arbitration*     Mr.  Foote,  Chairman  of  I  to  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations,  said  in  the  Senate,  in  1851,  that  the  measure 
was  perfectly  reasonable,  and  presented  the  unanimous  report 
of  the  Committee,  **  that  it  would  be  proper  and  desirable  far 
the  government  of  these  United  States,  whenever  practicable, 
to  secure,  in  its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for  re* 
ferring  to  the  decision  of  umpires  all  misunderstandings  dial 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable  negotiation,  in  the 
first  instance,  before  a  resort  to  hostilities  shall  be  had/* 

From  another  long  and  very  able  Import  from  the  same  Com- 
mittee, by  Mr*  Underwood,  in  1853,  we  make  an  extract  which 
is  also  valuable  for  its  opinions  on  some  questions  to  be  here- 
after considered. 

**  All  that  the  Committee  are  willing  to  advise  and  recommend  for  Ike 
present  is,  that,  in  the  treaties  which  are  hereafter  made*  with  foreign 
nations,  it  shall  be  stipulated  between  the  contracting  parties  that  all 
differences  which  may  arise  shall  be  referred  to  arbitrator*  for  adjust- 
ment. Under  such  stipulation,  the  board  of  arbitrator*,  or  the  *inj:W 
■rbtoaloTj  would  be  sebeted  after  the  ee  ihe  diflh*  i 

party  would  be  careful  to  select  impartial  persons,  distinguished 
for  their  virtues  and  talent*,  and  each  would  have  the  opportunity  ssf 
objecting  to  any  one  proposed  who  might  not  pomai  then  high  quali- 
fication** In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  arbitrator*  *houW  be 
eminent  jurist*,  having  little  or  no  connection  with  political  affaira." 

Several  of  the  State  legislatures  had  passed  resolutions  in- 
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Btructing  their  Senators  to  favor  stipulated  arbitration  ;  and 
re  is  no  doubt  that,  if  a  treaty  embracing  a  provision  to  this 
effect  had  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  it  would  have  been 
ratified  by  them*  At  this  very  time  a  treaty  was  pending  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  insert  such  a  proposition  if  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  would  assent  to  it ;  but  though  Mr,  Crampton  inti- 
mated that  he  would  be  glad  to  put  bis  name  to  such  a  treaty, 
yet  for  some  reason,  when  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
there  was  no  article  providing  for  the  submission  of  all  differ- 
ences betweeu  the  parties  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  but  only 
of  those  which  should  arise  under  the  treaty. 

The  British  government  were  not  so  favorably  inclined  to  stip- 
ulated arbitration  as  was  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
as  appears  from  the  report  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  June  12th,  1849,*  when  Mr,  Cobden  moved, 

"That  an  humble  addreaa  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  her  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  communications  with  foreign 
powers,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  treaties  binding  the  respective  par- 
ties, in  the  event  of  any  future  misunderstanding  which  cannot  be 
arranged  by  amicable  negotiation,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  arbitrator*." 

In  opening  the  debate  Mr.  Cobden  said :  — 
"By  arbitration  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  crowned  heads  or  neutral 
stated.     I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  plan  of  referring  disputes  to 
the  difficulty  of  two  independent  states  like 
Engl  oingso;  as  one  might  prefer  a  republic  for  an 

arbitrator,  and  the  other  a  monarchy,     I  should  prefer  to  see  these 
red  to  individuals,  whether  designated  commissioners  or 
r  arbitrators  appointed  from  one  country  to  meet 
men  appointed  fn»ui  another  country,  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
lc  upon  it  ;  or,  if  they  cannot  do  so,  to  have  the  power  of  calling 
in  an  umpire  us  is  done  in  all  arbitrations.     I  propose  that  these  indi- 
viduals  should  have  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the  questions  submit- 
ted tu  uV 

To  show  that  his  plan  is  practicable  be  cites  successful  in- 
stances of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  England* 

•  IUaM*d,CVI.32. 


and   then   goes  on  to  strengthen  his   position    by   arguineii 
answering  by  anticipation  the  objection  that  I  by 

two   nations   agreed   to  arbitrate  all   their   d  would 

violated.     He  finds  no  more  difficulty  in  trusting  individual! 
as  arbitrators  than  as  negotiate 

Lord  Paluierston,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  For 
after  some  debate  by  other  members,  spoke  at  length,  ma 
ing  that  private  individuals  were  even  less  to  be  trus 
crowned  heads,  and  that  the  cases  cited  by  !  ien  were  i 

sufficient  to  prove  the  plan  practical.     In  conch:  said:- 

WI  do  not  quarrel  with  the  principle  upon  which  tbe  proposition 
founded;  but  I  think  its  practical  effect  would  be  duugvnms  til 
country,  and  that  its  practical  adoption  by  other  countries  would  be  is- 
;Me.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  no  country  would  tgiuo  to  «uca  ■ 
proposal  No  country  would  consent  blindfold  i^» 
and  ita  rights  on  all  future  occasions  to  the  decision  of  nay  third  party, 
whether  public  or  private,  whether  governments  or  men  of  *cieoce, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  the  proposr  ne  which  would  be  an 

with  no  possible  result  as  regards  foreign  0 

He  then  showed  that  such  treaties  would  he  li! 
cially  unjust  and  injurious  to  England.     rl 
ative  on  the  proposition  the  Foreign  8  y  then  moved  the 

previous  question,  which,  when  lost,  is  by  the  custom  of  the 
House  of  Commons  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  postpotkuncot. 

Before  the  question  was  put,  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  ift 
opposition  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cobd  kl  we  may 

compare  his  position  then  with  that  now  taken  in  regard  to 
Alabama  claims,  we  quote  as  follows:  — 

■  I  think  there  may  be  some  questions  intricate  and 
selve*,  iu  which  neither  party  may  be  willing  to  giro  Way,  but 

may  give  way  without  Any  sacrifice  of  honor  or  of  thi 
vital  interest*  of  the  country.     I  i  it  may  be  very  *t 

that  two  powers  should  agree  that  arbitration  should  be 
But,  on  the  other  band,  tbere  are  other  question*  that  occur 
nation*  that  cannot  well  or  fitly  be  submitted  to  arhitr.i 
tions  involving  the  auareit  interest*,  the  honor  or  safety  of  m 
whi cl  rnent  proposed  to  submit  to  an  arbitrator*  the  fera 

of  pt:  oo  and  popular  the  It  impoaaibkt  fur  tl* 

government  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose." 
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In  regard,  however,  to  the  difficulties  which  caused  the  war 
of  1812  he  says :  M  There  were  grave  and  serious  questions, 
which,  if  they  ever  were  to  be  brought  into  a  dispute  again, 
might  be  arranged  by  arbitration." 

On  the  vote  the  previous  question  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  176f  and  so  the  subject  rested. 

In  France  there  was  also  a  movement  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
A  proposition  was  made  in  the  National  Assembly  during  this 
same  year,  1849,  that  the  French  Republic  should  propose  to  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  America  to  unite  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  a  congress  which  u  should  substitute  an  arbitral 
jurisdiction  for  the  barbarous  usage  of  war."  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  having  considerered  the  question,  declined 
for  the  time  to  recommend  the  proposition,  though  they  dis- 
tinctly sanctioned  its  object.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  a  considerable  movement 
had  been  made  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

The  next  step  in  the  matter  was  taken  in  1856  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  at  which  all  the  great  states  of  Europe  were 
represented.  The  twenty-third  article  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress was  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

44  The  plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name  of 

their  governments,  the  wish  that  states  between  which  any  serious 

mderetamling  way  arise  should,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have 

recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a 

friendly  ; 

This  article  was  proposed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  now  her 
Maj  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Count  Wa- 

lewski,  speaking  in  behalf  of  France,  said  that  it  was  fully  in 
accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  e  If  we  rightly  un- 

derstand the  debate  and  the  resolution,  they  advise,  not  media- 
j,  but  arbitration.    A  mediator  gives  ice,  and  the 

may  or  may  not  accept  it.     An  arbitrator  gives  his 
\ry  which  the  two  nations  have  agreed  to  be  bound, 
es "  is  the  phrase  commonly  used  to  express  the 
offer  made  by  i  mtdi  plenipotentiaries  advise 

that  nations  should  have  recoujpe  to  the  good  office?,  that  is, 
should  agree  to  abide  by  the  opinion,  of  a  mediator  invited  to 
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settle  their  differences.     Between  such  mediation  and  arlj 
tion  there  is  little  or  no  difference. 

Even  now,  as  we  write,  a  petition  from  the  American 
Society  is  on  its  way  to  Washington,  praying  that  t* 
ed  States  propose  to  other  nations   that  measure*  be  mti 
ally  taken  with  a  view  to  calling  a  grand  convention  or 
gress  of  nations,  "  for  providing,"  among  other  objects,  *  i 
general   tribunal,  composed  not  of  princes  and  sovc 
but  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  different  countries,  i 
High  Court  of  Arbitration,  to  whom   may  be   referred 
disputes   arising  between   the  contending  parti-  If 

Congress  shall  have  time  to  consider  this   petition  with 
attention  it  deserves,  and  shall  legislate  to  carry  otr 
ject,  Great  Britain  will  hardly  be  abb*  i  to  join 

an  international  court  of  arbitration  before  which  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth  shall  have  agreed  to  present 
differences;    for  though  the  Peace  of  London 

now  mourning  for  one  of  whom  they  say  '*  no  man  ever 
thized  more  earnestly  with  our  aspirations  and  uims,  anc 
man  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other  country,  ever  cont 
so  much  to  the  object  we  have  in  view," —  though  Cobdcn 
dead,  John  Bright  and  other  advocates  of  peace  snrvi 
will  insist  that  England  shall  not  demand  war,  when  all 
nations  are  asking  for  peace. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  idea  of  submitting  the  diftV 
which  arise  between  nations  to  arbitration  is  nothing  new,  bat 
that  from  early  times  arbitration  has  beei  t*d  under  a 

variety  of  forms,  and  that  at  no  other  time  has  there  been  m 
much  general  interest  in  the  subject  as  now,  we  art?  ready  to 
consider  individual  instances  in  which  international  differvnoa 
have  been  refwred  to  arbiters.  For  this  purpose  our  own  ! 
tory  furnishes  sufficient  material.     rJ '  UoOfl  in 

the  manner  of  the  submissions,  and  the  results,  will 
attention. 

All  the  claims  that  have  arisen  between  France  and  the 

l'i:  :ve  been  settled  b  Ky  the  tmtj 

of  i<h  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  tes,  oar 

government  became  responsible  for  debts  due  by  France  to 

on*,     in  1831  a  convention  was  signed  which  provided 
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that  Prance  should  pay  twenty-five  million  francs  to  the  United 
States  for  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  and  sequestrations. 

By  the  first  tTeaty  *  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  it 
was  uit,  in  order  to  terminate  all  differences  on  account 

of  the  losses  sustained  l>y  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes  having  been  taken  by 
AM  of  Spain,  all  such  cases  should  be  referred  to  a 

board  of  three  commissioners,  one  to  be  chooBQ  by  each  party, 
and  the  third  by  agreement  of  the  other  two,  or  by  lot.  The 
commissioners  were  bound  by  oath  to  impartially  examine  and 
decide  the  claims  in  question  "  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
several  cases,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations."  It 
robable  that  this  commission  met,  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  records.  In  1802  another  convention  was  framed 
providing  for  a  commission  to  settle  claims  u  which  have  arisen 
from  excesses  committed  during  the  late  war  by  individuals  of 
either  nation,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  treaties 
existing  between  the  two  countries*"  f  A  very  full  and  inter- 
esting correspondence,  which  ensued  before  this  treaty  was 
ratified  by  Spain  in  1818,  will  be  found  in  the  first  four  volumes 
of  the  American  State  Papers.  The  commission  under  this 
treaty  never  met;  for  in  1819  another  treaty  was  entered  into, 
by  which  Spaiu  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States,  and  each 
nation  gave  up  certain  classes  of  claims  against  the  other ;  the 
United  States  becoming  responsible  to  her  citizens  for  five 
millions  of  dollars.}  The  correspondence  in  reference  to  the 
rent  claims  given  up  shows  that  each  nation  considered 
itsel:  Mule  for  claims  similar  to  those  for  which  England 

now  refuses  compensation  to  the  United  States. 

And  now  we  come  to  consider  what  questions  have  been  left 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  the  decision  of  an 
umpire. 

definitive  treaty  of  1783  had  only  been  in  force  eleven 
years,  when  it  became  necessary  that  a  new  treaty  should  be 
entered  into  which  should  provide  for  the  settling  of  differences 
between  the  parties.  The  river  St.  Croix  formed  part  of  our 
northeastern  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  first  treaty,  bat 


iot'.  Am*  Dip,  Cod*,  Vol.  L  p.  390. 
t  bid.,  p.  411.  1  Ibid.,  p.  415. 


a  difference  arose  as  to  what  river  was  the  St.  Croix.* 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  provided  that  this  qu 
should  he  left  to  three  commissioners,  one  clio&< 
nation,  and  the  third  by  agreement  or  lot.     A 
formed  in  this  way  came  to  a  conclusion  which  was  accepted 
by  both  sides. 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  same  treaty  it  was  agreed 
the  United  States  should  compensate  Brit  liters  for 

losses   occasioned   by  legal  impediments  to  the  collection 
debts  contracted  before  the  peace  of  1783,  which  a  001 
sion,  appointed  as  the  last,  except  that  each  side  selected 
members,  should  award  to  be  just.     This  commission  met 
Philadelphia. 

Under  the  seventh  article,  another  board  of  oon* 
formed  like  this  last,  met  at  London.     They  went 
ered  to  decide  all  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  State 
illegal  captures  of  their  vessels  by  British  suhjocts. 
this  same  commission  came  also  all  claims  to  be  paid  by 
United  States  to  British  subje*  uned  by 

made  by  French  privatee  I  out  in  our  ports  before 

ident  Washington  had  used  all  the  means  in  his  power 
prevent  such  equipment     Neither  of  these  commissions 
agree  on  the  choice  of  a  fifth  commissioner.     At  Philade 
the  choice  by  lot  fell  to  the  British ;  at  London,  Mr.  Trum 
an  American,  was  chosen  in  the  same  way. 

Claims   to   the  amount  of  twenty-four  millions  of  del 
were  filed  at  Philadelphia,  many  of  them  by  expatm 
ries ;  but  before  a  single  claim  had  i  n^ju 

i  commissioners  withdrew,  by  the  approbation 
their  government.     The  British  commissioners  demanded  thai 
the  LTnited  States  should  prove  ad  been  no 

impediments,  while  our  comi  :s  insisted  that  the  Bi 

claimants  should  show  that  there  had  been  in> 

i   then   was   merely  upon  whi'  u!d   rest 

ien  of  proof.     The  other  com  >re 

cessfui.     Christophe  1    W  ,rere  the 

American  commissioners.     They  were  met  by  Dr  mi 
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Dr.  Swabey  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  proceeding 
in  their  settlement  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  party,  when  the 
came  that  the  American  commissioners  had  withdrawn 
I  Philadelphia,  and  the  British  representatives  retired  im- 
mediately from  the  London  commission.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  now  on  which  side  the  responsibility  of  this  rupture 
should  he  placed.  Mr.  Pinkney,  writing  from  London  to  a 
friend,  says:  u  The  commission  in  America  has  been  wretchedly 
;  I  am  entirely  convinced  that,  with  discretion  and 
moderation,  a  better  result  might  have  been  obtained/'  And, 
complaining  that  he  must  stay  longer  in  Europe,  he  adds,  "  So 
much  for  the  mismanagement  and  folly  of  other  people 
After  two  years*  negotiation,  the  United  States,  by  a  conven- 
tion, agreed  to  pay  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  take  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims  for 
twenty-four  millions.f  While,  then,  with  Mr.  Pinkney,  we  feel 
that  the  commission  was  not  prudently  managed,  we  yet  cannot 
but  think  that  the  United  States  might  justly  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  proving  seven  eighths  of  all  the  claims 
presented  by  Great  Britain  to  be  without  foundation. 

By  the  same  convention  which  settled  all  claims  under  the 
sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  commissioners  under 
the  seventh  article  reassembled,  and  went  oa  with  their  awards. 
Their  proceedings  have  never  been  published  in  full.  Some 
of  Mr.  Pinkney' s  decisions  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of 
Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  other  decisions  will  be  found  in 
the  text-books  of  international  law.  In  little  more  than  a  year 
after  their  reassembling  they  closed  their  labors,  having 
awarded  to  American  merchants  about  six  million*  of  dollars, 
which  was  duly  paid  by  the  British  government,  after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  at  which  the  British  claims  were  liquidated, 
and  some  small  awards  to  British  claimants  for  captures  made 
by  French  privateers  in  American  wat- 

The  nit  of  ti.  sions  teaches  how 

imp'  ind  prudent  men  should  be  selected 

>ners,  for  many  a  dit  which  would  break 

up  a  o  artisans,  would  be  quietly  settled 

by  the  good  CO*  f  fair  minds. 


■  Life  of  Finkocj,  p*  35.         f  Elliott' i  Am.  Dip.  Code,  Vol  I.  p.  266. 
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We  come  now  to  a  successful  settlement  by  arbitration  of  ill 
international  difficulty,  which  will  be  be  ntood  if  wo  quote 

the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  of  London  in 

*  Whereas  it  was  agreed,  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
that  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken   by 
party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after 

ng  of  this  treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  i 
shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any « 
carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  Otbe 
captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  opoa 
the  exchange  of  the  rati  <aty,  or  any  slave? 

private  property ;  and  whereas,  under  the  aforesaid  arti«  ; 
States  claim  for  their  citizens,  nnd  as  their  private  property,  thr 
tution  of,  or  full  compensation  for,  all  slaves  who,  at  the  date  of 
exchange  of  the  rati  of  the  said  treaty  were  in  any  I 

places,  or  possessions  whatsoever,  directed  hy  the  said  trttaty  to  be 
•feued  to  the  Doited  States,  but  then  -till  occupied  by  the 
forces,  whether  such  slaves  were,  at  the  d;>  on  «bore  i 

board  any  British  vessel  lying  in  waters  within  the  territory  or  j 
tion  of  the  [Toiled  States ;  and  whereas  differences  have  ari 
by  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  il  aid  article  of  the 

of  Ghent,  the  United  Suites  are  entitled  to  the  restoration  of,  or 
compensation  for,  all  or  any  slaves  as  above  d  die  high 

tract i  agree  to  refer  tfc 

friendly  a  r  itate,  to  be  named  for  thai  purpose;  nod  the 

contractiti  further  engage  to  co  o  decision  of 

friendly  sovereign  or  State  to  be  tinal  and  conclusive  on  all  the 


12 


The  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*  was  selected  as  arbitrator 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two   \  ~ed  tint 

was  upon  th» 

that  his  decision  should  be  founded,  and  that  they  appealed 
only  11         tdiary  means  to  tl  vr  of 

nations  and  of  maritime  law.     There  king  only  at  ibt 

literal  and  g\  of  the  a 

that  the  words  "originally  shall  rraieat 

wpon  thr  ezchang  med  an  - 

il  phrase,  which  could  have  respect  grammatically 
the  substantive  o  ta  vrliich  precede,  viz.  to 
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city.  He  held,  further,  that  the  carrying  away  of  any  private 
property  whatever  was  forbidden,  and  again,  that  these  two 
prohibitions  applied  only  to  the  places  of  which  the  article  stip- 
ulated the  restitution,*  This  award,  given  in  1822,  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  Emperor  were  further  in- 
voked to  assist  in  framing  such  articles  of  agreement  as  should 
provide  for  the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  determining  the  value 
of  the  slaves  taken,  His  Majesty  assented,  and  appointed 
Count  N  le,  Secretary  of  State  directing  Foreign  Affairs, 

as  his  agent,  aud  with  his  assistance  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  parties  concluded  the  convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  By 
this  convention  it  was  agreed  that  each  party  should  nominate 
one  commissioner  and  one  arbitrator,  who  should  solemnly 
swear  to  diligently,  impartially,  and  carefully  examine,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  according  to  justice  and  equity, 
decide  all  matters  submitted  to  them  under  the  convention.  If 
the  average  value  to  be  allowed  for  each  slave  could  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  two  governments,  then  the  board  of  com- 
having  heard  testimony,  should  fix  such  value,  and, 
if  they  could  not  agree,  it  was  provided  that  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  arbitration  of  the  minister  or  other  agent  of 
the  mediating  power  accredited  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  whose  decision,  founded  on  the  evidence  already 
presented  to  the  board,  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  It  was 
agreed  by  another  article,  that,  the  average  value  having  been 
determined,  the  commissioners  should  constitute  a  board  for  the 
examination  of  all  claims  contained  in  a  definitive  list  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  commissioners  agreed,  their 
decision  was  final ;  but  if  they  could  not  agree,  they  drew 
by  lot  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  arbitrators,  who  having 
consulted  with  the  commissioners,  a  final  decision  was  given 
conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  new  board. f 

The  convention  met  at  Washington,  and  determined  on  the 
average  value  of  the  slaves  to  be  compensated  for,  but  could 
get  no  further*  There  were  claims  for  some  three  thousand 
slaves,  betides  claims  for  a  large  amount  of  other  property 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  British.     The  selection  of  com- 


•  EUloft  Am.  Dip.  Cod*,  Vol  L  p.  29S. 
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missioners  may  have  been  unhappy ;  at  any  rate, 
at  settlement  was  a  failure,  Mr.  Clay,  writing  of  it 
ister  at  London,  says: — 

**  Experience  has  fully  developed  the  practical  inconvenience  of 
milting  all  interlocutory  points,  every  preliminary  question  abotsl 
form  of  trial,  the  authentication  of  evidence,  its  effect,  and  the  rules 
proceeding.     If  the  settlement  of  one  question  settled  the  whole 
to  which  it  belonged  in  all  analogous  cases,  the  hen  i 

be  still  great,  might  be  borne*  But,  unfortunately,  the  very 
tion  (the  sufficiency,  for  example,  of  the  nutL^nticatioD  of  a 
may  arise  in  different  cases,  and  be  determined  according  as  the  loft 
the  arbitrator  may  be  cast  And  thus  it  may,  and  mostly  will, 
that  the  proof  of  the  chum  of  one  individual  will  be  rejected, 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  of  those  of  another  which  will 
received  and  allowed /' 
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This  difficulty  existed  in  the  terms  of  the  submission,  bat  1 
refusal  of  the  British  commissioner  to  refer  certain  qoc 
that  arose  in  regard  to  interest  and  other  matters  broke 
the  commission.*     After  some  negotiation  it  was  stipuli 
a  treaty  in  1826  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  to  the 
States  twelve  hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars  in  full 
complete  satisfaction  of  all  claims, f    From  this  time  the  claim- 
ants looked  directly  to  the  United  States  for  their  compen- 
sation. 

The  second  of  the  provisional  articles  which  were  rigned 
in  1782  by  the  commissioners  of  Great  Br  i  the  United 

States,  and  which  declared  that  the  United  States  were  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States,  &X68  their  northeastern 
boundary  in  these  words :  — 

■  From  the  northwest  angle  of  Norm  Scotia,  via.  that  angle  wl 
is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  : 

r  to  the  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  i 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  Call  into  the 


•  William  Wirt,  then  Attorney- General  of  the  United  Stale*;,  gave  ha 
that  lateral,  according  to  the  utege  of  nationi,  b  a  nftemary  pan  of  the 
oration  awarded  by  the  Emperor  of  Bomui;  and  that  the  refaaaJ  of  lea 
OOmmitlfifUlIf  to  rail  in  an  arbitrator  to  derida  dm  ijmutioo  of 
unwarranted  by  the  convention.     Am.  Stale  Papers,  Vol. 


f  Bitot's  Am  Dip,  Code,  Vol  !.*.*(*. 
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Ocean*  to  the  north  westernmost  bead  of  the  Connecticut  River;  thence 
down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude."* 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  boundary  line  waa  meant  by 
each  of  the  commissioners,  and  so  clearly  defined  was  it 
thought  to  have  been,  that  the  next  year,  when  a  definitive 
treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  same  parties,  these  same  words 
of  boundary  are  used,  in  order  "  that  all  dispute  in  future 
oa  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United  iStates 
may  be  prevented/'  We  have  already  seen  that  at  the  end 
of  five  years  the  St.  Croix  River  was  fixed  by  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  17041 

Twenty  years  pass  by,  and  at  the  close  of  another  war  this 
whole  line  is  undetermined.  What  highlands  are  meant? 
In  what  pond  does  the  Connecticut  rise  I  Where  is  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude?  These  were  the  questions  to 
which  each  party  had  a  different  answer. 

While  drafting  a  treaty  which  terminated  a  war  that  had 
.•d  nothing,  it  was  not  strange  that  each  party  should 
desire  to  determine  other  questions  in  some  method  at  once 
more  just  and  less  costly  in  life  and  treasure ;  and  so  we  find 
in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  that  provision  is  made  for  three  dis- 
tinct commissions  to  decide  different  questions  of  boundary. f 
Each  government  agreed  to  appoint  one  commissioner,  who 
together  should  examine  the  question,  and  try  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  which  the  parties  should  consider  as  final;  but  if 
for  any  reason  the  commissioners  could  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  it  was  further  stipulated  that  their  report  should 
be  referred  to  some  friendly  power,  or  state,  by  whoso  de- 
ctaton  the  parties  should  be  bound. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  fourth  article  to 
decide  to  which  government  belonged  certain  islands  in  Passa* 
maquoddy  Bay,  agreed  in  a  decision,  as  did  those  under  the 
sixth  article,  appointed  to  fix  the  boundary  line   from    Lake 

but  those  under  the  fifth  article, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  what  was  meant  by  that  part 
of  the  boundary  line  described  in  the  words  already  quoted, 


•  BUiaC *  Am.  Dip,  Oxi*.  Vol  I.  p.  m. 


f  Ibid.,  p.  ttfc 


found  that  they  could  agree  on  nothing.     To  carry  out 
provision  of  the  treaty,  a  convention  was  signed  at  London, ! 
ing  the  manner  of  the  submission.*     As  the  reports  and  du 
ments  of  the  commissioners  were  voluminous  a:  : •licit 

it  was  thought  host  to  substitute  new  an  itemcnU  < 

the  respective  claims,  severally  drawn  by  each  of  the  cont 
parties,  and  to  be  mutually  commmiica 
a  certain  time.    As  a  reply  to  these  comni  ns  each 

had  the  right  to  draw  up  a  second  and  e  statac 

which  was  also  to  be  communicated  articles  of 

convention  provided  that  certain   maps  should    ho    mutual 
acknowledged,  that  the  statements  should  be  jointly  and 
taneously  delivered  up  to  the  arbitrator,  and  that,  if  ho  should 
desire  further  elucidation  or  evidence,  he  might  make  requis 
tion  upon  both  of  the  parties, 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  arbitrator,  and  in 
1831,  after  having  duly  examined  and  tn  weighed 

the  evidence,  he  made  known  his  award,  deciding  dc 
as  to  the  north  western  most  head  of  the  <  but 

sidering  that  the  evidence  on  either  side  was  not  suffic 
preponderating  to  determine  the  difference  as  to  the  highl 
that,  as  the  nature  of  the  difference  and  the  vague  oud 
terminate  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1763  did  not 
a  just  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  parties  io 
regard  to  the  line  of  boundary,  and  as  u 
investigation  could  further   elucidate   the  >n,   bo   ga* 

his  opinion  that  it  would  be  suitable  to  adopt  u*  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  a  line  which  he  proceeded  to  estahlUt 
He  was  further  of  the  opinion,  that  it  would  bo  suitable  to 
undertuk  >  detcrm  ibrty-fifth  degree 

of  north  latitude. f 

This  award  was  given  on  January  10th ;  and  on  the  12th,  Mr. 
Preble,  our  envoy  at  the  Hague,  protested  against  it,  bocanit 
the  arbiter  M  abandoned  the  QJ  i  de* 

scriptir.n  of  boundary  in  the  treaty,  and  substituted  a  dktiact 
and  different  line  of  demarcation  ueoi 

desired  to  stand  by  the  award,  and  I  »  would 


•  Elltut'i  Am.  Dip.  Code,  Vol  I.  p<  315+ 
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probably  have  done  so,  but  for  the  objections  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Preble  was  a  native  of  this  State,  and  we  are 
consequently  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  award  was  discussed 
d  rejected  in  secret  session  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  even 
fore  it  was  received  at  Washington.  The  Legislature  de- 
d  the  award  null  and  void :  first,  because  the  United  States 
had  no  right  to  determine  what  should  be  the  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Maine ;  secondly,  because  the  arbitrator  was  not  King 
of  the  Netherlands  when  the  award  was  given,  having  lost  part 
ions  ;  and  lastly,  because  he  only  gave  his  advice, 
and  did  not  say  distinctly  what  was  the  true  lino. 

This  first  objection  was  in  no  ways  material,  if  the  award 
had  been  decisive ;  the  second  should  have  been  made,  if  at 
any  time,  before  the  award ;  and  the  third,  according  to  the 
rules  of  arbitration  at  common  law,  was  perhaps  valid,  and  we 
shall  consider  it  further. 

Massachusetts,  interested  as  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  also  remonstrated. 

Great  Britain  tried  to  hold  the  United  States  to  the  award 

under  that  clause  of  the  convention  which  declared  that  the 

award  of  the  arbiter  should  be  final   and   conclusive.    The 

ident  sent  the  award  to  the  Senate,  advising  that  it  should 

not  be   accepted.     The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 

whom  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  favorably.     But  after 

the  committee  had  reported,  the  agents  of  Maine  used  every 

means  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  report  by  the  Benito,  and 

they  were  successful.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  criticise 

action  of  Congress,  or  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  au- 

:  ty  of  the  Senate  in  the  matter,  but  only  to  show  that  the 

President  and  Senate  did  not  consider  the  award  as  binding, 

because  it  was  but  the  advice,  and  not  the  decision,  of  the 

g  of  the  Netherlands.     If  the  award  had  been  of  the  proper 

character  it  would  not  have  required  the  assent  of  the  Senate, 

nt  had  been  given  when  the  convention  was  rati- 

,  nor  would  the  first  objection  of  the  Maine  Legislature 

have  been  good;  for  though  they  might  object  that  a  part  of 

territor  i  be  given  up  as  a  compromise  when  the 

r^d  States  claimed  the  whole,  they  could  not  have  objected 

to  an  award  which  simply  determined  what  the  boundary  line 
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was,  and  had  been  when  the  whole  territory  belonged  to 
United  States.* 

Our  government,  thinking  that  the  King  of  the  Not 
failed  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  for  want  of  local 
edge,  desired  that  a  new  commission    should   bo 

fating  of  an  equal  number  of  conn  r*,  with 

umpire  selected  by  some  friendly  sol  from  among  the 

most  able  legists  in  Europe,  or  else  composed  entirely  of  sock 
men*  It  was  thought  that  in  this  way  impartiality,  local 
knowledge,  and  high  professional  skill  would  he  employed,  and 
together  bring  about  a  settlement.  Before  making  auottar 
reference,  England  desired  that  the  T  ues  should 

render  such  points  of  difference  as  the  arbitrator  had  decided 
viz.  the  principal  question  as  to  which  was  tl 
most  head  of  the  Connecticut,  and  a  sidia 

which  the  umpire  determined  before  he  gave  his  advice. 
United  States  rejected  the  award  on  the  subsidiary  questions 
but  agreed  to  accept  the  decision  as  to  the  Connecticut,  ihougn 
not  because  it  was  bound  by  it,  —  claiming  that,  if  port  of  tie 
award  was  bad,  the  whole  must  be  bad  abo,  —  but  because  in 
this  way  it  hoped  to  secure  a  new  subini-  \'o  new  com- 

mission was  formed,  and  we  must  leave  this  question,  wbicfe 
for  nearly  ten  years  after  threatened  war,  and  which  t» 
finally  settled  by  the  compromise  of  Lord  A&hhurfera  and 
Mr.  Webster, 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  new  commission  would  have 
able  to  settle  definitely  the  matter  in  dispute ;  and  if  a 
promise  was  to  be  made,  it  was  betl  the  partita 

The  fiicte  as  here  stated  have  been  gathered  from  the 
spondence  presented  to  Parliament  in   {£ 

*  It  wu  kudo  years  Afterwords  said  in  the  House  of  Common*,  the*  1 
government  accepted  thU  award  only  because  the  United  State*  did  m 
we*  probably  some  truth  in  thia  remark,  for  the  demands  founded  oc 
thai  the  award  was  final  cooid  hardly  have  been  sincere,  ae  we  leant  I 
of  Lord  Palmorston,  in  I83fl  ted  distinctly  to 

President  that  the  Hrih'h  government  withdraws  Its  consent  to  aootpttfse  1 
compromise  rccomincii  if  the  Netherlands  ' '    Bare,  then,  the  Peeeeja 

Secretary  declared  that  the  question  was  oni  hey  shonse  ereei 

tonal  compromiie  "  ;  end  wo  lear  sv  then  on  the  ^  innnsat 

that  the  rommoa  sentiment  of  Koropc  epprored  of  (he  decieion  of  Preside*!  Jecajee 
to  treel  the  award  if  noil. 
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)u  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  it  was  agreed  by  a  convention  ■ 
between  the  United  -  1  Mexico,  that  all  claims  of  citi- 

zens of  the  United  States  upon  the  government  of  Mexico 
should  be  referred  to  four  commissioners,  two  to  be  appointed 
by  the  government  of  each  country.  If  the  commissioners 
could  not  agree  as  to  any  claim,  the  parties  contracted  to  refer 
their  reports,  with  all  the  documents  on  which  thoy  were 
founded,  to  the  decision  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

as  the  documents  relating  to  the  aforesaid  claims  wer 
voluminous  that  it  could  not  be  expected  his  Prussian  Majesty 
would  bo  willing  or  able  personally  to  investigate  them,  it  was 
agreed  tliLit  be  should  appoint  a  person  to  act  as  an  arbiter 
in  his  behalf.  In  case  the  King  of  Prussia  should  refuse, 
is  made  for  referring  the  claim  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty  or  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 

In  accordance  with  this  convention  the  commissioners  met  at 
/ton  in  1840,t  Baron  Roenne  having  been  appointed  as 
arbitrator  by  the  King  of  Prussia*  There  was  a  delay  in  the 
organization,  because  the  Mexican  commissioners  would  not 
take  the  oath  as  required  by  the  United  States;  but  this  q 
tiou  having  been  arr&uged,  the  commissioners  found  themselves 

Iible  to  agree  on  the  formal  rules  of  procedure.     Our  com- 
isioners  proposed  to  consider  the  claims  in  alphabetical  order, 
ile  the  Mexicans  insisted  on  the  chronological.     Our  com- 
iouers  proposed  a  rule,  which  declared  that  the  members 
of  the  board  should  consider  each  ease,  and  the  facts  necessary 
to  a  jtftsl  i  of  it,  in  a  judicial,  and  not  in  a  forensic  or 

diplomatic  spirit.  Hut  the  Mexicans  objected,  saying  that  such 
a  rule  was  of  no  importance,  and  that  the  questions  invoked 
were  rather  those  of  diplomacy  than  justice.  At  length  this 
question  was  found  to  be  a  question  merely  of  words,  and  that 
each  party  intended  to  do  justice  at  least  to  his  own  side.  The 
Mexicans  next  refused  to  receive  any  claims  except  those  which 
came  from  the  United  States  government*  maintaining  that  the 
claims  were  between  the  two  governments,  and  that  the  citizens 
had  no  concern  in  theui  us  to  the  other  nation.  Our  commis- 
gioners  tried  hard  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other  members 
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that  the  claimants  might  appear  before  them  in 
without  success.  At  last  they  consented  that  all  claims  < 
through  the  Department  of  State  should  be  heard ;  and  so  is 
this  indirect  way  the  papers  of  the  individual  claimants  wen 
presented.  These  papers  were  submitted  in  Spanish  and  Edj 
lish,  and  if  the  commissioners  did  not  agree, — and  disagree- 
ment was  the  rule,  —  all  the  papers,  with  a  statement  from  thi 
commissioners,  went  to  the  arbitrator.  From  a  report  of  Ike 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afiairs,  we  learn  that  four  months  of 
the  eighteen  were  spent  in  preliminary  discussion ;  that  atom 
claims,  amounting  to  9439,898,  were  allowed  bj  the  ooman- 
sioners;  that  the  umpire  upon  disagreeing  reports  allowed  fiftj- 
one  claims,  amounting  to  9586,745.  When  by  the  terms  of 
the  convention  the  power  of  the  commissioners  oeased,  thi 
umpire  decided  that  his  ceased  also,  so  that  there  remained  is 
his  hands  seventy-five  claims  for  the  sum  of  9928,637.  BesMei 
these,  six  other  claims,  for  98,886,887,  were  not  decided,  tak- 
ing been  presented  too  late  to  be  considered  by  the  board  beta 
its  dissolution.* 

To  settle  these  unsettled  claims  another  convention  wsi 
signed  at  Mexico  in  1848,  which,  having*  been  ratified  by  As 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  was  never  accepted  by  Hades. 
Moreover,  the  claimants  to  whom  damages  had  been  awarded 
were  never  satisfied,  for  Mexico  did  not  pay  the  instalments  si 
agreed  in  the  treaty. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  long  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Afiairs  was  made,  in  which  these  unsettled 
claims  are  held  up  to  show  that  Mexico  did  not  act  fairly  dur- 
ing the  convention,  nor  after  it.  As  this  is  the  only  case  of 
arbitration  in  our  history  after  which  came  war,  let  there  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  A  House  committee 
reported  that 

"  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  endeavored 
faithfully  to  discharge  their  duties ;  and  the  eminent  person  who  oAo- 
ated  as  umpire  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  still  more 
difficult  and  delicate  duties  imposed  upon  him,  was  actuated  solely  hj 
the  anxious  and  conscientious  desire  to  do  impartial  justice  to  the  re- 

•  BeportJ  of  Committees,  1841  -41,  Doe.  109S. 
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epectfve  claimants  and  to  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Mexican  BepuU 

Imputations  were  not  cast  upon  the  Mexican  commissioners, 

for  they  acted  under  instructions.     u  The  Mexican  government 

were  the  responsible  party.-'     War  then  came  not  because  of 

»ii,  nor  yet  in  spite  of  the  arbitration,  but  because 

[►arty  did  not  "fulfil  its  original  agreement,  and  refused  to 

enter  into  another  to  settle  outstanding  claims. 

When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, the  United  States  undertook  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  of  her 
citizens  in  consideration  of  certain  territory  given  up  by  Mex- 
ico. Though  the  war  was  perhaps  considered  by  the  United 
States  as  a  success,  and  though  Mexico  had  not  been  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  arbitration,  yet  wo  find  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  each  nation  preferred  to  settle  all  difficulties  that  should 
arise  between  them  in  the  future  by  some  better  method  than 
the  sword.  As  this  is  the  only  treaty  of  the  kind  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  we  quote  the  twenty-first  article  entire. 

*♦  If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between  the 
governments  of  the  two  republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tarion  of  any  stipulation  in  this  treaty  or  with  respect  to  any  other  par* 
ticul&r  concerning  the  political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  na- 
tion*, the  said  governments,  in  the  name  of  those  nations,  do  promi 
each  other  that  they  will  endeavor  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  man- 
ner t<  lOtt  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of  peace 
and  friendship  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing  taenia 
Ufttov                 nd  mutual  representations  and  pacific  negotiation.   And  if 
:ese  means  they  should  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a 
retort  shall  not,  on  rhi*' account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hoe- 
of  any  kind  by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until  the  gov- 
't' that  which  d  If  aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  con* 
eo\  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would 
difference  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitral 
naioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation* 
should  iu                be  prop<  thef  party,  it  *hall  be  acceded 
to  by                 r,  unless  deemed  by  it  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
oaturr                 Terence  or  the  cireuinstauees  of  the  ease/** 

^ood  faith  of  the  parties  to  this  contract  was  shown  in 
8.  Statute  At  Large,  Vol.  fX  p.  m. 
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•  >,  when,  there  being  some  disagreement  as  to  the 
dary-line,  a  convention  was  aton<  1  into,  providing  thai 

commissioners  with  scientific  or  other  assistants,  such  aa  astron- 
omers and  surveyors,  should  determine  the  true  line.  Thi 
difficulty  that  had  occurred  under  the  award  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  was  provided  for  in  these  words :  their  awiri 
shall  be  "  considered  decisive,  and  an  integrar  part  of  this  treaty, 
without  the  necessity  of  ulterior  ratification  or  approval  aai 
without  room  for  interpretation  of  any  kind  byVither  of  the 
parties  contracting/'  In  this  treaty  they  again  bound  that 
selves  to  submit  all  questions  between  them  to  arbitration 

Portugal  baa  not  always  been  treated  by  tnor  -ful 

tions  as  a  nation  their  equal  In  right,  if  not  in  might, 
be  treated-  The  course  pursued  towards  her  by  our 
ment  can  perhaps  be  justified  ;  but  we  have  ouly  space  to 
what  it  was.  During  the  war  between  Portugal  and  Artigat, 
the  revolutionary  chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  Portuguese 
merce  was  much  annoyed  by  vessels  sailing  under 
issued  by  that  commander,  but  fitted  out  in  our  porta.  Fre- 
quent complaints  were  made  by  the  Portuguese  Minister.  la 
1820  Portugal  proposed  that  a  commission  should  settle  the 
whole  question,  but  our  government  said  that  Mich  a  propor- 
tion u  would  not  be  consistent  either  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  practice  usual  among  cirQbri 
nations,*' #  and  refused  compensation,  on  the  ground  thai  *1 
legal  means  had  been  used  to  prevent  the  injuries  I 
indemnity  was  asked. 

In  1850,  when  our  government  was  pressing  Portage 
for  the  destruction  of  the  General  Armstrong,  the 
claims  were  again  presented.     Arbitration  was  again  a*k 
and  refused.     Our  government  may  have  been  rigli  uring 

to  pay  these  claims,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  it  shun 
been  willing  to  refer  them  to  a  commission,  f 

The  case  of  the  General  Armstrong,  which  was  destroyed 
Fayalt  a  port  belonging  to  Portugal,  by  the  British,  in  1H1 
has  hardly  yet  bee  i.     To  permit  one  belligerent  to 

*troy  a  veeeel  belonging  to  the  other,  U  a  clear  breach  of  aee- 


•  Sea  Doe.  1823-24,  Vol.  Ill  Doc.  77, 
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trality ;  arid  therefore  the  United  States  demanded  compensa- 
tion from  Portugal,  who  refused  to  pay  for  what  she  could  uot 
have  pre  ially  as  the  General  Armstrong  was  said 

to  have  begun  the  (in 

In  thb  way  the  m;<  ted  till  1851,  when,  the  claims* 

wed,  the  Portuguese  government  proposed  to 
refer  the  question  tq  the  King  of  Sweden.     Our  U  Mr. 

Clay,  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposition.  In  reply  the  Portu- 
guese Secretary  entreated  him  to  again  call  the  attention  of  bii 
government  to  the  oiler,  "  in  order  that  the  adjudication  of  the 
question  may  uot  be  made  a  trial  of  physical  strength  between 
a  gigantic  nation  and  another  that  is  so  friendly  and  yet  so  in- 
capable of  resisting  her/1  Mr*  Clayton,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Clay  that  the  Presideut  sanctioned  his  action  in 
refusing  to  arbitrate,  **  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  enun 
uiion/'  Under  such  instructions,  Mr.  Clay  again  sent  in  his 
demands.  \s  ith  r lie  intimation  that  an  armed  vessel  was  waiting 
to  take  him  home  if  they  were  uot  complied  with.  Portugal 
to  pay  all  claims  except  that  of  the  owners  of  the 
Armstrong,  and  again  begged  for  arbitration  in  that 
,  which  involved  a  principle  of  international  law,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  did  not  merely  regard  Portugal,  but  all  other 
MM.  The  despatch  concluded  with  an  intimation  that  the 
s  could  have  but  little  reliance  on  the  justice  of 
its  claim.  Upon  this  refusal  Mr.  Clay  at  once  demanded  his 
passport,  which  was  enclosed  to  him,  with  a  note,  from  which 
we  quote :  u  rnmeiit  can  pretend  to  infallibility  ii 

gard  to  its  opitti  d   when  a  question  pmnffflta  itself  be- 

tween two  friendly  government*  involving  dirlerenr.es  of  opin- 
M  tu  points  of  fact  and  of  law,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  a  refusal  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  a>   pgOppJHJ 
arty,  is  <  1   to  produce  the  im. 

•ibts  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  preset 
by  tb  jer/1 

Mr.  Clay  bad  withdrawn,  Pi  Taylor  died, 

and  Mr.  Doming  Secretary  of  State  under  President 

Fillmore.  I  to  accept  the  offer  that  had  b<  by  Por- 


e^e 
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tugal;  and  it  was  agreed  by  a  convention  that  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  passed  between  the  parties  should  be 
placed  before  some  friendly  sovereign,  to  whose  decision  the 
contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  submit.* 

The  Emperor  of  France,  having  been  invited,  examined  the 
whole  subject  with  great  care  and  attention,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  render  justice  to  both  parties  according  to  the  ftcU 
and  principles  involved  in  the  controversy,  and  decided  that 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  had  no  foundation,  "  became 
the  collision  took  place  in  contempt  of  her  Most  Faithful  Ma- 
jesty's right  of  sovereignty,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
her  territory,  and  without  the  local  officers  or  lieutenants  hav- 
ing been  required  in  proper  time,  and  enabled  to  grant  aid 
and  protection  to  those  having  a  right  to  the  same."  f 

A  question  now  arose  which  had  arisen  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  commissions.  Is  a  government  responsible  to  its  citi- 
zens for  the  claims  which  it  attempts  to  settle  ?  The  owners 
and  other  claimants  in  the  case  of  the  General  Armstrong  nov 
demanded  that  the  United  States  should  pay  them  the  same 
damages  as  they  sought  from  Portugal.  The  argument  i» 
very  strongly  urged,  and  the  committees  both  of  the  House  sad 
Senate  reported  favorably.  The  demand  was  finally  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  where  the  majority  of  the  court  held 
that  each  nation  must  determine  for  itself  in  what  way  it  will 
enforce  the  claims  of  its  citizens,  and  that  its  determination 
must  of  necessity  be  obligatory  upon  its  own  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially upon  such  of  them  as  might  be  more  directly  interested 
in  its  immediate  action.  The  court  further  held,  that,  if  a 
nation  undertakes  to  settle  claims  by  arbitration,  it  has  fully 
discharged  its  obligations,  and  is  in  no  way  responsible  to 
the  individual  for  the  loss  that  may  come  from  an  unfavorable 
Award. 

Chief  Justice  Gilchrist  dissented.  We  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  his  opinion. 

"  Where  a  case  relating  to  private  rights  alone  is  submitted,  it  mo* 
be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen.    If  hu  rights  bt 

•  8tatatet  «t  Large,  Vol.  X.  p.  911. 

♦  80a.  Doc.  1*52-53,  VoL  III.  Doc  14. 
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disregarded  ami  sacrificed,  it  is  the  dictate  alike  of  law,  common  sense, 
and  justice  that  the  government  by  which  his  rights  have  been  sacri- 
ficed buOqH  make  kfan  restitution,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  to 
rnment  from  liability  to  a  citizen  on  this  account,  it  would 
appear  that  the  c:ise  was  one  proper  to  be  submitted ;  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  arbitrator  by  arguments  and 
proofs ;  that  the  award  was  certain  and  within  the  submit  ion  ;  and 
the  arbitrator  did  not  exceed  his  powers." 

The  government  must  act  as  the  agent  of  its  citizens,  but 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  an  adverse  award. 

AH  outstanding  claims  between  our  country  and  Great  Brit- 
ain which  had  originated  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  were,  by  a 
ion  in  1853,  referred  to  a  board  of  two  commissioners. 
«|Uote  from  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners  what  was 
intended  to  prevent  difficulties  that  had  arisen  under  similar 
conventions, 

m  The  commissioners  shall  investigate  and  decide  upon  such  claims 
rder  and  in  Bach  manner  as  they  may  conjointly  think  proper, 
Out  Q  or  information  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by 

or  in  behalf  of  their  respective  governments  in  support  of  or  in  answer  to 
any  1  to  hear,  if  required,  one  person  on  each  side  in  behalf 

of  at  rose!  or  agent  for  such  government  in  each 

and  every  separate  claim."* 

•>hua  Bate?,  of  London,  was  chosen  umpire  by  agree- 
ment. No  case  of  arbitration  has  ever  been  more  succc 
than  this.  I  linages  were  awarded  in  some  thirty  filaima, 
amounting  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars.!  Before  this  com- 
jo  the  claims  for  slaves  set  free  from  the  brig 
which  had  been  taken  into  Nassau  by  the  slaves,  who 
hail  forcibly  got  command  of  the  vessel.  This  question  had 
been  th  of  a  long  diplomatic  discussion,  but  was  now 

fettled  in  our  favor.  The  claim  of  the  Florida  bonds,  the 
M-Lcod  claim,  and  many  others,  which  at  times  had  threatened 
war  between  the  parties,  were  now  settled. 

In  rouble  arose  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 

\htch  we  had  entered  into  with  Great  Bl 
1850,  pr  for  the  common  use  of  a  ship-canal  across  the 


»  At  Ijirj^  Vol    X   p.  9*8, 
♦  Sen.  I  16,  Vol,  XV.  I>oc  103. 


Isthmus  of  Daricn,and  that  England  should  make  treaties  vak 
certain  states  of  South  America.     The  Engl  etarj  for 

Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Claren  ;oit  the  diffi- 

culty to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  power,  a  Uat, 

when  two  governments  disagreed  about  the  construction  of  i 
treaty,  the  best  and  most  rational  mode  was  to  refer  the  que*- 
tion  to  a  third  power.*     In   1856  Mr.  Dallas,  om  :ar  it 

London,  was  instructed  to  negotiate  if  he  could. 
make  arrangements  for   an    arbitration.  i   ru 

finally  settled  without  the  need  of  an  arbiter,  but  the  opinion 
of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  proper  p  r  such  *  po* 

tion  is  worth  quoting* 

u  He  (the  President)  would  greatly  prefer  that,  in 
the  present,  turning  on  points  of  political  geography,  the 
be  referred  to  some  one  or  more  of  those  eminent  moo  of 
do  honor  to  the  intellect  of  Europe  and  America."  f 


id. 


tJTGF 


In  1821  some  silver  in  coin  and  bars  was  taken 
rairal  of  Chili  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
■-•niment  demanded  that  the  amount  taken  should  t 
with  interest,  —  but  no  mom  8  represent 

of  the  two  governments  agreed  to  abid 
matter  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.    The  j  i   hia 

decide,  6rst,  whether  the  claim  was  just  in  whole  or  in  part: 
wcondly,  what  sum  should  be  paid  for  indemnity  ;  and  lastly, 
from  what  date  and  at  what  rate  interest  should  be  paid, 
question  was  settled  by  the  arbiter,  but  his  award  ha: 

D  published. 

In  I860,  by  |  convention,  matters  in  dispute  between 
government  and  Paraguay  were  submitted  to  a  comm 
An  attempt  was  made  by  tin-  rl  to  get  awaj  firoi 

award,  because,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  value  i 
claims,  and  not  their  justice,  was  submitted  ;  bat  oar  gorer* 
merit  did  not  interfere. 

During  I  1860  commissions  were  organized  to  settk 

claims  the  United  States  and  New  Granada,^  and  t* 

tween  the  United  States  and  Oosta  Rica, 


•  Sen,  Doc  U56-S6,  Vol.  X.  Doe.  35 
t  SutttU*  at  Unjt,  Vol.  XII  p.  1097. 
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Lincoln,  in  1868,  proclaimed  his  treaties  with  Peru, 
the  I  uiitting  claims  for  the  capture  of  the  ships  Lizzie 

Thompson  and  Georgiana  to  the  Kiug  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
second  referring  other  claims  of  the  two  nations  to  a  commit 
sioiK  In  1SG4  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
settle  their  elaims  in  regard  to  land  property  in  and  about 
Paget  Sound  by  the  award  of  a  commission.  In  the  same 
year  Ecuador  and  Colombia  appointed  one  of  their  citizens 
lo  meet  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who,  with  an  umpire 
or  arbitrator,  should  undertake  **  the  mutual  adjustment  of 
claii 

All   tl  cases   of  arbitration   have  been  carried  on 

quietly,  and  to  a  successful  conclusion,  They  show  that  our 
government  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  this  agency,  whether 
its  claims  are  against  a  powerful  or  a  weak  nation.  Tb 
last  treaties  all  speak  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  thus  ind 
eating,  as  has  already  been  maintained,  that  a  commission  of 
kind  is  an  instance  of  international  arbitration.  The 
umpire  in  all  these  later  commissions  was  appointed  by  so 

idly  power  ;  so  that  a  person  is  obtained  who  is  not  partial 

to  cither  of  the  parties,  as  an  umpire  chosen  by  lot  frequently 

is,     Another  provision  gives  the  arbitrator  power  to  decide 

withiu  a  certain  time  after  the  power  of  the  commissioners  has 

-d. 

Two  commissions  are  now  sitting  in  Washington,     Sir  Fred- 
:  as  umpire  under  the  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia :  and  questions  that  once  would  have  been  causes  of  war 
are  now  quietly  and  equitably  as  if  they  were 

ordinary  difficulties  between  individuals. 


\\>  hlTB  now  gone  over  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  instances  of 
arbitration    which    have    occurred    in   our  own   history.     This 
to  is  not  only  a  history  of,  but  will  serve  as  an 
f.  for,  international  arbitration.     We  need  not  now  show 
arhitnition  i  mon  and  practical  method  of  settling 

>nal  disputes,  for  the  record  has  shown  this.    la 
way  can  we  compare  arbitration  and  war  as  two  means  of  de- 
of  right,  without  at  once  seeing  how  pref- 
erable is  arbitration. 
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Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  despatch  to  his  gov* 
wrote :  M  An  umpire,  whether  a  king  or  a  farmer,  ra 
on  strict  principles  of  law  ;  he  has  always 
sihle,  to  split  the  difference."     Granting  that  such  a 

I,  and  that  the  ward  is  often  what  th 
be  a  fair  compromise  ;  still  this  compromise  is  more  like 
lice  than  that  compromise  called  at  comes 

war.     If  the  strength  of  the  parties  is  equal,  and   c 
from  war  because  they  are  each  convinced  of  the  other's 
no  treaty  can  he  ratified  by  the  two  nations,  unless  it  s 
difference.     But  nations  are  not   often  equally   matched, 
the  treaty  —  the  award  of  the  arbiter,  war —  decides  whose  i 
itary  power  is  greater,  but  not  whose  claim  is  more  jnsL 
weaker  nation  Joels  its  weakness  in  arms,  but  trusts  to  the 
tice  of  its  cause  ;  yet  history  is  full  of  the  of  justice  \ 

the  battle-field. 

In    the   theory  of  international   law,  all 
How  inconsistent  is  it  then  that  war,  which  can  only  dead 
which  is  P,  should  be  expected  to  decide  what  is  the  Uv! 

But  an  award  is  not  as  often  as  to  be  a  compron 

ii  and  national  pride  are  but  glasse 
color  or  distort  the  object.     An  award  of  an  impartial  person. 
which  to  the  parties  seems  a  eomj  strict  justice, 

and  shows  that  each  was  right  and  each  was  wrong. 

Nations  somel  .  but  are  willing  Id 

abide  by  the  i  of  a  third  party.      Before  the  Utinl  part? 

has  been  aide  to  give  his  opinion,  thej  to  agree  in  a  *; 

tlement.     Now,  if  we  credit  war  with  all  the  advantages  wtikft 

•   from   the   I  -otiatcd  after   the  war,  n  ,r  cm- 

tainly  to  give  en  lit  to  peaceful  arbitration  for  the 
of  all  the  dill  which,  after  submission  to  ail  arh 

enmp  -..      If   tl. 

ill  then  find  that  ai  n  has  rarely  faih 

accomplish  the  desired  object. 

The 
parties  in  lend  to  submit,  how  far  the  award  may  gof  and 
what  extent  it  will  b  a  with  | 

Dumber  of  members  selected   by  each  party,  and  an   ampin 
appointed  by  some  fj 
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to  which  nations  can  submit  all  questions  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation,  and  many  minor  questions  of  international  law. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  refer  to  some  friendly  sovereign 
all  matters  uf  boundary,  all  interpretations  of  treaties,  and  all 
important  questions  in  the  law  of  nations.  But  though  this 
has  been  the  practice,  experience  has  shown  that  a  commis- 
sion OOtDposed  uf  private  individuals,  adapted  by  education 
and  life  to  the  settlement  of  such  questions,  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  a  just  and  satisfactory  award.  This  is  the  case, 
Dot  because  kings  aud  emperors  are  unjust  or  ignorant,  but 
because  it  is  very  difficult,  among  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  independent  sovereigns,  to  find  one  who  is  not  in 
a  position  to  feel  the  consequences  of  his  award.  The  fact 
that  a  king,  deciding  a  principle  of  international  law,  must 
iu  the  future  himself  be  bound  by  his  own  decision,  is,  how- 
,  a  rery  strong  reason  for  selecting  a  king  as  sole  arbiter. 
Though  he  may  employ  others  to  assist  him  iu  ascertaining  the 
law,  yet  the  opinion  will  finally  come  as  his  own, 

rer  model  of  submission  can  be  found,  than  a  treaty 
made  by  France  and  Englaud  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Portendic  claims.  The  French  government,  in  1834  and 
irried  on  war  with  the  Trasa  Moors  on  the  coast  of 
Portendic,  where  British  merchants  were  engaged  extensively 
in  the  gum  trade.  British  vessels  were  seized  while  approach- 
ing this  coast,  when  no  blockade  had  been  notified,  and  i 
after  the  b   government  had  declared  that  no  blockade 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended,  the  British  gofarnmant  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  her  aggrieved  aud  plundered  merchants, 
whole  qi  a  as  finally  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 

.  who  was  asked    to  decide  whether  any 
real  as  unduly  inflicted  on  British  subjects*  while  they 

were  pursuing  on  the  coast  of  Portendic  a  regular  and  lawful 
trade ;  and  also  whether  France  was  equitably  bound  to  pay 

nch  or  such  class  of  the  said  claimant-   any  ootnpeuc 
by  reason  of  such  injury.     It  was  agreed,  in  the  ion, 

that,  whatever  should  be  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,  it  should 


•  Bi  >«rigti  Sun*  Piper*,  Vol.  XXXI  v.  p,  io36. 
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not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  affecting  any  or  the 
which  had   been  maintained,  or  any  of  the  print 
had   been  asserted,  by  either  government,  during   tho 
of  their  discussion. 

The  award  decided  that  the  blockade  wa 
that  all  claims  which  rested  on  the  want  of  notice  of  the 
ade  were  valid.    In  accordance  with  otnmisstoM 

of  liquidation  were  at  once  appointed,  to  whom  was  added  ta 
umpire,  a  Prussian,  Baron  Roenne,  —  the  same  who  had 
with  the  commissions  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico* 
der  this  commission  the  whole  matter  was  sen  I 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  arbitration  can 
or  even  be  used  to  remove,  all  the  causes  of  war.     Public 
ion  and  the  law  justify  a  blow  given  in  e  hut 

danger  must  not  be  passed,  but  must  be  in  and  pr 

threatening  injury  to  one's  person  or  property.  So  a  na 
must  sometimes  engage  in  war  to  protect  itself  from 
attack  threatened  or  already  begun.  No  government  would 
ask  an  arbiter  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  had  a  right  to 
away  an  invading  army.  Such  questions  need  imi 
action,  and  force  must  be  repelled  by  force.  Civil  wars 
not  be  prevented  by  arbitration,  for  neither  party  considc 
the  other  as  an  independent  nation.  The  United  State* 
could  not  have  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter  the  que* 
tion  of  the  right  of  secession.  That  question  was  a  doom* 
tic  one,  and   did   no:  vn  other  uati  il   was  (dm  a 

question  involving  our  very  life,  and  the  que.itinti  of  rifht 
must  be  answered  by  showing  that  the  fact  was  impossible 
The  States  in  rebellion  had  already  refused  to  bo  bound  bf 
the  award  of  Congress,  to  whom  the;  <>  yahoM 

all  differences ;  and  the  army  of  the  Union  only  fought  la 
execute  the  award. 

The  United  States  could  not  consent  that  the  King  of  tin 
Netherlands  should   decide  whether  or  no  iperor 

has  a  right  to  establish  Maximilian  in 
our  govr  haw  Mitred,  and  still  I 

depends  on  tho  enforcement  of  the  so-called  Monroe  doet 
Tbia  doctrine  expresses,  not  what  the  rest  at  the  w< 
think  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
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but  what  lit  1  States  considers  to  be  necessary  to  its 

security  and  ptotperity,  What  threatens  Mexico  threatens  our 
own  government ;  and  so  war,  if  it  comes,  must  come  in  self- 
defence.  In  all  these  cases  self-defence  is  the  only  justification 
for  war;  and  the  parties  to  a  war  that  is  begun  before  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  settle  the  affair  by  arbitration  should 
show  why  such  a  course  was  necessary. 

There  are  but  few  questions  which  arise  between  nations 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  some  form  of  arbitration.  In 
feudal  times  many  questions  which  are  now  settled  before  the 
courts  were  settled  by  personal  conflicts.  Duelling  is  not  now 
recoguiz  U  an  honorable  method  of  settling  disptit- 

tweeu  individuals,  but  nations  still  cling  to  the  feudal  idea,  and 
must  fight  for  their  honor.  We  long  ago  said :  u  Discords  among 
have  their  origin  in  two  sources, — opposite  interests 
and  contested  rights.  The  first  may  be  reconciled  by  the  com- 
mon principles  of  justice  and  mutual  advantage  ;  but  where 
a  right  or  a  supposed  right  is  involved  in  the  dispute,  it  is 
then  encumbered  with  new  difficulties,  because  it  touches  the 
spring  of  national  honor."  *  This  very  sensitiveness  in  regard 
to  nationul  honor,  which  we  wrote  of  in  1843,  has  in  two  in- 
stances since  then  prevented  nations  from  settling  differences 
by  arbitration. 

In  1857  a  French  vessel,  the  Charles  and  George,  having 
a  representative  of  the  French  government  on  board,  sailed 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  free  negroes  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  go  and  labor  in  provinces  of  France.  Hav- 
ing obtained  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  "plus  ou  molns 
Hbrernent  engages,"  she  went  into  a  Portuguese  port, 
she  was  and  condemned  as  good  prizr* ;  and  though 

the  agent  of  the  French  government  was  released,  the  captain 
of  the  hhip  was  sentenced  to  lalx>r  in  the  public  works,  because 
the  hum  in  which  the  vessel  was  enguged  was  consid- 

ered by  the  authorities  of  Mozambique  to  be  really  a  trade 
in  slave**!     Tin  captain  appealed  to  the  court  at  Lis- 

bon, where  lie  was  carried  with  the  prize.     A  demand  was 
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made  at  once  by  the  French  government  on  the  government 
of  Portugal,  that  the  vessel  and  captain  be  given  up,  and  in- 
demnity be  paid  for  the  detention.  Portugal  tried  to  reriit, 
and,  invoking  the  article,  already  cited,  adoped  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  desired  that  the  difficulty  be  submitted  to  tfci 
arbitration  of  a  friendly  power.  France  rcffused,  and  Cotnt 
Walewski  said  that  the  mediation  proposed  was  inadmissible,  m 
a  question  where  a  point  of  national  honor  was  involved ;  and 
that  the  French  government  would  never  consent  to  submit 
to  any  power  whatever  the  question  of  its  practising,  or  era 
tolerating,  the  traffic  in  slaves,  for  the  presence  of  an  agent  of 
the  French  government  removed  all  suspicions  of  such  Crimea 
Portugal  was  obliged  to  yield.  After  the  captain  and  rtaA 
were  given  up,  France  offered  to  submit  the  question  of  dan- 
ages  to  arbitration ;  but  Portugal  replied,  that  if  the  question 
of  right,  which  was  the  only  one  which  concerned  PortugtTi 
honor  and  dignity,  could  not  be  referred  to  an  arbiter,  she 
would  not  accept  an  award  upon  a  mere  pecuniary  question. 

Thus  Portugal,  not  because  she  felt  she  was  wrong,  bat 
because  she  knew  she  was  weak,  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
France,  as  to  any  other  exigency.  France  tried  to  save  bar 
honor,  and  lost  it ;  for  she  showed  the  spirit  of  a  bully,  and 
forgot  that  Portugal's  honor  was  also  concerned.  Portugil 
paid  the  claims,  but  in  such  a  way  that,  even  if  her  officer? 
were  wrong  in  the  seizure  and  condemnation,  the  very  yield- 
ing as  she  did  to  necessity  did  her  honor. 

Our  existing  claims  on  England  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  explanation.  Mr.  Adams,  in  1863,  proposed  to  refer  them 
to  arbitration.  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  August  30, 
1866 :  — 

44  In  your  letter  of  October  23,  1863,  you  were  pleased  to  say  that  tks 
government  of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  agree  to  any  form  of 
arbitration.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  thus  been  led  to  consider 
what  question  could  be  put  to  any  sovereign  or  state  to  whom  mil 
very  great  power  should  be  assigned.  It  appears  to  her  Majesty's 
government  that  there  are  but  two  questions  by  which  the  claim  of 
compensation  could  be  tested.  The  one  is,  Have  the  British  gov- 
ernment acted  with  due  diligence,  or,  in  other  words,  with  good  fartl 
and  honesty,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  they  proclaimed? 
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The   other   b,   Bftl  iw  officers  of  the  crown  properly  under- 

stood the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  when  they  declined,  in  June,  1 
to  advise  the  detention  and  seizure  of  the  Alabama,  and  on  other 
occasions,  when   tin  v    were  asked   to  detain  ^ther  ships  building  or 

g  in  British  ports?  It  appears  to  her  Majesty's  government  thai 
neither  of  these  quectiofifl  could  be  put  to  a  foreign  government  with 
any  regard  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  British  crown  and  the 

-'<  nation. 
u  Her  Majesty's  government  are   the  sole  guardians  of  their  own 

i\  They  cannot  admit  that  they  have  acted  with  bad  faith  in 
maintaining  the  neutrality  they  professed*  The  law  officers  of  the 
crow  held  to  be  better  inter  j-  a  British  statute  than 

any  foreign  government  can  be  presumed  to  be/* 

Pur  these  reasons  the  offer  to  arbitrate  was  declined. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  first  Message  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, says  that  the  United  States  did  not  present  these  claims 
as  an  impeachment  of  the  good  faith  of  England,  but  as  til- 
ing questions  of  public  law,  of  which  the  settlement  is 
essential  to  the  peace  of  nations;  and  declares  his  opinion 
that  the  grounds  on  which  Lord  Russell  refuses  arbitration 
cannot  be  sustained  before  the  tribunal  of  nations. 

What  is  a  nation's  honor,  that  it  should  fear  injury  from  the 
award  of  an  impartial  arbiter!  Truth,  justice,  and  honesty  to 
other  nations  and  to  its  own  citizens,  are  its  elements.  Accuse 
*  nation  of  actions  which  imply  lying,  oppression,  or  deceit, 
and  you  bring  charges  against  its  honor*  A  nation's  honor  is 
the  honor  of  its  citizens,  not  En  their  private  acts,  I  ex- 

ilic acts,  but  in  all  acts,  whether  public  or 
itoj  whicli  concern  Other  nations.    A  I  gunboat 

Uk«j  ut  from  an  English  mail  steamer,  and 

.  \  honor  demands  that  he  ;  an  English  pri- 

vate a  from  the  watrr,  and 

to  Ei  shore,  and  our  honor  is  <  moment 

that  and    the   Oth  >  compensation, 

the  honor  of  each  is  at  stake.     If  the  claim  is  just,  the  refusal 
rsa. 
re  the  acts  of  cil  v"   from  all  that   * 

>n  must,  if  called  upon,  defend  thorn,  and  refuse  to  arbi; 
juration  because  it  involves  u  question  of  the 
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honor  of  a  citizen,  and  thus  of  the  htm 

Blackstone  tells  us,  that  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
court  of  chivalry  to  settle  points  of  honor  between  gcntl 
Nations  need  no  such  court,  for  arbitration  affords  the  metbc 
of  settling  such  questions. 

An  award  decides  that  a  nation  was  endeavoring  to  bold  laad 
that  did  not  belong  to  it;  another,  that  a  natiou  must 
compensation  for  the  acts  of  its  citizens  which  it  once  d- 
another,  that  the  claims  for  a  long  time  demanded,  <sren 
threats  of  war,  had  no  foundation.  When  the  arbiter  makes 
known  his  award,  the  losing  party  perforata  the  award,  or 
withdraws  his  claim,  because  his  honor  compel*  him  to  stand 
by  the  terms  of  the  submission.  In  maintaining  this  last  point 
of  honor,  he  does  all  that  honor  requires. 

When,  in  1817,  we  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  Spain  to 
submit  claims  very  like  those  now  mi  Kiigland,  the 

great  ground  on  which  we  urged  that  til 
to  an  arbiter  was,  that  in  this  way  the  point  of  honor  in  vol 
could  be  saved. 

The  folly  of  refusing  to  submit  a  que  art 

simply  because  a  question  of  honor  is  in 
from  comparing  the  position  of  France  in  1859  with  that  c 
England  now.     Then  France  would  nui  its  claim*  to 

an  arbiter,  because  the  officers  of  Portugal  had  done  wrung. 
now,  England,  the  injuring  nation,  will  not  al  nandi 

to  be  presented  before  a  friendly  sovereign  n  her  officer* 

have  done  right.  If  England's  honor  is  now  cwncurned,  the 
honor  of  France  was  in  1859;  if  the  honor  of  Portugal  wa 
involved  in  1859,  that  of  the  Dail  B  is  now 

That  Ui  I  rutted  E 

of  their  chums  upon  England  is  certain  ;  and  thoy  a! 
that  it  is  fur  the  nation's  honor  to  tub  rail  o  arbitration 

The  pn  gjta&d  baa  already  shown 

spirit  in  regard  to  this  question,  which  must  in  time  act  upo 
the  government    Bar]  I  do  well  to  nm* 

and  apply  the  words  of  a  li  Vbcrdeta, 

who,  writing  of  the  Portendic  claims,  said  :  "  The  amicable 
relations  of  both  counUH  U  are  now  endar 

be  maintained  by  such  a  settlement  of  the  quest  inputs 
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between  them,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the  arbiter ; 
and  kindly  feelings  would  take  the  place  of  that  estrangement 
which,  most  unfortunately  for  the  intercut  of  both,  the  present 
discussion  is  but  too  well  calculated  to  produce," 


Art.  VIIL  —  L  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Aijghiehi. 
Translated  in  Terza  Rima.  By  John  Dayman,  M.  Am  Rec- 
tor of  Skelton,  Cumberland,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  C.  C,  C, 
Oxford*    London  :  Longmans.    1865-    8vo.    pp.  xxviii.,  771. 

2.    The  Inferno  o/ Dante,  translated  in  the  Metre  of  the  Origi- 
nal,    By  Jaj«E8  Ford,  A.  M.,   Prohflftflaiy  of  Exeter.     Lon- 
don :    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1865.     8vo.      Half  sheet     pp. 
BO  double,  181-  I 

g»    T  edy  of  Dante    Alighierl      Part   L    The  HelL 

Translated  into  Blank  Verse  by  William  Michael  Ros- 
SBrn,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  London  and  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1865.  8vo.  Half  sheet,  pp. 
xxxiv,,  248. 

o$  of   tiie   Inferno    of  Dante  Aljghieri. 

[Translated  by  Thomas  William  Pabsons,  M.  D.]     Boston : 

uited  by  John  Wilson  and  Son.     1865.     8m.  4to.     pp. 

xL,  104. 

Tbk  interest  in  the  lite  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  has  been 
go  widely  felt  during  the  last  6fty  years,  the  zeal  with  which  the 
study  of  mediaeval  art  and  literature  has  been  pursued,  and  the 
bettor  knowledge  of  tliem  which  has  been  acquired  during  this 
period!  have  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  men  more  than 
ever  l*cforo  to  the  works  of  Dante.    For  in  them  the  media&va 
spirit  found  its  highest  and  completed  expression.     Prom 
work*  better  than  from  any  others  —  heifer,  indeed,  than  fn 
atl  others  —  may  be  learned  the  prevailing  characteristics,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  conditions,  which  made  the  period  which  hi 
closed  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  progress  < 
civilisation.     At  a  time  in  which  faith  in  some  kind  of  iuvisibl 
realities  —  in  something  beyond  this  world  and  other  than  this 


—  ■« 
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world,  in  something  to  complete  and  account  for  tl  —  m 

i  ful  as  at  no  other  time,  not  only  on  thought 
of  action  and  a  guide  to  conduct,  his  faith   was  d« 
more  imaginative,  and  more  controlling  than  (hut  of  other  i 
When  inquiry  had  heguu  to  investigate  the  causes  and  sequ 

of  things  with  fresh  and  ardent  activity,  lie  pushed  out  fir 
ther  into  the  unknown  world,  and  can-  zcr  hold  of  trutii 

than  any  other  questioner,  his  predecessor  or  coiiituapornn 
He   was   the   profoundest   and   most  tttve  of  inystk& 

Aruonu  students  he  was  the  student  of  most  varied  learumg 
Among  poets  he  was  the  po<  Hit  no  rival  ip- 

I  him.  After  a  period  during  which  the  fancy  of  the 
world  was  exalted  and  its  imagination  productive  as  at  do 
other  modem  epoch,  he  came  to  surpass  all  other  men  in  fancy, 
and  to  set  bounds  beyond  which  imagination  has  never  eon^ 
When  the  sensibilities  of  men  were  too  hitherto  tail* 

unrecognized  emotions,  and  there  was  a  new  birth  of  true  and 
tender  sentiment  in  their  hearts,  Dante  put  thi  oent  into 

forms  which  set  the  perfect  model  for   the  expression  of  lbs 
most  refined  and  the  most  intense  f  The  passions  of 

men  in  that  day  swayed  them  with  a  force  strange  to  our 
conscious  and  indifferent  generation,  and  Dante1  with  pianos 
deeper  and  more  exalted  than  that  of  others,  yet  controlled  it 
by  the  supreme  power  of  will. 

In  bU  ience  he  comprehended  all  the  forms  of 

contemporary  life  :  he  was  soldier,  scholar,  citizen,  ruler*  aa> 
bassador,  exile,  dependant.     He  kne  and  festivitis*; 

ho  knew  also  poverty  and  the  salt  bi  t 'stable* 

He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  courted ;  he  knew  also  what  it  was  to 
be  scorned.     Through  his  large  and  m  nature  he  sympa- 

thized with  the  moods  of  the  men  he  lived  with,  and  was  sus* 
ceptible  to  every  breath  of  emotion  which  swayed  them, 
was,  by  turns,  in  his  inner  life,  all  that  other  men  were, 
as  all  other  poets  in  some  degree,  so  Dante  in  full 
not  merely  reflected  the  qualities  of  his  own  time, 
his  work*  brought  those  th  unit 

humanity.     Every  poet  in  proportion  to  his  :  \b  a 

tion  not  only  to  his  own  age  aud  race, 
gives  to  the  transient  permanence,  to  the  narrow  and 
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breadth  and  generality;  he  turns  the  particular  into  the  univer- 
sal.    He  as  to  the  sight  of  others,  the  truth  and 
ossenoe  of  things.     Dante  and  Shu  \  perhaps  we  should 
add  Homer  and  Goethe  also,  are  the  only  poets  who  have  thus 
won  for  thou             universal  citizenship, — who  belong  to  all 
is  of  the  world  alike. 
The  Divine  Comedy  is  the  most  intensely  individual  poem 
but  it  is  in  great  part  through  this  individualism, 
throi              troth  to  an  individual  nature  and  experience,  that 
it  asserts  and  proves  its  claim  to  the  interest  of  all  men.     It  is 
in  this  the  very  opposite  to  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.    Shake- 
speare, as  a  man,  as  himself,  is  nothing  in  his  plays.     Dante  is 
the  central  figure,  the  very  soul,  of  his  Divine  Comedy. 

The  form  and  construction  of  the  Divine  Comedy  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem.     They  are  its  natural 
pression.     In  all  works  of  art,  form  is  the  link  I  the 

i  ritual  and  the  material  elements  of  its  com  posit  inn*     The 
action  of  form  is  the  perfection  of  art.     The  more  pet 
the  form,  the  more  enduring  is  the  work.     No  poem  surpasses 
the  Divine  Comedy  in  this  respect;  none  exhibits  the  arti 
sense  in  fuller  measure.     In  its  general  pffO]  ,  in   the 

harmony  of  its  parts,  in  the  subordination  of  its 
detail  to  the  main  effect,  in  freedom  of  expression  within  the 
limits  of  construction,  the  Divine  Comedy  stands  supreme. 
But  in   these  qualities   if  not  only   the  genius  of  its 

author,  but  the  influence  of  a  spirit  that  was  prevailing  in  the 
development  of  other  arts  in  Daly  at  this  peri< 

It  is  nol  jr,  tbero  is  a  real  parallel,  between  the 

of  the  1  unedy  and  that  of  a  building  in 

the  o  rary  style  of  Florentine  architecture  ;  between  the 

to  the  artistic  sense  in  building,  in  paint 

and   tlu  gton  to  it   in  verse. 

Nor  fa  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  n  •>tbic  design 

d  Italy,  the  buildl  ch  stands  among 

the  l  utiful  in  the  world,  4i  the  model  and  mirror  of 

perl-  —  the  Campanile  of  (Motto  at  Florence, 

—  was  built,  nut  merely  in  Donte'a  day,  but  by  bis  (He 

l  similar  power,  a  like  sense,  to  that  which 
is  shown  in  the  stately  and  beautiful  form  of  the  work  of  the 
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It  was  by  no  m  k  of  nature  that 

were  contemporaries.     They  were  the  natural  r*  :  mfc 

life  as  had  been  flowing  in  the  veins  of  the  world  for  the  w> 
n-iiiurics  preceding  their  birth.  They  gathered  it  all  lata 
themselves,  and  beyond  them  the  current  slowly  ceased  to  flow* 
And  it  was  by  an  association,  not  of  chance,  but  of  the  highest 
fate,  that  these  two  men,  each  in  his  own  way  of 
genius,  each  an  innovator  and  a  prophet,  each  the  marten/ 
masters,  were  friends;  that  they  knew,  boo  ind  lot*4 

each  other,  so  that,  while  one  gave  of  his  own  immortality 
to  his  friend  in  matchless  vt-.  t  bestowed  an  cqtuJ 

gift  upon  the  poet  by  a  portrait  whid  grrae  Ik 

face  of  the  young  Dante,  the  Dante  of  th< 

Two  virtues  which  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  mind, 
distinguish  real  genius  from  all  that  pretends  to  t 
found  in  these  two  men  as  they  are  scarcely  found  in  any 

—truthfulness  and  simplicity.    A  stern  and  ju*i  respect 
truth  is,  indeed,  at  the  foundation  of  their  work**, — the  source 
of  their  power  aud  their  inspiration.     It  ie  the   truthful  new 
of  Dante's  imagination  that  gives  to  I  '1  trough  Hefl, 

Purgatory,  and  Paradise  its  absolute  reality.     It  -otifi- 

dence  in  truth  that  gives  his  &tep  firm  the  darkest  tad 

most  dreadful  passages,  and  which  enables  him  to  preaorrt 
self-reliance  even  in  the  very  Holy  of  Hoi  tru 

ness  cannot  exist  without  a  corresponding 
is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  truth  will  no:  r  false 

and  will  make  no  false  pretences.  The  sense  of  strength  which 
flows  from  the  perception  anil  strong  grasp  of  the  truth  exhib- 
its itself  in  quietness  and  dignity  of  man  i  |toet  ie  lea 
rhetorical  than  Dante  oes  his  effect*  with  leeetx* 
pense  of  means ;  he  has  the  moderation  of  strength  oooeoioai 
of  it 

The  love  and  respect  for  truth  leads  to  the  study  and  oheen- 
ance  of  nature.     As  Giotto  put  an  end  to  i»ualUm* 

that  had  usurped  the  place  of  reality  of  repre*t)tttatio&  ie 
painting.  BO   Dafl  ly  discarded  those  poetic  eo 

alums  which  had  formed  ttk  in  trade  of  the  carta 

Italian  and  Provencal  poets,  aud  given  to  t : 

.uaiiit  aud  universal  mannerism.    The  words  vfctafc 
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Mr*  Raskin  uses  in  respect  to  Giotto  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Dante :  M  It  was  simply  by  being  interested  in  what  was  going 
round  hiin,  by  substituting  the  gestures  of  living  men  far 
ntional  id  portraits  of  living  men  for  conven- 

oual  faces,  tnd  incidents  of  every-day  life  for  conventional  cir- 
cum^tanri-s,  thuLfc  he  became  great  and  the  master  of  the  great. 
8  .  .  .  [He  was]  a  daring  naturalist,  in  defiance  of  tradition, 
formalism,  and  idealism." 

The  subject  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  man, — suhjvrtum  est 
homo.     The  whole  spiritual  history  of  man — the  history  of 
man  in  his  spiritual  relations  to  this  world  and  to  eternity  —  is 
unfolded  in  it.     It  is  the  allegory  of  human  life  and  immor- 
tality.    For  to  Dante  life  had  no  significance  save  as  it  was 
:il.     lb-  longed,  with  an  intensity  which  only  the  word 
Dantrsquf  will  express,  to  realize  an  ideal  upon  earth,     Con- 
Lily  baffled  Ui  actual  experience,  disappointed  and  misun- 
derstood, he  concentrated  and  poured  out  his  longing  in  his 
a,  and  "  wrought  his  life  into  an  epic  which  justifies  the 
d  goodness  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man/* 
;ite,  indeed,  accepted  all  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Church.     He  embodied  dogma  and  superstition  in  his 
m.     He  took  the  material  conceptions  which  the  Church 
forded  to  her  children,  and  clothed  upon  them  his  own  spir- 
itual Imaginations.     He  reverently  received  the  husks  of  a  false 
td,  and  changed  them  by  the  miracle  of  faith  into  the  pure 
i  of  truth.     He  gave  to  mankind  the  most  vigorous  reali- 
zation of  the  Romish  hell  and  heaven,  but  he  used  this  mate- 
rial groundwork  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  structure.   The 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  passed  away,  and  be  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.     His  insight  pierced  through  the  dark 
f  human  traditions  and  devices,  and  his  vision  sounded  the 
•f  the  Divine  counsel.     The  poet  rises  above  the 
creed  of  bis  time,  and  his  work  gives  form  and  expression  to 
the  immutable  truths  of  the  ideal  world,  to  the  religious  in- 
igs,  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 
Thus  t!  oaedy  has  a  double  nature.     Unsurpassed 

in  Hi  own  kind  as  a  literary  composition,  as  the  highest  effort 
olkthe  purely  pa  It  has  a  deeper  interest  as  a  re- 

ligion* work.     It  deals  with  the  dearest  concern  of  every 
vou.  en.  —  no.  211.  83 
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in  a  spirit  of  utmost  sincerity  and  earnestness ;  and 
strange,  therefore,  that  for  five  centu;  a  half  it  In 

ercised  an  influence  on  thought  and  character  aoofa  as  no 
poem  has  ever  exerted. 

The  regard  in  which  it  has  been  held  has  varied  grmtij 
age  to  age,  and  the  measure  of  this  regard  i- 
tests  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  any  special  generation,  w4 
of  the  culture  of  any  special  period. 

It  is  a  curious  and  striking  fact,  that  in  England,  from  Gtflt 
cer  down  to  this  century,  the  Divine  Comedy  seems  hardly  * 
have  been  known.     Milton  indeed  tra 

Inferno  for  a  controversial  purpn-  f  RefnraatlHC 

touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,*  and  refers  to  a  l*i» 

tiful  passage  in  the  Purgatorio,  in  his  Sonnel  ry  Lam, 

in  which  he  says,  in  verse  worthy  of  the  associate 

"  Dante  shall  give  fame  U\iv.  her 

Than  hia  Casella,  whom  he  woed  to  sing. 

Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory." 

The  hold  that  Dante's  thought  and  language  took  of  him 
vious  in  many  passages  of  the  Paradise  Lo^t.     But  Milton 
only  one  of  the  great  poets  of  his  century  who  shows  any  rat 
acquaintance  with  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Happily  for  us.  Chancer  —  the  truest  representative  of  tbi 
other  side  of  the  mediaeval  genius  from  that  which  Danttt* 
hibits  —  had  felt  the  power  of  his  great  predecessor,  mnd  b* 
left  to  us,  not  merely  the  expression  of  his  admiration,  bil 
some  passages  of  translation  which  have  hardly  been  surptMA 
He  refers  to  Dante  in  so  many  of  his  works  as  to  giro  prats* 
that  he  was  really  a  student  of  his  poem.  There  are  : 
ences  to  him,  or  bits  of  translation  from  bun,  in  the  Tan 
Tales,  in  the  House  of  Fame,  in  the  Aas< 
theTroilus  and  Creseide,  and  in  the  Legei  ;ood 

This  frequent  recurrence  of  Chaucer  to  Pante  brings  th« 

•  See  Book  L,  Midori's  cd.  Vol.  III.  p.  U. 

"  I >anu>  to  hi*  1 9  Canto  of  Inferno  belli  ibns,  **  I  will  render  it  yon  ko 
bleak  *crtc :  — 

AJi  Constant*  ne.  of  bow  flinch  til  wss  cease 
Koi  lb/  oOQYSfSi  m  rich  demainte 

Thai  lbs  first  weaJthj  Pope  receded  of  tbesw 
80  la  bii  90  Cento  of  Paradise  be  makes  Chi  like  oompUiriL" 
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chief  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  a  personal  relation  which 
rms  the  imagination.  It  throws  a  cheerful  light  back  upon 
the  sotnbre  pages  of  Dante,  it  deepens  with  a  solemn  perioU9- 
ness  the  gay  lines  of  Chaucer.  To  have  had  such  appreciation 
as  Chaucer  gave  him,  makes  up  to  Dante  for  the  neglect  of  all 
other  poets  beside. 

For  four  hundred  years,  then,  from  Chaucer's  death  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  is  almost  a  blank  in  respect  to 
the  knowledge  of  Dante  in  England.  That  great  intellectual 
movement  in  Europe,  which  may  be  termed  the  romantic 
revival  or  reaction, — for  it  was  alike  a  reaction  against  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism  in  morals  and  of  so-called  classicism  in 
literature,  and  a  revival  of  naturalism  and  romanticism  in 
art  and  letters,  —  began  just  a  hundred  years  ago  with  the 
ication  of  Percy's  Reliques,  of  which  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1765,  and  speedily  displayed  itself,  not  only  in  a  new 
interest  in  the  works  of  Dante  in  his  own  country,  but  in  fresh 
[j  of  them  in  other  lands.  The  full  force  of  this  great 
movement  is  by  no  means  even  yet  exhausted ;  and  with  it* 
progress  the  zeal  in  Dantesque  studies  and  the  influence  of 
Dante  upon  modern  thought  have  steadily  increased. 

Tli  it  printed  translation  into  German  of  the  Divine 

Comedy  was  that  of  Bachenschwanz,  which  appeared  in  1767- 

•,  and  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit.     This  was  followed, 

in  1776,  by  a  poor  translation  in  French  prose  by  Moutonnet  de 

id  tins  in  its  turn,  in  1783,  by  a  prose  translation 

of  the  Inferno  by  the  lively,  versatile,  and  accomplished  Eivarol, 

a  Burke  somewhat  oddly  styled  the  Tacitus  of  the  French 

Rev  The  translation,  and  the  notes  with  which  it  is 

accompanied,  are  by  no  means  without  excellence.     Buffon 

hat  it  was  "une  creation  perpetuelle."     But  Rivarol 

little  sympathy  with  the  essential  genius  of  Dante;  and 

o marks  often  display  acute  and  just  critical  per- 

he  sometimes  shows  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 

qualities  of  Dante's  work  as  complete  as  one  might  expect 

rom  a  countryman  of  Voltaire/ 


•lib 

II  of 

* 


to  flod  Rivarol,  in  hit  Prefvra ,  complaining  that  the  Inferno  »  to 
and  low  image**  thai  "  la  laagoe  fran^ai**  chaitc  et  tusonfe  t'effa- 
phraa*"    And  jret  jut  afterwards  be  aaya  finely :  "  Quend  It  eat 


■' 


his  to 


I 


A  year  before  Rivarol  published  his  translation,  die  fat 
translation  of  the  Inferno  into  English  was  printed  at  Loo- 
don.  It  was  in  blank  author,  whose  nami 
aot  appear  in  the  title,  was  Mr.  Charles  Rogers.  Thb 
followed,  in  1785,  by  what  was  called  M  A  Translation  of 
Inferno  in  Eugtish  Versed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd  j  aod 
1802  Mr.  Boyd  published  a  translation  of  the  whole  Divi* 
Comedy.  This  work  was  reviewed  with  praise  in  the  tecok 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  Janutu  ;  the  Rt- 
viewer  declaring  that,  "  upon  the  whole.  has  <1om 
as  much  for  Dante  as  can  well  he  done  in  Englinh  rhyvfe" 
This  judgment  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  low  €U» 
of  English  criticism  at  the  period,  for  a  more  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  translation  is  hardly  to  be  found.  The  work 
mere  fluent  paraphrase,  undistiti  I  by  a  single  qualifr 
characteristic  of  the  original.  The  essence  of  the  poem  to 
evaporated,  and  nothing  is  left  of  its  native  virtue.  A  •lion 
passage  will  show  what  the  Reviewer  considered  "doing  * 
much  for  Dante  as  can  well  be  done."  Among  the 
tiful  episodes  of  the  Inferno  is  that  in  which  Dante 
Fortune,  ending  with  the  lines, — 

11  Quest'  c  colei,  cb'  e  tan  to  posta  in  croce 
Pur  da  color  che  le  dovriaa  dar  lode, 
Dandole  biasroo  a  torto  c  mala  voce. 
Ma  ella  s'c  beata.  e  cio  non  0 
Con  1*  altre  prime  creature  licta 
Voire  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  p 

"This  is  she  who  is  so  crucified,  even  by  those  who  o 
give  her  praise,  giving  her  blame  nniis*,  and  ill  i 
she  is  blessed,  and  she  hears  this  not:  with  the  other 
creatures  joyful  she  turns  her  sphere  and  blessed  sbo 
It  is  hard  to  recognize  such  ver  4Ut« 

"The  murmurs  deep  of  yonder  moody  sphere 
in  vain  aspire  to  reach  her  hallowed  ear ; 

.  or  listening  to  the  choral  song 
Of  those  who  uiane  i 

Not  doomed  t)  ft  of  woe  to  feel. 

And  urging  still  their  naming  orU  along." 


beaa,  rkn  nt  lul  est  comparable.    Bon  vera  se  tient  debottt  par  la  tenia  fene  *•  i 
ct  da  verb*,  sans  le  conceals  d'ene  seult  ejuihete," 
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It  is  plain  that  a  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  was 
still  required  in  Knglish,  and  this  want  the  Bey.  Mr.  Gary 
undertook  to  supply.  This  excellent  and  scholarly  gentle- 
man published  the  first  part  of  his  well-known  version  in 
1806f  and  eight  years  afterwards  his  complete  translation  of 
the  poem.  It  was  a  work  of  far  higher  merit  than  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  certain  qualities,  which  are  hardly,  however,  to 
be  reckoned  among  its  merits,  have  secured  for  it  a  wide  and 
long-continued  popularity.  Mr.  Gary  had  more  culture  and 
attainment  thau  originality;  and  he  did  not  so  much  trans- 
late Dante,  which  at  that  time  would  have  required  a  certain 
native  boldness,  as  Anglicize  his  poem  by  giving  it  a  Miltonic 
form  and  fashion.  The  straugeness  of  Dante  to  the  English 
mind  was  thus  smoothed  away.  His  tone  and  accent  were 
made  familiar,  and  he  was  accepted  with  that  sort  of  half 
sympathy  which  is  accorded  to  a  foreigner  who  has  taken 
out  his  papers  of  naturalization.  Mr.  Gary's  version  is  not 
infrequently  smooth,  harmonious,  aud  accurate ;  but  had  the 
original  been  better  known,  the  translation  would  hardly 
have  held  the  place  it  has  so  long  occupied.  No  one  who 
re-ads  Cary  alone  can  well  understand  or  feel  the  powerful 
charm  of  Dante's  verse,  or  the  concentrated  and  regulated 
force  of  his  imagination.  The  poem,  which,  in  the  original, 
makes  a  stronger  impressiou  of  reality  than  any  other  0 
log  work  of  imagination,  and  which  was,  indeed,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  expression  of  what  was  to  its  author  the  most  posi- 
tive real.  us,  in  this  artificial  English  style  of  Mr.  Caryt 
to  be  little  better  than  a  work  of  fancy,  unreal,  remote,  in- 
sincere ;  its  poetry  has  become  rhetoric. 

-reover,  Mr.  Cary,  although  not  without  poetic  feeling, 
nto  the  likiu  h  :ui  urtificial  man- 

ner in  poetry,  appears  often  to  have  been  shocked  by  the  sim- 
plicity t>  and  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  defect  in  art. 
The  more  delicate  qualities  of  Dante's  style  escape  him,  and 
-ar,  accu  to  the  swell  of  English  blank  verso,  cap- 
tivated by   flat*  /  kill  to   G  m  in 
- -cd  force  of  Dante's  Line*.     The  version  is  of  the 
kind  which  Don  Quixote  so  well  says  u  is  like  viewing  a  piece 
Flemish  tapestry  on  the  wrong  side,  whore,  though  the  fig* 
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ures  are  distinguishable,  yet  there  are  so   many  cadi 
threads  that  the  beauty  and  exactness  of  the  work  Are 
soured."     One  or  two  brief  illustrations  will  show  what 
of  uends  and  threads"  there  are  in  Mr.  Gary's  work.    W« 
open  at  the  eighteenth  Canto  of  the  Par  ♦iote, 

speaking  of  the  change  wrought  in   Beatrice   in   Ifo 
from  the  sphere  of  Mars  to  that  of  Jupiter,  describe* 
being  "such  as  is  the  change  in  little  if  time  in  a 

lady  when  her  countenance  disburdens  itself  of  the  bur 
of  shamefastness."     This  simple  phrase  improred  K 

Mr.  Cary:  — 

"  Like  the  change 
In  a  brief  moment  on  some  ■  oek, 

Which,  from  its  fairness,  doth  discharge  the  weigh! 
Of  podaoey  that  Btained  it.** 

So  in  a  previous  Canto,  (we  take  the  instances  a*  our 
happen  to  fall  on  them,)  Dante,  speaking  of  his  asccu 
Mars,  says  (Par*  XIV.  88-93):  "With  all  my  heart  u4 
with  that  speech  which  is  one  in  all  men,  to  God  I  malt  i 

holocaust  such  as  was  befitting  for  the  new  grace ;  and  ttn 

glow  of  the  sacrifice  was  not  yet  exhausted  in  my  breast  wba 

I  knew  that  offering  had  heeu  accepted  and  auspicious.* 

Mr.  Cary  renders  this  as  follows ;  — 

H  With  all  the  heart,  and  with  that  tongue  winch  i 

The  same  in  allf  an  holocaust  I  made 

To  God,  befitting  the  new  gr.i  tfVI, 

And  from  my  bosom  had  not  yet  u}i$ttarnd 

The  finning  of  that  incmst,  when  1  knew 

The  rite  accept 

We  might  cite  a  great  number  of  instance 
Mr.  Gary's  pages,  but  these  are  enough  to  illustrate*  oar 

of  great  excellence  an  I,  to  be  found  ■ 

his  work,  and  it  will  always  d  -pectj 

showing  that  its  author  I  of  what  a  tran4^ 

tion  ought  to  be  than  had  been  prevalent  among  prer: 
lish  tran  i>o  that  the  Edinburgh   Review  waa  not 

gctli  wtgut  in  speaking  of  it  M  as  executed  with  a  1 

ity  almu  it  exam] 

it  was  "  executed  with  perfect  fidelity  and  admirable 

Translation  after  translation  ha*  in  late  years  competed 
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Gary's  for  pre-eminence,  tat  BOO*  has  succeeded  in  pleasing 
the  public  taste  so  well.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  not  even 
Homer  has  found  more  translators ;  not  even  Homer  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  translate*  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  merita  of 
these  many  attempts.*  The  most  interesting  among  them,  and 
the  completest  in  aim  and  execution,  is  the  translation  in  the 
measure  and  rhyme  of  the  original  by  Mr.  Cayley.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
insuperable  difficulties  attending  this  mode  of  translation  ;  but 
there  are  portions  of  Mr,  Cayley's  version  the  excellence  of 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Dr.  Carlyle's  prose  version  is  of  a  very  different  order.     It 
U  attempts  to  combine  the  virtues  of  a  grammatical  iuterpreta- 

•  Tbe  following  list  comprises  nil  the  English  translations  of  the  whole  poem,  or 
of  either  of  its  three  main  divisions,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
1782.  The  Inferno.     By  Charles  Rogers,     Blank  verse, 
1785.      M        "  ll    Henry  Boyd,     Rhyme. 

1802,  The  Divine  Comedy,     By  Henry  Boyd,    Rhyme, 

1806.  The  Inferno,     By  H,  F.  Cary,    Blank  Terse, 

1807.  "         "  ithanief  Howard.     Blank  < 
1815.      "        "                 W,  Hnme.     Blank  verse. 
1814.  The  Divine  Comedy.    By  H.  F.  Cary.    Blank  verse.    Reprinted  in  1818; 

in  America  in  1822,  and  frequently  afterwards  both  in   England 

and  America. 
1839-40,  The  Divine  Comedy,    By  t  C  Wright.     Rhyme.     Twice  reprinted. 
1843.  The  Inferno.     By  John  Dayman,     Triple  rhyme. 

1819, '"  John  A.  Carlylc.     Prose. 

1850,      "        M  "    Patrick  Baonerman. 

1851-54,  The  Divine  Comedy,     By  C.  B.  Cayley.     Triple  rhyme. 


I  Donnell.     Prose. 
«    F.  Pollock.    Blank  l 
The  Inferno.     By  Thomas  Brookabank.     Triple  rhyme. 
Hrnce  Whyte.     Triple  rhyme. 
41    J*W.  Thomas,     Triple  rhyme, 
"    W,  P.  Wtlkic.     Verse. 
The  Divine  Comedy;     By  Mrs.  Ram«ay.     Triple  rhyme. 

"  ■    J.  Dayman.     Triple  rhyme. 

The  Inferno.    By  J,  Ford.    Triple  rhyme. 
"    W.  M.  Bossetu.     Blank 


1854. 
1854. 
1859. 
1859 
1888. 
1882. 
\*t.h 
1885. 
1885. 

To  these  may  be  added  :  — 

1838,  The  Inferno,    Cantos  L  to  X.     Odoardo  Volpi,     Verse. 
184.1.      H        H  "      I.  to  X,     T.  W.  Papons,    Rhyme. 

1885  "       L  to  XVII.     T,  W.  Panons.     Ri 

Byr  »t(  llayley,  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.   Mm  ml*,  and  Mr. 

i  ate  among  the  waters  who  have  translated  brief  portion*  of  the  poem. 
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tion  for  the  Italian  student  and  a  literary  version  fur  the 
era!  reader,  and  achieves  this  twofold  object,  perhaps,  to  nearl 
the  utmost  compatible  extent/* 

During  the  last  year  all  European  and  American  stu ■'. 
Dante  were  moved  to  take  part  in  the  great  national  festival 
Florence  in  honor  of  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  poel'i 
birth.  New  translations  of  his  Divine  Comedy  appeared  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  America.  In  England,  Mr* 
W.  M,  Rossetti  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  each 
of  the  Inferno;  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dayman  published  a 
plete  translation  of  the  poem,  of  the  first  part  of  which 
had  been  an  edition  some  years  since.  In  America, 
sous,  who  had  printed,  twenty- two  year 
cantos  of  the  Inferno,  now  issued  a  ion  of  ih 

Cantos,  adding  to  them  seven  more.     If  Dante  is  <• 
successfully  translated,  one  might  fancy  that,  among  so 
attempts,  the  right  one  might  be  found 

But  there  is  no  agreement  among  the  translators  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  be  uphshed.     Them 

four  recent  versions  offer  us  three  distinct  forms  of  translation, 
Mr.  Dayman  and  Mr.  Ford  have  each  attempted  to  reprodtict 
the  poem  in  the  triple  rhyme  of  the  original ;  Dr.  Parsons  givss 
us  a  version  with  alternate  rhymes,  in  the  measure  of  C 
Elegy  ;  and  Mr,  Rossetti  aims  at  unconditional  literalitv  fa 
phraseology,  and  at  line-for-line  rendering,  keeping  to  the 
metre,  but  not  to  the  rhyme  of  the  wide 

choice,  and  the  differences  in  these  the  whole 

question  of  tho  proper  method  and  aim  of  a  trai 

An  ideal  rendering  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Divine  Corned; 
would  of  course  be  one  which  should  render  its  effect  w 
ing  its  literal  meaning  in  a  form  as  i  jrrcsponding 

that  of  the  original  as  the  genius  of  tho  {6  would 

There  is  no  other  poem  in  which  mm  n,  and  rtijcni 

contribute  so  much  to  the  general  efl  agination 

as  in  the  Dil  >dy, —  R< 

are  so  Intimately  con  itli  the  meaning, — none  in  which 

language  is  so  completely  con  Every 

word  is  minutely  appropriate.     M  a  Bitke, 

41  admits  not  a  letter  that  is  insign 


Coowdj 

tiling  le 
permit. 
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once  the  allurement  and  the  despair  of  the  translator.  It  is  in 
Tain  to  hope  to  succeed  in  transferrin.:  such  a  poem  from  its 
own  language  to  another,  and  to  preserve  in  the  process  all  its 
primal  qualities  and  sources  of  power.  The  literal  translator 
has  lost  the  music  and  melody  which  delight  him.  and  the  line, 
lute  relation  of  sound  and  .vhilo  the  free  trans- 

lator, even  if,  like  Di\  Parsons ,  himself  a  pott,  is  forced  not  in- 
frequently to  change  the  perfect  expression  of  his  author  into 
one  less  direct,  simple,  and  natural.  However  skilful  he  may 
be,  whatever  mastery  he  may  possess  over  his  native  tongue,  he 
feels  the  charm  of  his  original  vanishing  in  hit  verse,  fie  seeks 
to  clasp  the  flying  Muse:  she  leaves  but  her  robe  in  his  hand. 
He  tries  to  reproduce  an  ineffable,  inexpressible  beauty  :  he 
fails  in  the  attempt  Dante  himself  declares,  that,  in  the 
highest  i  -try  is  not  capable  of  translation.     In  one  of 

the  early  chapters  of  the  Convito  he  says:  "Let  every  one  be 
aware  that  nothing  harmonized  by  the  bond  of  poetry  cau  be 
transferred  from  its  own  tongue  to  another  without  breaking 
all  its  sweetness  and  harmony."* 

And  in  addition  to  the  difficulty,  it  might  well  be  said  the 
impossibility*  of  translating  any  poetry,  owing  to  the  indissolu- 
ble union  uf  its  spirit  and  the  form  which  that  spirit  takes  on 
and  moulds  to  its  own  likeness,  there  is  a  special  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  a  poet  who,  like  Pant",  writes  in  an  early  stage 
of  language.  For  Dante  not  merely  chose  a  form  of  verse  of 
unexampled  beauty  and  intricacy,  and  well  suited  only  to  his 
own  tongue,  but  the  nature  of  language  itself  has  changed  i 
he  wrote,  so  that  the  same  words  no  longer  convey  the  same 
ideas  or  prodnce  the  same  impressions.  The  change  is  that 
from  an  to  a  modern  tongue,  or,  iu  truer  phrase,  from 

a  fresh  and  young  language  to  one  worn  and  aged.  It  is  the 
diff»  (ween  ■  coil  torn  the  mint,  with  its  device 

dear,  sharp,  and  perfect,  and  the  MOU  toifi  after  years  of  use 
and  currency*  it  half  ohliterated   by  the  rubbing  and 

■f  years.     In  our  modern  tongues  the  original  meaning 
of  word-  wed  by  wear ;  the  have  the 

*harply  defined  outline  of  their  early  days.  Modern  language 
bee  become  more  abstract ;  our  t  re  no  longer  in  \- 

•  Book  I.  e  Til 


Miction  with  their  roots  ;  many  of  them,  which  orij 
had  a  distinct  significance,  have  been  reduced  to  little 
than  conventional  signs  ;  they  have  become  literary  characters 
and  have  lost  their  speaking  quality.  The  thirteenth  cvntun 
bad  a  new  language,  the  uiueteeutfi  century  has  only  old  oa«. 
Thought  has  changed  with  language.  What  was  natural  to 
Dante  is  often  unnatural  to  us.  Bis  simplicity  Is 
what  we  should  call  quaintness ;  his  directness,  what 

i  to  us,  in  a  modern,  like  want  of  art ;  his  stylo  is  of  hit 
age,  and  not  of  ours. 

Mr.  Rossetti,  losing  sight,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  thU  fact,  h** 
excused  certain  singularities  and  oddities  of  phrase  in  his  ver- 
sion with  the  plea  "  that  generally  I  am  odd  to  the  Ifc^gHA 
reader  for  one  only  reason,  that  Dante  also  is  odd  to  the 
Italian  reader  in  the  same  passage/'     No  doufa  a  motes 

uncultivated  Italian  reader,  Dante  may  often  be  odd;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  Dante,  however  startling  he  mij 
have  been,  was  odd  to  liis  contemporaries.  His  poem,  if  trahr 
translated,  may  be  strange  to  our  modern  temper  of  mind,  bat 
will  not  be  odd  to  our  cars.  The  very  nature  of  tho  cat©  cre- 
ates a  dilemma.  If  we  translate  Dante  in  the  antique  style,  wr 
run  into  the  affectation  of  archaism  ;  if  we  trai  m  in  <mr 

modern  style,  we  change  his  characteristic  air  and  manner. 

Many  other  special  difficulties  beset  the  h   translator 

of  Dante,  in  the  matter  of  form,  even  sin  him  to  over- 

come those  attending  the  choice  and  use  of  words.  Our  lis* 
guage  is  very  poor  in  rhymes  as  compared  with  the  Italia*, 
and  lends  Itself  unwillingly  to  rcpe  mces.     I 

only  by  straining  that  it  can  accompli  session  of  tripb 

rhymes,  which  in  Italian,  at  least  in  1  Italian,  flow  coo- 

tinuously,  without  apparent  effort  or  Dante  i§ 

rted  to  have  said,  iliat  no  word  ever  compelled  him  to  **f 
what  he  did  not  will  ;  hut  the  translator  who  trios  tho  trspk 
rhyme  in  English  is  constantly  compelled  by  bis  words  Ii 
say  what  he  would  not. 

14  it  is  almost  im[M>ssiblet"  said  Drydoo  in  ono  of  hit 
milt  al  prefaces  "to  o  verbally  [that 

for  word  and   rhyme  for  rhyme]  and  at  tho  sai 
translate   well.     The   verbal  copier  is  encumbered   with  • 
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rauny  difficulties  at  once,  that  lie  can  never  disentangle  him- 
self from  alL  He  is  to  consider,  at  the  same  time,  the  thought 
of  the  author,  and  his  words,  and  to  find  out  the  counterpart 
to  each  in  another  language ;  and  besides  this,  he  is  to  confine 
himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme* 
It  is  like  dancing  on  ropes  with  fettered  legs.  A  man  can 
shun  a  fall  by  using  caution,  hut  the  gracefulness  of  motion 
is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  when  we  have  said  the  best  of 
it,  it  is  but  a  foolish  task,  for  no  sober  man  would  put  him- 
self into  a  danger  for  the  applause  of  escaping  without  break- 
ing his  neck," 

The  numerous  attempts  at  rendering  the  Divine  Comedy  with 
the  rhyme  of  the  original  are,  after  all,  even  the  best  of  them, 
only  more  or  less  successful  intellectual  tours  de  force*  We 
doubt  if  any  English  reader  would  ever  read  for  its  poetic 
quality  Mr,  Dayman's  or  Mr,  Ford's  laborious  and  often  curi- 
ously ingenious  version.  Even  the  best  passages  in  them  are 
faint  copies  of  the  text-  They  are  like  chromolithographs  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas  ;  the  colors  are  the  same  in  name,  but  not 
in  quality  or  tone.  The  translator  who  chooses  the  triple  rhyme 
must  curtail,  must  amplify,  must  transpose,  iu  every  verse. 

The  difficulties  which  await  a  translator  who  chooses  an- 
other system  of  rhyme,  even  though  it  be  one  more  manage- 
able in  English,  are  hardly  less  numerous.  If  he  translate 
freely,  he  runs  the  risk  of  giving  a  modern  air  and  an  English 
tenor  to  the  poem;  and  if  he  aim  at  laterality,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  stiffness,  and  of  using  forms  of  construction  averse  to  the 
poetic  style.  He  either  gives  us  a  poem  which  is  not  Dan- 
tcsque,  or  a  series  of  verses  which  are  not  English, 

In  choosing  the  measure  and  rhyme  which  he  has  used, 
Dft  Parsons  chose  with  the  instinct  of  a  genuine  poet.  He  felt, 
with  Sir  John  Denham,  that  it  is  not  the  translators  "  busi- 
ness alone  to  translate  language  into  language,  but  poesy  into 
y  ;  and  poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  in  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate;  aud 
If  a  now  ftpirit  is  not  added    in   the  tn  ,   there  will 

remain   nothing  bat  a  caput  morhsum"*     I>r.  has 

rendered  sense  many  pa  with  great  force  and 

•  Prefect  u>  the  Second  Book  of  VlrgU'i  Maetd. 
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beauty,  and  the  whole  of  his  work  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
as  a  poetic  composition ;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing 
the  impossible,  by  giving  in  English  the  effect  of  Dante's 
Italian  poetry.  For,  in  fine,  it  is  impossible *  tQ  transfuse  the 
spirit  of  Dante  into  English  rhyme.  As  a  work  of  highest 
literary  art,  its  original  form  is  essential  to  it,  and  in.  another 
language  than  its  own, 

"  la  forma  non  •*  accord* 
Molte  fiate  alia  intension  dell'  arte, 
Perch*  a  risponder  la  materia  e  sorda." 

A  brief  extract  from  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  various  versions  before  us,  will  illustrate  what 
has  now  been  said.  We  choose  some  lines  from  the  Tenth 
Canto  of  the  Inferno,  beginning  with  the  address  of  Farinata  to 
Dante.  Let  the  reader  notice  the  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness of  the  construction  of  the  original,  and  observe 
what  force  and  dignity  these  qualities  give  to  the  style.  It 
is  as  direct  as  prose ;  each  verse  is  vigorous  and  compact ; 
there  are  no  words  to  spare,  no  more  required.  It  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  noblest  diction. 

"  O  Tosco,  che  per  la  citta  del  foco 

Vivo  ten  vai  cod  parlando  onesto, 

Piacciati  di  ristare  in  questo  loco. 
La  tua  loquela  ti  fa  manifesto 

Di  quel  nobil  patria  natio 

Alia  qual  forse  fui  troppo  moleato. 
Subttamente  questo  suouo  uscio 

D*  una  dell*  arche :  pero  m'  accostai, 

Temendo,  un  poco  piii  al  Duca  mk). 
Ed  ei  mi  disse :  Volgiti ;  che  fai  ? 

Vedi  la  Farinata  che  s*  e  dritto : 

Dalla  cintola  in  su  tutto  il  vedraL 
Io  avea  gia  il  mio  viso  nel  suo  fitto ; 

Ed  ei  s*  ergea  col  petto  e  colla  fronte, 

Com'  avesse  lo  Inferno  in  gran  dispitto." 

Inf.  X.  vt.  22-36. 

Literally  translated  this  passage  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  0  Tuscan,  who  through  the  city  of  fire  goest  alive,  speak 

ing  thus  decorously,  may  it  please  thee  to  stop  in  this  place. 

Thy  speech  makes  manifest  that  thou  art  native  of  that  noble 

country  to  which  perhaps  I  was  too  harmful.     Suddenly  this 
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sound  issued  from  one  of  the  chests  wherefore  I  j  fear- 

ing, a  little  closer  to  my  guide.  And  he  said  to  mc:  Turn 
What  doest  thou?  Behold  there  Farinata,  w]io  has 
lised  himself  upright*  From  the  girdle  upward*  wholly  thou 
lalt  see  him.  I  had  already  fixed  my  look  on  his;  and  he 
rose  erect  with  breast  and  front,  as  though  he  had  Hell  in 
great  d< 

Now  let  us  compare  the  versions  of  Mr,  Dayman  and  Mr. 
Tord. 


Dayman. 

*  Tuscan,  who  thus,  of  honest  parlance 
true, 
Dost  living  way  make  through    the 

Place  of  dime, 
Tarry  awhile,  an  't  like  thee:  well  t 
kn«w  — 

For  well  the  accents  of  thy  voice  pro- 
chum  — 
Thee  native  of  the  goodly  land,  which 

found 
Perhaps  too  hitter  cause  to  curse  my 


From  a  sepulchral  cave  sudden  the  sound 
Came  rushing,  that  I  crept,  my  blood 

■III 
Clee*   sidling   to   my  leader.    'Turn 
thee  round/ 
Re  cried,  '  What  dost  thou  ?    Turn  thee 
and  be  bold ; 
See  where  Farinata  lifts  himself  upright ; 
a   the  waist  upward  thou  may  est 
feoldV 
With    eye    confronting   his,    I    met   his 

d*uti 

And  he  his  breast  and  face  with  many 

a  strain 
Upheaved,  aa  holding   Hell  In  fierce 

despite. 

Elaborate  as  both  of  these  versions  are,  it  is  obvious  that 
ither  of  them  reproduces  the  poetry  of  the  original.     No 
one  would  select  either  of  them  BJ  i^na  of  noble  diction. 

»ity  of  rhyme  has  destroyed  simplicity  of  ex- 
mnged  the  whole  effect  of  the  narrative. 
take   Dr.   Parsons'*  translation  of  the  same 


Four*. 

41  *  0  Tuscan,  who  alive  dost  wend  thy 
way 
Through  the  Fire-city  thus  disooura- 

uir, 
Be  it  thy   pleasure  at  this  place  to 
stay. 
The  accent  of  thy  voice  bespeaks  thee 
efcej 
Of  that    right-noble   coantry    native 

sprung, 
To  which,  It  may  be,  I  was  too  se- 
vere.' — 
Forth  from  a  vault  the  sepulchres  among 
Came  suddenly  these  words;  whereat, 

more  nigh 
A   little   to   my  Guide  I  drew  and 
clung. 
'Turn    thee   about  I     what   dost    thou 
now?*  said  he: 

;i,  of  himself,  Lo !  Farinata's  shade : 
Him  from  the  waist  all  upward  thou 
shalt  see,* 
Already  on  his   look    mine    own    w 
stayed; 
And  be  was  lifting  high  his  face  and 

hreest, 
As  one,  of  Belt  who  little  reckoning 


Now  let 
ze: — 


us 


Tuaean !  thou  who  com'at  with  gentle  speech, 
Through  Hell's  hot  cit  -y  breathing  from  the  earth, 
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Stop  in  this  pUce  on*  moment  I  tafteecb,  — 
Thy  tongue  betrays  the  country  of  thy  birth. 

Of  that  illustrious  land  I  know  thee  sprung. 

Which  in  my  day  perchance  I  too  ranch  vexed/ 
Forth  from  one  vault  these  si  enti  rung, 

So  that  I  trembling  stood,  with  tear  perplexed. 

Then  as  I  closer  to  my  master  drew  : 

*  Turn  back  !  what  dost  thou  t '  he  exclaimed  in 

1  See !  Farinata  rises  to  thy  view,  — 

Now  mayst  behold  him  upward  from  hb  waist.* 

Full  in  his  face  already  I  was  %* 

While  hi*  front  lowered  and  hi*  proud  bosom  ffwHled, 
As  though  even  there,  amid  his  burial  blazing, 
The  infernal  realm  in  high  disdain  he  held," 

Tliis  is  spirited  and  powerful  poetry ;  and  though  far  less 
literul  than  either  of  the  preceding  renderings,  it  does  more  jit* 
tice  to  Dante  in  its  freedom  than  the  others  in  their  oousirmioi. 
The  Divine  Comedy  rendered  in  this  manner  remains  at  Leeti 
a  poem.  But  its  tone  is  not  that  of  Dante's  poem  ;  its  merits 
are  its  own. 

Is  the  Divine  Comedy,  then,  not  to  be  translated  at  all  I  IT 
its  spirit  cannot  be  transfused  into  English  rhyme,  cad  it  bt 
btttor  brought  into  un rhymed  verse '!  It  is  a  sad  conclusion,  to 
reach,  that  all  the  beauty  and  sweetness  and  subtile  a&ocialtao 
of  rhyme,  on  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of  the  original  <k- 
pndf) —  that  this  element  of  its  form  with  which  its  spirit  if 
intricately  involved, — that  thi^  OODOOrd  ol  md 

must  he  forfeited  before  we  can  hope  to  render  sati*Gac 
into  English  what  remains  of  t ho  origin*]  alter  this  I 
yet  to  this  conclusion  we  are  forced.  The  loss  is  greater  in 
any  other  process*  We  must  he  content  to  retain  only  * 
much  of  the  original  as  may  be  preserved  in  a  translation 
which  prefers  to  cling  to  the  features  of  most  significance,  —  to 
those  which  are  general,  essential,  universal,  and  capable  there 
fore  of  transference  into  another  tongue, — than  to  tho*o  w) 
are  special,  and  belong  to  the  external  form  more  than  u> 

ior  substance.     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  with  Dr.  CarJrlt 
to  the  extreme  of  rendering  the  pi  prose*    A  translation 

may  be  made  in  verse  which  shall  retain  more  of  the  character- 
istic* of  the  poem  than  the  noblest  prose  version  can  give. 

What  poetic  form,  then,  shall  the  translator  choose, 
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what  qualities  of  the  original  may  lie  hope  to  preserve  in  his 
version  ?  Rhymed  verse  being  excluded,  he  may  choose,  with 
Mr*  Gary,  blank  verse  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  Hilton  or 
of  Tennyson,  But  the  very  fact  that  it  is  after  the  manner 
of  an  English  poet  indicates  that  it  is  an  unfit  vehicle  for  ren- 
dering ■  poet  so  un-English  in  style  as  Dante,  The  object  of 
the  translator  should  be  to  reproduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  effect  of  Dante  ;  hut  this  cannot  be  done  if  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  verse  he  remiud  us  of  the  cadences  of  our  native 
poets.  His  metre  and  his  diction,  his  vocabulary  and  his  style, 
must  all  be  Dantesque,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  this  condition. 
A  blank  verse,  based  in  its  rhythm  upon  the  verse  of  Dante, 
a i u img  to  present  all  the  qualities  of  this  verse  except  its 
rhyme,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  instrument  of  the  En- 
glish translator.  If  he  possess  such  feelings  and  cultivation  as 
fit  him  truly  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  Dante's  poem,  and 
such  genius  as  is  required  to  render  them,  he  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  in  English  more  of  the  effect  of  Dante  by 
this  than  by  any  other  method.  A  literal,  liue-for-line  trans- 
lation, in  the  metre  of  the  original,  will  afford  him  the  means 
of  rendering  the  substantial  characteristics  of  the  thought  and 
of  the  language  of  the  poem.     No  poet  suffers  m  n  the 

amplification  of  a  poor  translator  than  Dante ;  for  there  is 
none  more  uniformly  concise  and  choice  in  his  expression. 
His  style  is  exceedingly  various  in  other  respects,  but  his 
words  are  invariably  chosen  with  distinct  purpose*  At  times 
be  is  as  clear  in  thought,  as  straight-forward  in  expression,  as 
simple  in  his  vocabulary,  as  Homer  himself;  at  other  times, 
as  involved  in  meaning,  as  subtile  in  expression*  and  as  un- 
usual in  vocabulary,  as  any  of  the  mediaeval  poets.  But  he 
never,  even  in  his  most  metaphysical  passages,  or  those  most 
imbued  with  purely  individual  or  mediaeval  sentiment,  1 
control  q  vords,  or  selects  an  expression  at  hap-hazanJ, 

or  simply  to  accommodate  his  verse.  The  range  of  his  style  is 
as  wide  as  that  of  his  imagination  and  his  thought,  and  his 
vocabulary  is  always  sufficient  for  his  intention.  He  deals 
uriUi  iho  grn  r  with  the  sublime  I  d  ease.     He 

lifts  himself  from  the  humblest  image  to  the  loftiest  reality, 
and  dra  ill  with  equal  power  from  earth  and  stars, 

—  this  world  and  the  other. 
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To  render  the  effects  of  such  a  poet  even  imperfectly,  die 
translator  himself  should  be  a  poet.  "  No  man,"  we  cite  agiii 
the  great  authority  of  Dryden,  "  is  capable  of  translating 
poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master  both 
of  his  author's  language  and  of  his  own ;  nor  must  we  under 
stand  the  language  only  of  the  poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of 
thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  distin- 
guish, and,  as  it  were,  individuate  him  from  all  other  writers. 
When  we  are  come  thus  far,  it  is  time  to  look  into  ourselves, 
to  conform  our  genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thoughts  either  the 
same  turn,  if  our  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  bat 
the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance." 

The  earliest  attempt  to  render  Dante  in  English  verse,  line 
for  line,  and  in  measure  like  his  own,  was  made,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  some  brief  but  beautiful 
translations  from  the  Purgatorio,  published  in  1889.  Mr. 
Pollock  adopted  this  method,  with  moderate  success,  in  h» 
translation  of  the  whole  poem,  published  in  1856;  and  Mr. 
Bossetti,  in  his  version  of  the  Inferno,  has  taken  the  same 
course.  Possessing  many  of  the  best  qualifications  for  his 
work,  Mr.  Bossetti  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a  manner 
which,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory,  is  at  least  deserving  of  high 
praise.  Ho  has  preserved  the  substance,  and  in  good  meas- 
ure the  spirit,  of  his  original.  As  a  specimen  of  his  work  ve 
give  his  translation  of  the  same  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
the  other  recent  versions. 

"  •  O  Tuscan,  who  along  tbe  city  of  fire 
Go'st  living,  speaking  thus  decorously, 
Be  pleased  awhile  to  tarry  in  this  place. 
Thy  form  of  speech  doth  make  thee  manifest 
A  child  unto  that  noble  native-land 
Which  I  was  over-troublous  to,  perchance.' 

"  Upon  a  sudden  this  sound  issued  there 
From  one  o'  the  cinctures ;  wherefore  I  approached, 
In  fear,  a  little  nearer  to  my  guide. 

"  And  he  said  to  me :  *  Turn ;  what  doett  thou  ? 
See  Farinata  there,  who 's  got  upright : 
From  the  waist  upwards  thou  wilt  see  him  all/ 

"  Already  had  I  fixed  mine  eyes  on  his : 
And  he  was  raising  him  with  breast  and  brow, 
As  'twere  that  he  had  hell  in  great  disdain." 
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This  retains  far  more  of  the  directness  and  force  of  the  origi- 
nal than  are  d  in  the  versions  already  cited,  and  con- 
firms all  that  we  have  said  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  translation. 
But  it  also  shows  defects  which  are  w<  a|  in  60KM  other 
portions  of  Mr.  RossettFs  work,  in  a  certain   tendency  toward 
the  use  of  expressions  more  quaint  than  exact,  a^,  far 
in  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  4k cinctures"  as  a  rendering  of  the 
ud  a  certain  want  of  rhythmic  grace  and  liar- 
>y  in  the  structure  of  the  ver- 
It  would  be                 select  |                 from  Mr.  II  vol- 
ume free  from  Buch  faults  ;  but  we  speak  the  more  freely  of 
them,  because  the  merits  of  bis  work  are  conspicuous,  and,  if 
not  completely  successful  as  a  rendering  of  the  Inferno,  it  at 
least  indicates  the  way  to  success. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  even  the  best  possible  trans- 
lation should  make  the  Divine  Comedy  a  popular  poem,  in  any 
pi.  among  Engliab  Its  fundamental  con- 

ous  are  note  from  modem   thought  to  be  easily 

readily  accepted,  by  those  whose  intellectual 
v  the  limits  of   pr<  EB6<     It  rcqu; 

ju>tly  appri  not  merely  a  ganera]  literary  culture, 

if  special  study.     It  demands  of  the  student 
thoutrhtfuliiess   and  more    imagination    than    most 
86*88*     The  mass  of  its  readers  gel   no  further  titan  to  the 
end  of  the  Inferno;    and  this  partial  acquaintance  with   the 
poem  gu  to.  ami  perpetuates,  not  only  a  completely  in- 

ct  and  unju£l  ption  of  tlie  character  of  the  poet,  but 

also  a  n<  npU'tely  false  notion  of  i.  and  in 

r  of  poetry,  who  i  fco 

■  •icily  as  a  whole,  take  pleasure  in 

iial  famous  ilicity  of  iia 

in  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  certain  pm  "  lentimi 

but  stich  a  reader  will  know  little  of  p  and  abund 

Hjur  ial  delight  and  i  lion  which  ft] 

to  him  wl  tody  with  du 
in  and  fit  of  the  false 

pretc  or  of  purely  miration, 

iti  the  feeling  wh  it. 


en 
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Art,  IX,  —  The  President  on  the  Stump, 

One  of  the  things  that  always  struck  us  as  particular!/ 
Durable  in  the  public  utterances  of  President  Lineoln  wi 
certain  tone  of  familiar  dignity,  which,  while  it  is  perhaps 
most  difficult  attainment  of  mi  otibtfnl 

cation  of  personal  character.     There  must  be  something 
tially  noble  in  an  elective  ruler  who  to  the 

of  confidential  ease  without  losing  re>; 

ly  in  une  who  can  break  through  the  f  Ins  conven- 

tional  rank  and  trust  himself  to  the  reason  and  intelligence 
those  who  have  elected  him.     No  higher  complin. 
paid  to  a  nation  than  the  simple  confidence,  tl 
ness,  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  always  addressed  himself  to 
reason  of  the  American  people.    This  was,  iud  true  dem- 

ocrat, who  grounded  himself  on  the  assn  thai  a  demo* 

racy  can  think.  "  Come,  let  us  reason  together  aliout  tW§ 
matter,"  was  the  tone  of  all  his  addresses  tu  the  |x*oplo ;  sod 
accordingly  we  have  never  had  a  clu  »  woo 

to  himself  the  love  and  at  the  same  I 

countrymen.  To  us,  that  simple  confidence  of  liia  in  the  right- 
mindedaeea  of  his  fellow-men  touching, 

is  as  strong  an  argument  as  vvc  b  seen  in  favor 

theory  that  men  can  govern  them-  ap 

any  vulgar  sentiment  W  alluded  to  the  humbl 

his   origin  ;  it  probably   never  occurred    to  him,   indeed 
there  was  anything  higher  to  Bl  m  manhood 

put  himself  on   a  level  with   tin 
down  to  them,  but  only  bj  it  for  granted  ih 

brains  ;md  would  come  up  to  a  common  grouud  of  rea> 
an  an  ly  printed  In  l4Tbe  Nation,"  Mr,  Bayar 

mention*  the  striking  fact,  tbat  in  the  foulest  den- 
ts he  found  the  portrait  of  Lincoln.     The  wr 
lation  that  mnl  ill  its  votes  . 

against  I  d  yet  paid   thi>  in^tii 

humanity  of  his  nature.    Their  ignorance  ft  »to  an 

its  money,  but  alt  that  was  left  of  manhood  in  them  r 
its  saint  and  martyr. 


r  tu 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "This  is  my  opin- 
ion, or  my  theory/1  buta  M  Tins  Ls  the  conclusion  to  which,  in 
my  judgment,  the  time  has  couie,  and  to  which,  accordingly, 
the  sooner  we  come  the  better  for  us."  His  policy  was  the 
polity  of  public  opinion  based  on  adequate  discussion  and  on 
timely  recognition  of  the  influence  of  passing  events  in  shaping 
inures  of  events  to  come.  Ou  the  day  of  his  death,  this 
simp  tem  attorney,  who  according  to  one  party  was  a 

ar  juker,  and  whom  the  doctrinaires  among  his  own  sup- 
port' sed  uf  wanting  every  element  of  statesmanship,  was 
the  most  absolute  ruler  in  Christendom,  and  this  solely  by  the 
hold  his  good-humored  sagacity  had  laid  on  the  hearts  and  un- 
of  bis  countrymen.     Nor  was  this  all,  for  it  ap- 
ed that  he  had  drawn  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  his 
is,  but  of  mankind  also,  to  his  side.     So  strong  and 
so  persuasive  is  honest  manliness  without  a  single  quality  of 
romance  or  unreal  sentiment  to  help  it !     A  civilian  during 
is  of  the  most  captivating  military  achievement,  awkward, 
with  jio  skill  in  the  lower  technicalities  of  manners,  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  fame  beyond  that  of  any  conqueror,  the  memory 
r  than  that  of  outward  person,  and  of  a  gen- 
tleman I  inesa  deeper  than  mere  brooding. 

One  secret  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarkable  success  in  captivat- 
ing the  popular  mind  was  undoubtedly  an  nnoonsi  m  of 
»lf  which  enabled  him,  though  under  the  necc-              onstant- 
tal  I%  to  do  it  without  any  suggestion  of  ego- 
re  is  no  single  vowel  which  men's  mouths  can  pro- 
uounce  with  such  difference  of  ftflbot     That  which  one  shall 
,  behind  the  substance  of  his  discourse,  or, 
if  he  brn                                    il  use  merely  to  give  an  agreeable 
lividuality  to  what  ho  says,  another  shall  make  an 
challenge  to  the                ruction  of  all  his  ,  and 

unwarranted  intrusion  upon  each  man's  sense  of  personal 

DO,  irritating  every  pore  of  his  vanity,  like  a  dj  v  north- 

1,  to  a  goose-flesh  of  o|  n  and  tv  Mi. 

i  Quinctilian  ;  but  he  had,  in  the  ear- 

i  Americanism  of  his  own  eharac- 

itory  worth  all  tl  I  U  forgot  himself  so 

in  his  object  as  to  give  bis  /  the  sympathetic  and  per- 


Buasivc  effect  of  HV  with  the  groat  body  of  bis  eouutrysBttL 
Homely,  dispassionate,  showing  all  t!  rocc&of 

his  thought  as  it  went  al  arriving  at  icU 

with  an  honest  kind  of  everyday  logic,  he  was 
our  representative  man,  that,  wh>  ke,  it  seemed  a*  i 

people  ware  Listening  to  their  own  tbiakta  1.     Tliod 

nity  of  his  thought  owed  nothing  to  any  ceremonial  garb  of 
words,  but  to  the  manly  movement  U  par* 

pose  and  an  energy  of  re  at  did  not  know  what  rhetoric 

meant.     There  was  nothing  of  Clcon 

striving  to  underbid  him  in  demagogism,  to  be  found  in  tbi 
public  utterances  of  Mr,  Lincoln.  He  always  addressed  il» 
intelligence  of  men,  never  their  prejudice,  their  passion,  or 
their  ignorance. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  the  first  of  our  P  -  who  has  descends! 

to  the  stump,  and  spoken  to  the  people  re  a  neb* 

We  do  not  care  to  waste  words  in  criticising  the  f  tim 

proceeding,  but  deem  it  our  duty  to  i  some  of  iu 

graver  aspects.     Wo  shall  leave  entirely  aside  v  -  wu 

sonal  in  the  extraordinary  diatribe  of  rusty 

merely  remarking  that  we  believe  the  majo:  tnenciw 

have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  flattered  by  an  allusion  to  the 
humbleness  of  their  chief  J  is- 

terest  for  them  being  rather  1  is  arrived  il 

than  where  he  started  from,  —  we  do  not 
in  character,  intelligence,  and  fitness  for  the  place  he  occ; 
Wr  have  reason  to  suspect,  indeed,  th  rigin,  wUollh 

iLTb  or  low,  springs  from  the  sum  pie  in  human  s* 

tore,  and  that  one  is  but  the  ,  the  other  the  uegatm. 

pole  of  a  single  a  The  people  do  not  take  it  as  a  coo 

-  told  that  they  have  chosen  a  Iiigk* 

est  they  are  not  fond  of  a  plebeian  ton  id  or 

manners,  What  they  do  like,  we  believe,  is  to  be  represented 
by  their  foremost  n<  t  type  of  courage,  soots* 

and  pat)  DO  matter  what  his  origin.     For,  af: 

in  this  country  incurs  any  natal 
of  b<  i^e  whit !  1  necessity  of  i 

dog  and  maturing,  hi*  natural 
It  w  of  v^rj  little  couscquctico  to  kuow  what  our 
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was;  of  the  very  highest,  to  ascertain  what  he  is,  and  to  make 
of  him.      We  may  say,  En  passing,  that  the  bearing  0 
mder  the  temptations  of   the  last   few  weeks,   ha 
been  most  encouraging,  though  we  must  except  from  our  com- 
latioii   the  recent   Speech   of  Mr,  8teTftttf  of  Pennsylvania 
s  a  pride  of  patriotism  that  should   make  all  person! 
-in  (rifling;    and  Mr.  Stevens  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  it  bq  muoh  the  nakedness  of  an  antagonist 
be  was  uneu  that  of  his  country* 
The  dangers  of  popular  oratory  are  always  great,  aud  un- 
rly  all  of  this   kind*     Even  a  speaker   in 
addresses   his    real    hearers  through  the    post-office 
liters*     The  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  con 
him  less  than  what  lie  shall  say  about  it  so  as  not  to  ruin  bl- 
own chauee  of  re-election,  aud  that,  of  BOfl&e  fourth-cousin 
tidewaitership.     Few  men  have  any  large  amount  of  gathered 
still  fewer  of  extemporary,  while  there  are  unhappily 
f  who  have  a  large  stock  of  accumulated  phrases,  and  hold 
subject  to  immediate  draft.     In  a  country 
win                irtj  newspaper!  and  speakers  have  done  their  be>t 
to  make  us  believe  that  consistency  is  of  so  much  more  impor- 
tance thai!            manship,  aud  wb  j  puttie  mauds  more 
□  the  habit  of  considering  what  he  calls  his  "record** 
as  t!                                          I  in  the  general  deluge,  a  hasty 
speech,  if  the  speaker  he  in  a  position  to  make  his  u 

binding  force  which  is  supers  |y  at* 

to  the  word  once  uttered,  prove  to  be  of  public  det- 
riment. It  would  ho  well  for  us  if  we  could  shake  off  this 
baJr:  m  of  requiring  that  a  man  who  has  unco  made 

a  fool  of  himself  shall  always  t  in  being 

one.     Unhapjiilv  il  is  son  ^y  of  accomplish 

than  the  final  i  the  saints.     L  rn  to  be 

l  in  distinguishing  between  betrayal 
and   breaking  loose  from  a  stupid   OOnsiatenej  that   compel* 
it*   i  their  heads  against  the  wall  in 

door.     To  eat  our  own  word 
me  analogy  to  that 
win 

Hie  for  the  tame  vari 
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sary  animal,  which,  like  the  poor,  we  are  sure  to  have  tlviji 
with  us.  If  the  words  have  been  foolish,  we  can  coocetw 
of  no  food  likely  to  be  more  nutritious,  ami  could  almost  wvk 
that  we  might  have  public  establishments  at  the  comix** 
charge,  like    those  at   which    the  ate    black   broth, 

where  we  might  all  sit  down  together  to  a  meal  of  this  cbasf- 
ly  beneficial  kind.     Among  other  amend  f  the  CWo- 

tution,  since  every  Senatn  to   carry  half  a   do* 

his  pocket  now-a-days,  a  son 

we  not  have  one  to  the  effect  that  a  public  character  ought 
change  his  mind  as  circumstances  changed  mw  ooc? 

in  five  years,  without  forfeiting 
citizens? 

We  trust  that  Mr   Johnson  may  not  bo  so 
of  his  late  harangue  ;i-  to  be  provoked  into  n  a  m 

part  of  his  settled  policy,  and  tli  U  It 

id  him  for  forgetting  it,  as  we  are  sure  hi  *we 

will   make   hi m    wish   to  do.     For  the  more  we  upon 

it,  the  more  it  &  I  us   to  C  ttj  or  bj 

implication,  principles  of  very  da  consequence  to  thi 

well-being  of  the   Republic.     We  are  by  no  reset 

to  forget  Mr.  Johnson's  loyalty  wheu  it  was  hard  to  lie  toys!, 
nor  the  many  evidences  he 

accomplish   what  seemed   to    him    best   for    t  o  of  Iks 

whole  country;  but,  at  i  ae,  we  ea  :  aak- 

ing  tljat  some  of  bis  over-frank  cc  io« 

alarming  in.  itfar 

in  the  public  sentiment  or  by  virtus  of  his  office,  and  of  th* 
duty  the  olved  upon  him.      W 

i  in  any  nousenstcal   rhetoric  ■ 
those  wli  wo   coumJ*? 

lbs  matter  in  too  serious  a  light,  and  uo 
lm  to  thrill    1  th  Bul*\ 

•*  of 
h  gave  a  necessary 
utive  part  of  ou 
a  i 

tiary  times.     The  balance-wheel 
come  to  think  ifcelf  t)  wherea 
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properly  effective,  should  always  be  generated  by  the  delib- 
erate public  opinion  of  the  country.  Already  the  Democratic 
party,  anxious  to  profit  by  any  chance  at  resuscitation, —  for 
extremely  inconvenient  to  be  dead  so  lung,  —  is  more 
than  hinting  that  the  right  of  veto  VM  given  to  the  President 
that  he  might  bother  and  baffle  a  refractory  Congress  into  con- 

mT  not  to  his  reasons,  but  his  whim.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  plan  at  one  time  of  forming  a  President's  party,  with 

principle  hut  that  of  general  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
that  great  majority  winch  carried  him  into  power.  Such  a 
scheme  might  have  had  some  chance  of  success  in  the  good 
old  times  when  it  seemed  to  the  people  as  if  there  was  noth- 
ing more  important  at  stake  than  who  should  be  in  and  who 
out ;  but  it  would  be  sure  of  failure  now  that  the  public  mind 

telligeutly  made  up  as  to  the  vital  meaning  of  what* 

y  we  adopt,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  our  iustitu- 

5,  once  for  all,  ou  a  basis  as  permanent  as  human  pru- 
dence can  make  it. 

ngrcss  is  sometimes  complained  of  for  wasting  time  in 
dtacus&ion,  and  for  not  having,  after  a  four  months'  seeefon, 
arrived  at  any  definite  plan  of  PPUlemenl     There  has  been, 

on  the  part  of  honorable  members 
viththe  particular  nostrum  tfi.it 

J  up  our  national  system  agaiQ.     In  a  country  where,  un- 
happily, any  man  may  be  President,  it  is  natural  that 
of  adverti  >us  as  this  should  not  I  -ted. 

Bui  really,  WG  do  n<>(  m1'1  how  Coil  til  be  blamed  for  not 

beiiip  v  1 1 1 1  a  plan  definite  and  precise  upon  every  point  of 

poeeihle  application,  when  it  is  not  yet  in  p  d  of  the  E 

according  to  whose  varying  complexion  the  plan  most  be  g 
or  bad.    The  question  with  u 
branch  of  the  to  which,  from  ii 

opportunity  for  a  wider  view,  the  country  naturally  looks  for  in- 
ati  I  in  which  a  few  months 

rould  bai  pardoned,  —  whether  this  did  col  let 

the*  i  tmeut  go  by  using  it.     I 

.  Lincoln's  murder,  when  i] 
nation  wee  ready  I  and  the  conquer* 

to  thai  bold  end 
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policy  which  is  the  only  wise  as  ii  afe  one  for  gmt 

occasions.     To  let  that  moment  slip  was  to  descend 

ably  from  the  vantage-ground  where  statesmanship  i»  u 

science*  to  the  experimental   level  of  ten  tat 

cannot  often  venture  to  set  our  own  house  on   tiru  « 

war,  in  order  to  heat  our  iron  up  to  that  poinl  of 

at  which  ir  flowed,  longing  fur  the  hammr-r  of  Uio 

less  than  a  year  ago,     That  Occasion  is  swift,  wo  learned 

ago  from  the  adage ;  but  this  volatility  is  meant  only  of  ma- 

ments  where  force  of  personal  ch  rbtfl  lit* 

fame  or  fortune  of  a  single  man  is  at  stake,     J 

can  afford  to  take  less  strict  account  ol  nd  in  U»< 

there  may  always  be  a  hope  that  the  slow  old  tortoise,  I'm  Jeoot, 

may  overtake  again  the  opportunity  tint 

overably.     Our  people  have  shown  so  mu 
shelled  virtue  during  the  last  fivo  years,  th 
of  confidence  than  apprehension  to  tl 
difficult')'  r  was  the  common-  nf  a  uati 

often  and  directly  appealed  to.  ne  il  raodiar  in 

to  its  conclusion  and  making  it  op  affair*, 

during   the  war  whose   wouuvdi  wo  aro   I 
stanch.     It  is  the  duty  of  patriotic  i  k*>ep  i 

popular  faculty  always  in  view,  to  satisfy  its  naturnl 
for  clearness  and  practicality  in  the  nn  -»so<lt  and 

not  to  distract  it   and   render  it  nugatory  bj  ibetantiil 

aphjMCfl  of  abstract  policy.     Prom  the  iplitth 

pUtting  of  hairs  would  seem  to  be  a  long  jouri 
some  aro  already  well  on  their  w  i 
bo  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  not  the 
asset  march.     It  would  be  well  it  f  war  pu 

u  would  consider  that    Providence   \\ 

the  Dial  of  an  experiment  in  cosmogony,  and  that  i 
tank  is  the  diflicuU,  no  doubt,  bat  much  simpler  and  Itm 
biliou  ing  hack  the  i 

y  to  their  hand,  always  with  a  di 
of  order  in  it,  to  as  near  an  with  the  pr- 

n  u  their  * 

Lion  move  (hose  old  id 

of  entire  trii 
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thousand  unforeseen  things  may  divert  or  impede  it ;  a  hostile 
check  or  the  temptation  of  present  convenience  tuny  lead  it  to 
settle  far  iual  aim;  the  want  of  some  guiding 

intellect  and  central  will  may  disperse  it;  I  >>ws 

OU«  C  clement  of  its  j  who  aspire 

to  be  its  should  keep  io  mind,  namely,  that  the  place 

of  a  »uld  be  oftener  in  the  n-  n   m    il 

than  the  extreme  front.     Th  ineni  lei 

is  to  know  be  moderate.     The  rftshftOafi  <d  ooncepl 

that  mak  (unity,  the  gallantry  that  beads  tin  advance, 

may  win  admiration,  may  pc  I  desultory  and 

ploit ;  hut  it  is  the  slow  ste  of  temper,  beat 

always  on  the  main  design  and  the  general  movdmeilt^  that 
gains  hy  a  confidence  as  unshakable 

is  for  pei  power  orer  the  minds  df  men.    It 

was  i  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  sagacity  and  the  deliber- 

ate reach  of  bifl  aiding,  that  he  never  thought  time 

wasted  while  !  td  for  the  wagon  that  brought  bis  suppl 

!'  his  pitrpoee,  fixed   always  mi   what 
was  attaii  kid  him  open  to  the  shallow  criticism  of  having 

v  draws  nmrc  eyes,  and  H  the 

at  to  have  a  mors  definite  aim,  than  a  planet, —  but  it 
It  a  following  as  made  him  irresistible.  It 
lays  a  much  lighter  tax  on  the  intellect,  and  proves  its  resources 
lets,  to  8ii  number  of  plaits,  than  Io  derise  and  carry 

• 

Mr.  Johnson  has  an  undoubted  constitutional  right  to  choose 
any,  or  to  all,  of  the  schen. 

i  of  his  action  in  any  case  is  a 
uong  those  who  put 
Itiiu  whei  who  are  the  re  hi  re  responsible  for  hi- 

of  g"  bo  whom 

He  has  an  undoubted  personal  ri 

iself,  and  to  advocate 
it  with  what*  o!  reasM  as  irgmneat  hi  possesses, 

a  if 
lie  apj^al   to  the  body  of  the   people  ig  who  are 

reseotatifei  than  himself  in  any  ease 
of  doubtful  re   discussion  is  exhausted,  and 
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whore  the  difference  may  well   seem  one  of   personal 
rattier  than  of  considerate  judgment.     T  grade  t* 

from  a  republic,  in  whose  foroun!  .f  hulnnisaou 

to  popular  judgment  democracy  has  guar  If  again 

own  passions,  to  a  mass  meeting,  w\ 
panic,  or  sophistry  — all  of 

ces,  and  all  of  them  contagious  —  may  decide  by  whit 

yean  of  afterthought  may  find  it  bar  an  iinjiosaihle,  to 

undo.  There  have  been  some  things  in  the  deportment  of  tfr* 
President  of  late  that  ha?  -ted  to  thoughtful  men  rather 

the  pettish  foihlo  of  wilfulness  than  the  strength  of  wclblrtintd 
and  conscientious  will.  It  is  by  the  objects  for  whose  sakatbs 
force  of  volition  is  called  into  play  that  we  d  .  htitbtr  il 

is  childish  or  manly,  whether  wo  are  to  call  it  obstinacy  or 
firmness.     Oar  own  judgment  can  draw  no  favorable  augury 
from  meetings  gathered   u  to   sustain   til 
called,   especially    if  we   consider    the    |  cliara> 

.those  who  are  prominent  in  them,  nor  from   the  il'. 
gossip  about  a  M  Pre  party"  ;  and 

apprehension  of  evil  to  come,  did  vperi- 

e  of  the  1 1  ears  had  settled  into  convictions  m  fcba  inud 

of  the  people*    The  practical  result  to  which  all 
finally  come  is  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  &  inan  who 

has  not  force  of  chi  trough  to  sustain  thtiaft 

their  help,  and  the  only  parly  winch  has  n 
the  people  is  that  ol   resolute  good  sense.     Whs  w  de- 

manded of  I  is   unai 

ible.     They  should  re 
be  wounded  in  th  on  of  tho 

than  if  the  pal  i  ut 

by   no   i>  as   timid   or 

represent  tin  Wo  -  pot- 

ty ;  but  tin   ■  1/  that  which 

every   man   lias  to  decide  in  raaki  **ler 

uor  less  than  that,  nor  demanding  a  wisdom  abo 
demands.     The  pon 
prudent  for  oj  e  \  and  m 

iik*  dimply  what  we  will  with  our  own 
done.    Tho  grea  present  j 
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to  be  last  the  influence  winch,  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  case,  was  inhe- 
rent in  the  occasion  and  the  man,  should  have  bold  DfOT  in  the 
popular  iniud  as  if  it  were  entailed  upon  the  office.     To  our 
ore  is  to  be  apprehended  in  such  a  conjuncture  from  the 
:ness  than  from  the  strength  of  the  President's  ehura» fitf 
There  is  another  topic  which  we  feel  ohliged  to  comment 
eply,  as  we  do,  that  the  President  has  given 
us  occasion  for  it,  and  believing,  as  we  would  fain  do,  that 
his  own  better  judgment  will  lead  him  to  abstain  from  it  in 
the  future.      lie   has   most  unfortunately  permitted    himself 
jouai  ground.     Geography  is  learned  to  little 
purpose  in  Tennessee,  if  it  does  not  teach  that  the  Northeast  as 
well  as   the   Southwest  is  an   integral  and  necessary  part  of 
the  Uiu  By  the  very  necessity  of  his  high  office, 

a  President  becomes  an  American,  vhoefl  concern  is  with  the 
outward  boundaries  of  his  country,  and  not  its  internal  sub- 
divisions. One  great  object  of  the  war,  we  had  supposed, 
to  abolish  all  fallacies  of  sectional  distinction  in  a  patri- 
tn  that  could  embrace  something  wider  than  a  township,  a 
county,  or  even  a  State.  But  Mr.  Johnson  has  chosen  to  revive 
the  |  from  before  that  deluge  which  we  hoped 

ag  clean,  and  to  talk  of  treason  at  both 
>n,  as  if  there  were  no  differaii  men 

who  attempted  the  life  of  their  couutry,  and  those  who  differ 
i   him   in   th  inent  of  what  b  >r  her  future 

Lness.     We  have  heard  enough  of  New  Eug- 
is  if  that  part  of  the  contain  there  is 

ion  and  the  greatest  accumulation  of  property 
in  tl  a  of  the  most  holders   were  the  most  likely  to  bo 

carried  away  by  what  arc  called  agrarian  theories.     All  that 
i  and  the  W  Mid  is  that  America  should  be 

Am  bat  every  relic  of  a  barbarism  more  archaic  than 

any  "    tin:  Old  World  sbOllId  be  absolutely  and  inv- 

ouhi  be 

and  powerful  by  a  lij  in 

Johnson  desire  ai  alas! 

lees?     If  so,  it  m  .•  worae  !  iture 

fame,  but  it  will  not  and  cannot 

which   foiv  to  war,  brought 
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us  out  of  it  victorious,  and  will  not  now  be  chanted  of  its 
fruits.  If  we  may  trust  those  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
it  is  moderate  to  say  thai  Knew  than  luiir  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  tho  Free  States  is  of  New  Ei  uucii 
more  than  h  opuhuion.  It  is  by  the  vote*  of 
these  men  that  Mr.  Johnson  bo  il  was  a*  the 
exponent  of  their  convictions  of  duty  and  policy  that  be  wv 

en  to  it.     Not  a  vote  did  he  or  eould  lie  got  tu  *  aiflgk 

of  the  States  in   rebellion*     If  they  Americaa 

le  when  they  elected  him  to  execute  their  will,  are  thsy 

the  American  people  now?     It 

nil  possible  abstractions  now  to  discuss  tlie  q 

the  rebellious  States  were  ever  out  of  the  is  il 

that  settled   the   right  of  secession.     The  potior 

Strength  Nettled  it,  and  nothing  else.    For  (bur  yea 

prnetieully  as  much  out  of  the  Union  as  Japan  ;  h 

Stroug  enough,  they  would  have  c 

matters  it  wh  were  tit  11  j  :      W 

feorift,  every  English  so  ^  oi 

France.    The  King  of  Sardinia  was,  and  the  king  of  Ita! 
supp  till  titular  Ring  of  Jerusalem.    I*  monarch 

ever  gtttj  or  levy  ta*  r  to 

ions?    What  the  war  accon 
of  an  insurgent  \  >n;  and   wlia  k  tbt 

right  of  '"t  R»  that  must  alu  will  and 

strength,  hut  thai  inhabitant  of  ev<  M  n  in\> 

Jeot  as  well  as  a  eitixen  of  the  U  ,  —  in  short,  thai 

the  theory  of  freedom  wu  -sary  tha> 

of  authority.     Wa  hoped  to  future  of  tHo  pm 

sihlc  Interpretations  by  which  the  Consl  l»o 

to  mean  this  or  that,  and  more  of  what  will   I 
need   and   eo  iture  sti 

tii.'    Whole  country.     It  was*  by 

tales,  educating  men  to  believe  that  they  ha 
claim  whatever  they  could  sophistically  ifcor 

*  af 

»at  we  were  interpret  pita  of  o«irselvo»t  tals 

civil    war.      1  oot 

part  of  the  country  by  another  as  that  to  uisaa 
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i  <nt  the  weight  of  his  name  and  the  Authority  of  his  place, 
that   rendered   a  hearty   national   sympathy,  and  may  re; 
a  la  ion,  impossible. 

IS  history  were  still  written  as  it  was  till  within  two  centu- 
ries, and  the  author  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  SpdfrlWl  sm:h 
words  as  his  conception  of  the  character  and  the  situation  made 

could  conceive  an  historian  writing  a 
hundred  years  hence  to  imagine  some  such  speech  as  thi- 
Mr.  Johnson  in  an  interview  with  a  Southern  delegation. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  once  more  M  friends,  I 
wish  I  might  say  as  fellow-citizens*     How  soon  we  may  b 
stand  in  that  relation  to  each  other  depend*  wholly  upon  your- 
STou  have  been  pleased  U>i  my  birth  and  life-long 

associations  gave  you  confidence  that  I  would  be  friendly  to  the 
Siui  -o  saying,  you  do  no  more  than  jn  oiy  heart 

and  my  intentions;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  tell  you  frankly, 
thai,  if  you  use  the  word  South  in  any  other  than  a  purely  geo- 
the  sooner  you  convince  yourselves  of  its  im- 
r  as  addressed  to  an  American  President,  the  better. 
I  a  political  entit  nery,  and  went  out  of  ex- 

tee  with  it.     And  let  me  also,  as  naturally  connected  with 
this  I  use  your  minds  of  the  fatally  mis- 

taken theory  that  f0U  have  heen  conquered  hy  the  North.     It  is 
Mrietn  people  who  are  eonflict,  and  who 

intend  to  inflict  uo  worse  penalty  on  you  than  that  of  admitting 
•  quality  with  the;  They  are  resolved, 

by  God's  grace,  to  Americanize  you,  and  America  means  edu- 
cation, equality  b  lie  law,  and  every  upward  avenue  of 
life  made  as  (roe  to  one  man  as  another.     You  urjre  upon 
wiili  great  force  and  1  i  argument,  the  manifold  evils  of 

re  of  thimrs  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tage 1  in  both  houses  of  duujress,  the 
of  taxation  without  rep  >n.     I  admit  the  im- 

!,  hut  I  think  you 

apprehension  of  the  actual  itti 

re,     I  know  not  if  any  of  you  Iki  iuoe 

he  spring  of  1861,  or  Wb  as  I  rather  suspect)  you  hare 

II  been  busy  in  Europe  ♦  to  —  but  1  beg  parch 

did  not  ta)  anything  that  should  recall  old  an i mobi- 


ties.     But  intelligence  is  slow  to  arrive  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

and  intelligence  from  America  painfully  so  in  reaching] 
You  do  not  wen  to  be  aware  that  something  ha*  happrn 
during  the  last  four  if  ear  g^  something  that  lias  made 
painful  and  bating  impression  on  tin  the  A 

people,  whose  voice  on  this  occasion  I  bl  honor  to 

1  constrained  to  demand  that  you  shall  enter  mto 
to  keep  the  peace.     They  do  not,  I  regret  to  say,  agree 
you  in  looking  upon  what  has  happened  late  as  o 

more  emphatic  way  of  settling  a  Presidential  election,  die  result 
of  which  leaves  both  parties  entirely  free  to  try  again 
seem  to  take  the  matter  much  more  seriously.     Nor  do 
far  ia  I  Agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  th 

tance  of  conserving  yo  ral  State 

tin  ia*  to  call  them,  insisting  much  rath  e  conser 

America  and  of  American  ideas.     They  my  that  the  only  thi 
which  can  individualize  or  perpetuate  a  « 
have  a  history  ;  and  they  ask  which  of  a  Re 

lion,  except  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  had  anyth 
kind  ?    In  spite  of  my  natural  sympatl 
compels  me  fco  m.    Your  strength,  such  an  it 

due  less  to  the  fertility  of  your  brains  than  to  that  of  roar 
soil  and  to  the  invention  of  the  Yankee  Whitney  *! 

[  and  never  paid  for.    You  HI  mo  ii  Is  hard  to  put  y^mo* 
a  level  with  your  negroes.     As  a  believer  in  the 
the  white  nice,  1  cannot   admit   the   I16CC1  cin 

superiority  by  law.     A  Roman   emperor  once  ?ai 
never  retained   the  un  odor  u!  .uid  I 

say  to  you  that  loyal  t;  to  me,  whether  it  thr- 

a  black   skin  or  a  white.     The  American  ■• 
of  late  to  set  a  greater  value  on  the  color  of  Ideas  than  on 
shades  of  complexion.     As  to  the  injustice  of  tax  ilioal 

representation,  that  Is  an  idea  <i  i  m- 

eettors,  aud  is  liable,  like  all  rules,  to  th  wt? 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  State  may  not  as  well  be  disfria- 
oMiOd  I  for  an  illegal  of  its  privileges;  nor 

do  1  qu  the  parity  of  tie  which  should  eoabb 

to  do  that  with  a  loyal  black  which  we  may  not  do  with  i 

>yal  white*     Remember  that  this  governi: 
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ery  obligation,  ethical  and  political,  to  protect  these  people 
y  are  weak,  and  to  reward  them  (if  the  common 
I  of  manhood  may  be  called  a  reward)  because  they  are 
faithful.     We  are  not  fanatics ;  but  a  nation  that  has  neither 
faith  in  itself  nor  faith  toward  Others  must  soon  crumble  to 
ses  by  moral  dry-rot.     If  we  may  conquer  you,  gentler 
d  you  forced  the  necessity  upon  us,)  we  may  surely  im] 
terms  upon  you  ;  for  it  is  an  old  principle  of  law  that  cai  // 

uIa  your  part  of  the  country,  gentlemen,  that  which  wo 
should  naturally  appeal  to  as  the  friend  of  order  and  stability, 
—  property,  —  is  blindly  against  us;  prejudice  is  also  agn 

md  we  have  nothing  left  to  which  we  can  appeal  but  hu- 
man nature  and  the  common  privilege  of  manhood.  You  MB 
to  have  entertained  some  hope  that  I  would  gather  about  my- 
self a  'President5  should  be  more  friendly  to 
you  and  those  animosities  which  you  mistake  for  inter 
But  you  deceive  yourselves ;  I  have  no  sympathy  but 
with  my  whole  country,  and  there  is  nothing  out  of  which 
such  a  party  as  you  dream  of  could  be  constructed,  exeept 
the  broken  remnant  of  those  who  deserted  you  when  for  the 
1  their  help  and  not  their  subserviency, 
and  those  feathery  characters  who  are  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  the  chance?  of  office*  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  1 
and  can  be  nothing  in  this  matter  but  the  voice  of  the 
rate  resolve.  The  recent  past  is  too  painful, 
the  immediate   future  too  momentous,  to  tolerate  any  personal 

derations.     You  throw  yourselves  upon  our  magnanin 
and  I  must  be  frank  with  you.    My  predecessor,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
taught  u  ipolicy  of  weakness  and  <  u    The 

pie  are  magnanimous,  but  they  understand  by  magnanimity  a 
cour  mess  in  principle.    They  do  not  think  it  po 

art  should  Constat  with  a  narrow  brain;  and 
eras  in  them  to  consent  to 
weakness  of  their  country  by  admitting  you  to  a  n  its 

you  b  co  of  sincere  loyalty 

to  it  or,  at  least,  of  wholesome  fear  of  its  po* 

TV*}  •  and  1   heartily  rith   them,  that  a  *tr 

nation  In  ns,  and  a  weak  one  weak,  — that 


am 
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powers  of  the  private  man  are  invigorated  and  enlarged  by 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  body  politic ;  and  they  m 
no  possible  means  of  attaining  or  securing  this  needed  strength 
but  in  that  homogeneousness  of  laws  and  institutions  which 
breeds  unanimity  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  no  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  that  homogeneousness  but  the  straightforward  path  sf 
perfect  confidence  in  freedom.  All  nations  have  a  right  to 
security,  ours  to  greatness;  and  must  have  the  one  as  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  the  other.  If  your  prejudices  stand  in  the 
way,  and  you  are  too  weak  to  rid  yourselves  of  them,  it  will 
be  for  the  American  people  to  consider  whether  the  plain  duty 
of  conquering  them  for  you  will  be,  after  all,  so  difficult  a 
conquest  as  some  they  have  already  achieved.  By  yourselves 
or  us  they  must  be  conquered.  Gentlemen,  in  bidding  yoi 
farewell,  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  forgottea 
that,  in  order  to  men's  living  peacefully  together  in  comma- 
nities,  the  idea  of  government  must  precede  that  of  liberty, 
and  that  the  one  is  as  much  the  child  of  necessity  as  the 
other  is  a  slow  concession  to  civilization  and  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  something  more  refined  than  force." 


Art.  X.  — CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  —  1.   Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.      By  Algernon   Charles  Sws- 
burne.     New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,     pp.  178. 

2.  Atalanta   in     Calydon.     A   Tragedy.     By    Algernon    Chakls 
Swinburne.     Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.     18f>6.     pp.  113. 

Are  we  really,  then,  to  believe  the  newspapers  for  once,  and  to  dof 
our  critical  nightcaps,  in  which  we  have  comfortably  overslept  maa? 
similar  rumors  and  false  alarms,  to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  new  port? 
New  poets,  to  our  thinking,  are  not  very  common,  and  the  soft  colon* 
of  the  press  often  makt  dangerous  concessions,  for  which  the  marble  oss 
of  Horace's  day  were  too  stony-hearted.  Indeed,  we  have  some  i 
grounded  doubts  whether  England  is  precisely  the  country  from 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  most  precious  of  gifts  just  now.     Tkm 
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b  hardly  enough  fervor  of  political  life  th*  •■  pen  any- 

thing but  the  fruits  of  the  literary  forcing-bouse,  ho  fair  outwardly  and 
•o  flavorless  compared  with  those  which  grow  in  the  hardier  oj>en  air 
of  a  vigorous  popular  sentiment  Mere  wealth  of  natural  eodoWBttOI 
is  not  enough;  there  must  be  also  the  co-op  ration  of  the  time,  of  the 
public  genius  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  by  the  necessity  of 
or  defending  the  vital  principle  on  which  tlitil  n<  «^ 

rder  that  a  poet  may  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  hi-  vocation. 
The  great  names  of  the  last  generation  —  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Byron — 
represent  moods  of  national  thought  nod  feeling,  and  are  therefore  more 
or  law  truly  British  poets;  just  as  Goethe,  in  whose  cap.  iture, 

open  to  evory  influence  of  earth  and  sky,  the  spiritual  fermentation  of 
the  eighteenth  century  settled  and  clarified,  is  a  European  one.  A  scep- 
tic might  &ay,  we  think,  with  ttome  justice,  that  poetry  in  I  was 
passing  now,  if  it  have  not  already  passed,  into  one  of  those  periods 
of  mere  art  wi  convictions  to  back  v.  lead 
tably,  and  by  no  long  gradation,  to  the  mannered  and  arttt 
ning,  by  tur  tl  nature  of  the  time,  becomes  more  difficult, 
draw-  r>  the  all-for-point  fashion  of  the  con  th  every 
poem  he  write*;  the  dainty  trick  of  Tennyson  clov-  wh«n  ctngtrl  by  a 
whole  general  ion  of  versifiers,  as  the  $tyi«  of  a  great  poet  never  can 
he;  and  we  have  a  fore  bod  iug  that  Clough,  imperfect  as  be  was  in 
many  and  dying  before  he  had  subdued  his  sensitive  icmpera- 
tnent  requirements  of  his  art,  will  be  thought  a  hundred 
year*  banes  to  hsWS  BMO  the  truest  expression  in  verse  of  the  II 
and  intellectual  tendencies,  the  doubt  and                                  tthd  con- 

mstof  tin  D  which  be  lived.     To  make  beautiful  con 

turns  immortal  by  exquisiteness  of  phrase,  k  so  l*e  a  poet,  no  doubt ,  hut 
to  be  a  new  poet  is  to  feel  and  to  utter  that  immanent  life  of  thin^- 
without  H'hich  Ihfl  rfeotfof)  of  DSSfl  form  is  at  best  only  wax 

or  marble.     He  who  can  do  both  is  the  great  p 

Ovot  "  <  rd,  a  Tragedy,"  we  need  not  Spend  Bmeh  time.     It 

is  at  best  but  the  school  exercise  of  a  young  poet  learning  to  write, 
htm!    who  reproduces   ir,  '-book,   more  or   leu*  travestied,   the 

ropy  that  has  been  set  for  him  at  the  page's  head  by  the  authors  he 
most  adn.  era  fen  essioo  are  not 

hut  there  lich  springs  from  wmi  mite  inters 

are  vagi*  memory,  not  drawn  firmly 

from  j  and  the  nude  in  m 

nf  pa»irtn  t*  an  a  priori  ah*tra<  D  a  scheme  in    tin 

mind;    and  there   b  hut  only  a  vehement  gra>> 

thought.  Lhn  hand  of  Swinburne,  but  (h 
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voice  of  Browning.  With  here  and  there  a  pore  strain  of  sentiment, 
a  genuine  touch  of  nature,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  unpleasant  witi 
the  faults  of  the  worst  school  of  modern  poetry, — the  physically  intense 
school,  as  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  it,  of  which  Mrs.  Browning's 
"Aurora* Leigh"  is  the  worst  example,  whose  muse  is  *  fast  young 
woman  with  the  lavish  ornament  and  somewhat  overpowering  perfuse 
of  the  demi-monde,  and  which  pushes  expression  to  the  last  gasp  of  sen- 
suous exhaustion.  They  forget  that  convulsion  is  not  energy,  and  tint 
words,  to  hold  fire,  must  first  catch  it  from  vehement  heat  of  thought, 
while  no  artificial  fervors  of  phrase  can  make  the  charm  work  backward 
to  kindle  the  mind  of  writer  or  reader.  An  overmastering  passion  do 
longer  entangles  the  spiritual  being  of  its  victim  in  the  burning  toils  oft 
retribution  foredoomed  in  its  own  nature,  purifying  as  with  the  terror 
and  pity  of  a  soul  in 'its  extremity,  as  the  great  masters  were  wont  to  set 
it  before  us ;  no,  it  must  be  fleshly,  corporeal,  must  *  bite  with  small 
white  teeth  "  and  draw  blood,  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  our  modern  in- 
quisitors, who  torture  language  instead  of  wooing  it  to  confess  the  secret 
of  its  witchcraft  That  books  written*  on  this  theory  should  be  popular, 
is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times ;  that  they  should  be  praised  by 
the  censors  of  literature  shows  how  seldom  criticism  goes  back  to  first 
principles,  or  is  even  aware  of  them, — how  utterly  it  has  forgotten  to 
most  earnest  function  of  demolishing  the  high  places  where  the  andean  ' 
rites  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  usurp  on  the  worship  of  the  one  only  True 
and  Pure. 

44  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  is  in  every  respect  better  than  its  forerunner. 
It  is  a  true  poem,  and  seldom  breaks  from  the  maidenly  reserve  wbica 
should  characterize  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  even  in  the  keenest 
energy  of  expression.  If  the  blank  verse  be  a  little  mannered  and 
stiff,  reminding  one  of  Landor  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  the  antique, 
the  lyrical  parts  are  lyrical  in  the  highest  sense,  graceful,  flowing, 
and  generally  simple  in  sentiment  and  phrase.  There  are  some 
touches  of  nature  in  the  mother's  memories  of  Althea,  so  sweetly 
pathetic  that  they  go  as  right  to  the  heart  as  they  came  from  it,  and 
are  neither  Greek  nor  English,  but  broadly  human.  And  yet,  whet 
we  had  read  the  book  through,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  leaving  k  world 
of  shadows,  inhabited  by  less  substantial  things  than  that  nether 
realm  of  Homer  where  the  very  eidolon  of  Achilles  is  still  real  to  » 
in  its  longings  and  regrets.  These  are  not  characters  bat  outlines 
after  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  thinnest  manner  of  Flaxm&n.  There 
is  not  so  much  blood  in  the  whole  of  them  as  would  warm  the  link 
.finger  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  living  and  breathing  conceptions.  We 
•could  not  help  thinking  of  those  exquisite  verses  addressed  by  Schfl- 
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ler  to  Goethe,  in  which,  while  be  expresses  a  half-truth  so  eloquently 
a*  almost  to  make  it   teen  a  whole  one,  hfl  IflOdiM  BfIC  y  the 

weak  point  of  their  common  striving  after  a   Grecian    instead   of  a 
purely  human  ideal. 

•*  Doch  Icirht  grximmert  nor  tsi  ThespU  Wagea, 
Uod  (  lem  acheront'achcn  Kahn ; 

I  BGhflttM  BBd  Mole  kanti  er  tragsn, 
Und  drangt  da*  rohe  Lvl*en  sich  heran. 
So  drobt  das  leiehte  Fahrzcag  urnxuschlagea 
Das  our  die  fliteht'gcn  GeiBter  fasten  kann  ; 
Der  Schcin  soil  nie  di©  Wirklichkcit  emeichca 
Und  sicgt  Natuf,  so  mass  die  Kansi  entweichen  " 

The  actors  in  the  drama  are  unreal  and  shadowy,  the  motives  which 
actuate  them  alien  to  our  modern  modes  of  thought  and  coneep 
of  charart  i  Greek,  the  element  of  Fate,  with  which  his  imagi- 

nation was  f*<?  he  terror  of  the  catastrophe, 

wotil  d  the  place  *>f  that  impulse  in  mere  human  nature 

which  our  habit  of  mind  demands  for  its  satisfaction,     The  fulfills 
of  an  uracle,  the  anger  of  a  deity,  the  arbitrary  doom  of  some  blind 
and  purpose!*  rior  to  man,  the  avenging  of  blood  to  ap- 

|teasc  an  injured  ghost,  any  one  of  these  might  make  that  seem  simply 
iral  to  a  con  tempore  hocles  which  is  intelligible  to  us  only 

n,     It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Shakespeare 
id   have  made  tlie  last  of  the  motives  we  have  jturi   mentioned, 
and   which  was  oooclusive   for  Orestes,  insufficient  for   Hamlet,   who 
pities  the  introversion  and  complexity  of  modem  thought 
aa  compared   with  ancient,   in  dealing  with  the  problem*  af  life  and 
action*     It  was  not  perhaps  without  intention  (fin  i  »re  lo 

issumr  a  want  of  intention  in  the  world's  highe-t   poetic  gantw  at  its 
full  n  |  that  Shakespeare  brings  in  his  hero  (rv*\i  Qui- 

where  Luther,  who  entailed  upon  us  the  respon- 
lity  of  private  judgment,  had  been  Professor.    The  dramatic  ni 
in    t!  ?raw  and  "Hamlet"  is  essentially  the  same,  yet  what   ft 

i   the  straightforward   bloody -mindedness  of  Orestes 
and  the    Dane !     Yet  each   was 

way,  and  each  would  have  been  unintelligible 
was  intended. 

it  work  within 

V  prediflpOtitioti,     Hawthorne,  the 

mo*?  lays,  was  continually  n> 

thin  theme ;  and  hU  *  Marble  Faun," 
aisciously  or  not,  illustrates  that  invasion  of  the  esthetic  by 
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the  moral  which  has  confused  art  by  dividing  its  allegiance,  atl 
dethroned  the  old  dynasty  without  as  yet  firmly  establishing  the  new 
in  an  acknowledged  legitimacy. 

*  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  shows  that  poverty  of  thought  and  niuftsiM 
of  imagery  which  are  at  once  the  defect  and  the  compensation  of  all 
youthful  poetry,  even  of  Shakespeare's.  It  seems  a  paradox  to  mj 
that  there  can  be  too  much  poetry  in  a  poem,  and  yet  this  is  a  fiuk 
with  which  all  poets  begin,  and  which  some  never  get  over.  Bat 
"Atalanta"  is  hopefully  distinguished,  in  a  rather  remarkable  wit, 
from  most  early  attempts,  by  a  sense  of  form  and  proportion,  which,  if 
seconded  by  a  seasonable  ripening  of  other  faculties,  aa  we  may  fairly 
expect,  gives  promise  of  rare  achievement  hereafter.  Mr.  Swinburne  • 
power  of  assimilating  style,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  auspicioQt  s 
symptom,  strikes  us  as  something  marvellous.  The  argument  of  ka 
poem,  in  its  quaint  archaism,  would  not  need  the  change  of  a  word  or 
in  the  order  of  a  period  to  have  been  foisted  on  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
as  his  own  composition.  The  choosing  a  theme  which  JEschrhi 
had  handled  in  one  of  his  lost  tragedies  is  justified  by  a  cereus 
iEschylean  flavor  in  the  treatment  The  opening,  without  deserving 
to  be  called  a  mere  imitation,  recalls  that  of  the  "  Agamemnon,"  sad 
the  chorus  has  often  an  imaginative  lift  in  it,  an  ethereal  charm  of 
phrase,  of  which  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say  that  it  reminds  no  of 
him  who  soars  over  the  other  Greek  tragedians  like  an  eagle. 

But  in  spite  of  many  merits,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  si 
we  close  the  book,  whether  "  Atalanta "  can  be  called  a  success,  sad 
if  so,  whether  it  be  a  success  in  the  right  direction.  The  poem  re- 
opens a  question  which  in  some  sort  touches  the  very  life  of  modem 
literature.  We  do  not  mean  to  renew  the  old  quarrel  of  FonteneDes 
day  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  ancients  and  moderns.  That  is  as 
affair  of  taste,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  authoritative  settlement 
Our  concern  is-  about  a  principle  which  certainly  demands  a  fulkr 
discussion,  and  which  is  important  enough  to  deserve  it.  Do  we  sbo* 
our  appreciation  of  the  Greeks  most  wisely  in  attempting  the  mechan- 
ical reproduction  of  their  forms,  or  by  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the 
thoughtful  spirit  of  full-grown  manhood  in  which  they  wrought  to 
kindle  ourselves  by  the  emulation  of  it,  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  with 
all  its  plastic  force  upon  our  wholly  new  conditions  of  life  and  thought? 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  question  is  answered  by  the  fact,  patent  in  the 
history  of  all  the  fine  arts  that  every  attempt  at  reproducing  a  bygoe* 
excellence  by  external  imitation  of  it,  or  even  by  applying  the  rule* 
which  analytic  criticism  has  formulated  from  the  study  of  it,  has  result- 
ed in  producing  the  artificial,  and  not  the  artistic     That  most  subtfle 
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of  all  essences  in  physical  organization,  which  eludes  chemist,  anato- 
raUu  and   mid  the   life,  is  in   aesthetics  not  less   shy  of  the 

critic,  and  will  not  come  forth  in  obedience  to  bis  most  learned  FpelK 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  cannot,  became  in  all  works  of  art  it 
In  U«*  joint  product  of  the  artist  and  of  the  time-     Faust  may  h* 
be  19  giwri'  ie  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships/*  but  Mephis- 

topbrlcs  knows  very  well  that  it  is  only  shadows  that  he  has  the 
skill  to  conjure.  He  is  not  merely  the  spirit  that  ever  denies,  but 
the  spirit  also  of  discontent  with  the  present,  that  material  in  which 
every  man  shall  work  who  will  achieve  realities  and  not  their  hollow 
The  true  anachronism,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  in  Shake- 
speare \*  making  Ulysses  talk  as  Lord  Bacon  might,  but  in  attempting 
to  make  him  speak  in  a  dialect  of  thought  utterly  dead  to  all  pn 
com  j  Ulysses  was  the  type  of  long  honrtnrferen ;  and  the 

fetal*  in  Ithacan  cateran   would  have  seemed  as  child  i 

the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  as  it  was  naturally  sufficing  to 

hearers  of  Homer.     I  in   Florence  during  the   fif- 

teenth century,  might  have  Ihth  March  Live  Hi ;  in  France,  during  the 
peventcrnth,  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  in  America,  during  the  nineteenth, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  not  Ulysses*  Truth  to  nature  can  be  r cachet! 
ideally,  n  \f ;  it  must  be  a  study  from  the  life,  and  not 

from    the   scholiasts.     Theocritus   lets  us   into   the   secret  of  his  good 
poetry,  *hen  he  iiKike?  Duphnis  tell  us  that  he  preferred  his  rock  with 
:i  to  the  kingdom  of  Pelops. 
It  i*  one  t   the  human  mind,  this  sorcery  which  the 

fiend  of  technical  imitation  weaves  about  hil  v.  big  a  pliant*** 

:j  to  their  anna,  and  making  an  image  of  the  brain  see"" 

i    pain    thfittatftvM  to  irriks   Latin  verses,  matching 
wooti  phrase  together  as  children  do  dissected  maps. 

g  the  value  of  what  they  have  don»\  Ml  by  any  standard  of 
merit,  bu:  rch  expected  fig 

be  known  to  by   his  Africa.      Gray  hoped   to  make  a  Latin 

poem  his  tnouutncii  lie,  who  was  classic  in  the  only  wa\ 

now  ,:  hia  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea,'*  and  at  least 

his  u  Roman   Idyls,*'  wasted  his  time  and  thw*rU*<i 
energy  on  the  mechanic  iq   of  an   > 

I   his  waxen  11  lot 

1 ;   and  u 
omplisbing 

on  tin.*  misbegotten  babe  of  In 

mate  the  value  of  wrap  of  tie  classics,  but  a  certain  am 
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of  superstition  about  Greek  and  Latin  has  oome  down  to  us  from  tke 
revival  of  learning,  and  seems  to  hold  in  mortmain  the  intellects  of 
whoever  has,  at  some  time,  got  a  smattering  of  them.  Men  quote  t 
platitude  in  either  of  those  tongues  with  a  relish  of  conviction  as  droll 
to  the  uninitiated  as  the  knighthood  of  free-masonry.  Horace  Wat 
pole's  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  when  he  was  in  his  caps,  used  to 
have  Statius  read  aloud  to  him  every  night  for  two  hours  by  a  tipsy 
tradesman,  whosfc  hiocupings  threw  in  here  and  there  a  kind  of  ca> 
sural  pause,  and  found  some  strange  mystery  of  Sweetness  in  the  dkv 
quantitied  syllables.  So  powerful  is  this  hallucination  that  we  eu 
conceive  of  festina  lente  as  the  favorite  maxim  of  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat captain,  and  fyurrov  y*v  v&»p  cited  as  conclusive  by  a  gentkaaa 
for  whom  the  bottle  before  him  reversed  the  wonder  of  the  stereoscope, 
and  substituted  the  Gascon  v  for  the  b  in  binocular. 

Something  of  this  singular  superstition  has  infected  the  minds  of 
those  who  confound  the  laws  of  conventional  limitation  which  gov- 
erned  the  practice  of  Greek  authors  in  dramatic  composition — km 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  traditions  and  preconceptions  of  their  sci- 
ence —  with  that  sense  of  ideal  form  which  made  the  Greeks  marten  ia 
art  to  all  succeeding  generations.  Aristophanes  is  beyond  question  the 
highest  type  of  pure  comedy,  etherealizing  his  humor  by  the  mfoaioa, 
or  intensifying  it  by  the  contrast  of  poetry,  and  deodorizing  the  peraoa- 
ality  of  his  sarcasm  by  a  sprinkle  from  the  clearest  springs  of  fancy. 
His  satire,  aimed  as  it  was  at  typical  characteristics,  is  as  fresh  a*  ever; 
but  we  doubt  whether  an  Aristophanic  drama,  retaining  its  exact  form, 
but  adapted  to  present  events  and  personages,  would  keep  the  stage  a» 
it  is  kept  by  "  The  Rivals,"  for  example,  immeasurably  inferior  as  thi; 
is  in  every  element  of  genius  except  the  prime  one  of  liveliness 
Something  similar  in  purpose  to  the  parabasis  was  essayed  in  one,  at 
lca^t,  of  the  comedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  our  time  bj 
Tieek ;  but  it  took,  of  necessity,  a  different  form  of  expression,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  what  * 
called  the  legitimate  drama  of  modern  times  in  England,  Spain,  and 
France  has  been  strictly  a  growth  and  not  a  manufacture,  that  in  each 
country  it  took  a  different  form,  and  that,  in  all,  the  period  of  its  culmi- 
nating and  beginning  to  decline  might  be  measured  by  a  generation 
seems  to  point  us  toward  some  natural  and  inevitable  law  of  human 
nature,  and  to  show  that,  while  the  principles  of  art  are  immutabir. 
their  application  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  material  supplied  them 
by  the  time  and  by  the  national  character  and  traditions.  The  Span- 
ish tragedy  inclines  more  toward  the  lyrical,  the  Freuch  toward  the  epi- 
cal, the  English  toward  the  historical,  in  the  representation  of  real  lift. 
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the  Spanish  and  English  agree  in  the  Teutonic  peculiarity  of  admitting 
the  humorous  offset  of  the  clown,  though  in  the  one  case  bo  pan 

titling  motive  of  the  drama,  and  represents  the  self-consciousww 
of  the  dramatist,  while  in  the  other  I  tragic  effect  by 

contrast,  (as  in  the  grave-di-  ne  of  Hamlet,)  and  suggests  that 

stolid  but  wholesome  indifference  of  the  general  life  —  of  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  we  call  Nature  —  to  the  sin  and  Buffering,  the  weak- 
new  and  niaH  f  the  individual  man.     All  these  nations  had 

the  same  ancient  examples  before  them,  had  the  same  reverence  far 
antiquity,  yet  they  involuntarily  deviated,  more  or  less  happily,  into 
originality,  success,  and  the  freedom  of  a  living  creativeuess.  The 
higher  kinds  of  literature,  the  only  kinds  that  live  on  be-  >  had 

life  at  tli*  tj  then,  it  should  seem,  the  fabric  of  scholarship, 

m,  diligently  studying  and  as  diligently  copying 
models  hut  are  much  rather  born  of  id  ic  principle  in  the  d 

people  and  the  age  which  produce  them,    One  drop  of 
small  blood  puts  more  life  into  the  veins  of  a  poetn,  than  all 
the  delusiye  aurum  potabiU  that  can  be  distilled  out  of  lb 
Bbnu 

The  opera  is  the  closest  approach  we  have  to  the  ancient  drama  in 
the  essentials  of  struct  ure  and  presentation  j  and  could  we  have  a  libretto 
founded  on  a  n  I  and  written  by  one  man  of  genius  to  be 

filled  out  and  Kceora  ;   the  music  of  another,  we  might  hope  for 

;  of  the  Batte  effect  upon  tin  Bat  themes  of  univ 

familiarity  and  interest  are  rare,  —  Don  ( Jiovanni  and  Faust,  perhaps, 
moat  nearly,  though  not  mdidoos, — and 

of  genius  rarer,  -eeks   to  trail  the   ditlieulty  by 

chuo  rural  subject*,  and  it  may  certain! j  be  i  whether 

the  day  of  popular  mythology,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  subserves  the 

poetry,  be  not  gone  by  forever,     Loi 
<    among  the  red  men,  and  Ten nv  sou  u 

i  cvrins  of  Arthur;  be*  oeAle  thai  roon  themes 

ahould  come  so  intimately  home  to  ue  as  the  semi-fabnl  ies  of 

i  pi  at 
in  ihemc  and  tn  i  the 

irtion  Agonistem"  m  it  is  also  the  moat 

ifieation.  Ka  (hat  it  alone,  an  works,  has 

ith  of  the  antique  spirit     l  o  tee, 

to  gtvt%  the  r  d  to  iii  it.  n 

ed  himsc  i  ,  hut  with 

a  true  pi •  fit  availed  himself  of  the  striking  advantage  it  had  in 
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the  choice  of  a  subject  No  popular  tradition  lay  near  enough  Id  \m 
for  his  purpose ;  none  united  in  itself  the  essential  requisites  of  hams* 
interest  and  universal  belief.  He  accordingly  chose  a  Jewish  myths*, 
very  near  to  his  own  heart  as  a  blind  prisoner,  betrayed  by  his  wn\ 
among  the  Philistines  of  the  Restoration,  and  familiar  to  the  earliest  s*» 
sociations  of  his  hearers.  This  subject,  and  this  alone,  met  all  the  de- 
mands both  of  living  poetic  production  and  of  antique  form, — the  actios 
grandly  simple,  the  personages  few,  the  protagonist  at  once  a  victim  ef 
divine  judgment  and  an  executor  of  divine  retribution,  an  intense  persse- 
al  sympathy  in  the  poet  himself,  and  no  strangeness  to  the  »»«*»■*— 1  pra» 
possessions  of  those  he  addressed  to  be  overcome  before  he  could  t 
their  hearts  or  be  sure  of  aid  from  their  imaginations.  To 
such  a  drama  on  such  a  theme  was  to  be  Greek,  and  not  to  counterfeit 
it ;  for  Samson  was  to  Milton  traditionally  just  what  Herakles  was  id 
Sophocles,  and  personally  far  more.  The  "Agonistes"  is  still  fresh 
and  strong  as  morning,  but  where  are  "  Caractacus"  and  M  EMnda"? 
Nay,  where  is  the  far  better  work  of  a  far  abler  man, —  wliere  m  •*  He- 
rope  "  ?  If  the  frame  of  mind  which  performs  a  deliberate  experimeat 
were  the  same  as  that  which  produces  poetry  vitalized  through  aae 
through  by  the  conspiring  ardors  of  every  nobler  passion  and  power  of 
the  soul,  then  "  Merope  "  might  have  had  some  little  space  of  life.  Bat 
without  color,  without  harmonious  rhythm  of  movement,  with  fast 
passion  than  survived  in  an  average  Grecian  ghost,  and  all  this  maa 
the  very  theory  of  her  creation,  she  has  gone  back,  a  shadow,  to  joia 
her  shadowy  Italian  and  French  namesakes  in  that  limbo  of  thingi 
that  would  be  and  cannot  be.  Mr.  Arnold  but  retraces,  in  his  Preface 
to  "  Merope/'  the  arguments  of  Mason  in  the  letters  prefixed  to  hit 
classical  experiments.  What  finds  defenders,  but  not  readers,  may  be 
correct,  classic,  right  in  principle,  but  it  is  not  poetry  of  that  absolute 
kind  which  may  and  does  help  men,  but  needs  no  help  of  theirs ;  and 
such  surely  we  have  a  right  to  demand  in  tragedy,  if  nowhere  el*. 
We  should  not  speak  so  unreservedly  if  we  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  poetic  gift  But  u  Merope  "  has  that  one  fanb 
against  which  the  very  gods,  we  are  told,  strive  in  vain.  It  is  doll 
and  the  seed  of  this  dulness  lay  iu  the  system  on  which  it  was  writu-a. 
Pseudo-classicism  takes  two  forms.  Sometimes,  as  Mr.  Landor  hat 
done,  it  attempts  truth  of  detail  to  ancient  scenery  and  manners,  whici 
may  be  attained  either  by  hard  reading  and  good  memory,  or  at  s 
cheap*1  r  rate  from  such  authors  as  Becker.  The  "MoretumV*  once 
attributed  to  Virgil,  and  the  idyl  of  Theocritus  lately  chosen  as  a  text 
by  Mr.  Arnold,  are  interesting,  because  they  describe  real  things ;  bat 
the  mock-antique,  if  not  true,  is  nothing,  and  how  true  such  poems  are 
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likely  to  be  we  on  jud  utiohV**  success  at  Yankeeisms,  by  all 

England';*  accurate  appreciation  of  the  manners  and  mind*  of  n 
teniporat  one   with  herself  in   language,  laws,  religion,  and 

literature.     The  eye   is  the  only  note-book  of  th-  001 ;  but  a 

patch  work  of  second-hand   I  if  ■   hboriOQi   futility,  hard  to 

write  and  har  !,  with  about  a?  much  nature  in  it  a*  a  dialogue 

of  ti>  Alexander**   bushel  of  peas  was  a 

wort  j  ipii     Wt  should  reward  such  writing  wit  J 

iassicaJ  dictionary.    In  this  idyllic  kind  of  p  havr 

imitfa  west  to  nature  for  his  M 
and  ion  nothing  but  the  poetic  diction  in  which  he 

lodbj  which  a  poet  may  sun- 
on  ever  becoming  an  ancient  himself*    When  we  heard  it  said  ooee  that 
a  certain  poem  might  have  been  written  by  Simonuh  -  I  not  help 

thinh  if  it  were  so,  then  it  was  precisely  what  Simonides  could 

never  looked  at  the  world  through  his  own 

4od,  and  thought  his  own  thought 
theirs  ur  we  should  never  have  had  hira  to  imit 

of  llio  mm  r,  lie  against  a 

the  Turin  and  style  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama 
Greek  theme.     As  we  -aid  I 
,  and  tin  of  it,  are  more  complex  than  thOM 

of  men  who  li  They  may  be  better  or 

but,  at  any   I  ife  ditb'reiit,  and  irremediably  so.     The 

the  form  in  which  it  naturally  emboli  mutually  »us- 

taluiug  and  in  b   other,  cannot  be  divided  without  eo 

gerir  both*     Fd    in  all  rail  poetry  the  fan  U  not  a  gar- 

hut  a  1>ody.  m   has  become  metaphv - 

aten  upon   in*elf  simple   and  downright  way  of  thil 

i  all  its  BftVOf  '  it  u>  pm  an  effort  of  thought. 

Human  nature,  it  is  tru«'«  raffiaiu  but  the  displays  of 

nogi  ;  tin  Datura  modify  it  inwardly  as 

wrll  aa  outwardly,  and  what  moves  it  to  pftitjoi  Ml  in  one  age 

may  \t.     Between  us  and  the  Greeks  lie* 

the  grav  uiisin»  making  our  minds  and  lb 

lonsiiies  t'  isneae  of  man 

ka  must  bav<    turn  a  way 

*  to  the  ifid  lb*  phenomena  «»t  aat 

with  any  plau- 
sible amu  It.  Tu  take  lesser  matters,  aims 
the  i  dug  of  books  have  made  the 

tli  the  common  property  of  educated  m 
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we  cannot  so  dis-saturate  oar  minds  of  it  as  to  be  keenly  thrilled  in  the 
modern  imitation  with  those  commonplaces  of  proverbial  lore  in  which 
the  chorus  and  secondary  characters  are  apt  to  indulge,  though  in  the 
original  they  may  interest  us  as  being  natural  and  characteristic.  In 
the  German-silver  of  the  modern  we  get  something  of  this  kind,  which 
does  not  please  us  the  more  by  being  cut  up  into  single  lines  that  recall 
the  outward  semblance  of  some  pages  in  Sophocles.  We  find  it  cheaper 
to  make  a  specimen  than  to  borrow  one. 

Chorus.  Foolish  who  bites  off  nose,  his  face  to  spite. 
Outis.     Who  fears  his  fate,  him  Fate  shall  one  day  spurn. 
Chorus.  The  gods  themselves  are  pliable  to  Fate. 
Outis.     The  strong  self-ruler  dreads  no  other  sway. 
Chorus.  Sometimes  the  shortest  way  goes  most  about 
Outis.     Why  fetch  a  compass,  having  stars  within  1 
Chorus.  A  shepherd  once,  I  know  that  stars  may  sec 
Outis.     That  thou  led'st  sheep  fits  not  for  leading  men. 
Chorus.  To  sleep-sealed  eyes  the  wolf-dog  barks  in  Tain. 

We  protest  that  we  have  read  something  very  like  this,  we  wiO  not 
say  where,  and  we  might  call  it  the  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  style  of 
dialogue,  except  that  the  players  do  not  seem  to  have  any  manifest  re- 
lation to  each  other,  but  each  is  intent  on  keeping  his  own  bit  of  feath- 
ered cork  continually  in  the  air. 

The  first  sincerely  popular  yearning  toward  antiquity,  the  first  germ 
of  Schiller's  '*  Gotter  Griechenland's"  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  poem  of 
Tanhauser,  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. And  if  we  might  allegorize  it,  we  should  say  that  it  typified 
precisely  that  longing  after  Venus,  under  her  other  name  of  Chans, 
which  represents  the  relation  in  which  modern  should  stand  to  ancient 
art  It  is  the  grace  of  the  Greeks,  their  sense  of  proportion,  their 
distaste  for  the  exaggerated,  their  exquisite  propriety  of  phrase,  which 
steadies  imagination  without  cramping  it, —  it  is  these  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  assimilate  without  the  loss  of  our  own  individuality.  We 
should  quicken  our  sense  of  form  by  intelligent  sympathy  with  theirs 
and  not  stiffen  it  into  formalism  by  a  servile  surrender  of  what  is  genuine 
in  us  to  what  was  genuine  in  them.  "  A  pure  form,"  says  Schiller,  *  help* 
in  and  sustains,  an  impure  one  hinders  and  tears.'*  But  we  should 
remember  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  enter  as  a  modifying  principle, 
not  only  into  ideas,  but  into  the  best  manner  of  their  expression.  The 
old  bottles  will  not  always  serve  for  the  new  wine.  A  principle  <»f 
life  is  the  first  requirement  of  all  art,  and  it  can  only  be  communicated 
by  the  touch  of  the  time  and  a  simple  faith  in  it ;  all  else  is  circum- 
stantial and  secondary.  The  Greek  tragedy  passed  through  the  three 
natural  stages  of  poetry,  —  the  imaginative  in  ^Bschylus,  the  thought- 
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fully  artistic  in  Sophock  utal  in  Euripides  —  and  then  died. 

If  people  could  only  learn   the  geaefil   applieabil  and 

ftchot  it  says  of  Gellert,  that  **  he  had  written  no 

poeti  \.i  eflbrl  to  raise  a  defunct  past  bta  ever  led 

to  anything  Inn  ju-t  enough  galvanic  twitching  of  (be  limb-,  to  remind 
ua  wi  v  of  life.     The  romantic  movement  of  the  school  of  Ger- 

man  poets  which  succeeded  Goethe  and  S»  liiiler  ended  in  extravagant 
unreality,  and  himself,  with  his  unerring  common  sense,  has 

in   the  second  part  of  Faust,   the.   result   of  hi*  own   and 
iving   after   a   Grecian   ideal.     Euphoriou,   the 
child  of  Faust  and   Helen,  falls  dead  at  their  feet ;  and  Helen  herself 
soon  follows  him  to  the  shades,  leaving  only  her  mantle  in  the  ban 

.     This,  he  is  told,  shall  lift  him  above  the  earth.     We  fancy 

we  can  interpret  the  symbol.     Whether  we.  can  or  not,  it  ii  certainly 

•qggcMiw:  of  thOQghl  that  the  only  immortal  production  of  the  greatest 

conceived  and  carried  out  in  that  Gothic  spirit  and 

form  from  which  he  was  all  his  life  struggling  to  break  loose. 


2. — Poem*  by  Robert  B  ten  an  an. 
12mo.     pp.  311. 


Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    1866* 


Tt!  n  of  ancient  Hellas  from  the  East  by  force  of  arms  seems 

to  have  been  no  less  distinctly  a  failure,  than  the  modern  attack  front  the 

of  imagination.     Her  m  w  strategy  is  a  masterly  inactiv- 

her  shores  and  she  makes  no  resistance ; 

may  climb  her  hills,  may  listen  to  b  r  into  her 

cave-,  bol  tie-  Gods  and  Muses  are  m  and  no  invader  can  find 

iree  of  the  old  poetry.     When  men  worshif  Gods 

with  them  in  native  strength  and  thunder;  but  "they 

scoff  at  those  who  ransack  their  temple?  and  kneel  at  their  shrines  for 

doubt  if  it  be  possible  for  a  modern  to  treat  classical  literary  sub- 
jects in  tl  fcl  manner;  for  it  b  not  by  tli  f  imitation,  hut 
of  total  change  in  mind  and  heart,  that  such  a  triumph  of  genifM  can  be 
atLti:                   how  shall  a  gentleman  nineteenth 
.ho  moves  by  steam 

print,  saiU  idle,  know*  of  potb 

t  the 

D    the    east,  that  1 1  ^ •  a   milToi  kl    tliu 

ithout  til- 
ing the  earth  supported  by  I  tig  the  trees,  rivers*  and 
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winds  with  gods  and  demigods,  and  a  heart  so  formed  that  it  can 
ship  beings  combining  divine  power  with  the  meanest  and  moat  brutal 
passions,  for  it  is  to  worshippers,  not  sceptical  philosophers,  that  the 
Muses  6i  ng.  ' 

If  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  done  this,  he  has  done  the  next  best  thing, 
and,  feeling  the  impossibility,  has  abandoned  the  attempt.  A  Scotch 
Eumolpus,  in  the  clutches  of  the  Siren,  he  says, 

"  Where  am  I,  where  1 
Where  is  my  country,  and  that  vision  olden  1 " 

and  with  better  fortune  than  Eumolpus,  has  the  luck  to  be  able  to 
bid  the  Siren  firmly,  though  politely,  farewell,  and  return  to  the  land 
of  his  birth.  Not  but  that  he  has  brought  back  some  very  pretty 
poetry,  but  it  is  not  Grecian  poetry. 

Indeed,  now  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  got  back  to  Scotland,  be  mast 
himself  wonder  how  he  could  ever  have  been  such  a  gad-about;  for 
he  belongs  peculiarly  to  Britain,  and  the  Britain  too  of  oar  day.  la 
his  poetry  may  be  continually  traced  the  effect  upon  English  litera- 
ture of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  has  studied  the  ex- 
pression of  simplicity  under  Wordsworth,  of  force  under  Browning, 
of  sentiment  under  Tennyson,  while  he  shows  the  delicate  dramatic 
power  in  the  portraiture  of  character  which  an  age  of  analytic  novel- 
writing  has  produced.  We  do  not  speak  of  him  as  a  copyist, — he  apes 
no  one;  but  he  is  limited  as  yet  by  those  bounds  of  time  and  spaa 
which  original  and  greatest  genius  does  not  know  ;  and  the  die  of 
his  age  has  led  its  impress  on  him,  —  a  die  making  him  current  for 
the  time.  His  poems  are  not  the  pure  nuggets  of  gold  as  they  come 
from  the  mine,  but  after  they  have  passed  through  the  mint,  and  be- 
come national  by  having  a  little  honie-mau£  alloy  put  in  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  imagination  and  humor,  a  great  deal  of  very 
pretty  fancy,  and  has  shown  in  one  or  two  poems  —  as,  for  example, 
44  Hugh  Sutherland's  Pansies  M  —  an  excellent  perception  of  form.  He 
has  genuine  faith,  tenderness,  and  manliness,  and  shows  self-command 
in  his  choice  of  dramatic  rather  than  lyrical  forms.  The  great  genia* 
which  can  use  to  the  highest  purpose  all  these  qualities  he  has  not  yei 
shown ;  but  let  those  who  doubt  whether  he  may  show  it  at  least  give 
him  the  benefit  of  their  doubt. 


3  —  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  grounded  in  Principles  of  Universal  Ob- 
ligation.    By  Horace  BU9IINRLL.     New  York :  Scribner.     1866 

Ip  any  of  our  readers  would  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
infatuation,  sometimes  charged  upon  men,  of  **  putting  new  wine  into 
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■i  him  betake  himself  to  Dr.  Bn  work,  and 

'II  no  longer  co  »  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  pi 

lmell  has  i  the  difficulty  which  so  many 

experience  in  crediting  the  dm' ma  of  Christ's  viei  h  in 

<ious  habit  thi  have  of  representing  i1 

6ee  as  a  fact  of  history  quite  exceptional  ;  where  i 

..  all  lore  is  vicarious  in  its  own  indefeasible  right,  and  we  have 

only  to  scrutinize  our  own  hearts  to  diwivn-  that  «  FCB — like 

00*1  >jr»!iIhonune  who  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been 

nose  all  his  lil«-  without  knowing  it  —  are  also,  in  our  d- 

ions  lovers,  and  entitled  to  the  -  that  repute,     (July,  in 

that  case,  we  must  consent  to  let  Dr.  Bush n ell  manipulate  the  word 

Al  of  making  \\  r  its  immemorial  **i^ni* 

tkn  of  wy*  and  agree  to  convey  beooefortil  Kfci  milder 

The  good  Doctor  is  at  infinite  pains  to  on 

I  patient  into  making  a  wide  mouth  of  it,  Hid 

swallowing  his  plausible  pill;  but, judging  from  our  own  experience, 

without  much    result,  for  the    DtoOtorfl  medicine,  even 

ty   his  own  showing,  is  the  iru>-  nctory  a  diagnosis 

on  his   part,   that   almost   any  patient  of  ordinary  sane  instincts  will 

tn&lJ 

Dr.  Buslniel]  has  tin  had  taate, —  if  we  may  use  so  mild  a 

term,  —  in  the  initial  ch  ook,  to  interpose  &  caveat  against 

ruling  thai,  it  any  one  see  tit  to  ffilSPiHl  from  *  the 
oundly  earnest  view  of  he  advocates,  the  dissenter  must 

icalty  unacquainted  with   Divine  knowledge.      He 
may    fancy  h<  |  good  deal,   but  ll  ility  is  that  M 

any  U  knowledge  of  the    Divine  ways  he  is  densely 

ignorant.     W«  do  not  remember  a  more  naive  and  diverting  exhihition 
of  Ui*  uing  forth  as  it  does  at  the 

1  In -ton*  a  wo  nt  has  b<  and 

ader  who  turns  to  pages  53-55  of  the  work  will  enjoy  a  fresh 
bfflNM  of  our  dear  Q  a  nature, 

•ur  part, 
•M  consecrated  airs  and  grimaces,  as  un- 
ir  too  much  throujr! 
Dr.  i 

!  ends.     Wc  are  ^«>'m^  t*>  neirs 

(hat   in  we  shall 

pie,  any  fair  r  possess  for  Divine 

knowledge,     He;i«i.  Ld  b*  an  rnd  of  all  judgment  if  the 
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criminal  at  the  bar  should  be  allowed  to  laj  down,  himself  the  law  by 
which  he  is  to  be  tried.  Dr.  Bushnell  proves  himself  a  relentlea 
critic,  more  solito,  of  the  venerable  church-philosophy  of  the  atonement, 
and  endeavors  to  substitute  one  more  reasonable  for  it.  A  la  bourn 
heure !  But  he  must  not,  hereupon,  claim  an  immunity  for  his  owa 
notion,  which  he  disallows  to  that  of  his  antagonists.  He  justly  deridei 
their  pretension  to  infallibility.  How  much  more,  then,  shall  we  deride 
the  contemptible  deus  ex  machind  he  himself  invokes  to  bar  out  our 
honest  intellectual  differences !  No,  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  any  approximate  Divine  knowledge,  or 
yet  any  admissible  human  knowledge,  which  we  call  in  question  when 
we  refuse  faith  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  reasonings.  What,  then,  is  it?  Only 
and  at  best  a  specious  hypothesis,  baseless  in  point  of  fact  to  every  one 
who  looks  an  inch  below  the  surface,  but.elaborated  with  great  ratioeina- 
tive  art  and  address,  and  set  off  with  all  that  sacerdotal  persuasivenea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sacerdotal  pomp  of  phrase  and  vigor  of  denunciation 
on  the  other,  which  have  long  rendered  Dr.  Bushnell's  books  alternative!? 
seductive  and  overpowering  to  unstable  imaginations.  We  feel  no  the- 
ologic  interest  either  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  success  or  failure.  We  simply 
regard  his  speculation  as  a  proffered  contribution  to  philosophy,  or  at  all 
events  science,  and  shall  deal  with  it  exclusively  in  that  point  of  view. 
The  work  before  us,  then,  is  the  confession,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  state 
of  intellectual  disease  in  the  writer ;  and  an  exposition,  on  the  other, 
of  an  almost  plenary  relief  he  has  found  in  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  history.  On  the  question  of  the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ'* 
suffering,  it  is  well  known  that  he  has  for  some  years  felt  a  divided 
mind,  being  more  or  less  heterodox  in  heart,  but  more  or  less  orthodox 
in  head.  He  sits  psychically  upon  the  stool',  sanctified  by  the  late  Dr. 
Channing,  while  his  carnal  part  refuses  to  budge  from  that  consecrated 
by  the  Church's  gray  fathers ;  and  the  problem  of  his  book  is  to  prove 
this  divided  soul  and  body,  this  contentious  heart  and  head,  this  dis- 
crepant form  and  substance,  fairly  reunited.  As  the  proverb  says,  the 
author  "runs  with  the  hare  and  chases  with  the  hounds";  his  resultant 
intellectual  obligation  being  to  fuse  hare  and  hounds  together  event- 
ually in  6uch  amicable  fashion  as  that  their  apparent  hopeless  antag- 
onism hitherto  shall  turn  out  henceforth  a  real  agreement  and  sym- 
pathy. Thus,  while  he  stoutly  contends,  with  the  Orthodox,  that  Christ'* 
sacrifice  is  unequivocally  vicarious,  he  conteuds  equally  stoutly,  with 
the  Unitarian,  that  it  is  no  way  substitutionary.  And  the  method  he 
takes  to  efface  the  obvious  grim  contradiction  is  gradually  to  operate, 
by  a  process  of  alternate  coaxing  and  coercion,  or  play  of  •*  fa<t  and 
loose,"  such  a  sheer  demoralization  of  the  word  vicarious  as  at  la*t  to 
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k»-  it  it,  when  it    habitually  said   MibstStattOD,  it   meant  at 

ost  only  sympathy   or  subjective  »  ion  on   Ch  t  witli 

the  bit 

Rut  really  this  will  not  do.     Ami  even  if  it  should  do,  If  would  not 
help  Dr.  BuslinelTs  general  purpose.     In  the  tirst  place,  the  word 
riovs  will  never  consent  bo  b6  either  c  argued  out  of  the  pre- 

cise Q  which   orthodox   and    heretical   usage 

etyui'  -r»v»-  it.  B8  always  implying 

gnt»V  riit's  sacrifice,  if  it  ,  must  be  held 

to  have  taken  place  in  1-  body  else.     He  acted  as  the 

deputy  or  delegate  of  a  principal  and  his  act  is  valid,  not  as  the  act  of 
a  principal,  but  of  an  authorized  deputy.  Far  be  it  from  us  tantas 
comj>  i     AW   dm  no  pooatkm  bleed  to  express  ourselves 

>n  in  relation  to  the  controverted  nature  of  the  a: 

We  are  not  theologians,  but  philosophers,  having  no  personal, 

tual,  interest  in  the  particular  issue  got  up  by  Dr. 

riell,  and   our  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  the  learned  Doctor  to, his 

logical  engagements     If,  then,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  contends  Christ's  sac- 

irious,**  the  plainest  obligations  of  honesty  and  good  fuith 

in   the  use  «>f  language  bind  him  to  regard  it  as  substitutionary  in  the 

broie!  of  that  terra. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  suppose  we  allow  tin-  gloss  which  Dr,  P- 
noil  puts  upon  the  word  to  go  unchallenged,  wl 

from  to  h  phy  of  thi  ?     His  philosophy  of  the  Gospel 

u  Christ  is  the  **  moral  power  of  God"  addressing  itself  to  the 
m  and  salvation  of  sinners,  by  moiives  congruous  with  their 
fallen  mental  habitudes.     Bow  at 

Jew  he  take*  of  (  ■ .-  u  vicarious,  yet  not  sabs 

g  to  Dr.  Busbnell,  Christ's  sacrifice  is  vicarious  and 
efficient,  not  as  being  offered  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  other  sacrifice, 
trait  as  beso  if  his  own  love  for  God  and  man,  inasn 

a*  it  is  th<  :   instinct  with 

\  the  tllu 
latter  prr.j  for  her  child,  the  friend's  love  for 

mntry.  ai  i    With    a 

joys 
and  farrows  ot   th  1   as  their  own.     But  then   Dr.  Bu*hncll 

leaves  out  one  dl  those  loves,  win 

in  any  w 
irv  all   alike    instinctual   lores,  or  expre*- 

tuUttrmL  bdooi  ind  hence 

disown  al  It  is  implied  in  being  a  m< 
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a  friend,  a  patriot,  that  the  loving  subject  freely  identifies  himself  was 
the  loved  object  to  the  extent  of  vacating  any  divided  interest,  sad 
refuting  by  anticipation,  therefore,  the  imputation  of  any  meritorious  or 
meretricious  relation  on  his  part  towards  the  other.  The  bosom-lappV 
ness  of  the  mother  is  in  her  child,  ef  the  friend  is  in  his  friend,  of  few 
patriot  is  in  his  country ;  and  each  and  all  of  them  accordingly  wool! 
scorn  the  idea  of  their  love  imposing  any  obligation  upon  child  or  fries*1 
or  country.  It  is  in  truth  excessively  absurd  to  insist  upon  calling  km 
like  this  "  vicarious " ;  but  since  Dr.  Bushnell  fancies  the  word,  awl 
takes  good  care  to  disembowel  it  of  its  real  contents,  and  fill  it  oat 
with  a  strictly  Pickwickian  substance,  let  him  e'en  have  his  way.  Btf 
now  that  he  has  got  his  way,  let  us  inquire  what  comes  of  it 

Love  indeed  is  truly  sympathetic  with  its  object, —  sp 
identifies  itself  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  its  object,  so  as  to 
evermore  at  the  suggestion  of  divided  interests  between  them.  Aai 
supposing  that  Christ's  love  for  the  sinner  is  of  this  quality,  making  Mb 
fee]  the  sinner's  joys  and  sorrows  as  his  own,  and  claim  pergonal  idem' 
fication  with  the  sinner's  interests  through  life  and  death,  we  can  easily 
see  that  his  sacrifice  is  grounded,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  in  principles  of 
universal  obligation,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  most 
laws  of  human  nature.  But  what  "  moral  power "  does  the 
in  question  become  hereby  entitled  to  exert  upon  the  sinner  ?  Not  a 
whit  If  God  condescend  to  reveal  himself  as  acting  according  to  tat 
principles  and  methods  of  action  acknowledged  among  men,  with  t 
view  thereby  to  gain  some  purchase  upon  our  present  sensual  and  ulti- 
mate spiritual  acknowledgment,  we  can  perfectly  appreciate  such  eoa- 
descension,  and  shall  take  extreme  good  care  not  to  push  the  revelation 
beyond  its  legitimate  scope  as  a  revelation,  by  insisting  also  upon  ill 
absolute  truth  as  a  fact  of  the  Divine  nature.  For  revealed  truth  if 
never  absolute  truth,  but  truth  accommodated  to  a  finite  intelligence, 
and  mercifully  disguising  itself  in  the  forms  of  that  intelligence ;  sod 
we  must  carefully  shun,  therefore,  Dr.  Bushnell's  error  in  running  tks 
one  into  the  other.  For  if  God  should  not  merely  reveal  himself  at 
acting,  but  really  act  as  Dr.  Bushnell  maintains  he  does,  upon  the 
maxims  and  methods  of  our  ordinary  human  nature,  then  of  course  ak 
action  becomes  valid  only  to  the  extent  in  which  ours  is  valid,  or  lotai 
its  distinctive  Divine  and  puts  on  distinctively  human  quality.  That  ■ 
to  say,  it  prefers  exactly  the  same  claim  to  our  respect  that  ordinary 
human  action  does,  li  it  be  good  action,  it  will  attract  our  admirabsa 
and  sympathy ;  if  it  be  evil  action,  our  detestation  and  antipathy.  Is 
any  case  it  will  lose  all  flavor  of  infinitude  or  perfectness,  and 
rightfully  amenable  to  the  criticism  that  waits  on  ordinary  finite  i 
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Howt  then*  shall  we  prove  God's  moral  power  over  the  race  enhanced, 
bj  proring  him  to  have  acted  in  Christ  upon  pifadplei  of  acti 
tical  with  those  upon  which  the  mother  nets  in  de toting  her 

child,  the  friend  in  devoting  himself  to  hi*  friend,  tb  vot* 

ing  himself  to  his  country?     All  these  art*  strictly  nut  unit  km*,  rlaira- 
log  purely  natural  sanctions.    If,  tl  \j  be  foun  jpon 

the  same  low  order  of  motives.  We  are  at  an  utter  Ion  to  logi- 

cal rig  H€  h  a*  to  claim  for  his  action  e^entially  higher  -ane- 

or  call  it  any  longer  Divine,  and  not  human  action. 

But  too  Dr.  Ru<hnell,  wt 

ts  to  acct»i  ice  of  this  alleged  love  of  Christ  for 

the  m  <l  ordinary  rules  and  maxims  of  love.     If  l>r.  Rush- 

akes  Chn  oq«v  for  granted*  as  bein^  the  sun  in 

quality  (I  >>r  in  quantity)  with  that  of  the  mother  fat 

friend  for  the  Fi  iot  for  the  country,  it  is 

out  into  all  of  its  normal   a  Rut 

mate  love 
tor  the  sinner:    I '  ihl 

can  perfectly  understand  mnternitj, 

ire  thorou  .  and 

we  all  are  mothers,  friends,  and  patriot*  to  Mine  extent     Hut  the  love 

of  a  good   man  for  a  bad  mm, —  how  shall   w  ''ring 

How  shall  we 

sinner  as  tbt  mother  loves  her  child,  and  i 

lypoibasb  of  tie 
tag  to  absolute  accord  *  >i  tie-  otfc  'lute 

antagonism  with  it?     Speaking  as  a  theologian,  Dr.  Bushncl]  holds  the 
sinner  to  he  j  <  tie  condemns- 

tion ;  all  -ing  arrayed  in  death  the 

rg  a*  a  pfa 
judgment,  and  shows  got 

ipon 

•  >n.      Ho  rili,  —  as 

;er?     A*  the  latter,  it  is  incumbent  upon 

taint  to  ^*bow  us  the  ground  of  that  sympathy  in  Christ  towards  the 

0  he  dest»t  I   "round, 

ripathy.     How,  in  a   word,  shall 

tog  what  all  his  alleged  in*ti 

always  responds  to  a  forth 

l,  to 
own  nympathie.*,  to   wi 
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palpable  contradiction  to  its  own  tendencies.  How,  then,  shall  Chrtf, 
being  perfect  in  sympathy  with  all  Divine  good,  be  attracted,  and  Dot 
repelled,  by  what  is  in  inveterate  contrariety  to  such  good  ?  He  whose 
mind  is  one  with  God's  mast  partake  the  attitude  of  God's  mind  towsnb 
the  sinner ;  and  this  attitude  (if  Dr.  Bushnell's  theology,  which  makes 
God  to  be  an  essentially  moral  being,  be  true)  can  only  be  one  of 
righteous  aversion  and  displeasure.  How  then  shall  Christ  be  con- 
ceived to  love  the  sinner,  in  any  natural,  unforced,  unsophisticated  sob* 
of  the  word  love  f 

Obviously  the  question  is  insoluble,  and  Dr.  Bushnell  quietly  dan 
it  over  by  putting  an  adroit  mystification  upon  the  meaning  of  Love, 
which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  those  devices  of  legislatias 
whereby  some  ticklish  financial  scheme  is  incorporated  in  a  bill  for  re- 
pairing highways,  to  which  no  one  listens,  and  so  it  gets  fastened  upoa 
the  country.  Vicarious  sacrifice,  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  is  nothing  pecs- 
liar  to  Christ,  being  a  function  of  daily  and  universal  recurrence,  inci- 
dent in  fact  to  all  love,  human  and  Divine,  inasmuch  as  love  b  essen- 
tially vicarious,  or  disposes  its  subject  to  self-sacrifice  in  behalf,  not 
only  of  worthy,  but  of  most  unworthy  objects.  u  It  is  the  nature  of 
love  universally  to  insert  itself  into  the  miseries  and  take  upon  in 
feeling  the  burdens  of  others.  Love  does  not  consider  the  ill-desert 
of  the  subject  [object]  ;  he  may  be  even  a  cruel  and  relentless  enemy* 
(p.  42.)  There  is  here  a  mole-hill  of  interest  in  the  repair  of  tat 
highways  but  a  very  mountain  of  zeal  for  free  access  to  the  stsx 
treasury ;  and  it  is  intolerable  that  so  small  a  mole-hill  should  be  ex- 
pected to  hide  ro  huge  a  mountain  from  our  sight  What,  then,  is  uV 
exact  truth  of  the  case  ? 

Dr.  Bushnell  wishes  to  justify  his  private  opinion  of  Christ's  saoi- 
fice  as  being  at  the  same  time  vicarious  and  not  substitutionary.  Tc 
this  end  he  needs  to  vacate  the  word  vicarious  of  the  idea  of  substa- 
tion invariably  associated  with  it,  and  fill  it  out  with  the  idea  of  identi- 
fication ;  for  then  he  may  hold  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  mo* 
orthodox  manner,  and  yet  put  to  rout  every  orthodox  idea  involved  a 
the  word ;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  Christ  at  least  identified  himwf 

with  sinners.      Lot  identification  then  —  no  longer   substitution k 

the  dominant  idea  of  the  word,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  make  Quae) 
love  a**  strictly  natural  and  credible  as  the  mother's  love  for  her  catt 
friend's  love  for  friend,  patriot's  love  for  his  country ;  since  all  tfaaft 
loves  are  equally  vicarious,  consisting  in  the  subject's  identifying  I 
self  in  every  ca*o  with  the  object.  So  far  substitution  S4f»ni.<<  rapi^f 
collapsing  under  the  Doctor's  nimble  fingers  into  identification.  B* 
Chris's  love  is  of  a  very  difficult  sort  to  naturalize;  ob.*t  inarch  r* 
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to  fall  within  ary  bosom  cut  KUDO* 

v  ith  aioiernit  go  far  as  the 

shadow  may  claim  community  with  tl 

auj  somehow  (races,  his  tbeaSf  that    it   m  a  strictly 

vtain  will  never  get 

What  oVj  -lute  disputant  do  hereupon?     Recoil  before  the  in* 

superable  dllfi  I  bit,     11  enlarges  love  itself  to 

the  tlimti  exigency,  and  coolly  tells  j  he  were 

reciting  truisms,  that  love  universally  has  no  regard  to  the  worthiness 
of  i:  -*es  the  most  unwon  ih. 

Ii  what  19  here  alleged  of  love,  then,  on  Is  it 

nut    indeed   universally  untrue  of  it,  rather?     Does  the   mother 

If  with  the   child   who  at  maturity  become*  b 
enemy?      Does   the  friend  any  longer  love   the  friend   whom  en 
have  turned  into  his  relentless  foe  P      Doftfi  the  patriot  continu 
tify   himself  with  the  country  which  deliberately  n  nscls, 

to  infamy  ?     All  the^e  truly 
womLi  be  a  new  thing  Ofwfel  tti»j  ran  I      1  > i u  Oft,  Dr.  Rusbnell  may  say, 

ut  in  Go  2  Inch  alone 

b  true  love,  and  not  in  man's,  which  at  bottom  is  self-love,     Bi: 
did  *ay  th.  hings  were  true  of  love  universally,  and  with  no  If- 

leapt  n   Divine  and  1mm an  love.     Besides, 

only  in  hi  ermit  oiin  -ay  such 

things  even  of  the  Divine  love     and  w«  should  always  revolt  from  l>e- 
ing  construed  literally.      We   lay,  on   occasion,  hi* 

uia  enem  {Odd   to  th ■••.-.  n  blessing 

for  curing,  and  so  on*     But  surely  we  me  these  ttaj  gei  of  the 

truth,  not  as  positive,  but  as  purely  m  l»ressiona  of  God's  spir- 

itual or  hi  >n,  which  refuse*  to  b6  O  ll  of 

a  gross  culture,  save  under  these  finite  tonus.      MY  B*e  then  only  in 
iDtl  till  dense 

gb  to  allow  them  to  conceive  ot 

with  God  in  being  and  cli  -to  !»•   personally 

agrrvalih*  or  personally  to  him.  *  11  most 

-  to  a  livelier  pariah  erelong  than  iMi !     i  -hip,  then, 

tir  whose  ntely  by  God,  that  n  one 

ceae  i  ml  complacency,  in  th  a  of 

personal  Ami  if  Gods  infin  to  n%  exempt 

nutations  ai  -  that  cliarac  tense  ours,  we 

triy  no  ci  stammer 

attempt  to  do  bare  neg?>  ice  to  his  indFa- 

>*orth,  a*  if  th  no!  nr  positive  measures  of  the  truth.     It 
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is  plainly  untrue,  then,  of  all  love,  Divine  as  well  as  human,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  it  is  ever  in  any  sense  out  of  proportion  to,  or  in  any  tense  dfcv 
united  with,  its  subject  It  is  an  outrage  upon  all  love,  Divine  as  well 
as  human,  to  suppose  that  its  subject  is  ever  in  normal  discord,  and  not 
in  fulness  of  accord,  with  its  object;  for  in  its  supreme  sense  lott 
means  marriage,  and  marriage  is  such  a  complete  union  of  subject  and 
object  as  forbids  the  conception  of  subsequent  divorce  a*  pomble. 
Thus  Dr.  Bushnell's  preliminary  statement  of  fact,  upon  which  his  total 
philosophic  edifice  is  reared,  is  a  palpable  falsification  of  fact,  being  do- 
countenanced  by  all  traditional  and  all  living  experience. 

Dr.  Bushnell  will  be  prompt  hereupon,  by  himself  or  attorney,  to 
ask  us  what  we  suppose  Christ  to  have  meant  when  he  bade  us  lore 
our  enemies.  We  suppose  he  meant  precisely  what  the  face  of  his 
language  imports ;  but  we  have  not  the  least  suspicion  that,  when  be 
bade  us  love  our  enemies,  he  conceived  himself  to  be  laying  a  literal, 
and  not  an  exclusively  spiritual,  injunction  upon  us.  Love  will  hard- 
ly be  commanded  ;  and  Christ  at  all  events  was  not  a  man  of  f  uch  thin, 
pedantic  make  as  to  mistake  the  nature  of  love's  obligations.  Sorely 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  remind  a  respected  u  master  in  Israel "  that 
Christ's  words,  by  his  own  interpretation,  are  "  spirit "  and  «*  life  " ;  and 
that  whenever  we  attempt,  accordingly,  to  fulfil  them  literally,  we  bar/ 
ourselves  only  the  more  deeply  in  nature  and  death.  In  the  great 
final  spiritual  assize  which  he  himself  sketches  to  our  wondering  imagi- 
nation, his  literal  or  servile  and  interested  follower,  the  man  who  in- 
vokes his  name  with  scrupulous  respect,  and  does  every  literal  thing  he 
has  commanded,  finds  himself  to  his  astonishment  arrayed  among  the 
goat*,  or  rejected  ;  while  his  spiritual  or  disinterested  disciple,  the  man 
who  has  never  invoked  his  name  at  all,  nor  observed  a  literal  statute 
he  has  commanded,  finds  himself  to  his  equal  astonishment  among  the 
sheep,  or  accepted.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Not  merely  the  fair,  bat 
indeed  the  necessary  inference  ?  It  is  that  Christ's  words  address  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  intellect  in  us,  or  appeal  for  ratification  to  tbt 
heart  alone,  contemplating  no  voluntary  or  professional  obedience,  but 
a  purely  &[>ontaneous  or  living  one ;  so  that  he  who  thinks  to  compass 
a  ritual  instead  of  a  spiritual  conformity  to  the  command  in  question. 
or  experts  to  fulfil  it  by  some  slavish  outward  routine  in  place  of  a  frre 
inward  death  to  selfishness,  is  caught  in  the  snare  of  his  own  cupidht. 
There  can  be  no  more  dangerous  trifling  in  this  state  of  things  with 
Christ's  words,  than  to  use  them  a-*  the  habitual  weapons  of  our  contro- 
versial and  partisan  necessities.  Whoever  else  may  go  unharmed  of 
them  in  that  case,  our  own  fingers  will  hardly  escape  a  salutary  scari- 
fication. 
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0«.  n  that  tlie  found.-*?:  of  Or.  Buah- 

raent  of  fact  upon  whkh  its  entire  philosophi- 
cal j  i   of  all   warrant  in  fact;   and   b 
they   may   reasonably   conclude  Uial   its   philosophic 

also   of  all  ;,  by :    for  a   philosophy 

ipa  in  our  actual  experience   is  oo  more  a  veritable 
losopby,  than  a  fa  any  bosb  in  the  earth  is  a  veritable 

tbeo  we  might  fait  K>k  without  forth  r 

expressing   our  deliberate   convict  iou   that,  on  the  main 
Ben   the   author  and   hb  theological  m 
as  to  the  true,  unforced  sense  of  the  terra  vicarious  ft 
ha*  ■  advantage  both   logically  and  linguistically.     But  we 

.ami nation  of  the  book  a  little  further  in  order  to 
show  the  reader  in  vivid  outline,  not  merely  the  wrong  done  to  ; 
tical  lit    the  higher  wrong  done  to  the  int« 

»ught  am  pertinacious,  ever-recm 

aortal  form  of  truth  in  the  grave-clothes  of  a 
un  dogmati 
BuihnelTs  philosophy  of  the  Gospel — stated  always  with  a 

it,  arising  from  a  glib  redundancy  of  ver- 
y  hinders  while  it  promote  insight  —  is  ibis 

Pi  "attribute- power"  —  by  which    Dr.    Bltshnel]  v. 
bit*  f<  l  excellence — is  ample  for  all  hi*  needs  so  Jong  as  his 

crear  ain  in  harmony  with  his  perfection  j  but  vrheQ  once  they 

bare  upathy  with   Him,  it   gi  sod  thin  and 

ineffectual,  and  so  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  "moral  power** 
bean  r  lapsed  ioielligeOQQ   ami  debased  in- 

tiinctj.     In  Ch  es  this  n 

mesa  "moral  power  "  adequate  to  the  eftV 

lie   disciplining  him   by  the   alternate 

and  hope,  out  of  temporary  rebellion 

into  penn  i  willing  justice  here  to  the  gen- 

md  which  is  to  ventilate 
iflo  reason;  but  h<- 
purpose,  at  the  risk  of 
grati  i  thought  and  spot 

-tand  at  I 

:   ask  him 
li  a  man  finally  gets,  throu 
to  iropnv  M     By  if 

obtain*  fa  >*derstood  a  power  which  ha 
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previously  enjoyed  of  governing  his  own  absolute  creatures  with 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  them.  The  conception  is  indeed  in  • 
philosophic  point  of  view  eminently  opprobrious  to  the  Divine  name; 
but  what  is  incumbent  upon  us  just  now  is  to  listen  attentively  to  Dr. 
Bushnell'8  further  exposition  of  his  topic.  . M  Moral  power,  then,"  be 
continues,  "  is  what  a  man  once  had  not,  but  now  has;  having  been  cos- 
quered  by  the  conduct  of  his  life.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  moral  power  of  God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  own  Sos. 
It  is  a  new  kind  of  power  —  the  greatest  and  most  sovereign  we  know 
—  which  God  undertakes  to  have  by  obtaining  it  under  human  laws  and 
methods.  Hence  the  incarnation.  God  had  a  certain  kind  of  pow«f 
before,"  namely,  "  attribute  power."  But  now,  from  the  manifold  insuf- 
ficiency of  this  sort  of  power,  M  He  is  constrained  to  institute  a  new 
movement  on  the  world,  and  obtain  through  Christ,  and  the  nuts  and 
processes  of  Christ's  life,  a  new  kind  of  power,  namely,  moral  power; 
the  same  that  is  obtained  by  human  conduct  under  human  methods.  It 
will  be  Divine  power  still,  only  it  will  not  be  attribute-power."  This 
last-named  power  characterizes  the  absolute  ideal  we  form  of  God. 
But "  this  new  power  is  to  be  the  power  cumulative  gained  by  Him 
among  men  as  truly  as  they  gain  it  with  each  other.  Only  it  will  tors 
out  in  the  end  to  be  the  grandest,  closest  to  feeling,  most  impressive, 
most  soul-renovating  and  spiritually  sublime  power  that  was  ever  ob- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  world."     (pp.  85-88.) 

When  Mr. ,  the  famous  auctioneer,  has  an  undoubted  Raphael 

to  dispose  of,  no  man  has  less  to  say  in  commendation  of  his  good*. 
He  is  proudly  reticent,  confining  himself  to  a  bare  recital  of  the  oat- 
ward  fortunes  of  his  picture,  without  a  word  upon  the  merits.  Ra- 
phaels speak  for  themselves,  and  if  Mr. should  undertake  to  help 

them  along,  his  customers  would  reasonably  suspect  the  genuineotfe 
of  the  article.  So  now  we  can't  help  feeling  a  dire  suspicion  that  this 
very  tall  talk  of  Dr.  Bushncll  disguises  some  desperate  shallows  of 
thought.     Let  us  see. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  definition  of  moral  power  to  call  it  the  powff 
44  men  have  to  impress  and  sway  other  men."  No  doubt  this  effert  i* 
incidental  to  moral  power,  since  we  each  of  us,  if  we  please,  may  to  nost 
small  extent  influence  other  persons  to  their  advantage  or  undoing.  Aoi 
if  this  sort  of  power  were  ever  practically  unknown  to  the  Divine  mini 
while  it  abounded  in  us  his  creatures,  surely  our  instinctive  reverw 
for  his  perfection  would  forbid  us  to  regard  that  circumstance  as  evir- 
cing  any  real  deficiency  of  executive  ability  in  him,  and  di*|MKt»  us  ratWr 
to  see  in  it  the  proof  of  his  thoroughly  creative  relation  to  us  ;  a  rebfc«* 
which  keep-*  him  forever  free  of  all  tho>e  petty  personal  designs  up* 
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res  which  they  cherish  towards  each  other,  and  makers  him 

mply  to  bless  then\  without  a  possible  thought  of  personal 

gain  I  ;  herefrom  to  himself.     What  we  want  to  know,  then,  is, 

not  what  is  merely  incidental  to  moral  power,  or  what  it  <//>«?*,  but  what 

U  or  what  it  in  itself  kl     Here  Dr.  Bushnell  i' 

r  of  light.*     Indeed,  if  he  had  onoe  fairl  i  do 

foutid  how  vain  and  futile  an  imagination  it  is  to 

utiribute  Mich  power  to  God. 

Par  what  does  morality  mean  ?     What  is  it  t  . 
makes  moral  existence  to  differ  from  mere  animate  — moral 

power  to  dilTVr  from  mere  physical  power?     In  short,  what  is  th< 
entitic  tliji  u  man  and  animal  between  human  nattm 

her  natures?     It  is  this.     Every  mineral,  evei  very  an i- 

mal*  is  under  law  exclusively  to  its  01  or  what  it  possesses  in 

common  with  all  other  minerals  all  other  plants,  alt  other  animal*. 

on  the  other  band,  is  under  law  exclusively  to  what  he  calls  con- 

nent  he  feels  in  his  own  bosn  profound 

luality  or  difference  from  all  other  men,  and  at  the  same  tfaM 

his  pr  Jentity  or  community  with  them.     GbnWflt  vay* 

xphcit  attestation  of  a  conflict,  and  the  implicit  atteM  har- 

t-n  man  and  man.     It  is  thus  an  essentially  so- 

l,  the  invincible  Divine  pledge  of  a 

frank  and  lustrous 

gather  all  men  of  all  H08fl  in  all  the  earth  into  one  grand  spiritual  kin* 
The  animal  i-  truly  animal  by  Identification 

ac«  <><  kind;  man  is  truly  man  QOfy  l>\   Ul   utmost 
possi'  irticular  kind,  or  the  exponas 

tympathjet  into  the  broadest  has  The  animal,  in  other 

word*,  ta  »s  by  passive  natural  generation 

or  in;  o  much  a*  he  derives  fi 

his  anee*T  i -r  be  distinctively  ia  b  <>cial 

in  btmself.     In  short  while  the 
animal  i»  animal  on]  ttarO,  mm  man 

by  birth  hut  always  by  culture;  so  that  tba  law  of  III 
iiK'vitahlt  -  m  man.  infallible  BOOflfll  Off  increase. 


•   Kur.ti-r  on  in  hi*  book,  when?  he  La  diicoumri  oblivion  of  the  logk-al 

obUk-.  fed'*  aWfltftf  yuimimo 

-  Era 

ii#j  inri:i'  I-   i1''  (\  '  n<   it  si  "obedratic*  L>'i.i  iii' 

nipted 
to  w:od^  m  hit  obedience  to  right  a  htofaJ  tart,  mn<l  not  &  mtrs  nV 

gjiptt muou  of  our  ilml'- 
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Only  the  past  can  ever  be  sure  to  the  animal;  the  whole  realm  of  the 
future  attributes  itself  exclusively  to  man. 

If,  then,  to  be  a  moral  being  is  to  disavow  one's  mere  «™w^»*  em. 
sciousness,  made  up  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  relations  one  h 
under  to  his  own  body,  and  put  on  a  veritably  human  cooscioQSoea, 
made  up   of   the  relations  of  good  and  evil  one  is   under  to  lot 
fellow-man,  then  evidently  morality  is  a  mere  negative  sign,  or  invene 
attestation  of  our  essentially  social  origin  and  destiny.     And  if  montitr 
be  a  strictly  social  phenomenon,  or  argue  a  profound  but  unsuspected 
fellowship  or  equality  among  all  its  subjects,  with  what  propriety  ess 
we  ascribe  moral  characteristics  to  Deity,  save  as  a  provisional  refuge 
of  our  own  infirm  spiritual  thought  ?    That  God  allows  himself  to  be 
cogitated  by  us  in  our  own  finite  lineaments,  or  conceived  of  as  having 
the  same  personal  sensibility  to  good  and  evil  that  we  have,   to  the 
extent  of  ordaining  a  heaven  for  those  who  please  him  and  a  hell  for 
those  who  displease  him,  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  benignant  one,  since 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  had  even  a  traditional  knowledge  of  his 
name  along  the  infancy  of  human  development     But  that  he  really 
is  in  himself  the  finite  being  he  allows  himself  to  be  thought  by  at, 
instinct  with  all  moral  infirmity  and  devoid  of  all  spiritual  perfection,— 
this  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  one  which  no  truly  reverent  mind  em 
think  of  without  shuddering  disavowal.     Who  is  God's  socius  or  feBov, 
to  whom  he  is  under  an  obligation  of  equality  ?    And  how  can  God 
be  a  moral  being  in  any  literal,  and  not  a  mere  figurative  sense  of 
the  word,  unless  he  be  in  relations  of  essential  equality  or  fellowship 
with  other  beings?     Dr.  Bushnell  has  an  instinct  of  disaster  to  ha 
speculative  interests  here,  and  he  takes  care  now  and  then  to  slip  in  t 
parenthetic  justification  of  his  use  of  the  word,  by  making  moraKtj 
mean  '*  oliedience  to  right."     But  this  is  a  paltry  quibble,  unworthy  of 
a  good  cause.     For  what  can  right  mean  to  any  rational   being  bm 
conformity  to  his  social  obligations  ?     Is  right  an  essentially  abstract 
thing  in  Dr.  BushnelFs  estimation,  or  an  essentially  practical  thing? 
If  the  latter,  then  it  must  relate  its  subject  to  some  object  external  to 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  of  a  strictly  moral,  not  of  a  spiritual 
quality.     Will  Dr.  Bushnell  j>oint  out  then  some  object  eternally  ei- 
ternal  to  the  Divine  mind,  and  compelling  his  homage?     Dr.  Bush  or  U 
indulges  himself  ever  and  anon  in  an  ominous  amount  of  windy  talk 
about  some  **  absolute   law  of  right"  which  is  equally  binding  upon 
God  and  man.     But  what  absolute  law  of  right  can  exist  either  for 
God  or  man,  bvt  the  law  of  hi-  own  nature  us  God  or  as  man  ?     And 
is  one  deserving  of  moral  applause  for  <>l>cying  the  law  of  his  ova 
nature  ?     Man  U  a  moral  form,  and  susceptible  to  praise  or  blame,  onhr 
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of  his  true  nature  a*  a  social  being,  and 


be  is  bor 

it*  recognition.      But  surely  God  b  bIwi 
the  amplest  prmrorrifm  and  own  naturr*,  not  indeed  a*  a 

U  being,  which  would  be  absurd,  but  as  a  creative  one,  and  can 

■ility  prove  reereum  Hon    then, 

ibe  mom  h  agf — 

in  deny  hi>  o\\ 
imnginr  any  Jaw  to  be  a  moral  lav  iiorv  on  moral 

ma,  *  lot  wholly  addressed  10  lbs  pmMDDtt 

1     Or     -  1     tO Will 'In 

"W  we  appeal  to  Dr.  Bu&hnell 
to  the  Divine  mind  to  whom  He  is  under  ot> 
.  and  who  have  a  right,  I 

rule  of  their  i  irh  Him  ? 

rom  thi*  point  onward,  accordingly,  Dr.  Bushnell's  b  ma*6 

mt'd    goptu>tical   argumentation,  painful  to  oootatD- 
ln  -  » «1  to  the   |  hi**  wm* 

And   1 1.  linirly  the 

Buahii'-M  :vtune  and  the  Bop 

*o  k*  which  be  baa  now  drifted.     For 

'Tility  in  0 
moral   e<> 
ly  to  audi  a  pagan  pitch  a*  to  make  any  degree  of  person 
axitip  ture  both  logical  I 

?,    A  Id  take  m 

now  Lake*  in  i  to  the  oj 

la  prBoeal 

ig,  aa  it  would  assuredly  have  hern  al^o  in  point 
lie  bad  n*  raid  of  to  _r  the  sen- 

:»t  in  the  softened  tone  of  the  moral  temper  be 
ibca  t  Id  hardly  thin  the  same  stout 

tad  both  books.     V 
a  of  thi*  modi:  Dr.  Bush 

L     \\ 

itioo,  which  it  fatally  <  uder- 

eld  by  tl,<    I 

l  vin- 

rr  cai  than  #ob- 

i%e  perU  and  da  ma-  case  the  Divine  op  pug- 
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nancy  to  sin  becomes  thus  demoralised,  where  any  longer  is  the  need 
which  Dr.  Bushnell  alleges  of  Christ's  overpowering,  ael&aacrifiring 
sympathy  with  the  sinner?  If,  as  Dr.  Bnshnell  now  argues,  die  Di- 
vine hostility  to  sin  be  not  absolute,  as  possessing  that  proud  or  direfbl 
personal  quality  it  claimed  in  his  former  book,  —  if  the  regard  wish 
which  God  contemplates  it  be  now  a  gracious,  forgiving,  or  sympelhetie 
regard,  as  it  must  be  to  permit  as  to  see  in  all  things  a  strict  eoaa> 
nance  between  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  heart  of  God,  —  why  shaaU 
the  sinner's  condition  have  so  challenged  his  sympathy  aa  to  make  bia 
on  the  one  hand  renounce,  according  to  Dr.  Bnshnell,  the  delights  of 
his  Father's  house  and  society,  and  the  constant  sense  of  the  Divine 
complacency  in  him,  and  come  down  to  earth,  on  the  other  hand,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  encounter  the  hiding  of  his  Father's  face,  to  en- 
dure years  of  cheerless  anguish,  to  identify  himself  with  all  mat  was 
vile  and  opprobrious  in  human  character,  to  live  a  thankless  life,  and 
die  a  death  so  little  appreciated  or  requited,  that  learned  theologians, 
like  Dr.  Bushnell,  after  two  thousand  years  nearly  of  discussion  abort 
it,  have  not  yet  ascertained  what  it  meant,  or  what  exact  good  h 
wrought?  Surely  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  whose  sin  had  no  power  to 
exclude  him  from  the  active  Divine  sympathy  and  compassion,  coaW 
never  have  been  forlorn  enough  in  this  or  any  other  world  to  call  for  a 
sacrifice  so  costly. 

Such  is  the  philosophic  weakness  of  Dr.  BushneH's  book.  It  is  a 
systematic  attempt  —  and  this  is  literally  all  it  amounts  to  —  to  pot 
Mnew  wine  into  old  bottles";  and  nothing  is  effected  but  the  dispersion 
of  the  bottles.  It  is  an  attempt  to  eke  out  "  an  old  garment  with  mv 
cloth " ;  the  sole  result  being  to  make  the  garment  even  more  unwear- 
able  than  it  was  before.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  Dr.  Bushnell  to 
insinuate  that  he  himself  is  not  profoundly  cognizant  of  the  cat-and-dog 
life  which  his  theology  and  his  philosophy  thus  lead  each  other.  Dr. 
Bushnell  is  a  man  of  great  personal  sagacity,  —  no  man  in  New  England 
of  more  ;  and  he  feels  his  personal  relations  to  the  thought  of  the  thae 
with  unexampled  sensitiveness.  He  makes  an  heroic  struggle,  conse- 
quently, to  clear  himself  of  the  obvious  inconsistency  he  practise*  in  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  Orthodox  forms  with  Unitarian  substance ;  but  the 
end  of  the  struggle  is  defeat,  not  victory,  and  this  of  necessity  :  assuredW 
not  because  the  combatant  is  himself  deficient  in  any  force  requisite  to 
sustain  a  good  cau^e,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  cau»e  he  here 
devotes  him>df  to  is  a  purely  personal  and  wilful  one,  disowned  of  com- 
mon sense  or  right  reason.  Dr.  Bush  noil's  sympathies  are  all  wiih  tU 
scientific  rationalism  of  the  day.  But  he  is  a  man  of  such  commanding 
moral  force  in  his  own  connection,  so  hend-and-ears  uplifted  in  all  iutel 
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leetu  lbOF€  the  majority  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  and  an 

»re  to  their  dor  i  Id  be  a  sheer  I 

liitii  both  of  duty  and  affection*  to  go  over  to  the  other  side 

I  least  a  reasoned  effort  to  carry  these  along  with  him.     1  i 

the  a  litless  labor  recorded  in  this  volume.     Dr.  BushnolU 

we  have  no  need  to  say  to  any  one  familiar  with  his  books,  is  a  writer 

of  v<  kable  gifts,  possessing  a  aunt  subtile  scope  of  thought, 

1  a  pictorial  power  of  phrase  which  rises  at  times  to  a  sustained  and 

iod  eloquence  bordering  on  poetry.     But  these  are  Dr.  Bushneira 

literary  aspect  is  that  of  a  trained 
gymnast  or  athlete,  whose  muscles  are  strained  out  of  ail  symmetry  in 
habitual  contention  id  the  rhetorical  tours  deforce  he 

display- — his  alternate  feats  of  persuasive,  derisive,  coaxing,  menu 
expo  matory  logic  and  herraeneutica —  stamp  him  beyond 

disport  the  grimmest,  sturdiest,  most  remorseless  and  formidable  candi- 
date for  puhlic  honors  ,[>ed  for  our  Olympia.  We  know  no 
man  who*e  powers  cornumnd  more  legitimate  admiration  in  the  arena; 
we  wish  we  could  say  that  his  performances  were  equally  fruitful  in  the 
of  private  the. 


4. —  Rteolkctiom  of  Seventy  Yrarx.     By  Mrs.  John  Farrar.     Au- 
thor of  "Th.  -  Fn«  aid,-  "Tli.*  Children's  Robinson  Cru- 

etc   BosOm:  T;  :*3L 


farther  remcrved  than  Mrs.  Farrar 
from  the  cOGditfoa  iogffl  Knit  v  I    God  bless 

lirl"  ffiighl 

has  than   like   iVrdita**  flowers,  for  every  sea-  \ery  occasion, 

fitted  to  point  :d  axiom  the  world's 

neatly   fllMwwl   0B     QmpiM    her    volume  of 

:•  -rs  the  poet, —  a  story-teller  too.      He 

paefc  runmatic  sayings  and  suggestion* 

told,  and  cut*  them  down  till   they  are  not  \njk 

Kaop,  and  almost  as  impers*  arrar  expands 

she  tiar- 
-  less,  flaccid,  and  i 

to  speak,  solid,  and  n 
a  large  ci 

llljOTl,     til 

tful  of  all  av*n 
pagw  one  t< 
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We  have  heard,  at  least,  of  Mr.  A.,  Mrs.  B.,  Miss  G,  as  well  as  of  the 
famous  people,  —  the  people  who  have  made  a  name  for  themservei, 
and  own  more  than  a  mere  initial.  But  Mrs.  Farrar  has  had  sock 
wide  and  unusual  experience,  and  in  it  all  has  preserved  such  receptive 
and  kindly  sympathies,  that  we  are  often  surprised  at  the  new  aspeco 
under  which  our  old  friends  appear.  We  had  not  before  imagined  that 
the  events  in  which  they  had  been  concerned  were  so  romantic  cr 
so  entertaining,  and  we  wonder  at  the  insight  which  discovers  and  re- 
veals to  us  our  commonplace  acquaintances  of  life  and  literature  in  the 
guise  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

The  book  fitly  opens  with  an  animated  narrative,  written  with  the 
same  ease  and  natural  agreeableness  as  those  which  follow  it,  of  the 
life  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Rotch,  the  author's  father,  for  some  years  pre- 
ceding, during,  and  succeeding  the  French  Revolution,  when  they  were 
established  at  Dunkirk  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Botch's  large  whaling 
interests,  which  were  considered  of  national  importance  both  by  the 
Royal  and  Republican  governments  of  France.  The  account  gives  m 
interesting  side-glimpse  into  the  conditions  of  domestic  life  during  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  introduces  Robespierre  in  a  very  curious  sceoe 
in  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Rotch. 

The  last  chapter  is  as  interesting  as  the  first.  It  is  occupied  with 
the  relation  of  personal  intercourse  with  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  whose 
remarkable  character,  intellectual  gifts,  and  attainments,  connected 
with  the  failure  and  bewilderment  of  her  life,  give  a  tragic  interest  to 
the  accounts  of  her.  Her  writings  might  excite  in  those  who  knew 
her  only  through  them  a  feeling  of  curiosity  concerning  her.  Bat  i 
stronger  feeling  affects  us  when  we  learn  her  pathetic  personal  story, 
—  the  story  of  a  burdened,  lonely,  courag«K)us  woman,  battling  at  <mct 
against  poverty  and  adverse  opinions  in  the  defence  of  her  cherished 
fancies.  Mrs.  Farrar's  friendly  narrative,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne's  gen- 
erous, touching,  and  discriminating  account  of  her,  will  long  preserve 
and  do  honor  to  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Farrar  has  studied  life  with  good  sense  and  good-heartedne*- 
She  is  never  bitter,  harsh,  satirical,  or  cynical.  She  shows  untViho* 
good  humor.  She  is  a  genial  Quaker  at  the  theatre  ;  and  her  descrip- 
tions of  what  she  sees  are  more  entertaining  than  the  play  it.«*»lf.  A.* 
long  as  men  and  women  like  to  hear  of  the  personal  affairs  of  other  mm 
and  women,  as  long  as  they  remain  children  in  their  love  of  storira,  * 
long  a*  all  the  world  finds  pleasure  in  pleasant  gossip,  so  long  will  ?>u<t 
a  book  as  thw  be  sure  of  the  popularity  which  Mrs.  Farrar's  volum- 
has  already  gained. 
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5. — Th*   Works  of  TilTLir  Lmi>8LKT,  D.  D.,  formerly  Vifc/W> 
and  President  elect  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  / 

Tennvtxee,      Edited   by  Lk- 
Rot  J.  HaiABY,  D»  D»,  Professor  in  tbe  Tbeol  mi  nary  oi 

Norths-  li  Inirodu«  Labors.     By 

th*  Vol.  I.  Educational  DiiCOVTHS*     Voi  II.  and 

Religions   Discourses.      VuL  III.   Miscellaneous  Discourse*  and  E$~ 
$ay*.  J,  B.  Lippincutt  &  Co.      I*' 

pp.  648,  720,  73U 

Tatar,  volumes  form  a  ver  me  monument  to  Dr.  Liiid*ley*s 

i_rU  to  bu  t  reputav- 
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The  evidences  of  his  good  sense  and  his  right  feeling,  his  fairness  of 
mind  and  his  liberal  disposition,  abound  in  these  volumes.  But  they  ire 
accompanied  with  the  indications  of  imperfect  early  training  and  of  the 
intellectual  limitations  consequent  on  the  want  of  high  culture  m  the  so- 
ciety with  which  he  was  most  connected.  There  was  not  ioteflcdnil 
life  enough  in  Tennessee  to  give  animation  and  sustenance  to  sock  t 
nature  as  his,  or  to  keep  its  forces  in  full  play.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  of  the  freshness  and  eager  life  of  the  West  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  thought  and  style  of  his  discourses  is  in  the  main  of  tat 
East,  and  it  is  of  the  East  before  the  flood.  Dr.  Lindsley's  views  os 
slavery  were  quite  as  advanced  as  could  have  been  expected  from  one 
in  his  position.  He  was  no  conservative  of  wrong ;  and  had  he  lived  all 
the  day  of  the  great  struggle  there  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  he  would 
have  been  found. 

His  memory  will  be  kept  in  honor  by  his  surviving  pupils,  and  in 
future  years  Tennessee  will  hold  him  among  her  benefactors  for  hv 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  Had  there  been  a  proper  system 
of  education  in  Tennessee,  from  how  much  misery  might  she  have  bees 
spared! 


6.  —  Sdcicd  Life  of  the  Chinese :  with  tome  Account  of  their  Rehcicuu 
Governmental,  Educational,  and  Business  Custom*  and  Opinimu 
With  Special  but  not  Exclusive  Reference  to  Fuhchau.  By  Rev.  Jr«- 
tus  Doo little,  fourteen  Years  Member  of  the  Fuhchau  Mission 
of  the  American  Board.  With  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Illus- 
trations. New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1865.  2  vols.  12roa 
pp.  459,  490. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  infonnstioo 
respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Chinese,  derived  in  the  main 
from  the  author's  observations  and  personal  inquiries.  Dr.  Doolittlt 
has  been  an  industrious  collector  of  facts,  but  his  field  of  obsfrratioft 
has  been  somewhat  limited,  and  his  work  is  of  more  value  in  its  ac- 
counts of  local  usages,  than  as  a  general  view  of  Chinese  custom  an*! 
opinion.  It  is  crowded  with  curious  and  interesting  details  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  Chinese  in  the  district  in  which  the  author  resided  for  nwutj 
years,  and  contains  descriptions  of  much  that  has  been  passed  over  with 
comparatively  slight  notice  by  most  other  writers  on  the  subject.  It  i*. 
however,  defective  in  method  and  proportion,  comparing  unfavorable 
in  these  respects  with  the  well-known  works  of  Davis  and  Willianu. 
to  which  it  forms  a  useful  supplement 

The  numerous  well-executed  illustrations  add  much  to  its  interest 


7* —  /  Biography.     By  Col. 

R.  15.  I:  lew  York:  Charles 

B.  Richardson,     1 

We  have  read  every  page  and  every  line  of  this  book,  and  all  of  it 

lame  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages, 
.silt  to  be  found  with  it  i<  it-  weight  god  stee.    Tie 
ill,  light  volumes  is  so  generally  reOQgii 
in  these  d  t  is  matter  of  regret  when  a  valu  ;iM«>  bool 

cd  in  a  form  which  makes  it  heavy  and  hard  to  hold.     The 
paper  and  print  art  md  the  f  The 

map*  L,  and  they  are  introduced  as  maps  on  ,  and 

a-*  ft  Idom  are.     They  are  fu mi 4 had  or  prepare!  by  •  .eneral 

Foe,  d  Sherman,  and  are  careful- 

map  is  of  the  he  pages  of  tl; 

method  of  binding  in  large 
>r  assuring  pul 
any  one  they  can  adopt  that  will  be  more  appreciated  by  the 
major  tbe  large  maps  are  in  Itey  make 

the  volume*  to  which  they  are  attached  almost  unmanageable,  unlet* 
laid  upon  a  table,  and  comparat  read 

in  that    way*     Moreover,   it   is  a  delicate  matter  to  m 
them,  and  they  an  ,  much  t  iea  o(  the 

reader* 

The  book  is  the  joint  production  of  Colonel  Bowman  and  Lieutenant- 

l  rwin.     The  former  was  a  lawyer  before  the  war,  and  entered 

the  Hi  tt  oi  volunteer  cavalry,  and  served 

until  be  was  assigned  to  the 
eotnii'  :»jsed  of  Delaware  and  a  portion  of 

Maryland*     Th  rk  in  the  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 

md  was  then  transferred  to  Afe    M  - 
partmrnt  d  for  a  I  i  mi- 

neral of  that  Department* 
Tl-  •  harmony.     The  style  and  spirit 

bai  uttnn  >n.     It  d  what 

.      Hut  tor  the  an* 
noun  he  reader  ike  it  for  the  work 

iif  a  sin^i  The  on);  m   that  w  want 

<^aad  on  pagi 
thai  ■  :ry  and  the  world  will  probably  agree  in  aecoi 
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[Sherman]  military  genius  of  a  high  order,"  and  the  warmer  declara- 
tion on  page  479,  that  "  his  written  orders  are  luminous  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  own  matchless  genius." 

The  style  of  the  book  is  good  throughout.  It  is  simple,  clear,  straight- 
forward, and  manly.  The  authors  have  had  free  access  to  all  the 
principal  sources  of  authentic  information,  including  Sherman's  order 
and  letter  books,  embracing  copies  of  all  orders  made  and  letter!  writtea 
by  him  since  the  winter  of  1861  -  62 ;  and  they  have  made  faithful  use  of 
the  means  at  their  command.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a  very 
interesting  and  very  valuable  book.  It  is  precisely,  what  it  purports  to 
be,  a  Military  Biography ;  not  a  philosophic  and  not  a  scientific  mili- 
tary history.  There  is  little  said  in  it  of  tactics  and  strategy  and  logis- 
tics,—  little  about  plans  of  campaign.  We  learn  from  it  where  General 
Sherman  was  born  and  when,  who  were  his  parents  and  his  ancestors 
and  what  he  has  been  doing  from  his  birth  up  to  the  time  when  he  bade 
farewell  to  "  Sherman's  army."  When  we  consider  that  this  book  w 
published  within  a  year  from  the  time  when  Grant  saw  his  lieutenaati 
carry  the  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge,  we  feel  that 
its  authors  must  have  worked  hard  and  well,  and  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  crept  in  as  we  are  about  to  notice 
The  book  is  so  good  that  it  can  afford  a  little  friendly  criticism. 

In  the  first'  place,  though  the  proof-reader  has  done  his  work  weO.  be 
has  not  done  it  perfectly  welL  The  worst  errors  that  we  have  noted 
are  the  following:  — 

Bufficicnt      for  insufficient, page  254 

any  for  "   my, *•    255 

loose  for         "   lose, ««    547 

Nelson  "   Wilson,  three  times  on **    415 

impotence      "   indolence, tt    446 

enumerated    "   enunciated, u    451 

Defects  of  style  are  not  very  uncommon,  though  not  common.  Some- 
time*  they  are  plainly  the  result  of  haste,  but  sometimes  we  fear,  of  in 
indulgence  of  a  taste  for , fine  writing,  though  this  is  generally  strongly 
restrained.  Thus  we  read  on  page  24,  that  u  the  Southern  brain  took 
fin?  as  well  [as  the  Southern  heart].  Events  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth." 
With  the  Southern  brain  and  the  Southern  heart  on  fire,  and  event* 
with  teeth,  and  with  u  the  bit "  in  those  teeth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
was  trouble.  On  page  425,  it  is  said  that  Sherman  destroyed  every  artido 
of  subsistence,  &c  *•  in  his  desolate  track."  Sometimes  then'  is  a  mbuK 
of  a  preposition,  of  which  the  phrase  already  quoted,  **  luminous  of  in- 
spiration," is  an  example.  Sometimes  there  is  a  meaningless  tautology, 
as  "  an  absence  of  coherence  or  cohesion,"  "  respect  imposing  reticence 
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\*ot  un  frequently  there  is  an  awkward  ellipsis,  as  where 
we  r»  ■  i  certain  |  in  die  cor- 

rectness of  their  choice  "  of  him,  (page  22.)  when  the  meaning  i*  that  I 
efficiency  confirmed  them  in  their  belief  ^  the  OOmetMH  of  til 
A  more  common  fault  is   the    occurrence  of  certain  sentences  which 
we  feel  ure  all  wrong*  although  they  convey  the  author's  idea  with  a  fair 
amount   of  distinctness,     The  following  quotations  wfll   illustrate  our 
meaning:   **  Surface  opinions  change  with  the  wind,  hut 
argue  against  fund  t  liefs.  md  such  was  the  charach  r  of  Sher- 

man >  attachment  to  the  I 'nam."  (  Page  --.)    **  The  BftBftnt  point  of 

ilt  of  any  movement,  by  either  Bide,  \va>  left  lo 
chain  -<•  27,)     The  curiously  confused  definition  o(  the  word 

gtrntii  another  illustration. 

Tie  ieial  sentence**  are  sometimes  only  blemishes,  but  some- 

rious  evil,  from  the  fact  that  their  use  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  mean: 

A  fault  of  which  there  are  too  many  itManr*e<  consists  in  an  incorrect 

of  the  pur:  which  the  idea  U  sometimes  made  difficult  to 

catch.  Tbtn  we  read,  on  p.  101, 

mg  uf  the  224,  after  removing  about  lr>rty  of  the  fetffid 

\y  appeared  in  large  force  in  rear  of  the  gunboats,  and 

vc     One  would  suppose  that  this  must  mean,  after  the 

enemy  had  removed  certain  felled  trees  they  appeared*     But  the  truth 

is  that  it  was  our  farces  who  removed  the  feet  n,  on  p.   M6  ! 

**  Tb«  v  be  passed  on  th^  bridge,  which  the  enemy 

did  not  at:  id  forming  the  troops  in  similar  order  be- 

ly  that  Monro's  brigade,"  &c, ;  and  so  the  sentence 

wanders  on  for  three  or  four  lines,  till  the  paragraph  ends  without  even 

1 1  to  form  the  predicate  for  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  forming 

moat  unetimes  there  n  a  radian  and 

ial  phrase  to  the  use  of  a  participle 
ing  with  BCt  of  a  sentence,  as  on  p.   112:    **The  tl 

ition,  and  Vlcksbuxg  as  completely  invested  as  our 
ng  upon  the  demoralization  of  the  enemy, 
ral  Grant  &e. 

nply  from  haste  and  carelessnoMH,  as 
r.     Thus  (p,  85) :  k*  Sherman's  design  was  .  v# .  to  break 
.  at  the  head  of  a  bayou  of  the  - 
ie,  an  turn  to  the  ksburg,  or  left, 

rnea,   though    reij    rarely,  ft  statement    is   made  a»  a   niih* 

tary    ,  in    which  seems  not  to  have  been  properly  considered* 
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Thus,  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  after  stating  that  the 
Rebel  army  wan  to  act  upon  the  defensive  at  that  battle,  ours  upon  the 
offensive,  the  book  proceeds :  "  The  advantage  of  ground  would  be  will 
the  enemy,  the  advantage  of  surprise,  and  the  great  advantage  of  cohe- 
sion at  the  moment  of  attack."  The  second  of  these  rtatearonts  is  a 
novel  and  startling  military  proposition.  That  troops  in  position  wooM 
have  the  advantage  of  surprise  over  troops  advancing  for  the  exams 
purpose  of  carrying  or  turning  a  position,  is  hard  to  understand  or  be* 
lieve. 

Such  mistakes  as  left  for  right,  west  for  east,  March  for  May,  ooesr, 
but  they  are  found  here  and  there  in  almost  all  military  books.  TV 
attentive  reader  easily  detects  such  errors,  without  being  misled  by 
them. 

The  statement  on  p.  259,  that  General  Howard,  in  1862,  "returned 
to  the  army  in  season  to  be  with  his  corps  at  the  second  battle  of  Boll 
Run,  and  on  the  retreat  from  Centreville  he  commanded  the  rear- 
guard," is,  we  think,  incorrect.  Our  impression  is  very  strong  that 
General  Couch  commanded  the  rear-guard  on  that  retreat,  and  that 
General  Howard  reported  for  duty  at  Cloud's  Mills,  behind  Alexan- 
dria, after  the  return  of  the  army  from  Centreville. 

So  weak  a  statement  as  "  General  Sherman  seems  to  comprehend 
the  value  of  time  in  war,"  (p.  483,)  should  not  find  a  place  in  so  excel- 
lent a  book. 

We  have  pointed  out  errors  and  defects  with  some  freedom,  but  the 
book  deserves  great  praise.  It  is  so  short  a  time  since  the  war  ended, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  exhaustive,  philosophic  historic* 
of  it  as  yet.  What  is  wanted  now  is  the  publication  of  accurate, 
straightforward,  soldierly  statements  of  matters  of  fact,  and  this  book  i* 
such  a  statement  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  remarkably  accurate  sad 
remarkably  clear.  Its  tone  is  good  throughout,  and  sometimes  a  high 
order  of  military  morality  is  inculcated  in  manly  language.  We  mi? 
cite  as  an  instance  the  remarks  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  con- 
merce  and  war,  on  page  73.  Where  the  progress  of  the  history  leads  the 
authors  to  touch  upon  delicate  matters,  involving  the  conduct  and  per- 
sonal relations  of  men  in  eminent  positions,  their  language  is  outspoken 
without  being  vehement,  and  the  positions  they  assume  are  decided 
without  being  extreme.  We  have  read  many  of  the  books  already 
published  alxnit  the  late  war,  some  of  them  purely  military,  some  of 
them  altogether  popular.  We  have  found  in  them  much  that  had  merit 
and  also  much  inaccuracy,  ignorance,  exaggeration,  and  vehemence. 
This  book  is  neither  purely  popular  nor  purely  military,  but  for  a  coav 
ibination  of  these  two  characteristics,  for  accuracy,  good  sense,  excel- 
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mdor,  wc  think  it,  on  the  whole,  though  I0HII1 

military  history  pt 
ltjr,  thai   hM  fetal  far  fallen  under  our  MM 
what  we  learn  from  it. 
enera)  Sherman's  family  is  of  English  descent.     His  ancestor  came 
i    1  ti'M ;  and  the  family,  after  a  long  residence  in 
to  Ohio  in   1815.      General  Sherman  was  bom  in 
lie  entered  the  Academy  at  Vol   Point  in  1886, 
creditably  in  1840.     He  served  in  die  artillery  in  the 
the  next  six  years,  and   in   California  during  the  Mexican 
ill  of  hi-  leisure  Bl  tin-,  early  period  to  the  study 
liy,  and  to  such  legal  rtlldiaa  as  he  diought  might  prove  useful 
n  in  hi;*  pitAttioo  of  ;inn>.     In  1858,  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  became  the  manager  of  a  banking-ho  San  Francisco.     In 

'.and  acce  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 

Loofoian;*  litary  Academy.     The  ability  which  he  displayed  hi 

thai  j>o»iti  pnliiical  leader*  in  Louisiana  to  feel  extremely 

pun  bun  to  iheif  side,  bal  all  their  efforts  wen-  in  vain,     He 
ice  !<•  the  fullest  extent  in  favor  of  the  Union;  bat  when 
he  am*  -cession  was  determined  upon,  he  decided  at  once  upon 

,  and  made  known  his  decision  to  the  Governor  of  Loui- 
siana in  a  h  (f  January  1&,  1861,  from  which  we  copy  tome 
.  — 

K, —  As  1  occupy  a  ^mai-military  position  under  this  State,  1  deem  it 

proper  to  acquaint  von  that  1  accepted  Mich  position  whin   Lou'iMana  was  a 

tkale  in  the  Union,  and  when  the  motto  of  the  seminar  I  in  marble 

over  r  was:  *  By  tity  of  At  GtntraJL  (humwmni  *f at* 

n  —  Esto  Pcrpetva,' 

a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  all  men  to 
ch«i-  naiaxta  withdraws  fn.ni  \'<  Union,  /  prefer  to  maia* 

tiiin  my  allegiance  to  the  old  Constitution  as  long  as  a  fragment  of  it  aur- 

tike  immediate  steps  to  relieve  me  as  Superintendent  the 
flUHD*  tics  to  secede;  for  on  no  earthly  account  will  1  do 

any  act,  or  think  any  thought,  hostile  to,  or  in  defiance  oC  the  old  govera- 
State**" 

member  that  it  wa*  the  man  who  wrote  r. — 

at  a  time  when  the  her  many 

u%  and  wrote  it  to  resign  a  position  which  ga*e 

em%  and  was  a  sun  -tone 

oid  military  preferment,  —  who  w ns  suspected  last  spring  by  many, 

I  brilliant  service*  to  the  came  of  the  Union,  of 

being  disloyal  North,  and  treacherously  friendly  to  the  South. 


I  lis  resignation  wa*  *  :ld  te  in* 

pre«a  upon  every  one  with  whom  he  talked,  (r* 

his  conviction  that  war  was  inevitable  and  ihthi  it  would  be  loqg  aoi 
bitter,  but  he  tried  in  vain.      II  to  dn  vita 

b  a  "  trifling  exped ion t  M  a^  raiding  three-months  reg 
the  regular  array  was  incr  was  eomn  C Vermel  of  la* 

Thirteenth  Infantry,  and  wa  mnmnA  of 

■    brigade  in    Tyler's  anded    by  Geseal 

McDowell, 

It  -  inge  to  us,  with  our  familiar  know  General  Sher* 

man's  brilliant  successes  iu  the  later  years  of  the  war,  to  rrail  thai  br 
took  part  with  his  brigade  in   the   I  Hi*  la*  wm 

nearly  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  entire  army.  He  acted  with  vigor  is  lh* 
battle,  and  did  good  stiff  iee  afterwards  in  restoring  order  and  di*3poar 
among  the  demoralised  troop,  ;  bill  l»"  teem  to  have  mb!  hi*  tiwa* 
into  action  in  a  way  which  he  would  not  1  d  alirr  be  hid 

acquired  a  little  more  experience.      He  irm  »  r  appointed  • 

Brigadier- General  <>f  Volui  -t.  as  seoond  in 

command,  to  General  Anderson*  commanding  the  Department  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  ptember,  1861.  I  mth,  vbm 
eral  Andei>on  was  relieved  at  l«  a»«uifted  ewe* 
maud  of  that  Department  This  period  of  his  history  is  chieiry  noose- 
able  for  his  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Beeretary  of  War#  le* 
many  troop»  he  would  require  ID  his  department  HU  reply  was: 
lk  Sixty  thousand  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Ken 
thousand  to  finish  the  war  in  this  section/'  When  thi*  arm 
made  public,  it  excited  astonishment  and  indignation  in  the 
mind.    A  writer  for  one  of  the  newspaper*  declared  that  he  wi 

charge  was  very  well    banded.      Hi?  v» 

W  ml  Hm-ll  in  the  following  month,  and  ortlen 

feoend  Hailed  indfag  the  Department  uf  tba  We**.    TW 

gaquel    Ij:i>   proved   that   Slioruue  trar*g*i»t;  fan 

j r  authors  say,  man y  more  than  two  hundi  ind  men  hew 

tnentry  to  hold  Kentucky  and  Trnnraico- 
1  Sherman  worked  hard,  bw:  I  do  prominent  pootiea 

till   Mar  vhen   he  toofe  00OH  i>ivinkm  of  '!• 

Army  of  Vt  thr  gj.  .  t«hart 

Land  is  April,  i  una* 

what  manner  of  man  h<-  was.      II-    wi  eon 
Hali  Uat  he  ph  *  Majors 

VMttnteera,  oatd  the  t  language,  m  a  Irttcr  written  from  oV 

bnttle-field  ;  "It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  here  that  Brijrad* 
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W.  T«  Sherm.'ir  Ikfi  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th.  and  contrib- 

uted largely  to  the  v  of  the  7il«,"  Grant,  writing 

rtment  three  m  r,  and  urging  General  Sher- 

•motiun  ai  ■  I  Ueneral  in  the  regular  army,  arid  refer* 

riflg  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  declared,  *  To  his  individual  efforts  I  am 
bted  for  the  success  of  that  battle*" 

e  must  pass  very  rapidly  over  the  next  seventy  pages,  which  con- 

an  interesting  history  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  West,  so  far 

herman  was  connected  with  them,  from  April,  1862,  when  the  bat- 

iloh  was  fought,  to  September,  1863,  when  the  great  conceu- 

out  Chattanooga  began.     This  period   include*  the  operations 

attempt  on  Vieksburg,  the  eaptur 

isas   Post,  and   the  siege   and   fall   of  Vickaburg.     Tl 

oeral    Shennan  formally   protested   ig 
i  operations  against  Yicksburg,  is  contradicted 
an  page  121*  j  and  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charge 
i  the  statements  in  refutation,  seem  to  us  !  of  it  alto- 

-  pec i ally  when  to  them  is  added  the  emphatic  language  of 
eral  Sherman,  quoted  on  page  471  :  "It  is  said  I  protested  against 
I  never  protested  in  my  life,  —  never/* 
!  Sherman  was  ordered,  about  the  close  of  September,  to 
muoga.  On  the  25th  of  October,  at  Iuka, 
arned  that  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
the  T<  noeeaee.  This  had  been  done  at  ihe  recommendation  of  Gen  - 
end  Grant,  who,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  had  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  the  De- 
partments of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee.  Shei  man  at 
published,  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 

ions  that  were  full  of  vigor  and   wisdom.      Commanders 

and  of  posts   were  directed   t<»  assume  the  highest  military 

<1  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  the  United  States.     Trade 

left  to  those  who  had  no  connection  with  the  army.     Every 

\  soldier  WfJ  t  ik  poat  or  with  his  colors,  and  none 

to  engage  in  any  business  save  their  sworn  duty  to  the  govern- 

-sisted    the    troops    in    vindicating   tin     national 

Ttty  were  to  jbe  BMlinUid  in  turn  by  them,  hut  fctu  to  be  no 

for  i  '1  10  do  h>.    All  tl-  that 

taken,  but  must  be  account 

ic  property.     To  correspond  or  trade  with  the 

er  a  messenger  6oated  down  tl  >ee» 

ic  Shoals,  bearing   this  short    mi  ra  Grant  to 


Sherman;  "Drop  all  work  on  the  ittl  t  of  Bear  Orwriu    Pel 

command  towards    Bj 
morning  of  November  15,  Sherman  rode  into  Chattanooga,  in  adranc*  < 
his  troops.     The  state  of  afl  hen  substantially  ;l 

armies  of  Grant  and  Bragg  lay  i  ban  cmr  | 

had  been  materially  improved  by  tin*  movement  of  i* 
who,  on  (he  28th  of  Oct  >  nneaseeon  a  poaloon  I 

skilfully  and  rapidly  laid  during  the 

I     Smith,  and  took  up  a  position   upon  and  in  free  height*  ai 

the  left  bank  of  Lookout  Creek,  and   thus  gave  Dei 
our  army,  which  was  before  in  danger  of  starvation,     Thu*  ihc  mot** 
menu  had  commenced  by  an  advance  of  our  vaJ  per* 

pose;  and  it  seems  to  haV€  been  Gf&nt'l  pin  soon  as  Sew* 

man's  troops  arrived,  they  should  form  of  OUT  line1,  and  tan  tat 

right  of  the  position  held  by  (he   main   army  of  Bragg  on  MUtirc 
Ridge,  and  thus  endanger  his  communications  with  bis  depot  at  Clucks* 
mauga,  while  Thomas,  the  Jupiter  Bailor  of  the  battle  <>i 
advanced  against  and  pierced  hi  and  another  part  of  the  ewa- 

maud  demonstrated  against  his  left  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

Sherman  crossed  the  Tennessee  ah  tnooga.  and  w»carad« 

advantageous  position  neat  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  on  the  a* 
height  of  Mision  Ridge,  The  sun  rose  brightly  on  the  morning *f 
November  25,  and  Sherman  nded  the  advene**  as  U  naa 

He  fought  a  stubborn  fight  till  t  »e  of  sja> 

ketry  fire  in  front  of  Orchard  Knoll,  >  tit  and  Wftasl 

.  and  a  faint  echo  of  sound,  satisfied  J  i  homes  was  morvf 

on  the  centre*     The  attack  on  ti.  id  drawn  vast  tnaiaoi  uf  Am 

enemy  to  that  Hunk,  so  that  the  resul  was  cumpanitirtiv 

assured***     W  Dmaa*  had  svq* 

across   Mission    Ridge.      II  a,  and  the  pm 

bin  forty-eighl  thai  the  emwiay  hal 

**  abandoned  the  rafleyoi  iaugnan<) 

was  deaoending  the  Mutlu  nters  flow  to  the 

and  the  Gttt£* 

Tin-  socoont  of  r  battle  would  be  mere  taiisftv 

at  Lockout 
md   some  further  taf§  buttle     There  is 

^  resistance  to  hinu     Two  ol 
l;ill   hack  mi  i  surprised  by  an  attack  on  the  right  awl 

rear*    The  runny  make  n  t,  are  themselves  efceH 

a  flank  fire,  and  seek  hind  a  bill;  and  ten 

more  abut  till  iL*  y  commence  the  par 
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The  next  three  chapters  contain  the  story  of  Sherman's  relief  of 

Meridian   Raid,  of  the  disastrous  Red  River  t-xpedi- 

me  interesting   letter-  ft  uan  about   the   treatment  of 

1  territory,  the  treatment  of  slaves,  are!  ft 

■  .Ion  of  abandoned  plantations  ;  the  remarkable  letters  exchanged  by 

i  man  and   Grant  when  the   latter  was  made  Lieutenant-Generul ; 

an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  great  army  of  the  centre  under 

ruian  as  commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi ; 

and   interesting  sketches  <>f  the  career  of  Seholield,  MePherson,  and 

Thomas,  the  commander*  respectively  of  the  Armies  of  the  Ohio,  of  the 

Cumberland,  and  of  the  Tennessee;  and,  in  one  striking  paragraph,  a 

statement  of  the  contracted  qualities  and  acquirements  of  these  three 

accomplished  soldiers. 

On  the  I Oth  of  April,  LM4,  Shcrrmin  received  his  final  instructions 
from  the  Lieutenant-GeneraL      Hi*  command  '  of  about  one 

huntlred  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty -four 
guns*  This  was  the  force  which  was  to  become  so  famous  under  the 
name  of  **  Sherman's  army.*'  At  this  early  period,  he  made  known  to 
the  Commander-in  <  intention  and  confident  expectation  of  sub- 

g  his  numerous  army  on  the  enemy's  count  u  their  inter- 

ruption of  his  communication*  might  make  it  necessary. 

The  next  chapter  commences  the  story  of  Shermans  own  campaign, 

and  telU  us  how  his  army,  beginning  to  move  on  the  7th  of  May,  turns 

Johnston's  left,  and  Gnoses  him  to  abandon  Dalton,  then  drives  him  from 

Bfwira.  tl>  Allatoona  Pass,  and  how  Sherman  improved  the 

last  advantage  by  establishing  at  the  Pais  a  secondary  base*     By  the 

aid  of  the  excellent  maps,  we  can  follow  these  and  all  the  following 

nento  «*ep  by  H 

In  the  next  chnpter,  we  read  of  the  continuation  of  Sherman's  ad- 

litdin?  il  iona  about  Pine  and  Lo*t  Mountains  and 

>aw, —  upon  the  last  of  which   Sherman  made  two  m  I  as- 

^  prod  net  i\  1  fruits, — 

Ha,  the  passage  of  ■  .  ,  and 

the  mi  to  a  pOtWoo  in  front  of  Atlanta,  and  the  com- 

bat* which  took  place  th<iv.  These  combats  we«  brought  on  by  Gen- 
era!  Hood,  whom  tin  of  Jefferson   Davis,  or  hi*  |versonal  hostil- 

1  to  the  command  of  ihi  Confederate  Army 
of  the  WetfL     They  were  sanguinary  conflicts,  but  n.»t  attended  with 
.rain  or  lost  of  positions,  and  chiefly  memorable 
>u,  the  accomplished  mi  1  young  con 

my  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  in  thin  book  has  led  us  into  too  much  detail  in  I 
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what  fll*  Orst  half  Mid  now  we  nv 

arrive  at  the  most  inte  irt  of  the  volume 

movpiinii!  man  and  bit  army  after  the  fail  of  Atlanta  an?  taw* 

more  generally  known  than   their  moveme;  that  great  foooai 

was  gained. 

The  efforts  of  that  army  were  at  last  rewarded.     Tbn  long  and  sat- 
ious  waiting  of  the  country  cam*  lid     On   the  morning  of  lit 

H  of  September,  1864,  Stooom  with  the  Twentieth  Corpt  marrJtcd  in* 
and  took   |  n  of  Atlanta.     The  enlors  of  the  Steood  Man— In 

setts  Regiment,  torn  by  the  shot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  of  the  AnUeian, 
and  of  Gettysburg,  were  planted  in  the  Gate  C  its. 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  rest  after  tie  touting  edorv 

A  great  point  had  been  gained,  hut  much  remained  to  dot     Sbenoaa, 

•*  Nil  actum  rcputans  dam  quid  suptfruaset  agendum," 
waj  li  plans  deeply,  and  making  minute  preparation*  lor  lh« 

..iplMiment.  As  a  necessary  preliminary,  he  determined  to  Bile 
Atlanta  exclusively  a  military  post.  He  baaed  hi*  famous  «nW  for 
its  abandonment  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  book  tell*  us  bow  tie 
order  was  obeyed,  and  other  correspondence  of  do 

time,  the  striking  letter  which  Hood's  protest  elicited  from  filHiifina 

Jefferson  Davis  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  <  isvm 

of  Tennessee.  Sherman  mi  BOfl  the  man  to  be  lured  out  of  Genrgit 
by  such  a  movement*  He  despatched  Thomas  to  Nashville,  on  d* 
28th  of  September,  to  take  pergonal  command  of  the  rear,  end  vfcm 
lItM>d  began  hie  dneeteoos  march  to  the  North,  00  the  lei  of  October, 
ht-  followed   him  just  far  enough  to  be  sure  that   he  would 

phm  of  bmefeB,  'i^  then,  having  detael  troop*  to 

Taomai  to  deal  with  him,  he  changed  firot  .  and  was 

more  descending  the  Atlantic  slope.      11: 

march  were  eomplete  :  Ailiata  and  !  -troyed,  save 

ling-houses  and  churches.     On  the   12th  ruber 

last  despatch  was  sent  to  W  ;  the  army  stood  detached  l 

cut  off  from  all  communis  th  the  r^ar,  and  **  thr  onion  pointed 

■nih,"     His  great  plan,  one  of  the  most  ma  iudgmi 

fanned  hy  ■  general,  was  successfully  earn  honk  I 

iik  the  details  of  tl  -lory  of  which  we  all  know  the  pnnd 

It  leflfl  'i-  bow  the  -lost  army**  marched  Uo  the 
ivalry  and  ikh  \y  on  all 

that  the  main  army  marched  as  unseen  of  them  us  a  god  of  Gmrt 
wrapped  in  mist,  til)  I  lvannah,  and  ofltn  I  it  as  * 

Unas  gift  to  the  nation;  and  how,  meao  while,  Thomas  frll  bat*, 
titrating  his  troop*,  and  hy  hi  it,  Sehnfidd,  i 
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tog  a  bloody  oh*ck  on  thfl  enemy  at  Franklin,  then  how  he  stood  at  bay 
nt  Nashville,  while  the  country  watched  with  almost  breathless  inter- 
eat,  in  fear  lest  he  should  In:  crushed  in  hi*  lines,  till,  on  a  morning  dark 
with  '  sued  from  them,  more  grandly  than  Wellington  from  the 

lines  of  Torres  Vedraa  againsr  Mii-un.  and  feU  on  Hood,  and  so  dealt 
with  him  and  his  invading  army  that  it  ceased  to  exist,  save  as  ■ 

half  armed  and  barefooted  men,  and  as  an  organ* 
Lppe&red  from  history. 
There  are  some   Ultemtmg  episodes  in  the  history  of  tin 

The  most  BO,  to  our  thinking,  is  Corse's  del  Allatoona. 

omcthing  most  impressive  and  affecting  in  the  thought  oi 
great  captain,  watching  from  the  heights  of  Kenesaw  the  smoke  that 
told  of  tli"  '.•■aguered  lieutenant,  eighteen  miles  I 

and  waving  to  him  with  the  little  signal  flags  the  few  and  simple,  but 
Mifli<  encouragement  and  exhortation, 

the  book  -,  the  events  with  which  it  deals  are  those  with 

which  we  are  the   long-deferred 

punishment  wh  -t  fell  upon  South  Carolina;  the  masterly  move- 

ment-  in  ftrolina,  with   the    capture  of  Fort  Fi-her  and  Wil- 

mington, itih-  of  Hentonville  ;  the  surrender  of  the  army  of 

Johnston,  the  march  to  Washington,  and  the  Grand  Review.  The  book 
asserts  that  it  was  owing  n>  Sherman  that  the  army  moved  northward 
by  land,  man,  he  was  met  by  instructions  from  Grant  to  era- 

bark  his  army,  and  hasten  to  the  James  River  by  water.     Upon  his 
that  it  was  better  oo  every  account,  easier  and 
er  and  healthier  for  him.  and  far  more  damaging  to  the  enemy,  to 
go  by  land  than  by  waterf  he  was  permitted  to  do  so,  and  the  d» 

iu     His  army  set  its  foot  heavily  upon  the  hau| 
in  tb  and  the  pillar  of  smoke  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 

night  I  lis  devastating  march  through  Booth  Carolina, 

The  last  hundred  page*  of  the  book  are  taken  up  to  a  great  extent 
by   an   accoun  ith    Johnston,  by  the   correspondence 

that  went  on   dm  nee,  an  aocoonl  of  the  "Rejected  A 

inent,**  an  iroi  discussion  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  hy 

thoae  in  high  jtaitieular) J  M  1 1  dleck,  and 

at  and  about  that  time.    Thi  on  is  ooodt 

with  candor,  niaulin*    -,  and  1  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 

book.     It  is  plain  '  ™  have  studied  to  exhibit  the  acts  of 

mi  d,  and  bj  the  light  of  the  ex- 
•  am  fiances.    All  through  the  t*»ok,  he  is  allowed  to  speak  for 

are  very  freely  q noted. 
i  partisan* 
Lien  in  the  interest  of  truth. 


t»  Ward**  Ti>> 


In  the  Inst  fifr. 
nujih  of  which  is  interesting  and 

mail  are  there  published*  of  which  lh<*   rn-  rthy  atv  thnt 

he  wrote  upon  the  subj 
bis  lines,  and  adhering  to  that  sentence  as  a  nere*snry  one,  thoast  Mi* 
Lincoln  inclined  to  think  otherwise ;  upon  the  method   (o  br  1 
hecking  the  circulation  in    Us   :» 

papers ;  his  amusing  letter  to  the  Rebel  cumptaimnrf 

tlic  lOM  of  his  horse  ;  the  letter  full  of  cordiality  and  atTreUiwttl*  e«> 
tide nc<%  yet  of  a  wise  rnaivs  doubts,  w  ernl  ] 

00  receiving  the  friendly  letter  in  whi  d   hiiu  thai  b» 

had    ace.  pied    the  appointment  of  Chief  of  tl  nt-n't  Bens; 

mid  the  touching  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  commanding  oftasr  d 
the  battalion  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  to  thank  him  and  them  I 
befcftviof  to  his  child,  whom  they  had  made  mi  honorary  -orgeani  at  b, 
years  of  ftgt,  and  whose  remains  they  bid  grare, 

information  is  also  given  in  this  part  of  tho  book  n  'an'* 

preeiation  of  the  value  of  railways  in  war*  and  of  the  manner 
he  hticeei  ded  in  io  marvellously  developii  aa  to  b* 

treatment  of  the  question  of  furnishing  rations  to  the  poor  ritimaf' 
the  districts  he  entered,  while  his  army  were  in  want  of  provision*  mi 
forage  ;  as  to  kk  views  of  <l>  State*  io  seal- 

ing to  till  their  quotas  b-  nks  in  the  South  Co  do  the  «*i 

shirking  Northern  whites,  &c     There  are  also  to  be  found  mat 
oost  interesting  speech*  nan,  full  of  information  sad 

fuD  of  his  striking  peculiarii 

The  book  contain  -of  eight  of  the  most  pmcnioeu 

era  of  "'Sherman's  army/'  inciudi 

We  would  gladly  say  more,  e*|>e^ially  ah  san'a  »inguUr  msc* 

nanimity,  as  shown  on  several  imp  it  want  of  *paer  to- 

bids ;  and  we  !  h  has  been  j  one  «b 

.bout  the  late  war  and  its  heroes,  that  Una  is  on*  of 

the  moat  saiisfaetoi  iboilt  it  that  he  can  i 


$.—  Artemw     Ward;    kin    Travels.  —  V  xn    L    AficrtiantOH*  ,  —  Pin 
11     Among  the  Mormota.     With  Comic  Illuutratiom  by  Mlllo 
l  York;  Cartoon,  PublL.her.     1  do.     pp. 


■ 


popukritj,  having  e 

and  now   promise*  to  bcoooui  a*  grru 

he  the  subtile  causes  which  of  hu<  *gfct 
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*o  in  books  into  repute  on   the  other  aide  of  the  water, 

*  asy  to  account  for  the  favor  with  which 

in  the  first  place  he  is  a  genuine  humor: 

the  second,  he  is  a  genuine  buffoon.     Had  he  been  a  wit,  nine  tenth* 

might    n<  known    hirn.       Hut   be    has 

the  unformed  jest  of  the  hour  and  vivifying  it, 

shaped  and  perfect.      When  we  were  all  laughing  at  the 

on   Davis,   Artemus   Ward   wrote  a   letter    in 

the  ex-President**!  sex*  speaking  "of  him  as  a 

otherwise,*1  and  guessing  that  **he  ieeU  10  blBaelf." 

Ttue  love  of  the  Union    ;it    tlie  South  he   succeeded  in  hitting  off  in  the 

flame  letter  by  introducing  a  Southerner,  who  telle  aim  thai  there  had 

a  tremendous  Union  feeling  in   Kichmond  from  the  tirst,  but  that 

•^habitants  had  been  kept  down  by  a  reign  o!  ;<rroi\  and  WOO 

ion  whether  he  has  a  daguerrotype  of  Wendell  Phillips 
about  him,  and  whether  lie  can  lend  him  four  dollars  "till  we  air  once 
more  a  happy  and  united  people/'     He  owe  represented  himself  a* 
■h  at  a  war-meeting,  in  which  he  ^aid  that  Dot  only  had 
■>*  itself,  but  had  brought  ail  its  relations;  that  Washing- 
ton would  be  safe  if  the  Federal  army  succeeded  in  taking  iu     A 
*•  I  return  to  the  Atlantic  States  after  a  absence  of  ten  mouths;  and 
what  State  do  1  find  the  country  in?     Why  I  don't  know  what  Stale 
in.     Suffice  u  to  say,  that  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  State  of  New 
instance*  are  sutlicieut  illustrations  of  the  tone  and 
Minus   Ward's   humor;    a  humor  of  low  purpose,  indeed, 
for  his  satire  ia  not  directed  against  the  idols  which  society  sets  up  and 
,  but  simply  uses  as  its  butt  the  laughing-stock  that  soci- 
ety already  ridicules.      Thm  a   distinction   is  continually  presenting 
itaelt  humor  and  its  object;  the  OQfl   original,  racy,  and 

strong,  the  other  borrowed,  and  sometimes  unpleasantly  coarse. 

But  totnethh'  than  this  if  reqmn  count  i  >r  Artemus 

Ward's  popularity,  and    this  something  is  buffoonery,  that  appeal  to 

the  Io?e  of  the   absurd,  thotje  espm  and  tumbles  and  contortions  of 

hodji   which   from  the  days  of  court  jesters  to  tho-e  of  the 

vn  have-  drawn  admiring  crowds.     Anemua  Ward  ha*  played 

the  pan  of  the  literary  down  with  such  ■Woeoat,  that  what  he  U  now 

e  quaint  oddity  of  hb  Jests,  but  iti 

of  impudent  famili  [»eak- 

of  distinguished  perfooe,  the  twisting  of  his  words,  and  the  non- 

•cn»lcal  form  of  1*U  sentences.     This  has  tickled  the  fanny  of  such  as 

are  content  to   U  I  phrases,  bur- 

laaqur  -md  silly  hnpeftaienotb     The  great  la  t  of  the  genuine 
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makes 
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buffoon  ia  thfl 

iitrr;  if  he  baa  an  end  in  view, be  loses  his 
buffoon,  as  buffoon,  is  always  shallow.     Humor  would  have  yon  Uaga 
with,  buffoonery  at,  itself.     The  buffoon's  win  pain- 

fully noticeable  in  Arteraus  Ward,  natural   love   of 

ery,   lltttl,  and,  VTOTSe,  to  that  tu  i  our  society,  which, 

ever  natural  as  the  oppi  m   unnattn . 

treme, —  i  levity  ihat  pastes   hills  un  monuments,  inn 
scenery  an  advertising  agent   for  quack  i  ,  —  ArtemuB  Waal 

has  pandered. 

To  grin  through  a  literary  bqpe-ootl  id  «pciUm 

fee  be  a  negro  minstrel  among  authors —  with  -nth  a  station  be 
content  for  a  long  time ;  I  mi  at 

creditable    reputation,  ha  attempted  to  get  it  by  abandoning  cap  4i*J 
belli,  and  be  now  app  in  t!ie  hist  part  of  the* 

**  Travels,"  no  longer  as  Arteotn  Ward,  the  showman,  hut  is  hi*  u«s 
character  as  the  humorist,  Mr.  Brown*-.  u  of  bmam 

and  buffoonery  which  we  might  have  supposed    neideulally 
and  separable,  he  now  ;  be  mini:  a*»n.     The 

was  praiseworthy;  but  when  he  gave  up  the  with  which  lit 

humor  had  been  clothed,  it  died   of  the  exposure.      With   A  ma— 
1    laughter  was   too  often   the  end,   not   the  i   Jtfr. 

Browne,  in  his  commendable  but  fatal  sJ  n   comedy,  tea 

only  end  which  it  seems  possible  he  can  promise  either  to  hit 
or  himself  is  that  of  his  book. 

In  presenting  him.M  If  as  the  author  of  a  book  Mr,  Browne. 
led  his  powers  to  a  hard  teat)  iov  the  articles  of  win 
i"  made  up  are  in  their  Dalttl  moral,  and  hrlong  properly  to  tbt 

weekly  papers  in  which  they  tir*i  d.     The  genius  of  swell 

ers  as  Artemus   Ward,   Petroleum  \  Jotk 

Billings,  and  Franer-  1 1  the  ft  ring 

pages  of  the  comic  journal*     We  bat  at  some  day  ell  ihew 

—  Nasby,  with  his  rich  vein  of  political  Mitre,  which  so  dclighttt 
Lincoln  that  he  said   he  had  offered  to  «  icea  with  htm 

pheutf   (.".  Kerr,  liberal  in  p  a  capital  writer ef 

burlesque;  Harle,  a  parodist  ut  EkitM  that  lie  Mttnu  a  mirror 

v  look  and  be  warned  ;  ami  Joah*  Billing,  wis 
his  wise  saws  and  instances  —  will,  instead  of  Jetting  their 

humor  ooze  out  of  the  soil  at  unexpected  times  and  plan ■„  tend  k 
fountain- 


land. 


great  I 


It  is  common,  however,  to  *ay  that  eon  ileal* 


tew,] 
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among  us.  and  u  Vanity   Fair"  and  liueed  as 

proof*  of  the  failure.     These,  it  h  true,  ar  il   th«*ir  death  doe« 

not  convince  us  that  similar  attempts  are  always  to  be  attended  with 
That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  light  reading  of  this 
m v  one  may  be  assured  by  looking  at  the  "  Niek-Nax n  or  **  Yan- 
:  or,  without  going  #o  farT  by  recollecting  the  column  in 
part  or  entirely  devoted  to  humor  in   many   of  our  morning  papers, 
they  are  in  general  serious,  have  a  love  of  humor  that 
balances  their  gravity,  and  the  weighty  editorials  which  might  be  by 
heavy   be  digestion  at  breakfast- time  are  relieved  and 
more  wholesome  by  Ifuln  flfalpi  of  ■   Httkff  flavor.      W< 
40  far  for  an  illustration;    our  own  Boston   Daily  Advertiser  — 
n  bulwark  of  ■  against  needle -5  ami  unauthorized  innovation, 

withstand  temptatkww   to   levity   and  trilling  —  has 
■tandi  that,  though  not  yet  professedly  1  fiomfe 
ntrodueed  f  general  paragraphs  of  a  nature  light 

humorous  enough  to  m;ike  the  old  imai  turn  in  their  very  files 
for  amazement.      F.u    and   wide,  daily,  weekly,  ami    monthly  publica- 
tion- a  the  pre**  to  hoe  IM  With  at  least  one  feature  smiling- 
It  i*  not,  then.  from  a  lack  of  a  propel  humor  in  the  country 
tin   papers  have  failed.     The  success  of  their  contemporaries 
bars                                    and  indeed  the  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  that 
t  every  turn  in  private  life  prove  the  presence  of  an  amount 
which  need  only  be  oonoODtnited  and  refined  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
What,   then,    i*    (he   difference   between    the   two  classes  of  papers 
repn                 D   the  WW  aide  by  "  Vanity  Fair n  and  **  Mrs.  Grundy  ** 
as  failures,  on  the  other  by  the  "Niek-Nax"  as  a  success?     In  the 
Xax  "  and  its  like  are  written  for  a  much  larger 
number  of  reader-,  —  that  uncounted  host  which  reads  for  its  romance 
*Tb               r"   and   "The    Pirate   of  the   Gulf/*     Common  schools 
make  us  a  nation  of  readers.     But  common  schools  can,  alas !  do  lit- 
.  inculcate  tastS  or  discrimination  m  the  choice  of  reading.     The 
mas5                   >tnmunity  has  a  coarse  digestion.     It  likes  strong  eon  - 
nts,  and  consequently  swallow?  the  Dime  Novels.     It  likes  horse- 
laughs and  consequently  h                  .Nhx"  amusing.     Il  is  satisfied 
with   ill-drawn 

lake  of  the  b  are  clearly  paraeptible  ;  as,  for  instance, 

in  a  recent  po  Q  this  paper  representing  the  egg  of 

which  ifi  unfledged  chicken  labelled 

•♦  Huropty  Ihimpty  sat  on  A  wall  ; 
Uumpty  Dumpty  hud  a  great  fall; 
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Not  all  of  Dean's  horses,  nor  all  of  Wood's  1 
Could  set  Ilumpty  Dunipty  up  again,** 

The  drawing  is  very  poor,  but  the  humor  is  certainly  exoeltanL  Be 
there  is  a  class  in  America  that  has  a  to  tbod  than  th*. 

that  is  fond  of  Sydney    Smith,   Hood,  and  Thackeray;    that 
coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  sensation  ;  —  a  claw  not  no  large  a*  tha  < 
but  large  enough  to  support  a  good  oH  r.    Thn  two  ] 

tioned  bet  b  tVQ  always  adduced  to  prove  tliat  similar  i 

must  tail,  were  intended  for  this  class.     It  is  clear  that,  if  ih 
is  not  strictly  carried  out,  such  il  u*d  th"  pst*?. 

I" N <>rning  vulgar,  will  be  taken  by  subscribers  who  do  not  objtrt  is 
vulgarity,  or,  beoomtng  Btnrpid,  will  not  be  taken  at  alL 

*  Vanity  Fair  **  promised  at   the  outset  well,  although  it  lad  i*v 
Mrious  difllculi  path.     It  was  what  is  i  «i4 

used  the  stale  jests  about  the  negroes  and  pbilanthmpy ; 
on  which  it  needed  to  rely  was  in  the  main  n< 
end,  and  opposed  to  its  politics,     Besi<  if  was  a  copy  of  Panel; 

then*  were  the  same  central  cart. m.h-,  the  satirical  picture*  of  j 
on  ju^t  the   same  pages,  and  the  pun*  and  conundrum*  in  the  i 
corner.     Such  copying  suggested  comparison  .  <t>jrh  thi«  | 

wa*  called  til**  Punch  of  America,  it  seem  f  tho*4* 

stall  of  greatness  that  are  always  su«  ruret 

quite  so  good,  the  jokes  had  an  unlucky  air  of  second-hand 
and  in  fact  it  was  too  true  that  it  was  an  American  Punch. 
very  itnusing  letters  appeared  in  u  Vanity  Pair,"  some  from  Arsenal 
Ward,  some  from  that  capital  master  of  burlesque,  McAnro*  ;  hot  tV 
•sHon  made  it  too  refined  to  rival    "Ni  and  not    witty  «r 

humorous  enough  to  make  a  place  for  iNelf.  It  flouri»hM,  or  spussfil 
toy  fee  a  time,  then  faded  with  the  political  party  to  which  it  wa%  •** 
dressed,  and  both  went  simultaneously  to  a  c<  nb.     The  <&* 

ticulttes  of  the  case  were,  no  doubt,  aggravated  by  the  high  cost  of 
publication  during  the  war. 

u  Mrs*  Grundy,"  our  friend  of  last  sum  i  made  her  m\t\mm 

a  nee.     Her  name  was  against  her ;  for  a  paper  that  aims  at  a  Gissstt 
of  society  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  succeed  in  this  country. 
But  her  appearance   almost  made  Dj  mistake  of  her  chn* 

tuning.     No  title-page  mi  good  was  ever  drawn  for  such  m  parpois, 
and  we  could  forgive  the  didactic  look  of  the  "Weekly   Lectern* 
he  sake  •  rawing  of  the  lecturer  herself  and  W? 

audience, — an  audience  which  Mr.  Nasi  gave,  not  in  caricature,  but 
in  Itkene**.     But  the  w  1  -th  of  the  meal  was  in  thfc  soap;  the 

rest  of  tbc  dishc*,  from  the  n  1  artoon  down  to  tlw  sarfrrsssfi  ef 
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rj  ■    u  Mrs.  Grundy,"  mi  vrafl  far  below  her  prede- 

ir  in   drawing  and   humor;    and   she   gave  us,   unfortunately,  far 
than  her  title-page  promised.     Her  pictures  were  poor,  and  the 
entire  they  illustrated  poorer;  her  political  tone   WW  that  of  a  gossip, 
and   he?  I  re  insufferable.      Alter  :i  -hurt  and  oeiMDffSCJ  life  of 

a  dozen  numbers,  her  prattle  waa  bushed,  and  she  dosed  her  watchful 
eye**     SI  id  made  the  mistake  of  not  taking  *  distinct  stand 

within  the  reach  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  reading  classes  of 

The  minor  causes,  then,  winch  sapped  these  attempts  were  many.  — 
bod  drawing,  had  politic*,  tra>hiitcss,  a  servile  imitation  of  something 
belter  abroad;  hut  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  the  great  underlying  trouble, 
was  that  tie  v  were  not  true  to  themselves,  that  fhey  made  a  preten- 
appeaJ    I  who  would   have  been  very  willing  to  give 

acourageruem  nucleus  for  a  humor  refined,  but  still  vigorous, 

yel  who  refused  to  believe  the  watery  stuff  offered  to  them  was  the 
wine  that  had  been  pranked  ;  while  those  not  chary  of  the  kind,  pro- 
vided 1 1  in  it,  tailed  to  find  any  stimulant  in  such  de- 
and  turned  again  in  despair  to  **  Niek-Nax."  Learning  wis- 
dom from  the  fate  of  those  that  have  gone  I  relay 
Press,"  recently  ?e\ive«l  in  New  York,  seems  likely  to  succeed,  and 
be  credit  of  desiring  to  appeal  to  a  love  of  humor  rati 

01  buffoonery  ;  but   the   **  Press/*    with  all  its  merits,  has  too  often 
a  lone  of  Bohemian  provinciality,  and  does  not  ■ddfl  with 

sufficient  confidence  to  that  class  which  has  never  yet,  tor  the  reasons 
we  have  mentioned,  found  a  paper  which  it  eared  feO  support. 

If  1  tilth  sufficient   capital  will  undertake  the  publi- 

caliot  inerican  humorous  paper  design*  idea- 

tion and  refineuun  ucd*  at  what--  to  be  true  to  their 

eode:<  will  in  the  end  succeed*     They  must  not  aim  ate 

ing  anything  .  >uld    take  a  new  form,  and  not  seek  eompari- 

ing,  are  almost  of  necessity  un- 
intended ■arensmsj  lei  them  have  pictures,  if 

though  they  are  not  necessary  in  any  great  number,  and  one  good  car* 
n  ordinary  pictorial  Kgulbti      Let  them  use  politics 
as  much  a*  pes  I  chord  of  harmony  that  run*  through 

the  country ;  a  touch  upon  it  i-  felt  from  one  end  to  thf 
preter  e  with  us  what  society  U  with  older  n 

tries,  for  our  larjrc*i  city  is  not,  like  London  or  Paris,  a  social  and  1 
ary  t  -eek  to  erabod  and  humor  of  all 

part*  uirryt  not  only  of* the  one  city  where  their  paper  i*  pub- 

lished i  let  ind  to  d»  gMt_*.    her  Jack  Downiuga,  and 
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New  York  her  Orpheus  C  Kern,  for  the  common  benefit  of  sH  Lot 
them  form  a  nucleus  which  will  draw  to  itself  all  the  waggery  and  wit 
of  America.  Let  them  wait  patiently,  and  remember  that  even  ] 
for  a  long  time  was  unprofitable. 


9.  —  An  Address  on  the  Limits  of  JBducation.  Bead  before  dm  Mm» 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  November  16,  1866.  By  Jacos 
Bigklow,  M.D.  Boston:  £.  P.  Button  &  Go.  1865.  6* 
pp.  28. 

This  Address,  printed,  as  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  infbrma  us,  fer 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  dssni 
attention,  not  merely  from  the  well-known  name  of  the  author,  who,  si 
he  tells  us,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  word  u  technology  n  into  use  m 
English  literature,  but,  moreover,  as  an  indication  of  the  general  views 
and  spirit  of  those  who  direct  this  new  and  hopeful  enterprise  at  JM 
outset  It  is  in  some  sort  an  official  programme  or  platform,  to  whist 
all  interested  may  look  to  see  in  which  direction  this  fresh  and  powerM 
influence  in  the  community  is  likely  to  be  thrown.  The  first  thing  ttsi 
strikes  us  in  it  is,  that  what  Dr.  Bigelow  means  by  Education  is  not 
education  at  all,  but  elementary  instruction.  The  title  itself  mm* 
cates  this.  If  by  education  we  mean  mental  development,  there  csa 
be  no  reason  for  limiting  it,  any  more  than  for  limiting  bodily  strength 
or  health ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  limits  to  what  it  is  possible  to  confer  or 
to  obtain,  but  there  ought  to  be  none  to  what  is  attempted.  But  if  we 
mean  instruction,  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there  may  easily  be  too 
much  of  this ;  and  here  a  voluntary  limitation  may  be  useful,  just  ss  h 
the  case  of  other  kinds  of  acquisition.  A  man  might  load  himself  ws4 
gold  enough  to  crush  him,  and  he  may  load  his  brain  with  informatioa 
no  matter  how  valuable  in  itself,  until  all  power  of  useful  workisf 
is  paralyzed.  He  cannot  have  too  much  education,  any  more  thaa  be 
can  be  too  strong  or  too  well ;  but  he  may  burden  his  memory  with 
more  facts  than  he  can  dispose  of,  — just  as  he  may  eat  more  than  if 
good  for  him.  The  same  confusion  of  things  different  and  often  op- 
posed to  each  other  appears  in  the  illustrations  which  Dr.  Bigelo* 
draws  from  the  physical  world.  It  is  a  law,  he  say.*,  which  obtain*  k 
regard  to  the  mind  and  its  acquirements,  as  well  as  in  matter,  tsst 
strength  for  the  most  part  decreases  as  bulk  increases  ;  a  column  csa* 
not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  size  without  crushing  itself  by  its  oaf 
weight ;  and  in  like  manner  "  human  intellect,  though  varying  in  ca- 
pacity in  different  individuals,  has  its  limits  in  all  plans  of  enlargeasst 
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by  acquisition."     Evidently  it  is  not  the  mind  or  its  enlargement  Httl 
is  he  ,  but  something  outside  and  preliminary-     Nobody 

>ves  that  the  mind  can  be  too  much  enlarged,  or  that  it  is  ever  in 
•  akened  by  inoreaaed  breadth  of  rfaw  or  depth  of 
insight.     The  danger,   where  any   exists,   is  that    the   mind    may  be 
prevented  by  the  rnii>s  of  material  from  making  the  material  its  own, 
from  making   it  into  ideas,  —  may  receiv  ively  and  retain  it 

undigested, —  not   to   the   enlargement,  but   to  the  contraction  of  its 

This  confusion  pervades  and  vitiates  the  whole  argument.  Through- 
out it  is  assumed  that  education  means  tie-  imparting  of  information 
useful  for  some  purpose  other  than  education.  The  training  of  the 
mind,  as  of  itself  a  worthy  and  sufficient  object,  as  something  need- 
ful, and  above  all  things  needful  to  all  mankind,  is  wholly  over- 
looked. A  liberal  education,  that  is,  a  training  having  no  purpose  but 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  man  himself,  i-  Heated  as  a  luxury 
and  py  well  for  those  who  fancy  it,  can  afford  if,  and 

have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  something  ftfide   from   the  serious   busi- 
ness of  life.     The  test  of  success  it  is  a-snmed  everywhere,  is  wl 
call* ■>'■  kg  on  in  the  world,** — the  procuring  of  bread,  by  labor 

end  or  hand?,  and  securing  a  good  place  in  the  Struggle  for  di- 
and  influence.     These  things  are  important,  and,  above  all,  very 
important ;   but  their  obviousness  makes  them  sure  of  being 
cared  for,  and  there  is  no  need  to  exhort  men  about  them.    Rather 
th*»  part  of  those  whose  position  ratafee  them  ft  little  above  th« 
and  enables  them  to  see  somewhat  more  clearly  what  is  true  as  well  as 
what  is  obvious,  to  do  what  they  can  on  occasions  to  remind  their  fel- 
lows that  these  things  are  after  all  only  means,  not  the  end,  that  they 
nre  only  to  the  real  and  tndy  practical  purpose  of  life. 

It  has  been  brought  a*  a  reproach  against  the  English  sebene 
by  Dr.  Btgelow's  colleague,  Professor  Atkinson,  th 
use  Is  as  a  mad  to  lucrative  sinecures.     But  why  should  this  be  a  re> 
pron  in  the  world  at  the  present  day,*    Dr. 

fligvilow  says,  "  it  1-  not  an  academic  education,  howev*  >i  le  in 

may  shape  it  may  be,  that  gives  a  man  access  to  the  confidence  nnd 
general  h  w-men,  <»r  to  the  influential  i*>sts  of  society.1'    If 

Lett  of  vali  market-price,  that  is  good  wl 

we  most  meet  the  demand  of  the  market,  whatever  that  may  happ< 
w  Ic  tw   the  duty  *  ual    institutions  to  adapt  them- 

|o  the  wants  of  the  place   and  time  in  which   they  BXlftL"  — u  Edu- 
to  be  useful  must,  a*  far  as  possible,  be  made  simple,  limited, 

I  lupted   to  his  character  and 
11. 
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want-,  and  brought  home  to  his  particular  case  by  tubdivisiem  and 
selection"  —  "Subdivision  and  selection  afford  the  principal  avrnao 
through  which  men  arrive  at  success  in  the  humbler  as  well  h.h  iu  (iit 
more  conspicuous  walks  of  life/*  Laplace  would  have  been  no  better 
mathematician,  nor  Faraday  a  better  chemist,  had  they  known  « 
On  the  contrary,  "the  pursuit  of  classical  literature  would  have  ib- 
Btracted  just  so  much  time  from  more  pertinent  and  profitable  roreJti- 
gation.  At  this  day  nobody  believes  that  Watt  would  have  made  a 
better  steam-engine,  or  Stephenson  a  better  locomotive,  if  tliry  bad 
been  taught  philosophy  by  Plato  himself."     All  n  ioubt  true, 

and  might  have  great  weight  as  a  governing  motive  in  eduauiua 
were  the  end  of  education  to  make  steam-engines  and  locomotives  Bin 
in  that  case  we  should  have  to  go  further,  and  say  not  merely  that 
education,  but  that  all  formal  instruction  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Plato  could  not  teach  Watt  to  make  a  steam-engine  ;  but  neither  could 
Peter  the  Great  or  Napoleon  ;  neither  did  nor  could  anybody  or  ant 
academy  teach  him.  Such  men  find  their  way  without  guidance,  and 
make  their  principles  and  their  apparatus  mostly  for  tb< 
"avenues  to  success"  in  these  cases  are  not  so  much  any  cum 
contrived  method,  any  subdivision  or  selection  alent,  per 

severance,  and  indomitable  will."  It  is  these,  as  Dr.  Bigelow  more 
truly  says  in  another  place,  that  usually  lead  to  the  high  places  of 
the  world. 

Napoleon  was  no  classical  scholar;  and  u  Peter  the  Great,  when  be 
issued  from   his  lair  at  Moscow  to  study  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe,  did  not  repair  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxfoni* 
—  nor,  we  may  remark,  to  any  Technological  Institute,  — 
tered  as  a  working  mechanic  in  the  shipyards  of  Saardam  and  Depi 
lord."     Naturally  ;  for  his  object,  we  imagine,  was  not  so  much  to  stmi; 
the  civilization   of  Western   Europe — of  which   Peter  never   to  bV 
acquired  much — as  to  learn  how  ships  were  built.      It  b   indeed 
strange  compliment  to  his  cloth,  for  an  academic  oi 
the  name  of  Education,  to  point  out  the  comparative 
demic  training,  —  to  call  attention  to  the  fatal  omnipotence  of  circum- 
stances, of  the  accidents  of  birth  and  position,  and  the  proportiotiitt 

ince  of  all  that  education  can  give.     "  Antiq  *n 

"has  produced  many  great  men.    Modern  times  have  prod 
great  men,  and  more  of  them."     But  in  what  does  this  more  abun 
greatness  consist?     Is  it  a  wider  culture,  a  greater  i 
partiality  of  thought,  anew  conception  of  social  duty,  a  stu 
justice,  fortitude,  humanity,  that  is  meant  ?     N  rov 

of  apparatus.     <*  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon  were  ten  year*  in  r 
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>f  Troy.     riysscs   Grant,  with  his  1  would  have  taken 

it   in  ten   minutes.      Artists,  historians,  and  poet<  depict  even  now  the 

Kiorablc  battle-  aoder  and  Caesar.     But  half  a  dozen 

Id  have  scattered  r  nian  phalanx,  and  the  Roman  Empire 

have  stood  many  days  after  a  modern  war-steamer  should 
have  found  its  way  up  the  Tiber;**  It  is  not  in  the  men,  therefore,  hut 
in  thi  Rod  shell*  that  the  greatness  is  to  be  sought;  it  i- 

that  torni  the  real  theme  of  history  and  art.     When  the 
poet  speaks  of  th  "  of  Alexander   or   Caesar,  it  is  not  the 

miUt&ry  brain,  the  steadfast  will  of  the  man, 

that  |  but  the  actual  brass  and  iron*     It  is  what  the  age,  the 

time,  furnishes,  and  not  what  the  man  himself  brings 
him,  that  constitutes  his  superiority,     But  to  each  its  due.     Whifl 
beloi  ruble  from  the  Bge,  —  adds  nothing  to  the 

man  and  takes  nothing  from  him.     t  int  at  the  siege  of  Troy 

ive    had   no  siege-train;    having  the  sei  go- train    implies   the 
rarth  works  and  batteries  in  front  of  him.     Real  and  absolute  superi- 
ority of  purpose ;  the  means  by  which  the  purpose  is 
izrd  are  always  relative,  and  to  be  judged  only  in  connection  with 
■oid  e  ire  urn  stances.     We  believe  that  the  world  is  better,  that 
ide  real  progress,  since  the  time  of  Homer  or  of  Socrates. 
it  doei  D€t  prove  this  to  say,  as  we  hear  it  said,  that  every  block- 
no  w-a-days  knows  more  than  Socrates  knew.     This  is,  in  one 
*eti*e.  true  enough ;  but  the  blockhead  still  remains  a  blockhead,  and 
is  distant  from  Socrates.     It  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
be  use  that  is  made  of  it,  that  marks  the  degree  of  civil- 


'oetry,  art,  and    fiction,**   says   Dr-   Bigelow,   *  have  sought  for 

*ul  and  sublime  in  creations  which  are  imaginary  and  often 

liut    in   the   present   age   fact   has   overtaken  fancy   and 

d  beyond  it.      We   have  no  need  to  create  new  miracles,  nor 

for  wonder  is  more  than  satiated  with 

1  objects  it  and  amazement  confront  us  in  the  walks 

of  daily  litr,"  —  just  as  always  and  everywhere.     Here,  as  it  seems  to 

itn.  si  j    is  implied;  —  first,  in  the  notion  that  the  cooCra- 

Q  the  matter  of  icfa   poetry  inrolvta,  ji  contradict 

in  that  this  contradiction,  whereon 
ids  the    "delight    :  ■■uient  "   which  s  »  less 

Dr.    Bigelow  puts  it,  that  fact  has 
J  i  would  be  a  dreary  i 
Bui  what   poets  and  rattd  are 

for  it  barmi  of  rapid  motinn,  but  the  swift 
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accomplishment  of  purpose;  and  it  is  this,  and  only  thla,  thai 
the  poetry  which  Dr.  Bigelow  Tory  justly  points  out  ia  the 
train  and  the  steamship.  In  order  to  produce  this  thrill, 
motion  must  he  not  only  swift,  but  *wifkry — 
standard  of  fast  and  stand  ideally  opposed  to  it. 
thoroughly  solve  the  contradiction,  we  are  no  longer  mowed;  At  patty 
is  gone.  The  railroad  and  the  telegraph  will  seem  to  our  graainmsi 
prosaic  as  stage-coaches  and  chaises  seem  to  us.  And,  in  the  anfl 
place,  there  must  be  a  purpose  to  the  motion.  It  ia  "  in viaiMe  tboejfcft 
riding  on  these  wires,  and  mind  answering  to  mind  over  a  thoamai 
miles  of  distance,"  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime.  The  bandy  sai 
sublimity  do  not  begin  at  a  certain  rate  of  speed.  It  ia  not  Us  asrtf 
minutes  that  makes  the  poetry  of  Ariel, — as  far  as  that  goes,  hens 
meteorological  phenomenon,  a  breese  more  or  less  rapid, — bat  ffrit 
obedience  to  the  wise  magician.  If  ."the  Hght-oatapeeding  talegnsa 
bears  nothing  on  its  beam,"  it  matters  little  at  how  many  auks  As 
hour.  The  charm  lies  in  the  victory  of  mind  orer  matter.  Bat  how  cm 
there  be  victory  where  there  is  no  strife?  It  is  the  domination  of  As 
material,  present,  local,  temporary,  by  a  purpose  more  extensive,— 
ideal,  but  not  therefore  less  real,  only  more  central  and  uniform!,— 
that  makes  the  end  of  all  true  education.  It  is  to  give  the  man  psaa 
sense  of  proportion,  sanity  of  view,—  to  preserve  him  from  persssri 
bias  and  from  the  superstitions  incident  to  a  daily  immersion  ia  nil* 
—  not  to  remove  him  from  practical  life,  but  to  place  him  epos  s 
standing-ground  whence  he  can  see  it  and  bis  relations  to  it  man 
truly. 

Dr.  Bigelow  refuses  to  see  in  education  anything  more  than  Mfc 
threshold  of  accessible  knowledge,"  that  is,  the  entrance  to  the  mess* 
of  living,  and  not  to  living  itself.  He  deals,  therefore,  very  aummsriy 
with  the  claims  of  classical  or  literary  education.  lie  ignores  ever* 
thing  in  it  except  what  belongs  to  elementary  instruction.  It  if  a 
him  words  only,  —  an  affluent  and  euphonious  expression  of  the  ur* 
limited  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  "  The  ancient  Greeks  knew  fcsi 
little,  though  they  knew  how  to  express  that  little  well.  The  modnv 
know  a  great  deal  more,  and  know  how  to  express  it  intelligibly. .... 
Truths  and  things  have  grown  faster  than  words.  Modern  cuslss* 
arts,  and  sciences  can  be  expressed  in  French  or  German,  bai  a* 
in  Greek  and  Latin."  But  a  classical  scholar  would  probably  ids* 
to  accept  this  as  a  fair  account  of  his  studies.  It  is  not  as  a  dfficsfc 
accomplishment,  or  as  a  matter  of  antiquarianism  and  costume,  or  eiw 
of  polish,  that  he  values  ancient  literature,  but  for  the  delight  aadsl 
vantage  that  come  from  the  enlargement  of  our  conceptions  of 
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■J.turc   foore  symmetrical  aud 
finished  in  it*  kind  tli/in  any  other  that  the  world  lias  MMl  |  ami  also  for 
tlte  vantage-ground  for  comprehension  and  criticism  of  the  present  by 
comparison  with  tfaifl  ironderfiil  <1»  \.  lupment  under  conditions  so  differ- 
ent from  ours,     He  who  knows  only  his  own  villus  -  not 
m  that,  and  still  less  he  who  knows  only  his  own  shop  and  tools. 
There  are  many  persons,  Dr.  Bigelaw  thinks,  even  in  this  elevated  and 
privileged  age,  who  continue  to  "speak  in  terms  of  derogation  of  what 
are  called  utilitarian  studies,  in  contrast  with  classical  and  ideal   litera- 
ture,                 -aits  which  tend  directly  to  the  preservation  and  happi- 
liasa  of  man  were  less  worthy  of  his  attention  than  those  which  may 
fancy,  exaggeration,  and  passion."    An  to  the  correctness 
;  of  classical  literature  we  have  already  expressed  our 
<t  term  of  the  comparison,  we  may  suggest  that 
re  a  way  of  thinking  i?  >poken  of  disparagingly  aj  urilitariati,  what 
is  mi'ani  is  not  an  admiration  of  what  is  useful,  hut  the  admiration  of  a 
usefulness  which  is  that  of  a  machine,  not  of  a  man.     Machinery  is 
Admit                1  seems  almost  human  sometimes  in  ill  prevision,  in  the 
complexity  and  nice  adaptation  of  its  movements.     But  the  difference 
IS,  that  the  machine  is  wholly  practical,  that  is,  devoted  to  the  parti* 
task,  —  adapted  and   brought  down  to  that  by  the  exclu 

Machine  cannot  even  make  a  mistake ;  which,  to  be 

sure,  it]  a  business  point  of  view,  is  an  advantage.     But  if  it  is  men, 

pod  that  are  to  be  turned  out  by  the  new  Institute,  the 

methods  and  the  test  of  success  will  have  to  be  something  beyond  a 

on  to  the  peribrauuMfl  of  particular  tasks. 

^w  gives  of  sue  ieved  without 

i  academic  education  prove  nothing  against  the  universal  seed 

of  education,  hut  they  prove  something  agaiusi  bis  standard  of  success 

find  '  •    proposes.      Henry  Clay,  Benton,  Jackson.  Full  on, 

er  the   Great  owed  none  of  their  successes  to  ele- 

i,  but  they  owed  their  defeats  in  some  measure  to 

a  have  made  Peter  leas 
n  ami  oleon  less  a  vulgnr  Ut  have  given  pur» 

pose  and  veness  to  Clay,  ami  pureed  the  narrowness  an < I 

riton  and  Jackson.     It  is  this,  much  man  than  inereaaed 

\terity  of  manipulation,  tliat  ■  ppadad  by  "our 

ttcal,  bustling,  and  overcrowded  generation'1;   soue  -thin;;    rather 

n»d  stand  aside  and  ask  itself,  To  what  end  r     What 

10  much  as  balance.     If  wc  make  haste  to  do 

,  —  if,   in   our  detenu; 

its  out  of  the  immutable  paths,  —  our 
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mechanical  facilities,  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  only  harry  m  to 
ruin  the  sooner.  The  country  is  full  of  ingenious  persons,  so  knowing 
and  capable,  and  with  such  reliance  on  their  knowingness,  chat  tbcy 
treat  all  principles,  human  and  divine,  as  prejudices ;  think  there  ■ 
nothing  but  can  be  managed  somehow, —  that,  if  enough  is  to  be  gamtd 
by  it,  there  is  no  invincible  reason  why  two  and  two  cannot  be  made 
to  add  up  five  instead  of  four;  —  so  sharp-sighted,  that  they  ice 
through  everything,  and  so  see  nothing;  believe  in  nothing,  or  agnD 
believe  anything,  —  for  it  is  the  same  instability  of  judgment  tbst 
makes  the  quack  and  the  dupe.  There  is  in  all  this  mischievofe 
activity  a  most  valuable  motive-force  at  work,  but  crude,  undirected,  — 
needing  not  to  be  flattered,  or  encouraged  to  expand  indefinitely,— 
nor  even  merely  to  be  utilized,  led  off  in  pipes  to  drive  the  soeal 
machinery,  —  but  to  be  humanized,  individualized,  that  is,  brought  iato 
due  subordination  to  the  true  end  of  man's  existence,  the  develoomemt 
of  individual  character. 

For  this  the  teaching  of  industrial  science  may  no  doubt  be  made 
to  suffice  ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  its  aspect  as  Sdeaes, 
its  independent  interest  and  value,  be  steadily  kept  foremost,  rather 
than  its  industrial  aspect  or  the  money  to  be  made  out  of  it  TV 
inherent  disadvantage  of  such  studies  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
plishing this,  of  preventing  the  immediate  reference  to  uses  which  are 
really  secondary  and  incidental,  however  obvious  and  important  frost 
becoming  exclusive,  and  shutting  out  the  student  from  the  highest  ad- 
vantages which  his  schooling  can  afford  him.  And  it  is  partly,  no 
doubt,  as  avoiding  this  sort  of  confusion,  that  many  thoughtful  penou 
have  considered  the  classics  and  other  pure  or  abstract  studies  to  be 
better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  education  than  the  so-called  practical 
If  practical  means  money-getting,  the  practicability  is  of  no  advantage 
in  this  respect,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  both  kbd> 
of  advantage,  mental  training  and  preparation  for  trade,  may  be  com- 
bined ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  combine  them.  One  will  always  be  first: 
and,  do  what  we  may,  it  will  generally  be  that  whose  claim  is  enforced 
by  the  steady  pressure  of  private  and  selfish  interest  even  when  not 
immediate,  but  only  prospective,  rather  than  the  one  of  greatest  public 
concern.  These  considerations  form  no  argument  against  the  usefW- 
ness  of  such  schools  as  the  Institute  of  Technology  promises  to  be- 
come, and  certainly  are  not  intended  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Ob 
the  contrary,  they  are  offered  as  a  protest  against  a  view  of  it*  aim* 
and  functions  which  seems  to  us  likely  to  lead  to  damaging  miscoo- 
ception  of  them. 
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10.  —  The  Works  of  Epiltetcs.     Consisting  of  hi*  Discourses,  in  Four 
Books*  tlte  Enchiridion*   and  Fruf/ments*     A   Translation  from   the 
Greek,  based  upon  that  of  Elizabeth   Carter.      By   Thu 
Wentwortd  Higginson,     Boston  i  Little,  Brown,  and  Company. 
1865.     pp.  437. 

TflR  present  edition  of  Epictetus,  as  the  title-page  affirms,  rest*  upon 
Mrs.  Carter  s  translation,  which  was  published  in  a  clumsy  quarto  in 
1758*  On  comparing  the  two  versions,  we  find  that  the  modifications 
made  by  the  present  editor  bear  chiefly  upon  the  undue  tpmintneea, 
directness  and  familiarity  of  Mrs.  Carter's  style-  They  wm  under- 
taken* he  intimates,  with  the  hope  of  popularizing  tl 
moralist  among  modern  readers.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  view  of  this 
intent  inn,  that  the  present  version  has  altogether  a  more  literary  air 
than  Mrs.  Carter**  which,  to  judge  from  the  long  list  of  aristo- 

cratic Klh  oat  accompanies  it,  a  somewhat  exclusive  patronage 

was  an  i  iei  1 1  a  ted.     The  difference  between  the  two  very 

great,  but  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Higgin- 
aon  tend  to  substitute  the  language  of  books  for  the  language  of  talk. 
This,  however,  is  but  u  it  should  be.  The  bflgugq  of  talk  of  the 
present  day  is  quite  as  literary  as  the  language  of  books  of  a  hundred 
years  ago* 

Bot»  far  under  these  n«W  auspice*    Epictetus  is  destined  to  become 
familiar  to  modern    English  rea  difficult  qoaitlOB   n  decide. 

In  every  attempted  ratunitalloa  of  an  old  author,  066  ti  ug»  is 

ly  or  tacitly  claimed  for  him.     He  is  OODOflired  to  |>osses 
an   historical  or  an   intrinsic  interest,     Efa  i>  introduced  to  u 
er  as  a  phenomenon,  an  object  worthy  of  study  in  OOQBfcGtlot)  with 
particular  phase  of  civilization,  or  as  a  teacher,  an  object   worth 
study  in  himself,  independently  of  time  or  place.     In  one  case,  in  a 
word,  he  i>  offered  us  as  a  means  ;  in  the  other  cos*  us  as 

an  t«nd.      To  htftome  pOpolar  fa   mu*t   fulfil   the   latter  condition.      Tin* 

question  sitgge  Titian  of  Epicl  hetber  of  not 

rosceptible  of  a  din  m  application.     TJ  way* 

of  am  to  attempt  an  exposition  oJ 

and,    with    the    reader's    symp  our 

opinion  at  once,  and  thru  u»  pr 
it  by  an  >n  of  hi# 

COUr  with  the  editor,  then,  thai   U 

lanenl  value,  —  that  they  BU  ly  form  at  \v 

•K>k  of  morals, 
vii  of  our  authors  lifcu    That  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth  ; 
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that  he  lived  at  Borne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  centaury}  tfcslss 
was  a  slave,  deformed  and  poor ;  and  that  he  publicly 
opby ;  —  these  facte  make  up  all  that  we  know  of  his  history, 
are  assuredly  enough.    Aa  his  philosophy  was  avowedly  a  i 
living  and*  acting,  we  may  be  sore  —  the  sympathetic  reader  ef  lis 
Discourses  cannot  but  be  sure-—  that  he  exemplified  it  in  his  own  Ml 
and  acts.    We  need  to  know  little  of  the  history  tf  a  i 
of  conduct  was  so  explicit,  so  emphatic,  so  detailed.     There  i 
precepts,  possessing  them  even  as  we  do  at  second  hand,  a  j 
accent,  a  tone  of  honesty,  of  sincerity,  of  feeling, — aa  express! 
speak,  of  temperament,  —  which  gives  them  a  kind  of  i 
force.    Like  his  great  master,  Socrates,  —  the  otyeet  of  his 
and  almost  religious  reference, — we  know  him  only  as  he  i 
ported  by  a  disciple.    But  he  has  this  advantage,  that  his  < 
a  man  of  no  particular  originality.    A  thoroughly 
over,  a  man  of  strong  personal  influenoe  and  lively  id 
as  Epictetus  must  have  been,  may  often  be  more  successfully 
sented  by  another  than  by  himself.    In  an  age  when  morals  and  mst> 
physics  were  taught  by  direct  exhortation,  and  the  teacher's 
depended  largely  upon  the  accordance  of  his  habits  with  Ida 
when  genius  was  reflected  as  much  in  the  conduct  as  in  the  i 
and  was  in  fact  measured  as  much  by  the  one  as  by  the  other;  sal 
when  the  various  incidents  of  a  man's  natural  disposition—  that  whsb 
range  of  qualities  which  in  the  present  day  are  held  to  be  quite  isiisr 
tinent  to  public  life  —  increased  or  diminished  the  force  of  his  pre* 
cepts,  —  iu  such  an  age  it  is  probable  that  the  general  figure  of  a  phi- 
losopher was  in  the  eyes  of  his  disciples  a  very  vivid  and  absolute  fact, 
and,  provided  they  were   neither   Xenophons   nor  Platos,  would  bt 
strictly  respected  in  their  recollections  and  reports.     This  is  especially 
likely  to  have  been  the  case  with  Epictetus,  from  the  fact  that  he  an 
a  Stoic.      The  Stoic  philosophy  is  emphatically  a  practical   one,  s 
rule  of  life :   it  applies  to  the  day,  the  hour,  the  moment.     As  repre- 
sented by  Epictetus  it  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  metaphysics. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  Stoicism  of  mere  principle.    And,  lastly,  theft 
reigns  throughout  the  parts  of  Epictetus's  Discourses  such  a  close  me* 
tual  consistency  as  to  fix  the  impression  that  his  life  was  thorough 
consistent  with  the  whole. 

Stoicism  is  the  most  absolute  and  uncompromising  system  of  monk 
ever  accepted  by  man.  We  say  system  of  morals,  because  it  is  a 
effect  nothing  of  a  philosophy.  It  is  a  stifling  of  philosophy,  a  prohibi- 
tion of  inquiry.  It  declares  a  man's  happiness  to  be  wholly  in  his  ©as 
hands,  to  be  identical  with  the  strength  of  his  will,  to  consist  in  a  cef* 
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tain  parti-pri*  antral,  steadfastly  maintained.     It  tcache*  the 

upreinaey  of  virtue,  —  its  superiority  o>  haalth.  ritifc  -,  honor, 

and  |  irtue  consists  in  a  state  of  monil  satisfaction  with 

those  things  which  reason  tells  us  are  iti  OUT  power,  and  in  a  sublime 

>f  those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power.     It  is  n- 
our  power  to  he  rich,  to  be  free,  to  be  sound  of  body.     But  it  is  in  our 
ned  to  poverty,  slavery,  and  sickness.     It  is  in  our 
to   live  philosophically ;  i.  e,  patiently,  passively,  in  OfiMflfalll 
part  of  our  nature.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  h  a  doctrine  as  this  in  the  age  of  Nero  and 
Dutuitiuii,  before  Christianity  had  had  time  to  suggest  tliat  virtue  is  not 
necessarily  a  servitude,  and  that  the  true  condition  of  happiness  is  free- 
In  that  age  the  only  hope  of  mankind  was  in  the  virgin  human 
will.      Ep                            once    intimates    the  existeuce    of  an    idea  of 
rights.     On  the  con  1<>  theory  of  those  things  which  are 
n  our  power  is  inconsistent  with  such  an  idea.     In  his  view,  the 
humanity  are  permanently  fixed.     Lii<  an  every 
rty  and  suffering.     Slavery  is  an  accepted  facL     Every 
man                                            of  course,  to  certain  visitations  of  cruelty 
and  injustice.     Thai                inevitable,  so  much  a  law  of  the  universe, 
that  we  must  regulate  our  lives  accordingly.    To  declaim  against  il 
to  resist  them,  to  deny  them,  is  out  of  the  question.     Our  duty  is  to 
accept  them  in  order  that  we  may  properly  reject   them.     Our  own 
persona  are  the  fie'                       ntioo.     Over  them  we  have  no  power  ; 
over  ourselves  we  have  an  absolute  mastery,  that  is,  over  our  true 
selves;  i*                 uteinptible  carcass,  the-e  perishable   liuil»s,  this  fleet- 
[ife,  —  nothing  so  simple  as  that;  and  yet,  if  we  would  bu 

infinitely  more  simple,  —  the  self-contained,  unencum" 
facul  Within  our  own  souls  we  reign  supreme.     Cruelty 

mid  may  invade  our  bodies ;  the  Stoic  quietly  awaits  them  on 

hold  of  his  rea  tr  progress,  turns  them  to  naught, 

und  **  You  may  hurt  me,"  he  says,  "if 

.  that  is,   it    I   frill.     I  am  only  hurt  so  far  as  I  heed  my  in- 
I  have  \xttt  r  things  to  th 
im,  power,  this  god- 

ipje,  my  vhich  I  diTtffl   BOOTf |  modesty, 

may  hurt  me  and  I  may 

,    It  will  ind-  o,  inasmuch  a-  I  is  I  that 

\  ho  am  the  proper  judge,  1  would  have  you 
.ruble  body,  to  w 1 1  re  welcome.** 

in  which  >d  was  a  refuge,  a  rest,  a  r» 

iyt  is  an  nge  which  we  cannot  adequately  con- 
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ceive  without  a  strong  intellectual  effort.     And  we  no 
men  would  not  have  assumed  it,  if,  in  spite  of  i 
it  had  not  opened  the  wisest  course*     Aux  gnmii  wove  /«* 
medes*     When  injustice  was  on   the  hem  -sk*n  had  to  k* 

on  I  In*  heroic  seale  too.  Such  were  the  consolations  of  i 
world*  In  a  brutal  age  virtue  b  brutal  as  w- i 
Wt  read  the  moral  depression  engendered  by  the  Roi 
clearly  in  these  utterances  of  a  reactionary  piety  than  its  any  rwoH^ 
flagrant  profligacy  of  the  time.  When  this  wms  the  last  wofd  ef 
honest  Paganism,  it  tin  bigb  time  that  Christianity  should  arrive;  far 
if  vice  called  for  a  reform,  virtue  called  ;.ri«tuun:? 

was  needed  to  con  Ita  good  a*  awal 

as  in  its  evil  mani  It  was  needed  to  teach  the  respect  «a* 

weakness.     The  Stoicism  of  Epictet  omiting  alert- 

ness, its  harshness,  its  one-si  dedness,  its  lack  of  I  n  »,  a  thoroughly 

Roman  principle.    It  rests  upon  common  sense.  *  itself  to  onry 

one  stand-point,  and  betrays  no  suspicion  of  the  i  eli*niclrr  dif- 

ferent from  that  of  its  teacher.     Common  sen  character  of  * 

kind  of  dc us  ex  machina,  has  often  undertaken  the  solution  of 
philosophical  problems;   but  it   has  solved  them  only  by 
knot. 

Stoicism,  then,  is   essentially    tin  philosophic.      It  «imj 
troubles  by  ignoring  hali  of  them.     It  is  a  wilful  blind  oca*,  a 
begging  of  the  question.     It  fosters  apathy  and  pan 
ities.     It  is  through  our  sensibilities  that  we  surT> 
Ibem,  too,  that  we  enjoy  j  tod  when,  bj  a  practicaJ 

body,  the   soul  is  rendered  inaccessible  to   t  likewise 

both  inaccessible  and  incompetent  to  real  pleas  >  the 

■••tiori;  for  the  source  of  half  its  impressi  i.im  of  lis 

constant    expression,    the    Co 

destroyed,  thus  a  negation  of  the  possibility  of 

If  the  world,  taken  at  a  given  moment,  to  maintain  all  i 

relations  unchanged  foi  %&M 

be  the  beat  tl  within  human  attainment     But  as  lo  the 

modem  mind  lodge  Caw 

fulfilment  of  impo-  nia* 

of  this  world  a  kindred  principle  of 
Christian    ho| 
social  Mr 

«o  giaacml 
an  assumption  of  pwai\  gfmnd  d<  oat  it 

mrage*  all  reap  to  anvil. .  re  *» 
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«  somewhat  apocryphal  anecdote  of  Epictetus  having  said  to  his  mas- 
ter, Epaphroditus,  as  the  latter  was  about  to  put  his  leg  into  the  tor- 

u  You  will  break  my  leg  rt ;  and,  when  in  a  few  moments  this 
result  was  accomplished,  of  his  having  quietly  added,  "  Did  not  I  tell 
you  so  ?  **  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  this  anecdote  as  an  example  of 
g^eat  nobleness  of  souL  But,  on  reflection,  we  see  that  it  reveals,  from 
our  modern  point  of  view,  an  astounding  moral  degradation.  It  ft! 
filly  dots  not  diminish  our  respect  for  Epictetus,  any  more  than  the 
Cub  of  Diogenes  diminishes  our  resj>eet  tor  him;  but  it  sets  inflexible 
i '-ration  for  the  spirit  by  which  a  noble  nature  was 
00  enslaved.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  its  own  ground,  Pftgftfl  bru- 
tality was  best  refuted  by  such  means  as  these.  But  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain th.it  such  means  as  these  are  possible  only  to  spirits  tainted  by  the 
evils  which  they  deplore.     It  is  against  the  l  of  such 

that  they  react ;  but  as  long  as  the  battle  is  fought  on  the  old  ground, 
the  reactionists  only  half  secure  our  sympathy.     To  hi  they 

have  too  much  in  common  with  their  oppressors.  It  is  only  when  the 
circle  is  broken,  when  the  reaction  is  leavened  by  a  wholly  new  cle- 
ment, that  it  seems  to  us  to  justify  itself  The  taint  of  Epictetus  i*  the 
faint  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Higginson  tells  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  these  Discourses  wer 
the  favorite  reading  of  Toussaint  TOuverture.     When  we  add  this  fact 
to  the  fact  thai  Epictetus  was  himself  a  slave,  —  when  we  view,  in 

>n,  the  affinity  with  these  principles  of  two  minds  elevated,  io- 
.  by  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  but  in  a  measure  debased   by   the 
praci  itude, —  we  shall  approach  a  perception  of  the  ignoble  side 

toicism.     It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  realize  it  in  (fa 

-iiion.     Let  us  imagine  a  negro  slave,  under  our  former  South- 
ern d  00,  keenly  conscious  of  all  the  indignities  of  bl- 
and with  an  n  onal  power,  dogmatically  tn.i 

ace  u*  them,  and  cooefodtng,  in  fact, 
that  l  and  bluws  and  plantation  fan*  are  rather  good  things, — 

we  shall  ■  ottf  minds  the  didactic  ehan  Kpi'-tetiiB. 

the  vivacity,  the  consistency,  the  intensity  of  belief,  the  uncom- 
promising frankness  of  speech  with  which  this  character  is  maint.i' 
we  cannot   pay  toe   large  a  tribute  oi  He  mu>t  have  been  ft 

wholesome  spectacle  in  that  diseased  age,  this  free»thinking,  plain  - 
speaking  old  D  -turdily  scornful  oi 

SOphy,  ami   all 
and  1  I  of  purity,  tempera  pi'-ty, —  1  few 

uivH  in  the  genera]  decline.    Of  the  univi 
laxity  of  character  and  will  he  is  keenly,  almost  pa  I  hen 
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«  Show  me  some  one  person,"  lie  exclaims,  "  formed  aeeofdhg  to  tat 
principles  which  he  professes.  Show  me  one  who  is  sick,  and  happy; 
in  danger,  and  happy;  dying,  and  happy;  exiled,  and  happy;  dis- 
graced, and  happy.  Show  him  to  me ;  for,  by  Heaven,  I  long  to  sse  a 
Stoic  ....  Do  me  this  favor.  Do  not  refuse  an  old  man  a  sight  vtiefc 
he  has  never  seen. ....  Let  any  of  you  show  me  a  human  soul,  dssa> 
ing  to  be  in  unity  with  God ;  not  to  accuse  either  God  or  man;  not  s» 
be  angry ;  not  to  be  envious ;  not  to  be  jealous ;  in  a  word,  desiriBf 
from  a  man  to  become  a  god,  and  in  this  poor  mortal  body  aiming  ts 
have  fellowship  with  Zeus.  Show  him  to  me.  But  yon  cannot*  Ns 
indeed,  they  could  not.  And  yet  very  little  of  the  energy  of  Epiea> 
tun  goes  to  merely  deploring  and  lamenting  the  immorality  about  mm 
He  is  indefatigable  in  reproving,  contradicting,  and  what  we 
now-a-days  call  snubbing,  his  auditors  and  interlocutors ;  in 
them  of  their  duties,  in  shaming  them  out  of  their  foibles  and 1 
He  is  a  merciless  critic  of  all  theorists,  logicians,  and  rhetoricians,-- 
of  all  who  mil  to  take  the  very  highest  ground  in  regard  to  the  dunes 
of  a  man,  and  who  teach  the  conscience  to  satisfy  itself  with  a  form  sf 
words.  He  himself  has  no  need  of  theories ;  his  five  senses  teach  Usi 
all  he  wants  to  know.  "Have  these  thingB  no  weight?"  he  asks. 
"  Let  a  Fyrrhonist  or  an  Academic  come  and  oppose  them.  For  my 
part,  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  stand  up  as  advocate  for  conv 
mon  sense. ....  I  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  sensation  takes 
place,  whether  it  be  diffused  universally  or  reside  in  a  particular  part, 
for  I  find  perplexities  in  either  case ;  but  that  you  and  I  are  not  the 
same  person,  I  very  exactly  know."  Like  most  men  of  a  deep  moral 
sense,  he  is  not  at  all  inquisitive ;  he  feels  very  little  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
lus  Discourses,  there  is  no  hint  of  a  theory  of  nature,  of  being,  or  of  the 
universe.  He  is  ready  to  take  all  these  things  as  they  come,  as  the 
work  of  the  gods,  and  as  adding,  in  their  marvellous  beauty  and  com- 
plexity, to  the  debt  we  owe  the  gods.  But  they  are  no  concern  of  his. 
His  business  is  with  human  nature,  with  the  elevation  of  human  char- 
acter to  the  divine  ideal.  To  our  perception  he  is  very  weak  as  a 
logician,  although  he  constantly  claims  to  arrive  at  truth  and  wisdom 
by  a  severe  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  His  nature  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  religious  one ;  and  it  is  when  he  speaks  under  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  and  with  a  certain  accent  of  passion,  that  he  is  most  worth 
quoting  and  remembering.  There  are  moments  when  he  talks  very 
much  as  a  modern  Christian  would  talk.  u  What  else  can  I  do,  a  lame 
old  man,  but  sing  hymns  to  God  ?  . . . .  Since  I  am  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, it  is  my  duty  to  praise  God.    This  is  my  business.     I  do  it.    Nor 
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will  1  j>ost  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  rap ;  nnl  I  call 

upon  same  song/'     Epictetus  praises  God  beeetM 

a  reasonable  creature ;  but  what  he  call*  reason,  we  should,  in 

faith.      Hi^    sen*e    of  a   Divine  presence    in   human 

•  enthusiasm  or  to  ecstasy;  but  it  is,  IM 

theh  it  removed  from  the  common  sense  on  which,  in  tn 

ir  altitude  litr,  1h    invariably  takes  hid 

Maud,      Retigioti  natures  are  ot  no  particular  time,  and  of  no  par 
iar  faith.     The  piety  of  Eptotetos  wju  a  religious  instinct    < 
the  'I  ainl  ;   that    is,  it  did  fur  hmi  that 

an  *U>  »i»r  any  man,  —  it  enabled  hiiu  to  live  imp.  fully  ia  the 
ble    world.     It   enabled  hiiu    to  do  >o,  indeed,  only 
through    the  exercise  of  .f  will  of  which  few  Christian  UU 

have  probably  tilt  the  need;  for  they  have  r  »n  a 

definite  assurance* 

The  great  value  of  these  I>  then,  i<»  our  peremption,  is  not  in 

philosophy* — for,  in  strictness  they  have  none,  — hut  in  the  re- 
n  they  offer  of  their  author's  character.  Intellectually  hi  «;i>  no 
genius, — he  was,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  very  slightly  inu  I 
ual;  he  wan  without  curiosity,  without  science,  without  imagination, — 
the  clement  which  lends  so  great  a  charm  to  the  wrirings  of  that  other 
I arcus  Aurelius.  He  was  simply  a  moralist;  he  had  a  genius 
for  virtu*      He  WJ  iy  a  man  among  men,  an  untiring  observer, 

and  a  good  deal  of  a  satirist.     It  was  by  the  life  of  his  style  that  he 
!   upon   his  inu  disciples,  and  it  is  by  the  same  virtue,  out- 

most two  thousand  years  and  a  transformation  into  our  mod- 
•   will  act  upon  the  readers  of  to-day.     When  moral 
nobl  lid  expression,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  duration  ur  its 

Kpictetus  dealt   with  crude  human  nature,   which   is   the 
same  in  Christiana  and  Pagans,  in  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
men  of  the  ftrsL     In  every  doe  trine  I  he  re  are  good  and  bad  possi  bil- 
ls a  good  and  a  bad  But  a  Literal  Stoicism  our 
present  social  cond               nder,  to  say  the  least,  difficult.     For  the 
majority  of  mankind  society  is  tender  rather  than  harsh.     We  have  no 
out  our  necks  to  un  to  bow  our  heads  to 
tr  human  nakedness  in  our  simp! 

nore  difficult  to  be  graoe- 
lan  earlier  geoerati 
may  accept  and  appl)   I  eedi  as  be  a 

rould   hardly  answer  his  desirea,  and  WOtlld   be 
hut  another  instance  of  n  ty  with  which  the  < 

the  past  to  it*  needs.     Tim  good  a  man  does  the  world 
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depends  as  much  on  the  way  the  world  takes  him  as  on  the  way  h* 
offers  himself.  Let  us  take  Epictetus  as  we  take  all  things  inthsss 
critical  days,  eclectically.  Let  us  take  what  suits  us,  and  leave  what 
does  not  suit  us.  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  find  much  to  oar 
purpose ;  for  we  still  suffer,  and  as  long  as  we  suffer  we  most  act  a  pan 
"I  am  acquainted  with  no  book,"  says  Mr.  Higginsoo,  "in  whim 
the  inevitable  laws  of  retribution  are  more  grandly  stated,  with  law 
of  merely  childish  bribery  or  threatening.*  The  reader  of  Epietetas 
will  easily  discover  what  is  meant  by  this,  and  will  decide  that,  ezpUa 
it  by  Stoicism  or  any  other  name  one  may  choose,  it  is  for  this  met  that 
our  author  is  pre-eminently  valuable.  That  no  gain  can  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  virtue  is  an  old  story,  but  Epictetus  makes  it  new.  What 
is  the  punishment,  he  inquires,  of  craven  spirits?  "To  be  as  they 
are."  **  Paris,  they  say,"  to  quote  from  another  chapter,  "was  un- 
done when  the  Greeks  invaded  Troy  and  laid  it  waste,  and  his  famflv 
were  slain  in  battle.    By  no  means ;  for  no  one  is  undone  by  an  actioa 

not  his  own His  true  undoing  was  when  he  lost  modesty,  faith, 

honor,  virtue.  When  was  Achilles  undone ?  When  Patroclua  died? 
By  no  means.  But  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  rage.*  And  in  an- 
other place :  "  I  lost  my  lamp  because  the  thief  was  better  at  keepiag 
awake  than  L.  But  for  that  lamp  he  paid  the  price  of  becoming  a 
thief,  for  that  lamp  he  lost  his  virtue  and  became  hie  a  wild  feast 
This  seemed  to  him  a  good  bargain ;  and  so  let  it  be!*  And  in  sml 
another :  u  Is  there  not  a  divine  and  inevitable  law,  which  exacts  the 
greatest  punishments  from  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  offences? 
For  what  says  this  law  ?  Let  him  who  claims  what  belongs  not  to 
him  be  arrogant,  be  vainglorious,  be  base,  be  a  slave ;  let  him  grieve, 
let  him  envy,  let  him  pity ;  and,  in  a  word,  let  him  lament  and  be 
miserable."  "That  he  is  unhappy?  he  says  elsewhere,  "  is  an  addition 
every  one  must  make  for  himself."  This  is  good  Stoicism ;  and  to  bear 
it  well  in  mind  is  neither  more  nor  less,  for  us  moderns,  than  to  apply 
Epictetus. 

11. —  The  Young  Man's  Friend;  containing  Admonitions  for  the  En* 
ing,  Counsel  for  the  Tempted,  Encouragement  for  the  Desponding. 
and  Hope  for  the  Fallen.  By  Daniel  C.  Eddt,  D.  D.  New 
Series.     Boston:  Graves  and  Young.     1865.     12mo.     pp.268. 

Of  all  men,  theologians  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  least  likely  to 
adopt  Hobbes  or  any  part  of  his  system.  Indeed,  if  Dr.  Eddy  were  to 
be  told  he  was  a  disciple  of  that  philosopher,  a  holy  horror  would  seise 
him,  like  the  feeling  which  he  seems  to  experience  whenever  he  reflects 
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Ihnt  unhappy  butt  of  religious  hate,  the  author  of  "The  Age  of 
Reason/*     In  (each  ligion  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  sup- 

ing  upon  a  view  of  human  nature  in  which  fear, 
hale,  and  avarice  pave  the  way  to  love  and  generosity.  Yet  in  the 
Church*  of  all  places,  these  cynical  theories  have  flourished,  and 
f  M>  unoers   have  ever  been  in  secret  accord  with  him.     Dr. 

Eddy,  like  so  many  others,  thinks  that  all  goodness  is  to  be  pumped 
into  us  with  the  handle  of  some  badness;  that  it  is  only  through  the 
meaner  y.  a  a  flow  of  virtue  can  be  created  ;  by  hard  pwn. 

The  real  source  of  love  of  duty  and  God,  H 
and  Dr.  !  if  fear  of  the  unpleasant  consequence*  of  vice.     Mr. 

v,  it  is  true,  differs  from  Hobbe*  in  not  being  thoroughly  consistent ; 
for  he  occasionally  will  wander  off,  as  he  does  toward  the  close  of  his 
,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  attained  without 
irse  to  lov  hut,  generally,  both  he  and  his  fellow-Church- 

men are  Steadfast  in  the  opinion  Uiat  the  upright  man  is  made  so  by 
the  props  of  passions  in  themselves  unrighteous. 

Look,  young  man,  these  gentlemen  say,  at  the  yawning,  bottomless, 
/nark  terrible  pit  which  Satan   has   prepared   for   your 

offal,  unwary  footsteps;  see  how  in  this  comer  lurk  the  dangers 
of  disease,  bo  that  of  poverty,  in  that  of  infamy*  Think,  young  man, 
of  that  dismal  end  of  a  vicious  career,  unfriended  death, —  with  none 
near  e,  —  no  brother,  no  sister,  no  wife,  to  watch  the  sands 

of  life  as  they  run  through  the  dimmed  glass,  —  dimmed,  young  man, 
by  tfc  epening  stain  of  v>  If  you  are  not  frightened 

by  this  picture  into  virtue  and  religion,  all  we  can  say  is  that  you 
(Might  to  be*  Or,  again,  to  look  at  another  tide,  we  know,  young  man, 
that  j  r  a  good  to  a  bad  bargain.     Inspect,  jomg  gentleman,  if 

you   please,   the  bargain  we  are  authorized  to  offer,  —  the  best,  posi- 

Hie  following  articles  are  going  at  a 
one  tot  of  contented  days,  one  assortment  of  indemnities  for  past  often- 
66*,  01  "pie  lot  in  Paradise.     This  valuable  stock  we  ask  you  to 

far  below  par,  —  in  a  word,  the  only  return  we  are 
I  to  a?k  is  your  soul;  which,  in  its  present  situation,  is  of  no 
lue  to  idea  being  in  the  greatest  danger;  and  which,  once 

Iran-'  ly  in  trust  too,  not  for  our  own  use,)  will  entitle 

you  to  the  dividends  accruing  on  this  safe  and  extraordinarily  cheap 
investment.     W<  commend  virtu*/  arid  religion  to  you  n  the 

ground  of  their  mi  rate  of  interest.     The 

question  i  worth  ? 

is  iii  a  sample  of  Mi\  Eddy  and  his  friendship.     If  the  book  stood 
by  itself,  it  would  fall  nor  would  it  desei  ;  but  being  made 


perm 
value 
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after  the  pattern  of  many  others,  and  baring,  witbotrt  dovtt,  < 
able  influence,  (its  readers  are  told,  in  a  detached  Preface,  that  «f  a 
former  tt  Friend  "  a  hundred  thoosand  copies  hare  been  sold,)  fc  flay 
serve  as  an  example  of  a  class  of  books,  sermons,  J 
which,  with  most  painful  goads,  urge  the  young  and  inexn 
a  specious  righteousness.  The  immense  sale  spoken  of  would  he 
seem  credible,  if  we  did  not  reflect  that  for  centuries  men  bar*  1 
willing  to  estimate  religion,  and  virtue,  and  themselves  aft  the ' 
advised  by  their  priests.  Human  nature  has,  till  very  lately,  beea  esa» 
tent  to  be  considered  essentially  mean,  depraved,  and  timid ;  bat,  art* 
withstanding  this  contumely  heaped  upon  it  by  generations  of  preach- 
ers, has,  at  every  opportunity,  happily  falsified  their  predictions.  Dfc 
Eddy,  for  instance, 'says  that  human  beings  are  afflicted  with  *adb» 
ordered  intellect,  a  seared  conscience,  a  perverted  will,  blinded  < 
and  downward  tendencies."  Nor  is  this  all ;  unpleasant  as  the  ; 
is,  the  Doctor  has  a  worse  reality  behind,  —  a  reality  from  whfoh  hi 
never  fairly  lifts  the  curtain,  bat  whose  horrors  he  amply  displays  \f 
implication.  Not  satisfied  with  painting  human  nature  as  hevkf 
a  downward  tendency,  he  appears  to  believe  thai  it  is  in  the  seven* 
circle  already ;  that  the  young  men  whom  he  addresses  are  not  calf 
apt  to  sin,  but  utterly  lost  in  sin's  mire  and  filth.  Young  men,  how- 
ever, are  not  such  monsters  as  their  instructor  seems  to  suppose;  nar 
are  they  such  cowards  as  he  thinks.  Tooth  may  tend  to  msny 
things  more  strongly  than  to  virtue,  and  from  its  very  rawness  and 
impnlsivenes9  is  less  able  to  comprehend  the  full  beauty  and  dignity  of 
goodness ;  but  youth  is  not,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  pulpit  to  make  it 
consider  itself  so,  vicious ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  so  timid  as  to  be 
afraid  of  that  first  glass  of  wine  which  Dr.  Eddy,  in  common  with  so 
many  worthy  men,  depicts  as  a  tumultuous,  stormy  sea  of  intoxicating 
drink,  ingulfing  all  who  venture  from  ita  shores.  Youth,  in  fact,  n 
somewhat  courageous,  and  feels  a  strength  within  itself  to  combat  and 
defeat  whatever  puts  itself  in  its  way.  Dr.  Eddy  will  not  terrify  it 
much  by  such  turbid  eloquence  as  this:  uYou  will  soon  be  on  the 
bed  of  death,  young  men,  —  how  soon,  none  can  tell.  And  would  it 
not  be  well  to  try  to  look  at  things  now  as  you  will  look  at  them  when 
you  come  to  the  bed  of  death,  when  you  are  but  an  inch  from  eternity? 
An  inch  from  eternity !  And  is  it  possible  you  will  ever  be  brought 
so  near  eternity  as  that  ?  An  inch  from  eternity  !  An  inch  from  eter- 
nity !  And  what  will  vou  do  when  you  come  so  near  as  that  ?  What 
will  you  do  when  you  are  so  near  the  great  white  throne  as  that?" 
It  is  true  that  this  explosion  may  be  excused,  in  a  measure,  by  its 
position ;  for  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  lectures  of  which  the  book  if 
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I  the  Doctor  seems  to  find  it  net  be  always  a  little 

ration  ;  bur,  though   allowance  may  the 

offered   by  such   a   passage  to  good 
forgiven  man  who  bflfl  eaten  n  comfortable  break* 

fat.  and  knows  his  digestion  to  he  strong,  and  I  nler. 

I*  not  likely  to  be  frightened  to  good  purpose  by  beinjj  told   that  the 
time  may  soon  come  wlnu  he  will  be  within  i  twelfth  of  a  fool  of 
and  being  a>ked  to  retlecr  open  what  his 

when    he  ll    from   tb  white  throne.     And  this 

erberntion  (  other. —  what 

,  all  but  the  same  shallow,  material  attempt  at  sensation  which  Prot* 
nts  laugh  at  in  Cat  hoi  tea  and  pr  trtig  ifeenraeh i *,  —  *  ISA  we 

ind   SO  man 

.  K«J  uad  we  say  it  without  t\  impugning  his 

[Ufte  as   much  as  the 
I.     Indee  *•  him  for 

rcibly  and  pleosantl)    recalls 
»k    fi  »n  page*   138  end   189:  —  "I  can  see  how  a  man 

-m»A<\ —  make  a  chinm  throat  and  a  smoke-pip© 

h  may  love  to  drink  a  social  glass ;  hut 
an  ll  ir   and  curse,  I  do  not  understand, 

soon  thin  all  on 

—  the  God   who  is  able  to  doit  —  to  blast  mvhiiyes,  to  djimn  my 
•ad  me  or  my  friends  to  la^ll  !     What  a  *r*.»tch  a  man  must 
<  call  hundreds  are 

day  of  life,    U  it  gentlemanly  1    No.     Is  it   bran 

Ih  it  polite?    No.     Ee  ii   dm  Is 

r.  Chadband,  *  upon 

bouse-     On  Ihc  master  tbereof,  on  I 
;  maidens,  and  on  the  youn^  men  I    My  Friends,  Why  6a  1  vril 

ll  it  war?    ti 
,  and  gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  pleasant,  and  serene,  and  jovv 
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ata* 

iC¥„      \\  i  and 

pp.   xv.  832  ;  vii. 

ie  flr»t  though  heat 

through 
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bis  works  than  any  information  about  bis  life  can  give  us.  It  would 
teem  that,  when  such  genius  as  his  has  found  its  expression  in  muse, 
it  is  in  proportionate  measure  debarred  from  expressing  itself  in  the  < 
language  more  common  to  men,  and  finds  our  speech  inapt  for  the 
subtile  and  exquisite  emotions  it  is  familiar  with.  No  memoirs  of  sock 
a  man,  and  not  even  his  own  letters,  can  add  much,  if  anything,  to  the 
truth  of  the  conception  of  him  formed  by  those  who  understand  what 
may  be  called  his  native  language.  When  he  would  express  b» 
deepest  or  his  tenderest  or  his  gayest  feeling,  he  found  compaaioB- 
ship  in  his  piano,  and  it  was  to  the  orchestra  that  he  confided  bis 
secrets.  But  when  he  writes  to  his  mother,  "  I  wish  m*HiHm  joy  of 
her  name-day,  and  hope  that  she  may  live  for  many  hundred  yean  to 
come,  and  retain  good  health,  which  I  always  ask  of  God,  and  pray  to 
him  for  you  both  every  day,"  (Vol.  I.  p.  24,)  it  is  as  if  he  were  writing 
in  a  foreign  tongue ;  it  is  like  a  translation,  and  rather  a  stiff  and  ksat 
one,  of  Mendelssohn's  two  bars  of  music,  which  begin  a  letter  to  to 
mother,  on  a  similar  occasion.  And,  indeed,  Mozart  himself  says,  eke- 
where  :  "  My  very  dearest  papa,  I  cannot  write  poetically,  for  I  am  no 
poet ;  I  cannot  make  fine  artistic  phrases  that  cast  light  and  shadow, 
for  I  am  no  painter ;  I  can  neither  by  signs  nor  by  pantomime  express 
my  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  I  am  no  dancer-;  but  1  can  by  tones, 
for  I  am  a  musician.  So  to-morrow,  at  Cannabich's,  I  intend  to  play 
my  congratulations  both  for  your  name-day  and  birthday."  (Vol  L 
p.  113.)  igl 

The  circumstances  which  surrounded  Mozart  were  not  those  to  furnuh 
topics  of  special  interest  even  for  familiar  letters.  He  was  poor ;  and. 
during  all  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  his  life  was  spent  in  dancing 
attendance  on  the  petty  German  princes  to  whom,  in  those  days,  be 
could  alone  look  for  the  conventional  honors  and  the  material  aid 
which  were  essential  conditions  for  the  display  of  his  genius,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  art  to  which  he  gave  himself  with  the  roort 
unselfish  devotion.  u  And  the  German  princes  are  all  niggards,"'  be 
said  himself.  But  though  seeking  patrons,  he  did  not  lose  dignity, 
and,  though  often  disappointed,  he  did  not  lose  heart. 

In  1777  he  says  to  his  father:  "I  will  write  to  Prince  Zeill  next 
post-day  to  press  forward  matters  in  Munich ;  if  you  would  also 
write  to  him,  I  should  be  very  glad.  But  short  and  to  the- point  — 
no  cringing!  for  that  I  cannot  bear."  His  dependence  on  others  could 
not  degrade  him,  for  many  years  it  scarcely  even  depressed  him. 

Among  the  Electors  and  Princes  and  Archbishops  of  the  day,  there 
were  some  who  did  what  they  could  for  him ;  they  at  least,  in  his  own 
.phrase,  "  fed  him  with  encomiums,"  and 
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M  L  Ydmetua,  those  who  bad 

!'  ii     :  late  by  right  divine 
♦        Decreed  ht?  music  not 

To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine/ 

and  presented  him,  perhaps,  with  a  sum  of  money  for  his  travelling 

him,  when   he  had  already  four  watches  similarly 

»i.  a  fifth,  which  it  u  .  c  been  a  sin  af  turn 

into  ready  money.     On  one  oeea-noT  t  of  some  days  at 

the  i  of  the  Princess  of  Nassau- Wet  Ibcrg,  he  writes  (Vol.  I. 

p.  1&9) :  —  M  The  following  day,  Monday,  we  had  music  again,  and  also 

Wednesday,     Madlle.  Weber  sang  in   all   tl« 

iO,  and  played  twice  on  the  piano,  for  she  plays  by  no  means  badly. 

;  and  once,  by  desire,  oti  the  or- 

Lutheran  Church.    J  presented  the  Princes  with  four  symphonies  and 

and  our  poor  deal   MbdQe. 
etoer  only  five-     Thia  I  certainly  did   not  anticipate.     I  never  ex- 
great  things,  but  at  all  events  I  hoped   that  each  of  Hi  would 
leant  t  jbl  loois-d'ora." 

Thus,  partly   supported  by   pseudo-protectors,  partly  wilh   pgp  cour- 

making  I  himself)  be  worked  steadily  forward  till  life 

wo*  exhan  with  the  lagfl  movement  of  his  lips  endeavoring 

iioHQ  where  the  kettle-drams  should  he  used  in  his  Requiem,"  he 

I  a  iik •nth  before  completing  his  thirty-sixth  year. 

tore  than  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  bril- 
liant |  imposition,  which  has  extended  to  our  own  day, 
an  a  century  earlier.    Mozart  was  1  by 
itti  and    I                  among  the   Italians,  Handel  nnd   Bach  among 
Ahile  Bed               1  la>  On  ai                          hU  contem- 
riea.      But  such  genius  as  his  follows  no  beat*                   and  it  if 
remarkable  how  n                          in  bli  letter*  with  pta  any 
toueic,  «i                 the  day  or  of  an  earlier  period     Re  himself  intro- 
duced too  great  changes  in  his  art  to  allow  him  to  regard  hi-  prcdeoee- 
#ort  with  fpecial  n                     othuaianED.     That  he  knew  hie  own 

i*  not  to  be  doubted.     There  are  a  few  noble  expressions  of 

Unite 

one  Is  wl  rite*,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age;  *  I  find  it  impoa- 

Kfflft],   kj   inu-t   leave  it  to  those  who  can  do  nothing 

»  become  a  K- 

vith  which  God  haa  10  richly  i  1  may  iw\\ 

witjHuit  a:  t  now  more  than  ever)  ;  and  this  I  should 

do  were  I  to  take  m*iy  pupils." 
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His  reputation  was,  of  course,  great  among  the  musicians  of  his 
time;  but  even  they  seem  generally  to  have  been'  dull,  as  perhaps 
contemporaries  must  always  be,  in  appreciating  his  reaf position  among 
composers,  or  else  to  have  become  envious  of  it  There  is  a  pleasant 
*tory  told  of  Cimarosa,  when  he  was  one  day  complimented  by  • 
painter,  who  declared  that  he  considered  him  superior  to  Moait 
a  I ! "  exclaimed  Cimarosa ;  "  ah,  sir,  what  would  you  any  to  one  who 
should  assure  you  that- you  were  superior  to  Raphael !  H 

The  letters  written  before  Mozart  was  twenty  are  among  the  most 
entertaining  in  these  volumes.  Their  delightful  boyish  gayety  gim  i 
vivid  impression  of  the  exuberant  healthfulness  of  his  spirits.  A  toor 
of  pure  frolic  pervades  them ;  while  the  judicial  criticism*  and  com- 
ments on  music,  new  and  old,  and  musicians,  break  in  as  oddly  as  if 
written  by  another  person. 

The  letters  from  Paris,  in  1778,  like  the  earlier  ones  from  Maaa- 
heim,  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  rather  tedious  details  of  his  ea- 
*  deavors  to  gain  some  footing  for  himself  in  one  manner  or  another. 
The  only  point  that  stands  out  with  any  general  interest  is  the  story 
of  bis  quarrel  with  Baron  Grimm,  the  ardor  of  whose  enthusiasm  for 
Mozart  as  a  boy,  which  is  attested  by  his  notice  of  him  in  his  Com* 
spondence,  seems  to  have*  somewhat  died  away 'when  he  saw  him  a* 
*'  young  man  ;  and  even  here  the  facts  are  given  in  too  broken  a  form  J 
to  gather  from  them  much  impression  of  character  or  motives.  There 
is  one  story,  somewhat  curious  as  illustrative  of  prevailing  manner*, 
and  of  Mozart's  sensitiveness  both  in  body  and  mind.     Hi*  says  :  — 

•'  M.  Grimm  gave  me  a  letter  to  her  [the  Duchcsse  de  Chahot],  so  I  drove  . 
there ;  the  purport  of  the  letter  being  chiefly  to  recommend  me  to  the  Duck-  | 
ease  de  Bourbon,  who,  when  I  was  last  here,  was  in  a  convent,  and  to  intro- 
duce me  afresh  to  her,  and  recall  me  to  her  memory.  A  week  elapsed  with- 
out the  slightest  notice  of  my  visit ;  hut,  as  eight  days  previously  she  hid 
appointed  me  to  call  on  her,  I  kept  my  engagement  and  went.  1  waited  La 
a  large  room  without  any  lire  and  as  cold  as  ice.  At  last  the  DiK-hei*  ran*» 
in,  and  was  very  polite,  begging  me  to  make  allowances  for  her  piano. » 
none  of  her  instruments  were  in  good  order,  but  1  might  at  least  try  it  I 
said  that  I  would  most  gladly  play  something,  but  at  this  moment  it  was  im- 
possible, as  my  fingers  wen*  quite  benuml>ed  from  the  cold :  so  I  asked  hrr  \ 
at  all  events  to  take  me  to  a  room  where  there  was  a  fire  *  Oh  !  oui.  Sim- 
•ieur,  votiH  avez  raison  ! '  was  her  answer.  She  then  seated  herself,  and  ibr* 
for  a  whole,  hour  in  company  with  several  gentlemen,  all  sitting  in  a  rirr* 
round  a  large  table  ;  and  during  this  time  I  had  the  honor  to  wait  T*- 
windows  and  doors  were  open  ;  so  that  not  only  my  hands,  but  my  body  W- 
my  feet,  were  cold,  and  my  head  also  l>egan  to  ache.  Moreover,  then1  w» 
nltum  tilrntinm.  and  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  from  cold,  headers* 
and  weariness.     1  again  and  again  thought  to  uiyseff,  that,  if  it  were  not  «■ 
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Mr.  Qrimi  \  I  would  leave  tin  il  umf- 

rablo  piano*     What,  bowi 

d  not 
_!<-  moment, but  coolly  continued  their  occupi 
1 1  wv  iHt  ti.  pla;  bain  nod  tahe  wall*.    My  patience 

ler  such  unpropitious  <  ire  nuisances.      I  therefore 

ii'T  playing  one  half  rf  them  I  n>-  came 

lit  end.  !  all  thai  could  be  said,  which  wot, 

If  no  justice  on  such  8  piano*  hut  I  shoui  glad 

tu  6\  play  when  a  better  instrument  m 

d  to  wait 
•  r  husband  I  listened  I 

irith  ution  :  while,  as  l->r  me,  I  til  all  cold  and 

Jill  li- 

■  m«  the  beat  piano  id  Europ 
»>r  don't  wish  to  understand,  and  who  do  doI  syin* 
playing,  I  nu  bngar  feel  any  pleas  a.- 

At  Vienna.  I:  as  placed  in  a  still  more  unpleasant  position, 

'    of  the  musicians  belonging  to  Tie-  household 

Salzburg,  and  he  sap:    "We  dine   at    el. 

k  in  lihe  forenoon,  unluckily  rather  too  early  an  hour  for  i 

par? 

fccti<  Hi  [th»»  ooujrt*einger]p  Brunetti  [the 

^nificant  self*—  *\t  at  tlie 

head  of  the  tabic.     1  have,  at  all  the  honor  to  be  nlaccd  above 

nooks ;  1  re   1  am  back  in   SalcburgJ    'At  table  all 

kind  *,  silly  joking  go  on;  but  no  one  jokef  with  mf,  for  I 

i  eay  a  w  1  am  obliged  to  speak,  I  do  so  with  the  utmost 

;  and  when  I  have  dined  I  go  away." 
It  1*  tin  11  unrecognized  and  uncrowned,  repeated 

eeming  more  sad  at  each  repetition  ; 
the    many    times   "when   ni^ht-owis   shriek 
Mhei  dy  a  new  warning  to  borrow 

f*ee  with. 
Hut  at  Vienna  more  public  applause  and  renown  attended  Mozart 
bad  where,  and  die  enthusiasm  which  was  after- 

d   itself  v\ 
»dd   ftxmi  one  who  eou!  iieh  an  example  of 

Miu*ic*l   ai  ;:         :     linn:   "  In-day  (for  1  am  Writing   of  eleven  at  night) 
«i  had  1  re  three  a  om  were  new 

«/r>est  ot  couj>  to  for  Brunetti,  a  *ouat*  for 

mi  merit,  an  posed   last  night  be- 

icady  in 
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I  only  wrote  out  the  accompaniment  for  Brunetti,  and  retained  my  own 
part  in  my  head." 

He  now,  at  last,  found  it  possible,  in  consequence  of  his  increased 
reputation,  to  gain  an  independent,  though  small  and  precarious  liveli- 
hood for  himself,  his  wife,  and  children.  He  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  to  the  giving  of  lessons  and  of  concerts,  and,  in  the 
small  intervals  of  wearied  leisure,  to  his  immortal  compositions.  AO 
his  best-known  operas  were  produced  during  this  period  of  ten  years 
and  many  of  his  other  greatest  works.  These  years  were  nndemablr 
the  happiest  of  his  life;  yet  one  traces  in  the  letters — perhaps  by  read- 
ing between  the  lines  —  the  sadness  which  a  man  of  Mozart's  sensibil- 
ity can  never  wholly  escape,  still  less  when  placed  in  such  untoward 
circumstances.     His  letters  to  his  wife  are  always  cheerful  and  happj. 

Others  than  the  lovers  of  Mozart  will  not  think  the  time  wasted 
which  is  spent  on  these  volumes.  Their  value  to  the  general  reader  is 
much  increased  by  a  full  and  well-arranged  Index,  and  by  the  notes  of 
the  German  editor.  The  labors  of  the  English  translator  are  also  ap- 
parently well  performed.  We  have  not,  however,  had  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  her  wark  witK  the  originals,  and  occasional  misconceptioni 
and  unnecessary  freedoms  in  her  translations  of  the  letters  in  Italian, 
the  originals  of  which  she  gives,  are  of  a  character  to  suggest  possible 
inaccuracies  in  the  translations  from  the  German.  But  they  read 
easily  and  agreeably.    • 


13.  —  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,  being  a  Xarra- 
tive  of  his  Acts  and  Opinions  and  of  his  Agency  in  producing  and 
forwarding  the  American  Revolution,  with  Extracts  from  his  Corre- 
spondence, State  Papers,  and  Political  Essays.  By  William  V. 
Wells.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &.  Co.     18G.5.     3  vols.     8vt>. 

Samuel  Adams  was  born  in  Boston,  September  16  (O.  S.),  1722,  and 
died  there,  October  2, 1803.  In  1747,  feeling  that  the  "  present  political 
state  affords  matter  for  a  variety  of  thoughts  of  peculiar  importance  to 
the  good  people  of  New  England,"  he  united  with  several  **  Whig*  who 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  against  those  measures  of  govern- 
ment which  were  supposed  to  infringe  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Prov- 
ince secured  by  charter/*  in  forming  a  "  political  club,"  and  editing 
•4  The  Public  Adverser,"  a  weekly  paper  devoted  u  to  whatever  mav 
be  adapted  to  state  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind."  In 
1797,  a  month  after  Washington  had  made  his  last  annual  sperrh  to 
Congress  as  President,  he  also  made  his  last  annual  speech  to  the  I^'gi*- 
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lature  as  G  of  Ifassad  "  Having  arrived,"  he  says, "  to  a 

Ft»g»  i  in  holy  writ  and  vei  EperittftOtJ 

a»  a  time  of  labor  ami  niitow,  it  is  highly  proper,  both  own 

tod  that  of  the  public,  to  decline  the  future,  raflragei  of  ay  fel- 

UN  for  the  office  I  have  now  the  honor  to  Mistuin."     During 
of  this  half-century,  which  covers  the  rise,  develop- 
iution,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
the  adoption  ol  ution,  and  that  wise  adnu 

*ton  which  gave  it  its  first  stn  pon  the  i 

of  the  nation,  Adams  was  a  close  observer  and  leading  actor  in 
public  events  Baa  state  papers  and  essays  in  the  public  journals,  which 
would  till  volu.  iin  the  most  advanced  political  do 

us  they  presented  themselves  to  thinkers  and  actors  tor  decision 
cation.     It  is  impossible  to  tpuch  upon  the  history  of  Maaaa- 
tii    Ptathlg   his   name.     He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Congress  that  separated  us  from  England;  and,  having  from  tl 
wing  country!  i>  ink  from  the  labor 

sacrifices,  or  tl  his  decision  involved. 

remarkable  life  has  never  been  told,  al- 
aia   for  it  were  abundant.     Hut  unfortunately  those 
material*  were  of  u  kind  which,  in  a  country  like  oar-,  wherein  family 
archive*  are  scarcely  known,  it  U  eta  preserve,     Mr. 

Adams  was  a  man  oi  and  at  hi  >rds  of  bis  long  poo- 

rer were  found  -I  and  labelled*  ai  they  had  passed  year 

ar  from  t  shelf.     Then  begun  the   slow  and  sure 

transition*  by  maayof  the  n»  of  Amer- 

ican history  have  been  destroyed     First  they  passed,  to  awaken  doubt 
ami    i  t  to  unnpj 

relatives,  who  gavr  lect  ami  dust;  and  tbeo 

.  the  auto- 

gra|  «<m  an  archive  is  but  .  >p,  and  an 

hiatorieal   doeumOi 

.    characteristic   which    pm  icaJ  valu 

h%  and   i  arc  in   the  work  of 

laMl  Million ,  but  with  Adams's  papers  they  were  all  outstripped  bj  an 

ke    Hutchinson,    finding    ihem    highly 

tiiffnmm  with.       Shll.  reUou* 

\t,  when  th  m  of  h  gn  itnuel 

y.     But 
10  a  do*e  be  ill  uuu  after 
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all  that  remained  of  the  Adams  papers  passed  into  the  Sands  of  Mr. 
Bancroft  How  effectively  he  has  used  them  for  the  illustration  of  tan 
part  of  his  work  to  which  they  belong,  oar  readers  already  know.  It 
is  upon  these  that  the  present  work  is  founded. 

And  coming  more  directly  to  this  work,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  having  had  the  courage  to  make  it  a  full  one.  A  single  ▼olojat 
might  have  found  more  purchasers,  hut  a  single  volume  could  not  have 
told  the  story  of  such  a  life.  A  life  of  external  and  visible  action,  like 
Nelson's,  may  be  compressed  by  a  skilful  hand  within  a  narrow  coo- 
pass.  But  a  life  of  thought  manifested  by  action,  and  action  chiefly 
displayed  by  its  control  over  the  will  and  guidance  of  the  thought*  of 
others,  requires  a  full  and  minute  exposition.  By  great  industry,  a 
wide  range  of  research,  and  a  judicious  use  of  materials  which  a  Ism 
reverential  biographer  might  haye  overlooked  or  hesitated  to  use,  Mr. 
Wells  has  succeeded  in  showing  what  his  illustrious  ancestor  was,  st 
well  as  what  he  did,  and  in  thus  giving  him  his  true  place  in  Americsn 
history,  as  a  man  of  ideas  as  well  as  a  skilful  leader.  Would  that  all 
our  eminent  men  had  been  as  fortunate  ! 

We  rejoice  for  still  another  reason  that  this  work*  is  so  complete. 
Samuel  Adams  has  often  been  called  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  and  at 
this  moment*  when  New  England,  the  great  creation  of  the  Puritans,  is 
brought  so  arrogantly  to  the  bar,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  what 
manner  of  men  those  Puritans  were. 

The  most  remarkable  trait  of  Adams's  character  was  his  consistency. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  end  of  it  he  was  still  the 
same.  Whatever  he  accepted  as  a  principle  he  accepted  also  as  a  rule 
of  life,  conforming  himself  to  it  in  all  things  and  in  all  situations.  In 
17C6  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  agitated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Adams  advocated  it  At  about  the  same  time  a  female 
slave  was  given  to  his  wife.  "  A  slave  cannot  live  in  my  house,**  said 
Adams  when  he  was  told  of  it;  "if  she  comes,  she  must  be  free." 
And  accordingly  she  was  made  free  and  lived  with  him  as  a  free 
woman  till  her  death.  His  housekeeping  in  Boston  was  characterized 
by  a  frugal  simplicity.  He  preserved  the  same  simplicity  in  luxurious 
Philadelphia.  When,  in  his  old  age,  he  became  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  carriage  and  horses  were  given  him  by  some  of  his  personal 
and  political  friends.  The  first  use  that  he  made  of  them  was  to  drive 
with  his  wife  to  his  old  friend,  Constable  Hewes's,  and  there,  giving  his 
place  in  the  chariot  to  Mrs.  Hewes,  sit  himself  down  for  his  daily  chat 
while  the  two  old  ladies  were  enjoying  the  new  luxury. 

The  same  consistency  appears  in  his  political  theories.  In  his  col- 
lege "  part "  he  maintained  the  right  u  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate 


preserved";  and  from  the 

if  his  public  career,  all   flint   he 

wrote  or  *aid  or  did  was  in  harmony  with  thi*  principle.     His  beJtef 

in  th-  .  was  a  life-long  Ix  lerted,  indeed, 

10  i  efta&agogi*m.      I  we 

open  channel, 

prose  reshne**   of  ill  and   his   faith, 

and  D  to  his  own  use*,  il  is  imj>ossible  to  confound  it  with 

that  I  from  which  the  want  of  moral  power  has  so  ofti 

j  great. 

Hi*  writings,  as  wc  have  already  hinted,  would  fill  volmoee.     Soatt- 
idea  flf  t).  MAJ  be  formed  from  the  fuel  thai 

g«»t  an  no  longer  be  traced  through   the  journal*   in  which 

they  originally  appeared  of  1  he  different  signatur 

have  h  bein  extending  thro 

il  conseci  llae  moat 

|*ert  c  .  le  is  simple,  1  natural,  flow 

with  CUfWltj  and.  even  where  the  subject  deepens  lucid  and 

might   extract    h 
of'  harmonious  principles,  wherein  few>  if  any,  of  the  muH  ad* 
anions  of  the  age  would  be  found  wanting. 
1  ol  writings  in  which  his  pen  was  ec 
cfuetitlv  than   that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries  wa  -*tat» 

paper*  which  form  the  most  important  part  ol  the  American  Hfes-sjfl 

.ry.      Chatham's  opinion  of  our  Congressional 
well  known.      Tho«e  of  some  of  the  load  con 

<>f  admiration*   Jn  the  Massac  Ku 
ouel  Adams  was  almost  constantly  employed  as 
draughtsman.    It  to  those  public  duties  we  add  hia  exterior 
cooo  with  the  lending  men  of  ol  and  the  rriendi  od 

Colonic*  In  Kncjnud,  we  risai]  be  lUe  ko  form  some  idea  of  the  bsboHMi 
led  • 

I  influence  over  men  in  acjothei  of  the  facts  which  these  volumes 
bring  Otll  lit-      In  pal  have  boOO  an  infhi.  m 

have  been  the  object  Ol  affection*. 

iperior  in: 

hejson  It  thai  I  aewhai  in  advance  of  them,  and 

bin   be  car  K'ii  1   that  in  ail  (' 

was   gore.  ■  .1   profoun  of  duty,   b 

ooodonce  Jborne  audi  0  part  in  lite 
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Of  the  important  measures  claimed  for  him  by  his  biographer,  the 
most  important  was  the  establishment  of  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence. "  Engines,"  writes  Dana  to  Gerry,  "  which  operated  with  more 
energy  and  consistency  than  any  others  which  were  pot  in  motion  in 
the  commencement  of  our  opposition,  they  may  .be  called  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Revolution  or  new  empire."  The  first  germ  of  these  com- 
mittees was  the  appointment  (June  14,  1764)  by  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  and  at  Adams's  suggestion,  of  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  the  several  Assemblies  on  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing concerted  action  in  the  defence  of  Colonial  rights.  This  example 
was  followed  by  Rhode  Island  on  the  80th  of  July,  and  by  New  York 
on  the  18th  of  October.  From  this  to  the  Massachusetts  committee 
of  1772  which  u  organized  a  province,"  and  the  Virginia  committee 
of  1773  which  M  promoted  a  confederacy,"  the  transition  was  so  natural 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  call  it  by  that  name. 

But  it  is  not  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Wells's  volumes  that  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  give.  We  propose,  rather,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  importance  of  their  subject  and  the  kind  of  information 
to  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  essential  to  a  republic,  says  Macchiavelfi. 
to  be  carried  back  from  time  to  time  to  the  principles  it  started  from. 
It  is  no  less  essential,  -he  might  have  added,  to  pass  in  frequent  review 
the  lives  of  the  men  by  whom  those  principles  were  planted  and  devel- 
oped. It  is  well,  perhaps,  for  Samuel  Adams,  that  he  has  had  to  wait 
so  long  for  his  true  place  to  be  assigned  him.  The  great  men  with 
whom  he*  acted  are  gradually  settling  into  their  niches ;  and  as  we 
look  at  them  side  by  6ide  in  the  grand  gallery  of  American  history, 
we  are  enabled  to*  judge  them  by  the  common  standard  of  their  age. 
and  give  to  each  his  due  share  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  Mr. 
Wells  has  sometimes,  it  seems  to  us,  claimed  a  little  more  for  his  an- 
cestor than  is  strictly  his  due.  lie  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  seen  other 
men  somewhat  too  absolutely  through  Adams's  spectacles.  There 
are  questions  upon  which  we  would  wain  suspend  our  judgment  until 
Hancock  has  found  as  accurate  and  conscientious  a  biographer  as  Ad- 
ams has  done.  But  we  do  not  lay  this  at  Mr.  Wells's  door  as  a  sin. 
We  have  very  little  faith  in  what  is  commonly  called  historical  impar- 
tiality, which  in  most  eases  is  but  another  word  for  historical  in6delity. 
Kvery  history,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  those  aggregates  of  indi- 
viduals which  form  nations,  is  the  origin,  growth,  and  succession  of 
principles,  roan  himself  seeming  sometimes  little  else  than  the  soil 
wherein  they  are  planted,  and  at  others  the  husbandman  that  watcho 
and  tills  them.     Indifference  to  the  man  is  indifference  to  the  principle. 

Clearness,  calmness,  and  simplicity  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
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anlv,  but  not   very  vigorous;  natural,  but  not 

read,  but  deficient  in  graphic  power  and  nar- 

re   movent  chief  merit  is  the  absence  of  all   afl 

:  tone    of  earnestness,  which  sp] 

dentlv  from  the  warmth  of  the  writer's  convictions.      His  work  be- 

,    in    short,   to    that    class —  tar    t«xj    small  a  one — of  direful, 

Jm,  and  exhaustive    b  .  in  which  the  writer  loves 

and  Uero  too  much   to    put  himself  irreverently  in  his 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  publishers  not  to  men* 

lent  typographical  execution  of  these  volumes    mi    lo 

the  author   not  to  thank  him  for   the   admirable   chronological 

mary  which  he  has  prefixed  to  each* 


ou  the  Continent:   a  Summers 
Pit,  the   M  nd    the    Pacific    States,   with    Sj> 

Rv  b,  Editor  iblt- 

ean.      Springfield,   Ma  nel    Bowles   &   Co,     186& 

This  volume  is  the  record  of  a  journey,  in  the  summer  of  l& 

-   and   Territories  of    Kauris  Nebraska,  Colorado, 

vada,  California,  (  and  Washington.      Tin* 

I   n|  Mr,  Colfax,  S  the  national  House  of  Itep- 

iends  connected  with  different  public  j  mi  mala;  — 

of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Mr.  Richardson,  correapoodet 

rihune;  and  M  of  the  Springfield 

an.     The  design  of  the  trip  fry  for  recreation,  h 

mui  u  grew  to  dimensi 

people  who  inhabit  the  .table 

by  habit;  and  v  to  appreciate  also  the  ad \i 

ihvtu  the  report  which  would  be  made  by  then  <rrutle.tncn. 

Accordingly  tJ  quasi  public  in  its  r,  and  the 

I  everywhere  received  a*  public  gu**ta.     The  demon 

■ .  arnouuted  to  a  long-eontin- 
ft  wa%  a  matter  of  ;>reaa 

tin*     Those  of  Mr. 

of  tome  tnino'  ud  with  Hi  way  of  > 

KtmetR  from  ipejechw  Band*  -ome 

In  point  of  &t yJt\  thcae  letter*  hav 
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are  natural,  considering  the  rireomatances  under  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. They  were  addressed  to  a  circle  of  friendly  readers,  and  with  al- 
most the  familiarity  and  directness  of  private  correspondence.  There 
is,  throughout  the  volume,  a  personality  of  tone  and  manner,  which, 
alike  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  society  and  in  the  discussion  of 
grave  social  and  material  questions  of  public  and  even  of  national  inter- 
est, produce*  a  fresh  and  agreeable  impression. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  volume  is  that  which  is 
devoted  to  the  Mormons.  This  i*.  the  best  and  most  effective  exposition 
of  Mormonism  that  has  been  given.  It  is  so  because  it  is  fair  and  can- 
did. It  is  the  truth  that  kills.  These  simple  statements,  containing  not 
one  word  written  in  ill-nature  or  malice,  and  in  many  respects  giving 
more  generous  commendation  than  they  have  heretofore  received,  have 
awakened  the  dire  resentment  of  the  Mormons.  This  travelling  pern 
had  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  observation.  Before  reaching  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  the  municipal  hospitalities  were  tendered  to  them  by 
the  Mormon  authorities.  The  gentile  portion  of  the  population  al^n. 
and  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Camp  Douglas,  which  overlooks  the  city, 
were  eager  that  so  distinguished  a  guest  a*  Mr.  Colfax  should  receive 
the  first  welcome  from  them.  Some  embarrassment  was  likely  to  ari* 
from  thin  rivalry,  until  Mr.  Colfax  excused  himself  temporarily  to 
the  Mormon  dignitaries  by  saying,  that,  as  he  occupied  an  official  po- 
sition towards  the  government,  he  felt  it  to  be  hi*  first  doty  to  salute 
the  national  flag  and  pay  a  pas*iug  tribute  of  respect  to  the  soldier* 
of  his  country,  after  which  he  would  place  himself  under  the  carr 
of  the  city.  Another  question  of  etiquette  arose, —  whether  Brigiuun 
Young  should  first  call  upon  Mr.  Colfax,  or  Mr.  Colfax  upon  Mr.  Youns: 
but  Mr.  Colfax  gave  out  thut  he  should  wait  to  receive  the  visit,  and 
Mr.  Young,  for  the  first  time  in  this  particular,  yielded.  AfterwanK 
when  the  parties  met,  there  wa*  the  fullest  and  freest  talk  upon  matter* 
peculiar  to  Mormonism  that  has  ever  been  held  between  the  Mormon 
leaders  and  the  gentile  world.  Last  summer  the  former  were  profe**- 
ing  great  patriotism  and  a  strong  desire  to  have  amicable  relation*  with 
the  national  government  They  were  curious  to  know  on  what  ternin 
such  a  re-ult  could  be  accomplished.  They  were  oppres-ively  friendly 
in  their  tone  and  manner,  and  showered  attentions  upon  their  Kastern 
visitors.  Now  they  show  signs  again  of  natural  disloyalty,  and  another 
conflict  lietween  them  and  the  government  seems  possible. 

Mr.  Bowles  does  full  justice  to  the  thrift,  energy,  industry,  and  furi- 
ous material  worth  of  the  Mormons.  Indeed,  to  some  readers  bis  em- 
phatic encomiums  of  them  in  these  respects  will  be  new,  if  not  strati:;*  : 
and  we  ourselves  cannot  but  recall  how  much  of  the  work  of  reclaim,  h;: 
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tbe  dtaaert,  boHding  unp  booses  and  fences,  and  dig 

dltche*  was  extorted  from  th<  grants,  who,  exhausted  and 

of  supplier,  upon  reaching  thai  place  in  the  earlier  dap,  wer 
forced  to  work  for  m<i  months  for  a  mere  pittance,  until 

;ourney;  and  we  wonder  how  moch  of  the  bril- 
liant material  aueces*  which  the  Mormons  have  achieved  may  be  due  to 

But  the  essential  fact  that  ll 

ity,  ihar  they  have  elements  of  strength  and  pom 

nniJ  i;  our  government  and  country,  it  is  not 

Great  y  is,  and  is  likely  to  be, 

i*oi\  of  its  poMtion,  progress,  and  wealth,  the  central  point,  the 

Mississippi  and  the  Pacific     The  only 

?nts  wbiol  N  theory  I  e  institun  ijgjM 

nr  dr  exact   from   the  Mormons  s\  d   to  them   by  Mr. 

v;   namely*  alb  >  the  Constitution,   devotion  to  the  Uniort| 

relation  of  polygamy  to  their  re- 
ady shown  in  this  volume.     It  came  by  revelation. 
The  doctrine  is  not  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon;  and  the  practice 

with  through  the  same  agency  by  which  it 
!.     But  at  any  rate,  ii   Qm  ebiJSgS  is  not 
made  by  the  church,  it  will  be  by  the  course  of  events.     The  doo 
polygamy  1-  predicted  by  Mr*  Bowles  in  decisive  words. 

i  In  in  lluences  of  emigration,  civilization,  J 
oar  democratic  hahiu,  an  organization  so  aristocratic  and  autocratic  as  the 
Mormon  Church  no*  il  iim-.t  modify  it*  rule ;  it  must  compete  with  other  secti 
iocs  with  them*    And  its  most  aristocratic  jwii  sd  is 

:.  or  feature  of  plurality  of  wives,  must  fall  irst  and  completely  I- 

rest  of  the  world,  — marshalled  with  mails,  daily  paper*,  rail- 

•  fact  that  the  men  and 

the  world  are  about  squally  divided,  and  applying  to  the  Mormon  putriatvhj 

the  d.  h.    Nothing  can  save  tlas 

Mormon  urn  but  s  new  night  and  a  more  complete  isolation      A 

rpetuate  it;  SO 
lid  ultimately  follow  jt.     The  eli 
telegraph  and  the  roll  of  the  overland  slag  ©»  are  its  death-rattle  now ;  the 
tmt  whMlc  of  tin  kwsBSutJW  will  hmumI  it«  requiem,  and  the  pickaxe  of  the 
i  graved 

The  "poor  Indian"  is  disposed  of  more  summarily.      Thia   party 

♦-aping  perils  and  delays  which  others  win- 

liter.     But  thi  Mr,  Bowles  I 

companions,  a*  well  as  of  every  other  traveller  over  the  Indian 

aavage  life  of  it*  romance,  savage  charn  -  few  elements 

worthy  of  esteem,  and  leaves  the  red  man  simply  as  a  disagreeable,  d 
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treacherous  object,  standing  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cmlizalaoe 
and  progress  and  safety,  —  difficult  to  be  reclaimed,  and  in  his  native 
state  impossible  to  be  endured. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  this  volume  lor  much  that  is  new  and  useful 
on  the  subject  of  mining.  The  development  of  the  mines  of  our  country 
now  attracts  in  a  large  degree  the  attention  of  statesmen,  capitalists,  and 
speculators;  and  the  amount  of  popular  ignorance  respecting  them  » 
extraordinary.  There  are,  for  instance,  many  persons,  intelligent  on 
other  subjects  and  not  without  practical  skill  in  mining,  who  think  that 
at  some  time  a  great  seething  mass  of  molten  quartz  and  precious  metals 
was  forced  up  through  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  that  thus  the  true  fis- 
sure veins  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  quarts  were  formed.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  extensively  believed,  and  is  constantly  asserted  by  those 
having  mines  to  sell,  that  the  deeper  the  veins  are  worked,  the  richer 
they  will  become.  The  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Ashburner,  given  in  the 
supplement,  dispels  this  illusion.  It  also  contains  the  fullest  and  best 
account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  famous  Comstock  -  ledge,  over 
which  Virginia  City  in  Nevada  is  built,  and  of  the  various  companies 
that  are  organized  upon  it  And  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  the  general 
aspects  of  mining  in  Nevada  and  California  are  discussed  with  a  dis- 
crimination of  judgment  and  an  accumulation  of  facts  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  mining  operations,  either  there 
or  elsewhere. 

One  letter  is  devoted  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  characterized 
as  "the  great  theme.*'  The  opening  sentences  contain  the  germ  of 
nearly  all  that  needs  to  be  said  upon  this  subject. 

"  To  feel  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to  measure  the  urgency  of 
its  early  completion,  to  become  impatient  with  government  and  contractor  at 
every  delay  in  the  work,  you  must  come  across  the  plains  and  the  mountain* 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Then  you  will  see  half  a  continent  waiting  for  its  vivify- 
ing influences.  You  will  witness  a  boundless  agriculture,  fickle  and  hesitating 
for  lack  of  the  regular  markets  this  would  give.  You  will  find  mineral  wealth 
immeasurable  locked  up,  wastefully  worked,  or  gambled  away,  until  this  shall 
open  to  it  abundant  labor,  cheap  capital,  wood,  water,  science,  ready  over- 
sight, steadiness  of  production,  —  everything  that  shall  make  mining  a  cer- 
tainty and  not  a  chance.  You  will  find  the  world's  commerce  with  India  and 
China  eagerly  awaiting  its  opportunities.  You  will  see  an  illimitable  field  for 
manufactures  unimproved  for  want  of  its  stimulus  and  its  advantages.  Yoq 
will  fcol  hearts  breaking,  see  morals  struggling  slowly  upward  against  odds, 
know  that  religion  languishes ;  feel,  see,  and  know  that  all  the  sweetest  and 
finest  influences  and  elements  of  society  and  Christian  civilization  hunger  and 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  this  quick  contact  with  the  parent  and  fountain  of  all  our 
national  life." 
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some  readers,  the  portion*  of  the  volume  to  which  we  have  not 
*\\*><  red  will  be  of  yet  more  interest    The  ride  across  the  con- 

l  will   hereafter  take  its  place  amongst  the  recognised  pleasure- 
The  element  of  danger  from  Indian*  being  rem-  route 

r  ogress  of  the  railroad  at  each  end,  the  inconveniences 
oftr  i<*e  somewhat  mitigated,  and  the  i iui rial,  armed 

pUtol  and   rifle,  and  with  leisure  to  tarry  at  points  on  the  way,  and  to 
diver  tn  the  accustomed  route,  will  iind  111  it  a  d< 

pressed*     The  Long  Wretches  aero**  the  plains 
maji  ry  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Denver:  the  glitter  of 

■■\-pcaJts  n  mrch 

Butt-  md  imposing,  but  described  by  Mr,  Bowles  with  a  degree 

of  ttf 

dose  action  of  the  beautiful  city  of  the  desert,  and  its 

v,  through  its  gate- 
way of  rock,  for  eight  miles  down  the  ration  ;  the  long  drives  across  the 

me  as  drives  but  not  disagreeable  as  mem' 
■higg  ng  northward  through  the  valleys  in  the  hope- 

less endeavor  to  break  through  the  ba  tbem,  till  finally. 

ink  in  broad  Hi'  -allows  of  alkali;  eft  of 

in,  of  un-  esS|  seaming  the  hills  like  the  ridges  of  fur- 

in  a  ploughed  I 

whose  inexhaustible  forests  awaken  an  emotion  akin  to  rapture  in  one 
long  Of    the  light   of    large   trees;    the   silver   lakes   high    up 

amo^ig  the  rn  and  elear  that  in  photographs  of  the 

mountains,  will  •- flection  In  the  water,  the  eye  cannot  dialing 

■li  is  the  mountain  and  which  the  reflection  ;  the  grand  river  BO* 
of  the  Columbia,  almost  unknown  to  us  of  the  East  till  now;  Shasta, 
nd   Hood,  among  mountains;  Puget  ~  more 

he  island  of  nfounl    Desert ;  California,  win 
gfom  t  all  race*  under  the  sua,  foremost  among  whom,  h 

good  enterprises^  ire  dn  natives  ol  Wee  Km:lnnd.  —  lu  larish  neaptafr 

fruits,  it*  grysers,  its  big  tress 
marvel  of  marvels.  mite  Valley  \  —  all  these  things  and  more, 

described  in  the  vol  urn*  as  to  render  the  read- 

ing  b  to  one  who  lias  never  made  the  journey,  end  to 

aful  memories  in  those  who  have  enjoyed  tha 
great  pleasure. 
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15.  —  The  Physiology  of  Man ;  designed  to  represent  ike  existing  Stats 
of  Physiological  Science  as  applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Ehmm 
Body.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.  New  York :  D.  Appletoa 
&  Co.    1866.    8vo.    pp.  502. 

.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes,  and  treats  of  the  sub- 
jects Blood  Circulation  and  Respiration.  The  author  is  a  young,  teal- 
ous,  and  successful  worker,  who  has  earned  a  high  reputation,  not  ooJr 
as  a  teacher,  but  through  his  own  original  investigations  and  valuable 
contributions  to  human  physiology.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the  experi- 
mental school ;  and  the  conclusion  which  inevitably  forces  itself  upfn 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  his  book  is,  that  precise  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  parts  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  careful  study  of  them  m 
'the  living  body,  and,  however  much  one  might  wish  it  were  otherwise, 
often  through  the  vivisection  of  animals.  The  physicist  studies  matter 
in  the  states  of  rest  and  motion,  and  knows  that,  however  complete  aw 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  first  may  be,  it  will  throw  no  light  on  the  laws 
and  phenomena  manifested  in  the  second.  Any  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  matter  in  itself  would  never  enable  him  to' foresee  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  moving  in  a  resisting  medium  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  another  mass.  So  in  the  investigation  of  organised  beings, 
the  study  of  structure,  composition,  form,  and  relative  position  of  their 
different  parts  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  dead  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
study  of  anatomy,  has  never  been  able  to  teach  the  changes  and  ac- 
tions of  which  these  parts  might  be  the  seat  during  life.  Anatomy 
never  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, nor  could  any  one,  on  anatomical  grounds,  assert  that  a  lung 
was  intended  to  be  the  medium  of  a  physical  interchange  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  blood.  There  are  organs,  like  the  spleen,  the  thy- 
mus, and  thyroid  bodies,  and  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  the  struc- 
ture of  which  is  now  as  well  known  as  that  of  other  parts,  but  we  still 
remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  uses.  These  can  only  be  deter- 
mined, if  at  all,  by  following  the  example  of  Harvey,  and  by  **  frequent 
appeals  to  vivisection  and  constant  ocular  inspection,  investigation,  and 
endeavor  to  find  the  truth." 

The  knowledge  of  the  physiologist  comes  in  various  ways,  through 
the  aid  of  the  knife,  the  microscope,  the  battery,  the  balance,  and  the 
test-tube ;  but  with  those  the  necessity  for  experiment  on  living  aniroab, 
though  not  in  all  cases  by  vivisection,  is  absolute,  for  all  th«  best  re- 
sults from  Harvey  to  the  present  time  have  come  through  such  mean*. 
Those  who  preceded  Harvey  knew  the  structure  of  the  heart,  the  arte- 
ries, the  veins,  and  even  the  circulation  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  knowledge 
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mill,  by  direct  experiment  an  the  vessels,  such  as  tyin 
the  arteries  and  vein**  in  the  living  body,  and  noticing  on  which  aide  of 
the  cord  I  accumulated,  and  hy  watching  the  Da  f  the 

•luying  for  these  experiments  a  great 
ty  of  animals,**  he  at  length  demonstrated  the  UMHW1  in  which  the 
lluwed.  The  attempts  to  determine  the  force  of  the  heart's  ac- 
ta were  utter  ami  ierous  failures  so  long  as  they  were  based 
on  in  he  analogies  of  other  muscular  parts.  Borelli. 
aring  the  weight  of  the  heart  with  that  of  th<  estimated 
iu  force  at  mauy  thousand  pounds;  while  Kiell,  studying  the  rnf< 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries*  computed  it  at  five  nances, 
s,  with  the  sag  the  true  observer,  simply  inserted  a  tube 
into  one  ol  the  larger  arteries  of  a  living  animal,  i  height  of 

alamo  which  LJ  lined,  and  thus  its  force  wa- 

One  might  till  a  volume  in  recording  similar  contrasts  of  success  and 

itions    were  conducted  with  :imiI  svilh- 
The  the  experimental  method  are  the  liv- 

ing truths  of  scien  t   and  learned  as  he  was  the  speculation! 

;ive  pHOH  fit  etirrent   literature  of 

liments  of  RdetUDUT  and   Spallanzani  will 
never  tail  to  receive  honorable  mention*     Without  vivisections  there  is 
ison  to  suj  nefit  of  the  discov- 

eries of  Bell  or  of  Bernard,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  and  without 
these  physiology  would  d  re  the  nan  ience.     Willi  Other 

and   chloroform   at  j>o*al    of   the    physiologist,  n    u 

horrors;  nevertheless,  whoever  resorts  to  it  assumes  a 

an  bone 
lion  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  through  mental  aptitude  and  adequate 
preparatory  study*     It  is  perhaps  too  true  I  iolngists  use  it  with 

!    \in 

lev 'tu re-room  for  trivial  experiments  cannot  be  too 

hich  the  division  of  labor  is  now  car' 
as,  a  work  like  I  w%  are  now  noticing 

ust  tflj  a  compilation. 

vork  in  di  ml  the  »> 

"dicnlly  arranged ;  hut  the  absence  of 
of  the  functions  in  t 

ng  being  has  been  compared  by 

•  I tilers,  and  with  more  reason,  tu  a  Hume* 

nure.     The  oil  ami  the  oxygen  of  this 

air  form  the  ingoing  currents,  and  during  their  short  stay  undergo  a  new 
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molecular,  arrangement,  and  at  the  same  time  give  rise  to  the  sensible 
phenomena  of  light  and  heat ;  as  an  outgoing  current  they  escape  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  the  living  body  there  are  two 
analogous  currents,  the  first  composed  of  the  materials  of  the  food,  the 
second  of  those  of  the  excretions ;  and  in  the  passage  of  nutritive  ns- 
terial  from  one  to  the  other,  heat  and  nervous  and  muscular  force  are 
evolved.  The  functions  of  nutrition  and  excretion  form  two  entirely 
distinct  groups,  one  balancing  the  other ;  and  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment obviously  should  be  that  in  which  they  stand  with  reference  to 
the  passage  of  food  and  its  products  through  the  body ;  namely,  for  the 
nutritive,  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  assimilation  ;  and  for  the 
excretory,  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys. 

One  cannot  read  a  work  like  this  without  being  forcibly  struck  with 
the  fact  that  certain  questions  still  remain  open  which  it  seems  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  decided.  Since  the  days  of  Harvey  it  hat 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  heart  lengthens  or  shorten 
during  its  contraction  or  systole.  The  experiments  tried  by  Dr.  Flint 
seem  to  us  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  it  shortens,  and  they 
agree  with  the  results  of  our  own  observations  repeated  many  times. 
But  Dr.  Dalton,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  as  an  observer  are  of  the  high- 
est order,  maintains  exactly  the  opposite  view,  based  on  repeated  experi- 
ments. There  is  another  question,  namely,  that  relating  to  the  origin  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  which  the  author  disposes  of  in  a  manner  altogether 
too  summary.  Since  good  observers  have  traced  them  in  the  embryo 
to  the  direct  transformation  of  the  central  cells  of  the  heart  and  Trs- 
sels,  while  these  are  yet  in  the  formative  stage,  he  is  hardly  justified  in 
asserting  that  u  it  is  the  most  reasonable  to  consider  that  the  red  glob- 
ules are  formed  by  a  true  genesis  in  the  sanguineous  blastema,**  that 
is,  in  the  strictly  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  without  adducing  a  single 
fact  in  support  of  his  opinion.  His  view  of  the  reproduction  of  them 
in  the  adult  after  large  hemorrhages  is  equally  unsupjwrted  by 
evidence. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  matters  which  are  open  to  criti- 
cism, the  work  as  a  whole  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
praise.  The  introductory  chapter  treats  fully  of  the  chemistry  of  thf 
proximate  principles,  and  the  physiological  account  of  each  of  the 
organs  is  preceded  by  a  clear  and  concise  anatomical  description, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  descriptions  are  illustrated  by  diagrams. 
These  ought  to  have  been  more  extensively  used.  The  experimental 
evidence  is  drawn  largely  from  the  current  literature  of  the  subject, 
.and  is  freely  and  fairly  introduced. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  means  of  physiological  investiga- 
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the  spbygmograph,  or  pulse-marker,  of  Marey  is  the  most  note* 

worthy.     This  instrument  not  only  indicates,  hut  re  on  a  card, 

j  of  the  poise,"  and  thus  shawl  many  of  n  which  the 

-nize.     The  essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  a  Je- 

t  arm  of  which  is  pressed  upon  the  artery*  and 

whirl i  curries  a  \><  ea  against  a  card  that  is 

made  to  slide  stead  As  tho  artery  till-  and  em|  lever 

rises  and  thus  traces  its  movements.     The  result  of  ex 

meats  wit"  trome&t;  and  of  Ifarejr1!  other  experiments  in  the 

parage  of  fluids  through  elastic  tubes  imitating  the  vascular  s>- 

of  the  recent  contributions  to  the  physiol- 
ogy or  ■  ilation  of  the  tihxx]. 


16.  —  Mind  in  Nature  ;  or  the  Origin  of  Life,  and  of  Devel- 

opment of  Animals.     By  Henry  James  Clark,  A,  B.,  Bl  8.     With 
o  Hundred  Illustration*.     New  York:  D.  Apple  ton  k.  Co. 
1365.     8vo,     pp.  322. 

This  work  comprises  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in   1864,  and  relates  chiefly  to  three  sub* 

limal  kingdom,  and 
of  animals  in  their  mode  of  development  to  the  type  of 
I*  to  which  each  animal  belongs. 

g  five  grand  divisions  instead  of  four,  Professor  Clark  fol- 
low* |  f  many  naturalists  who  have  found  it  otherwise  impoe- 
*e  of  a  portion  of  the  Infusoria.     Cuvier  left  these  a  het- 
erogeneous mass  among  the  Radiates.      Ehrenberg  threw  a  flood  of 
on    their  structure,  and  but  little  on   their   soologieal   relations. 
Many  of  them  have  since  been  shown  to  be  plants,  others  embryos, 
and  still  i  ve  been  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  types  of 
ites*    Agassiz  believes  that  all  will  in  this  way  be  eventually 
Rat  as  it  now  stands,  n,  portion  still  remain  which  can- 

ist  Btentioaedi  tad  art  far* 

ig  the  grand  division  to  whirh  the  term  PrnLosoa 
l*a*  been  applied,  and  of  which    Professor  Clark    tinds    a    character* 

•a  be  ad- 
tted  as  anything  more  than  a  provisional  arrangement,  these  organ* 
require  a  tuueh  ruore  com]  lion  than  they  bavi 

received,  and  we  know  of  n  ier  prepared  for  the  work  than 

Professor  Clark  himnelf.     The  chapter  on   the  third  In  »ned 

above  agree*  in  pn  ;h  views  already  adopted  by  other*;  and 
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its  chief  value  comes  of  the  original  observations  by  the  author  which 
it  contains. 

The  most  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  part  of  the  work  is  that 
relating  to  the  study  of  the  lowest  organisms.  It  is  from  these  that, 
of  late  years,  physiologists  have  learned  much,  and  from  them  they  hare' 
yet  much  more  to  learn.  Studying  almost  exclusively  the  higher  ami- 
mals,  they  see  organs  under  their  most  complex  arrangements,  and  is 
the  attempt  to  explain  their  uses  find  themselves  misled  at  almost  every 
step  by  the  labyrinth  into  which  they  enter.  In  these  lowest  organ- 
isms we  have  living  beings  stripped  of  all  accessory  parts,  and  retaining 
only  what  is  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  life ;  we  have  living 
beings  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a  definition.  The  observations  of  Ehren- 
berg  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Infusoria,  too,  are  far  from  being  the 
simple  organisms  they  were  supposed.  With  better  microscopes  than 
his,  however,  naturalists  have  shown  that  there  is  still  a  portion  in 
which  no  organs  whatever  have  been  detected,  and  in  the  composition 
of  which  not  even  cells  can  be  traced.  So  far  is  it  from  the  troth  that 
each  function  must  have  its  appropriate  organ,  we  have  the  beat  evi- 
dence that  an  organism  as  structureless  as  a  mass  of  jelly  may  perform 
the  general  functions  of  animal  and  organic  life,  each  and  all  m  every 
portion  of  its  body.  Of  several  kinds  of  such  we  may  mention  the 
Amaha  (the  Proteus  of  the  earlier  microscopists),  which  breathes,  ab- 
sorbs, and  excretes  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  It  has  neither 
mouth  nor  digestive  canal,  but  can  extemporize  either  of  these  any- 
where. As  the  food  touches  the  surface,  it  is  covered  over  and  enclosed 
as  a  stone  is  by  the  water  into  which  it  sinks.  The  space  surrounding 
the  food  becomes  a  temporary  stomach,  exerts  a  solvent  action,  the 
nutritive  portion  is  absorbed,  and  the  refuse  is  transferred  to  the  sur- 
face, and  is  set  free,  like  air  from  a  bubble  when  it  rises  from  the  water 
and  breaks.  Every  part  of  this  remarkable  creature  is  contractile,  and 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  its  motions  cannot  fail  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  part  is  also  the  seat  of  sensation  and  per- 
ception. 

After  his  admirable  studies  in  embryology,  and  with  his  acknowledged 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  Professor  Clark  is  especially  fittrd 
for  the  investigation  of  these  lowest  organisms,  and  it  is  from  this  thai 
he  take.-*  his  point  of  departure  in  the  present  work.  It  is  certain  It 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  the  origin  of  lift*  mid* 
be  carried  on  among  these  organisms  with  the  best  chance  of  soccer 
But  Nature  veils  all  her  processes,  and  is  never  more  mysterious  than 
when  life  begins.  At  the  outset  Professor  Clark  assumes  the  reality  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  the  argument  for  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
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subject*  of  which  he  treats*      In  the  doctrine  itself,  there  is  nothing 
MlWonnhU* :  but,  on  the  contra  »ne  goes  back  in  thought  to 

the  origin  of  !  npts  to  fa  in  of 

their  first  appearance  on  tl  a  of  the  earth,  ifl  there  any  valid 

reason  for  the  bat  die  m  ami  tbe  cause*  of 

these  tut''  new  being  would  in >t  have  been 

as  invisible  or  mysterious  as  they  in  the  formation  of  n  germ 

ur  th- 
ug unseen  at   the  dawn  of  life  as  he  is  to-day?   and  would  not  man 
have  be  docs  now,  on  the  force*  of  nature,  to  explain 

the  modes  in  which  the  Creator  acts?      Be  that  as  it  may,  the  que- 
with  iteoee  of  spontaneous  generation  now  is  rightly 

-or  Clark  when  he  asks  M  whether  the   Creator  has  not 
iid  to  exercise  tl*  faculty  at  all  I  pret- 

ty than  Professor  Owen  has  a* 
lief  in  tl  when  he  says,  "What  I  ha\ 

i-/"  (and  which  he  advocates.)  ■  t 
pla,  1 1  air  coming  into  beinp  by  the  aggregation  of 

organ  tee  and  in  all  placets  under  the  simp]»--t  unieel- 

m  appearing  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
in  the  pond  or  on  the  heath,  a  third  in  the  taw -dust  of  a 
cellar  ii  on   the  surface  of  a  mountain   rock,  tab,  but   all   by 

ad  arrangement  of  organic  atoms  through  forces  and 
condition*  art  ding  to  pn  law." 

proof  of  thii  i,  however,  just  what  obser- 

vation an-  e.     If  spontaneous 

genet  most  likely  to  be  found  among  the 

low*  U  all  others  are  eliminated  from  the  question. 

Jence  on  which  the  doctrine  at 
;tt  rests?     It  U  on  the  fact  that  a  given  ftolution  of  organic  mat 
only  to  air  that  has  passed  through  a  red  hot-tube,  or  thnt  a 
u  enclosed  in  an  hermetically  sealed  vessel  an 
quently  immersed  in  boiling  r  two  or  thn 

known  to  cnts 

e  author  in  detail, 
and  nothing  more.     If  nil  the  life  in  tl, 
destroyed  at  t 

me;  organisms  can  be  for  only  by  the  theory  in 

qu*»tinn-  •nahly  suppose   ihu  >'uld 

U?  destructive  of  life.      lint 

observe! 
the  fact  thai  i«  <c  hve  and  flourish  in  therin.il  springs, 
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of  which  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  certainly 
justifiable  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the  vital  resistance  would  still 
be  maintained,  even  if  the  solution  was  heated  to  the  temperature  oxd 
in  the  experiments.  There  is  without  doubt  a  point  at  which  resistance 
is  at  an  end,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined.  As  to  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  alleged  that  life  was  destroyed  when  dealing 
with  such  minute  structures  as  Vibrios  and  Bacterium*,  assent  mi/ 
well  be  withheld  from  the  statement  until  the  maker  of  the  experi- 
ments tells  us  what  were  the  signs  which  led  him  to  bis  conclusion*, 
— what  were  the  indications  that  life  was  really  extinct.  The  whole 
subject  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  hr  more  attention  from 
those  accustomed  to  make  careful  experiments  than  it  has  yet  received. 

The  views  advanced  by  Professor  Clark,  that  individual  life  does  not 
begin  with  the  mature  egg,  but  that  the  egg  itself  in  all  its  phases  is  the 
individual,  are  different  from  those  usually  held,  but  are  maintained  by 
Agas8iz.  From  the  study  of  the  higher  animals,  where  fertilization  u 
necessary,  one  would  be  disposed  to  reject  this  view,  and  consider  the 
individual  as  beginning  after  the  process  just  mentioned.  But  since 
among  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  the  Aphis,  where  fertilisation  for 
a  series  of  generations  is  not  necessary,  all  the  phases  of  development, 
from  the  nucleated  cell  to  the  perfect  individual,  are  passed  through 
without  interruption,  the  only  starting-point  for  individual  life  is  that 
at  which  the  cell  begins  to  take  an  independent  action,  long  before  it 
assumes  the  form  of  an  egg  in  the  sense  in  which  this  last  is  commonly 
understood. 

The  chapter  on  reproduction  by  budding  contains  many  additions  to 
science,  of  great  value,  derived  from  the  author's  original  observations 
on  various  kinds  of  Infusoria,  sea-anemones,  jelly-fishes,  dec,  but  we 
think  he  has  pushed  matters  too  far  in  considering  double  mongers  as 
instances  of  this  mode  of  reproduction.  In  so  far  as  they  have  been 
observed  in  their  formative  stage,  the  primitive  germ  of  such  monsters 
is  double  at  the  outset,  each  of  the  doubled  portions  being  developed 
pari  passu  the  one  with  the  other,  as  is  seen  in  the  instance  cited  and 
figured  from  Lereboullet,  where  the  two  heads  and  the  portions  of  the 
body  supporting  them  are  equal,  and  give  no  more  or  less  indications 
than  other  instances  hitherto  observed  of  the  budding  process. 

We  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work 
which  we  have  been  noticing,  and  perhaps  have  done  the  author  some 
injustice  in  taking  merely  those  which  are  open  to  criticism.  In  con- 
clusion, we  will  say  that,  wherever  he  has  confined  himself  to  observa- 
tion, the  results  which  Professor  Clark  has  obtained  are  among  the  mart 
important  additions  to  embryology  and  zoology  recently  made. 
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17* — Snow-Bound,     A  Winter  Idyl.     By  JouN  Gekknlkav  Whit- 
TIRB.     Boston :  Ticknor  and  FioUL*.     1&66.     16mo.     pp.  52. 

tem  Mr.  Whtttter  utters  a  hope  (hat  it  may  ny 

fry  memories   to  the  overworked  slaves  of  our 

eiiies,  and  that   he   may  deserve  0*096   thanks  which  an*  all  the 

grateful  tl  ire  rather  divined  J>y  the  receiver  than  directly 

The  reviewer  cannot  aspire  to  all  the  merit  of 

->nndcMial  prh  It  he  may 

fairly  lay  claim  to  a  part  of  it,  inasmuch  us,  though  obliged  to  *peak  his 

thanks  publicly,  he  need  not  do  it  to  the  author's  face.     We  are  again 

Ir,  Whittier,  HI  we  have  been   BO  often  before,  for  a 
real  and  a  very  refined  pleasure.     The   li  tie   volume  before  us  haa  all 

It  is  ti  lure  and  in  local  color- 

l>  in  feeling,  and  full  of  those  simple 

ye  and  the  trained  hand.     Here  is  a 

England  interior  glorified   with  something  of  that  inward    li^ht 

apt  to  be  rather  warmer  in  the  pool   LhftO  iker,  but 

llding  the  qu,  in  Mr,  Whittier,  produces  that 

ind  of  spiritual  pictaresqnenea  which  gU'  $  n  peculiar  a  charm  to  liis 

is  in  this  poem  a  warmth  of  affectionate  memory  and  re- 
us it  U  uncommon,  and  which  would  he  ellO- 
leligutful  it  it  <hd  not  remind  us  that  the  poet  wis  growing 
Not  tliat  there  is  any  other  mark  of  MMMSDOfl  than  khe  rip  mess 

a  life  both  publicly  and  privately  well  spent,     There  ii 
t  it  glows  more  equably  and  shines  on  sweeter  SOtnei  than   in  the 
I«j<*t8  earlier  verse*     It  is  as  if  a  brand  from  the  camp-fire  had  kindled 
these  logs  on  the  old  homestead's  hearth,  whose  flickering  benediction 
m  tremulously  those  dear  heads  of  Ion-  ego  that  are  now  trim 

;>er,  the  mother,  the  Quel 
i  painted  in  warm  and  netnt. 
th  all  th» 
oily  group  the  poet  is  the  last  on  earth,  and  then 
lieep!  which  ha 

►aek  to  before  the  parting,  and  for  ward  to  the 
1  reunion. 
Bill  dq  it*  poetic  and  personal  b  e  it 

e  to  everv  '  Snow-B* 

•hits  will  won  have  made  in 

in  faxm-housi  tick  are  ub*oh  logo 
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mouthed  stoves  chill  the  spirit  while  they  bake  the  flesh  with  their  grim 
and  undemonstrative  hospitality.  Already  are  the  railroads  displacing 
the  companionable  cheer  of  crackling  walnut  with  the  dogged  self-com- 
placency and  sullen  virtue  of  anthracite.  Even  where  wood  survives, 
he  is  too  often  shut  in  the  dreary  madhouse  cell  of  an  air-tight,  round 
which  one  can  no  more  fancy  a  social  mug  of  flip  circling  than  round  i 
coffin.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  can  sit  in  Mr.  Whittier's  chimney- 
corner  and  believe  that  the  blaze  he  has  kindled  for  us  shall  still  warm 
and  cheer,  when  a  wood  fire  is  as  faint  a  tradition  in  New  as  in  Old 
England. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  protest  against  Mr.  Whittier's  care- 
lessness in  accents  and  rhymes,  as  in  pronouncing  "ly'ceuin,"  and  join- 
ing in  unhallowed  matrimony  such  sounds  as  awn  and  om,  ents  and  fact 
We  would  not  have  the  Muse  emulate  the  onidiomatic  preciseoesa  of  i 
Normal  schoolmistress,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  writes  thus  on  principle,  as  we  begin  to  suspect,  he  errs  in  forget- 
ting that  thought  so  refined  as  his  can  be  fitly  matched  only  with  as 
equal  refinement  of  expression,  and  loses  something  of  its  charm  whet 
cheated  of  it  We  hope  he  will,  at  least,  never  mount  Pega'sos,  or 
water  him  in  Heli'con,  and  that  he  will  leave  Mu'seum  to  the  mora 
vulgar  sphere  and  obtuser  sensibilities  of  Barnum.  Where  Nature  hat 
sent  genius,  she  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  shall  be  treated  with  a  cer- 
tain elegance  of  hospitality. 


18.  —  Herman,  or  Young  Knighthood*     By  E.  Foxton.     Boston :  Lee 
and  Shepard.     1866.     2  vols.     12mo. 

The  rank  of  this  book  will  be  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
readers,  according  as  it  is  judged  by  the  pure  canons  of  literary  art,  or 
by  the  rules  of  morals.  The  critical  reader,  whose  artistic  perception* 
are  keen,  will  be  struck  with  defects  in  it,  which  the  reader  whose 
moral  sympathies  are  active  will  overlook  and  utterly  disregard,  in 
vi<3w  of  the  prevailing  spirit  and  intention  of  the  work.  It  is  a  true 
product  of  New  England,  in  which  art  is  wholly  subordinated  to  moral 
purpose.  It  not  only  gives  expression  to  sentiments  and  opinions  char- 
acteristic of  the  intellectual  and  moral  temper  of  New  England,  but  it 
gives  expression  to  them  in  a  form  not  less  characteristic  of  that  tem- 
per. At  the  time  the  book  was  written  and  first  printed,  eight  yran 
ago,  it  required  not  only  an  enlightened  but  a  courageous  mind  to  form 
and  to  declare  the  opinions  expressed  in  it.  No  popular  magazine  in 
the  country  would  at  that  time  have  ventured  to  accept  it  for  public*- 
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The  moral  convictions  of  which  it  toerti  the  truth  were  often 
io  the  convictions  of  society  at  large.     And  it  ad<ls  to 
now,  as  it  is  now  generally  known,  I  hat  the 
was  written  hy  a  woman. 

-   has  fully  proved  the  jostnfctt  of  her  views  on 
>ry,  and  has  brought  us  all  to  her 
*  of  thinking.     But  it  is  only  justice  to  her  to  remember,  that,  while 
nation  was  yet  hesitating  over  the  question,  "I-  tfa 

and,  holding  firm  to  fk  \  men  geru 

drew  from  them  the  loflflOM  in  their  keeping,     It  was  not 
compassion  alone  that  forced  upon  her  the  opinions 

_rhtand  w  to  her  the  imminent  dm 

eh  then  threat  md  which  we  have  since  then  been  ?om- 

ie  and  to  overcome* 

rb  the  boldness  and  truthfulness  of  the  anti-slavery  doctrines  of 
hook  is  crowded,  even  over- 

ns  always  il  and  liberal  in  tone  a 

4  I  We  subject*  winch  r&08l  OCGQpJ  public  attention.     She 
ion  of  women  and  of  clergymen  in  of  the 

I  life  of  animals  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  of  the  char;i 
dsitujj  rrii-  »,  of  the  mode?  of  life  under  the  d 

of  Ameri  -n, —  and  of  these  and  other  like  top- 

with  the  ability  and  force  derived  I'm  an  careful  con-ader- 
trO60l  purpose,      Her  opinions 
are  alwn\  -nt  and  hi  and  are  stamped  with  a  strongly 

I  individuj 

that  the  author  of  Herman,  hav  I  the 

of  the  public,  will  mak*  lief   talents  and  opportunity 

ling  n  nt  out  00 

f  style,  which  is  a  serioua  injur}  to  die  effect  of 

ItBOS.      It  i?  th<  uafit 

waiting  1 1  i  e  of  precisely  that 

whi.  because  furnishing  no  clew  to  wh  weath 

Ittl  of  wealth, 
:Y*'V.   of  physical  beauty  and  of  coma  Lieut, 

ly  follow,  so  inevitably   as  not   to  be  worth  the 

■ 
I    the    white   h  ided 

he  silver 
it  on  tl  rcak- 

icnt  he  shows  either  that  hi*  characters  are  i 
ings,  and  are  dispropoi 
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or  else  that  he  himself,  in  so  carefully  observing  them,  is  wasting  hit 
force  on  non-essential  particulars.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  more 
perfect  the  harmony  between  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  a  person 
in  real  life,  —  and  it  should  be  the  same  in  fiction,  —  the  less  do  they 
think,  or  do  others  in  social  intercourse  with  them  think,  of  the  mere 
circumstances  considered  in  themselves. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  detail  in  romance  writing  is  far  too  little 
pursued  by  our  novelists.  The  readers  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Helen 
are  sure  of  the  aristocratic  elegance  of  the  life  at  Clarendon  Park,  and 
yet  the  assurance  comes  from  what  may  be  called  internal  evidence 
alone  ;  there  are  very  few  details  given  concerning  it  in  the  book.  It 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  trust  to  the  reader's  assuming  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  an  American  story  have  homes  and  habits 
befitting  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  the  difficulty  vanishes  the  moment 
there  can  be  no  doubt  felt  that  they  are  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

But  Herman  is  not  a  book  to  be  judged  by  its  short-comings  in  lit- 
erary art.  It  is  a  book  that  no  one  can  read  without  feeling  a  sense 
of  merit  in  it  beyond  the  range  of  art,  and  without  recognizing  the 
possession  by  its  writer  of  qualities  which  deserve  and  receive  the 
homage  of  the  most  genuine  respect. 


19.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Honorable  Edmund  Burke.  Revised 
Edition.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1866.  Vols.  IV  and  V. 
pp.  482  and  508. 

It  is  very  well  known  to  all  persons  enterprising  enough  to  read 
now  and  then  in  those  volumes  whose  presence  is  essential  to  the 
respectability  of  all  high-caste  libraries,  that  the  standard  editions  of 
what  are  called  the  4i  British  Classics"  are  full  of  blunders.  Whoever 
buys  such  standard  editions  must  expect  to  be  his  own  editor,  and  to  see 
the  broad  phylacteries  of  margin  in  which  he  took  delight  disfigured 
with  pencil-marks  that  grow  more  indignantly  emphatic  and  reckless 
as  he  reads  on.  That  scrupulous  accuracy  which  once  made  the  fame 
of  printers  has  almost  gone  out  of  fashion)  the  world  over,  and  the 
deceitful  shows  of  broad  margin,  disagreeably  tinted  paper,  and  hand- 
some  printing  have  taken  the  place  of  the  one  solid  merit  that  above 
all  others  should  distinguish  a  book, — its  correctness.  What  is  worse, 
the  blunders  multiply  with  the  editions  till,  in  some  cases,  even  if  we 
get  sense  at  all,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  its  being  the  sense  of  the  author. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  stanza  from  the  Annus  Mirabili$  of  Dry<len. 
which,  in  three  different  editions  we  happen  to  have  at  hand,  stand* 
thus.     (He  is  speaking  of  France.) 
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"  That  en ouch  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade, 
->  envies  u*  what  be  wants  power  V  enjoj ; 
What  noisefol  valour  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  aasUtaocQ  mil  Ml  friends  destroy/* 

■  ntiim-nt  is  reverently  accepted  and  conscientiously 

<1    by   editor  after   editor.      There  should  be,  of  course,  a 

nma  at  in  stead  of  a  semicolon,  aud  the  next  verse  should 

"whosr    noi-rful    valor  dsWOa,"     The   correction   in  Una.  instance 

to  be  sure,  an  <  but  what  right  has  an  editor  to  rely  00  hi* 

reader  to  make  it?     The  margin  of  our  so-called  *  Aid;:  n  of 

Dry  don  is  literally  peppered  with  corrections  either  of  phrase  or  of 

punctuation  that  makes  one  of  the  clearest  of  writers  guilty  uin  downright 

nonsense  or  blank  no-meaning.     Kvu  comparatively  recent  authors,  like 

Barns  have  had  many  errors  foisted  upon  them  by  ignorant  or  careless 

proof- n  ruling,  and  this,  too,  without  the  poor  excuse  of  revenge  which 

smug's  printer  had  for  so  abominably  misprinting  one  of  his  dediea- 

It  ts  accordingly  with  feelings  very  far  from  satisfaction  that 

we  commonly  read  the  announcement  of  forthcoming  **  Library  Edi- 

of  favorite  authors.     For  it  seems  now  to  be  a  general  theory 

vith  publishers,  that  the  uae  of  such  books  ii  to  be  sold,  and  not  to  be 

—  that  they  are  no  longer  intended  to  supply  the  mind,  but  only 

■  >th  furniture. 
,11  author*  Burke  has  perhaps  suffered  the  most  by  the  careful 
tion  of  bi  That   his   works  many  of  them  unreviaed 

himself,  -ome  of  them  dictated  to  amanuenses  and  booh  made  up 
nm   reporter  should   be  more   than   usually   liable   to  inaccu- 

i^  to  have  been  expected.     Greater  editorial  care  was  also  to 
ive  been  expected  for  this  very  reason.      But    his   editors  how 

writings  and  their  influence,  would 
ihi  it  worth  while  to  trouble  themselves  with 

bo  much  easier  to  admire.    Of  hk  literary  eseo- 
r  himself;  another,  lom  bis  work  was 

-blind;  and  Lb)  ataal  with  the  uu  babo- 

ons which  a  coroDet  confer.,  seems  to  have  satisfied  his 

litoi  tig  how  much  c4   Burke's  < ron -•  -puudence 

to  a  plebeian  public    To  those  who  know  Mr. 

,  forbidding  the  aj  of  his  MUM 

!>•  rhape  offend  by  speaking  of  him  here,  it  need  Dpi 

in  has  e\  miage  which  critical  son 

and  an  all  To 

not  know  him,  the  amount   of  toil  whi<  oted 

base  volumes,  rewar  z  fulfilled 
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the  responsibility  resting  upon  even  anonymous  editorship,  would  ap- 
pear incredible.  He  has  collated  all  the  editions,  not  including  mere 
reprints,  of  his  author,  and  his  corrections,  many  of  them  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  passages,  many  to  their  rhetorical  finish,  and  all  of 
them  important  to  whoever  wishes  to  have  Burke's  own  words  and  not 
those  of  his  printers,  amount  to  hundreds  in  every  volume.  In  the 
fifth  volume,  for  example,  they  are  more  than  three  hundred.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Nichols  overstepped  the  just  boundaries  that  should  limit  ao 
editor's  discretion.  Wherever  the  error  of  fact  or  the  slovenliness  of 
grammar  was  evidently  Burke's  own,  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  he 
left  it.  On  the  same  principle,  his  quotations  have  not  been  corrected, 
illustrating,  as  they  do,  the  abundance  and  readiness  of  his  memory. 
We  give  a  few  examples,  selecting  rather  the  shortest  than  the 
important 

Vol.  IV. 


Vol.  V. 


pp.  IS  and  U 

, /or  Hales 

read  Hale. 

p.    20 

V  mean 

t* 

meant. 

p.    28 

"  instruction 

a 

institution. 

p.    96 

"  reformer! 

M 

reforms. 

p.  124 

"  use 

II 

choice. 

p.  138 

"  cancel  in  allegiance 

II 

cancelling. 

p.  139 

"  assuming 

it 

assumes. 

p.  146 

"  rebellious 

it 

rebellions. 

p.  158 

"  as  to  his  king 

a 

as  to  who  is  king. 

p.  178 

"  on  the  one  side 

it 

on  the  other. 

p.  184 

"  the  beginning 

tt 

beginner. 

p.  184 

"  tempter 

" 

tempted. 

p.  203 

"  important 

" 

impotent. 

p.  266 

"  least  degree 

" 

last  degree. 

p.  348 

**  appendages 

it 

appanages. 

p.  372 

"  provinces 

u 

princes. 

p.  413 

"  profession 

tt 

possession. 

p.  429 

"  eternal 

tt 

internal. 

p.  436 

"  naturalist 

a 

neutralist 

p.  453 

"  ambition 

tt 

abolition. 

p.  465 

"  really 

tt 

readily. 

p.  472 

"  it  ought 

It 

ought  not 

p.    70 

"  if 

tt 

ill. 

p.  126 

"  invokes 

" 

evokes. 

p.  142 

"  petitioners 

tt 

partitioners. 

p.  181 

"  intercepted 

tt 

intersected. 

p.  183 

"  reformation 

tt 

formation. 

p.  188 

"  lived  in 

tt 

lived  to. 

p.  205 

"  assistance 

tt 

assistants. 

p.  212 

"  number 

tt 

lumber. 

p.  228 

"  he  held 

tt 

to  be  held. 

p.  251 

"  for 

" 

far. 

p.  266 

"  profession 

it 

possession. 
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Harper'9  Weekly. 

p.  a$7 

for  legt»l*tor» 

rW  ltgislatarea. 

p.  286 

■  generally 

M     mtinraUj. 

p.  289 

**   attempt 

"     ieni[»L 

p,  338 

"  choose 

p.  345 

"     poOCC 

"     piece 

"  principle 

M    principal. 

p.  404 

"  uscltt*»  pro«pcrou« 

*•    ii 

p,  444 

"  rvmnrkiible 

*     marketable 

p.  457 

"  spread 

"     spared. 

sn 


These  t  r-om  eo  many,  will  serve  to  show  the 

Amount  a  tabor  that  have  been  beel  unes,  and 

to  convince  those  who  own  any  of  the  u standard **  editions  of  Burke,  that 

at  their  own  ingenuity  will  enable  ibon  ta  roartinj  it  to  guess 

ling  of  the  author.     This  edition  possesses  the  capital  merit 

blishers  deserve  the  special  tlianks 

mly  of  mere  readers,  but  of  all  who  love  truth  and  boneetj,  for 

having  resolve  all  to  make  a  trustworthy  l«>ok,  and  then,  what 

does  not  always  follow,  for  bavin l  i  a  competent  man  to  <ee  that 

ill  be  what  it  p  to  be.     We  cannot,  incta  in  all 

(bet  edition  of  Burke.     We  b  i  see  one  supervised 

by  th  IT,  in  which  the  chronological  order  of  the 

work*  shall  be  observed,  which  shall  include  the  life  ami  letters,  on  in- 

and  tho^e  illustrative  i  b  Burke  u  already  if  an 

unci*  A     But.  until  we  get  such  an  edition,  it  hi  a  great  deal  to 

one  on  which  we  can  depend,  and  the  editor  deserves  the  thanks 

of  all  admirer*  of  Burke  for  having  done  for  his  author  all  that  he  un- 

■nore  than  any  one  else  we  can  think  of  would  have  been 

At  in  do. 

20.  —  Harper's  Weekly,  a  Journal  of  CiwlizatfofL     Vol  IX.     For  the 
Year  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     Folio.     pp»  8WL 


In  a  i  bed  to  this  volume  the  publishers  state  that  uthe 

illation  of  the  Weekly  has  steadily  increased  from  the  first    The 
for  the  past  year  has  been  largely  over  one  hundred 
and  copies  per  week*    On   some   occasions   over  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  of  a  single  issue."     This  immense  cir- 
culation Ii  not  surprising*     The  last  year  was  the  most  eventful  in 
Arm  the  events  were  of  a  sort  not  only  to  touch  the 

:s,  hut   to  awaken  the   liveliest  curiosity  of  the  public* 
Trui)  rations  of  them  were  of  interest  to' the  whole  community. 

i  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  on  the  march  of 
ulista  in  the  service  of  the  paper  made  their  pictorial  re- 
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ports  of  scenes  and  incidents,  concerning  which  every  one  was  eager  to 
learn  the  exact  truth.  Their  pictures  represented  to  the  eye*  of  meo 
and  women  and  children  the  persons,  the  places,  the  actions  which 
were  filling  their  thoughts  and  exciting  their  hearts ;  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  paper  not  devoted  to  pictorial  illustration  they  found  an  admira- 
ble comment  on  the  political  conditions  of  the  times,  in  a  series  of 
articles  distinguished,  as  in  former  recent  years,  by  clearness  sod 
moderation  of  statement,  steady  reference  to  principle,  and  the  mart 
thorough  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  the  country  and  of  humanity. 

The  weekly  numbers  of  the  paper  now  bound  into  a  volume  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  records  of  a  year,  the  eveoti 
of  which  will  hardly  be  of  less  concern  to  our  remotest  posterity  than 
they  have  been  to  us. 

The  vast'circulation  of  the  paper  imposes  upon  the  proprietors  the 
duty  of  making  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  high  pretensions  as  s 
Journal  of  Civilization.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  various 
respects.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  not  only  poor  in  execution, 
but  poor  in  conception,  and  incorrect  There  was,  to  take  a  striking 
instance,  hardly  a  single  good  illustration  of  any  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  though  this  wss 
in  part  made  up  for  by  the  very  striking  allegorical  design,  by  Mr. 
Nast,  of  America  weeping  over  his  coffin.  Again,  the  caricatures  are 
almost  invariably  wretched  in  design,  except  when  borrowed  from 
Punch,  and  are  frequently  vulgar  in  intention  ;  if  they  cannot  be  abol- 
ished, they  ought  to  be  improved.  And  finally,  there  is  a  certain  class 
of  advertisements  to  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  each  number,  which 
the  publishers  of  such  a  paper  ought  to  feel  themselves  required  bj 
every  consideration  of  public  morality  to  exclude.  We  rely  upon 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  to  do  justice  to  the  public  in  thrse 
respects,  and  to  make  their  profitable  paper  really  representative  of  the 
civilization  of  America. 


21.  —  A  History  of  New  England,  from  the  Discovery  by  Europeans  to 
the  Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century \  being  an  Abridgment  of 
his  "  History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty"  By 
John  Gorham  Palfret.  New  York :  Hurd  and  Houghton. 
18G6.     2  vols.     8vo.     pp.  xx.,  408,  and  386. 

Dr.  Palpret  has  done  wisely  in  preparing  this  abridgment  of  hi* 
larger  work.  Of  the  value  of  that  work  our  readers  are  already  well 
informed.  No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  it  than  that  which  it  justly 
deserves,  of  being  a  worthy  history  of  New  England.    It  is  not  probable 
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that  it  wiH  ever  be  superseded*  The  qualities  which  distinguish  it  in- 
jure to  it  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
industry,  the  accuracy,  the   sound  judgment  the  good 

sense,  of  its  author.     It  must  be  henceforth  the  handbook  of  every 

and  every  lover  of  New  England*  But  the  cost  of  its  three  large 
volur  ra  it  inaccessible  to  a  very  large  number  of  those  per- 

sons who  desit  >me  acquainted  with  the   record*  of  their  an- 

cestors, and  its  elaborate  fulness  of  detail  unfits  it  to  be  a  popular 
manual. 

"  I  presume/'  says  Dr.  Palfrey,  at  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  his 
ffidgment,  *  there  is  one  third  of  the  white  people  of  these  United 
te*,  wherever  now  residing,  of  whom  no  individual  can  peruse  these 
168  without  reading  the  history  of  his  own  progenitors,M  It  is  for 
the  great  mass  of  these  children  of  New  England  that  he  has  prepared 
the  >\  They  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  him  for  this  labor. 

e  two  volumes  of  moderate  size  supply  all  that  need  be  known 
of  the  events  that  attended  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the 
New  England  Colonies,  of  the  motives,  principles,  and  characters  of 
the  men  who  moulded  their  institutions  and  gave  form  to  the  nas- 
cent state. 

In  tin*  history  lie  the  origins  of  the  liberties  of  America,  the  sources 
of  th'  1  and  glory  of  the  United  State*,     From  New  England 

have  In  en  derived  those  principles  and  methods,  and  that  civil,  political, 
and  social  organization,  which  are  both  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  our  national  character  and  development.  New 
England  is  the  home  of  modern  democracy  and  of  genuine  republican 
liberty.  Her  history  is  one  by  itself  and  apart.  She  established  a  new 
era  h  and  gave  anew  meaning  to  such  words  as  people,  gov- 

ernment, and  state.  She  made  the  greatest  advance  in  political  science 
which  it  was  e  to  any  community  to  make,  and  for  the  first  time 

in  tie-  of  the  world  practically  established  and  defined  the  rela- 

tion 1  Her  fame  is  the  property  not  only  of  her 

own  descendants,  bu  y  man  who  believes  in  and  advocates  the 

land     For  here  thoM  rights  were  fir-t 
and  maintained  in  the  moral  order  of  a 
m  unity.     It  is  as  absurd  to  talk  \  and 

orators  so  rid  of  New  England  id 

land  out  in  the  cold,  a*  it  would  be  to  talk  of 

Her  idea*  have  boeonw  the  instincts  of 

fr**Jn  of  their  heart!.     Mr*  Lincoln  the 

m  was  a  genuine  son  of  New  England,  greatest 

no  of  Mr.  Johnson  baj  so  little  of  Ncw-Englandism  in 
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his  nature.  This  war,  which  is  now  drawing  to  an  end,  is  the  war  be- 
tween) the  new  ideas  of  New  England  and  the  old  ideas  of  the  Old 
World.  The  victory  is  to  make  the  United  States  a  larger,  happier, 
completer  New  England.  With  this  victory  New  England  will  drop 
from  history.     Her  work  will  be  accomplished. 

Dr.  Palfrey's  book  is,  then,  not  merely  a  history  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  it  is  a  manual  for  the  political  student,  a  compendium  of  the 
origin  of  American  political  ideas.  It  is  a  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  American  who  would  thoroughly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  which  he  bears  a  part  in  maintaining,  and  of  the  principles 
from  which  they  sprang. 

The  abridgment  is  executed  with  great  felicity.  It  has  none  of  the 
stiffness  and  jejuneness  which  commonly  attend  such  works.  On  the 
contrary,  the  narrative  is  full,  easy,  accurate.  The  spirit  of  the  original 
is  not  lost.  The  compression  has  been  effected  mainly  by  the  omfrsion 
of  notes  and  citations  of  authorities,  and  by  a  judicious  condensation  of 
those  portions  of  the  larger  work  which  relate  mainly  to  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  the  old  country. 

Here  and  there  Dr.  Palfrey  has  introduced  some  fresh  matter  into 
the  abridgment,  and  we  find  throughout  evidence  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  and  skilful  handling.  It  may  be  commended  without  reserve; 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  of  no  common  order  that  so  excellent  a  popular 
History  of  New  England  is  given  to  the  public 


22.  —  Bistort/  of  France,  from  the  most  remote  Period  to  1789.  By 
Henri  Martin.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Fourth  Paris 
Edition,  by  Mart  L.  Booth.  Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  The  DecUm 
of  the  French  Monarchy.  Boston :  Walker,  Fuller,  &  Co.  1866. 
8vo.    pp.  xvi.,  646  ;  viii.,  623. 

Of  the  general  qualities  of  M.  Martin's  History  we  spoke  in  noticing 
the  former  volumes  of  this  translation.  It  is  the  work  of  a  roan  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  of  active  intelligence,  and  of  great  indus- 
try. If  rarely  profound,  M.  Martin  is  seldom  shallow.  His  style  i* 
more  animated  than  elegant.  He  writes  with  the  ease  and  often  with 
too  much  of  the  fluency  of  a  practised  contributor  to  the  daily  press, 
and.  his  judgments  sometimes  bear  the  marks  of  the  haste  and  looseneas 
of  this  sort  of  composition.  His  book  is  not  of  the  first  order,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  second  order  of  historical  works.  The  scholar 
will  find  it  of  real  value  as  a  compendious  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  long  stretch  of  French  history,  and  as  indicating  the  best  sources  of 
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tiit  unlearned  read*  nve 

nt  and  instruct 
tin1  truncation  now  before  fmin 

vy  of  the  declines  of  the  Fm 
fall  of  ( i  \  olu* 

b  ft  story  hardly  surpassed  in  U  Revolution 

1 1  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  break  ,  and 

of  the  corruption  «  toa4  had  t>*  <-n  founded  upon  them.     It 

LI  of  picturesque  cootntfta  and  imprcssfre  tosaoos,     There  ist  i 

id  in  which  th< 
that  regul  |  arc  to  be  1660  DK>re  dtnniictly  in   m-iimi.   in   which 

able  cons<  of  human  conduct  are  more  cle&rlj 

<i,  and  in  which  a  blind  fate  or  chance  appears  to  huv< 
■bare. 

M.  Mar  tory  with  a  lively  sense  of  it*  meaning  and 

id  his  volumes   forjn  an  excellent  introduction  U>  every 

lutionary  period, 

translation  of  this  part  of  ti  cna,  upon  the  whole,  to 

tie  nn  than  that  of  the  preceding  volumes.     It  is, 

- 
at  in  our  translator 

r  work  before  publication  to  much  more  careful  and 

bows  such  industry  and 
intention  thaj  f  co  bo  able  to  commend  fully  thi 

suit*  that  the  succeeding  portions  ol   hei 

may  b*  m  accomplished  thai  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  thasq  in  terms 
that  will  1  le  to  ourselves  than  to  her. 


Quarto  Ser 

By  Mr.  Na- 
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Octavo  Series.    New  York.    1865. 

1.  The  Journal  of  Major  George  Washington.     1754 

2.  A  Journal  of  two  Visits  made  to  some  Nations  of  Indians.    By  the 

Rev.  David  Jones.     1774. 

3.  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andrei  [By  Egbert  Bevboh.] 

1817. 
4  A  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.     1755. 

Second  Series.    New  York.     1865. 
1.  The  Narrative  of  Colonel  David  Fanning,  a  North  Carolina 
Tory.     1775-1783. 

In  these  reprints  Mr.  Sabin  has  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
taste  for  bibliographical  rarities  to  do  a  service  to  the  students  of  Amer- 
ican history.  His  selection  of  works  for  reprinting  has  been  judiciously 
made,  and  the  typographical  execution  of  the  reprints  is  altogether 
excellent  We  have  little  doubt  that  their  correctness  is  equal  to  their 
beauty,  but  we  have  made  no  collation  of  them  with  the  originals,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  state  how  far  they  will  bear  the  application  of 
this  test.  If  they  are  made  with  the  exactness  which  we  have  reason 
from  Mr.  Sabin's  reputation  as  a  careful  bibliographer  to  expect,  they 
are  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  historical  library  which  does  not  pos- 
sess the  original  works. 

Six  of  the  tracts  in  what  Mr.  Sabin  calls  his  "  Quarto  Series  * 
(if  we  include  "New  England's  First  Fruits,"  dfcc^  1643)  relate 
to  the  attempts  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  series  of  tracts  is  of  the  first  importance  in  illustrating 
that  portion  of  the  early  history  of  New  England  to  which  they 
refer.  They  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  students  of  our  local 
annals,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract  published  in  1 659  and  the 
latter  portion  of  the  "  First  Fruits,"  have  all  been  reprinted  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  with  the  addition 
also  of  two  belonging  to  the  series,  which  Mr.  Sabin  would  do  well 
to  reprint  with  the  others;  viz.  "Tears  of  Repentance:  or  a  further 
Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel,"  &c,  London,  1 653 ;  and 
"  A  Late  and  Further  Manifestation,"  &c,  London,  1 655. 

Some  of  these  tracts  were  originally  published  by  the  corporation 
in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the'  Indians ;  others 
were  printed  through  the  influence  of  particular  friends  of  the  cause. 

The  "  Relation  of  Maryland,"  &c.  is  a  valuable  historical  tract,  inas- 
much as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  colonizing  programme*  and  the  first 
full  description  of  that  Province  *  issued  after  the  grant  to  Lord  Balti- 

*  See  Historical  Magazine  for  October,  1865. 
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more  of  20th  June,  1632.  As  the  title-page  of  the  work  indicates,  it 
embraces,  first,  "A  Relation  of  Maryland  ";  second,  u  A  Map  of  the 
Country  " ;  third,  "  The  Conditions  of  Plantation  " ;  and  fourth,  «  His 
Majesty's  Charter  to  Lord  Baltimore  translated  into  English." 

The  reprint  of  this  tract  is  unfortunately  defective,  for  the  good 
reason  that  the  original  from  which  his  transcript  was  made  was  want- 
ing in  an  essential  particular,  namely,  in  "his  Majesty's  charter.'" 
This  original  was  furnished  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  who  edits  the  re- 
print, and  who  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  his  rare  little  quarto 
was  unfortunately  curtailed  of  its  fair*  proportions ;  although  the  title- 
page  of  the  work  clearly  indicates  that  "  His  Majesty's  Charter  to 
Lord  Baltimore  "  is  a  part  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Sabin,  having  been  in- 
formed since  the  reprint  was  issued  that  this  large  and  important  part 
of  the  original  tract  was  wanting  in  his  edition,  intends,  as  we  under- 
stand, to  supply  from  another  and  complete  copy  of  the  original  this 
deficiency,  a  reprint  of  which  will  be  sent  to  all  his  subscribers. 

In  his  "  Prefatory  Note  "  Dr.  Hawks  says :  "  Among  the  rare  tracts 
concerning  the  settlement  of  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore,  this,  if  not 
the  earliest,  is  certainly  among  the  first  that  were  published.  The 
editor  of  this  reprint  believes  it  to  be  the  fir$t,  and  has  never  seen 
any  other  copy  of  it  except  that  in  his  possession,  from  which  the 
present  edition  is  printed.  He  thinks,  however,  that  a  few*  other  copies 
are  in  existence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  re- 
searches of  the  editor  have  not  enabled  him  to  discover  the  author." 

Dr.  Hawks  is  right  in  supposing  that  this  was  among  the  first  of 
the  rare  tracts  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland,  but  it  was  not 
the  earliest.  In  the  year  before  this  tract  was  issued,  there  was  pub- 
lished M  A  Relation  of  the  successful  Beginnings  of  the  Lord  Baltimore's 
Plantation  in  Mary-land ;  being  an  Extract  of  certain  Letters  written 
from  thence,  by  some  of  the  Adventurers  to  their  Friends  in  England. 
Anno  Domini  1634."  Small  quarto.  The  first  colonial  expedition 
which  Lord  Baltimore  sent  to  the  Chesapeake  was  accompanied  by 
his  two  brothers,  Leonard  and  George  Calvert  The  former  was 
commissioned  as  Governor.  A  few  "Gentlemen  adventurers,  and 
their  servants  to  the  number  of  near  200  people,  imbarked  them- 
selves for  the  voyage,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Arke,  of  300  ton 
and  upward,  which  was  attended  by  his  Lordship's  Pinnace,  called  the . 
Dove,  of  about  50  ton."  They  weighed  anchor  "  from  the  Cowes  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  ten  in  the  morning,"  on  Friday,  the  22d  of 
November,  1633,  and  arrived  at  "  Point  Comfort  "  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary. On  the  3d  of  March  they  left  Point  Comfort,  and  proceeded  to 
the   Potomac  River.    After  spending  some  weeks  in  exploring  this 
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river  and  in  interviews  with  the  Indians,  they  finally,  on  the  87th  of 
March,  pitched  upon  a  spot  of  land  on  a  branch  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
north  side,  for  a  settlement,  and  called  the  place  u  Saint  Marks." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland.  The 
letters  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Jirst  Maryland  tract,  (1634,)  whose 
title-page  is  given  above,  were  dated  "  From  Saint  Marie*  in  Mary- 
land, 27  May,  1634."  These  letters  also  form  the  basis  of  that  part 
of  the  Relation  of  1635  which  fa  included  in  pages  3  to  16.  It  is  not 
an  improbable  supposition,  that  these  letters  were  written  by  the  dis* 
tinguished  brothers  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Sabin  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  hit 
aeries  of  reprints.  The  scarcity  of  the  originals  prevents  many  students 
from  access  to  these  authorities  for  our  early  history.  As  historical 
libraries  increase  in  the  newer  portions  of  our  country,  the  Tame  of 
such  reprints  will  become  continually  greater. 

We  purpose  to  remark  at  a  future  time  on  some  of  the  other  tracts 
already  published. 


24.  — Melodies  and  Madrigals,  mostly  from  ike  old  English  Feet*. 
Edited  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  New  York :  Bunce  and 
Huntington.     1866.     Small  4to.    pp.  xviiL,  206. 

Tins  is  a  charming  little  volume,  both  for  its  good  looks  and  for  what 
is  in  it.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  made  his  selections  with  great  good  taste,  and 
by  judiciously  confining  himself  to  a  certain  line  of  subjects  has  beea 
able  to  give  us  something  more  complete  and  harmonious  in  tone  than 
such  selections  are  apt  to  be.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  anj 
one  under  the  painful  necessity  of  making  a  present  and  not  knowing 
what  to  give. 
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several  series,  248— our  children's  books 
more  national  than  others,  248,  249. 

Clark,  Henry  James,  his  Mind  in  Nature, 
critical  notice  of,  627-880. 

Ooy,  Henry,  article  on,  147-194  — his 
Wonderful  popularity,  147,  148  — his 
cultivation  of  it,  149,  160— education 
and  life  at  Richmond,  161, 162  —  influ- 
ence of  Chancellor  Wythe,  168,  164— 
cultivation  of  oratory,  164  - 166 — studies 
law  and  commences  practice  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  167—  his  speedy  success,  and 
its  causes,  168  — enters  politics,  169  — 
popular  habits,  160 — elected  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator, 16.1  —  supports  President  Jeffer- 
son's policy,  161  -168 —elected  Speaker 
of  House  of  Representatives,  164 — re- 
sponsible for  war  of  1812,  164  - 166  — 
not  the  interest  of  American  politicians 
to  promote  war,  167, 168 — champion  of 
"American  Svstem,"  169-171  —  social 
habits  while  Speaker,  172 — his  connec- 
tion with  the  Missouri  Compromise,  178 
- 176  —  his  rare  felicitousness  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremonv,  176  — his  twenty- 
four  years'  candidature  for  Presidency, 

176  — friendly  relations  with  Jackson, 

177  —  changed  by  his  opposition  to 
Jackson's  conduct  of  Florida  war,  178, 
179 — by  his  favoring  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  President,  180,  181  —  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  his  duel  with  John 
Randolph,  181,  182  — life  at  Ashland, 
182  —  Jackson's  efforts  to  injure  him, 
188, 184— Senator  again,  186  —  mistakes 
in  leadership,  186  -  188  —  his  narrow 
views  concerning  slavery,  189,  190  — 
his  devotion  to  the  Union,  191,  192  — 
his  orator}',  statesmanship,  and  personal 
character,  193,  194. 

Climatic  Influences  as  bearing  upon  Se- 
cession and  Reconstruction,  article  on, 
24-47  —  inadequacy  of  current  theories 
of  the  cause  of  secession,  24  —  slavery 
not  the  prime  cause,  26 — why  the 
South  advocated  Free  Trade  and  State 
Rights,  26  —  slavery  abolished  in  North- 
ern States  because  unprofitable,  27  — 
fertile  soil  and  genial  climate  made 
Southern  States  agricultural,  sterile  soil 
and  cold  climate  made  Northern  States 
commercial  and  manufacturing,  27,  28 
—  agriculture  tends  to  produce  an  aris- 
tocracy, 29  —  to  repress  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, 80  —  to  accumulate  landed  prop- 
ertv"  in  hands  of  few,  82,  83  —  direct 
influence  of  climate  on  social  conditions, 
84-  86  —  doctrine  of  State  Rights  harm- 
less as  a  theory,  powerful  for  evil  only 
from  causes  produced  by  climatic  influ- 
ences, 86  —  manufactures,  a  remedy  for 
social  tendencies  produced  by  climate 
of  Southern  States,  38  —  never  generally 
established  at  South  on  account  of 
hostile  public  sentiment,  39  —  too  pow- 
erful competition  of  North,  by  greater 
capital  ana  prior  establishment,  40  -  42  — 
Southern  States  should  be  permitted  to 


proteot  their  manufactures  by  a  tariff; 
for  a  series  of  years,  48,  44  —  necessity 
of  possession  of  suffrage  by  the  negro 
for  self-protection  and  the  preservation 
of  democratic  institutions  at  the  Sooth, 
46-47. 

Cobden,  Richard,  on  international  arbitra- 
tion, 479. 

QntrU  of  Conciliation,  article  on,  186-146 

—  established  in  Denmark  in  1796, 136 

—  their  constitution,  186  —  service  on 
them  compulsory,  sessions  secret,  extent 
of  their  jurisdiction,  187 — mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  them,  187-189  —  theory  un- 
derlying them,  140  —  different  character 
of  French  system,  141  —  success  of 
Danish  system,  141  —  its  causes:  the 
cases  brought  before  it  mainly  quarrels 
between  neighbors,  142 — of  a  simple 
character,  148 — constitution  of  the  or- 
dinary law  courts  is  very  defective,  144 

—  personal  character  and  influence  of 
the  judges,  144  —  such  courts  could  be 
advantageously  introduced  in  the  South- 
ern States  for  causes  to  which  freedmen 
are  parties,  148. 

Dante,  and  his  latest  English  Translators, 
article  on,  609  -  629  —  mental  and  spirit- 
ual characteristics  of  Dante,  609,  610  — 
individual  and  artistic  character  of  his 
Divine  Comedy,  611  —  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Giotto,  founded  on  their 
similar  truthfulness  and  simplicity,  612 

—  the  Divine  Comedy  an  allegory  of 
human  life  and  immortality,  618  —  its 
intense  religiousness,  618  —  Chaucer's 
appreciation  of  it,  614  —  neglect  of  it 
for  four  hundred  years  alter  Chaucer's 
death,  616  —  first  translation  of  it  into 
German  [1769],  into  French  [1776,] 
616  —  worthlessness  of  Boyd's  transla- 
tion, 616  —  merits  and  defects  of  Cary's 
617,  618  — list  of  English  translations, 
619  —  opinions  of  translators  as  to  best 
mode  or  rendering  it,  620  —  difficulties 
of  translating  poetry,  620,  621  —  special 
difficulty  of  translating  Dante,  because 
he  wrote  at  an  early  stage  of  language, 

621  —  because  of  great  difference  be- 
tween vocabulary  of  English  and  Italian, 

622  —  value    of   Parsons's    translation, 

623  —  compared  with  those  of  Dayman 
and  Ford,  624-626  —  Dante  can  be  best 
rendered  by  an  unrhvmed,  literal,  line- 
for-Iine  translation,  626,  627  —  success 
of  Longfellow  and  Rossetti  in  this  mode, 
628  —  Divine  Comedy  not  a  popular 
poem,  629. 

Dt  Tocquevilk,  The  Error  of,  article  on,  821 
-884  —  DeTocqueville  sent  bv  Louis 
Philippe  to  study  institutions  of  United 
States,  821  —  condition  of  nation  at 
time  of  his  visit,  828  —  his  assumption 
that  the  United  States  are  a  confedera- 
tion of  sovereignties,  824  —  that  an  at- 
tempt at  secession  would  not  be  op- 
posed by  the  general  government,  326, 
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merit,  406-411  —  opportunity  of  Times 
to  become  chief  paper,  411  —  Dickens's 
opinion  of  Herald,  418, 414  —  inadequate 
pay  of  writers  and  reporters,  416  -  417  — 
conditions  of  success  to  a  newspaper, 
418. 

Herman,  or  Young  Knighthood,  critical 
notice  of,  682  -  684. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  his  edi- 
tion of  Translation  of  the  Works  of 
Kpictetus,  critical  notice  of,  699-606. 

Holland,  J.  G.,  his  Plain  Talks  on  Familiar 
Subjects,  critical  notice  of,  299-801. 

Hourt  of  Labor,  article  on,  196-209  — 
importance  of  determining  the  number 
of  hours  laborers  can  most  profitably 
work,  196  —  conditions  of  production, 
196  —  evil  effects  of  working  too  many 
hours  per  day,  197  —  effect  of  a  local 
and  of  a  general  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  on  wages  and  production,  198- 
204  —  machinery  has  not  diminished 
labor  in  this  country,  but  elevated  the 
standard  of  living,  204, 206  —  production 
should  not  be  reduced  while  national 
debt  is  unpaid,  206  —  production  greatly 
increased  by  confidence  in  stability  of 
government  and  integrity  of  the  judici- 
ary, 206,  207  —  prodigality  of  rich  does 
not  help  the  poor,  207,  208  —  improve- 
ment needed  in  application  of  products 
to  uses  of  life,  208. 

International  Arbitration,  article  on,  478- 
609  —  works  on  international  law  very 
defective  in  information  respecting  ar- 
bitration, 473  —  different  methods  of 
arbitration  practised,  474,  476  —  efforts 
by  individuals  and  societies  to  have  an 
international  congress  to  settle  disputed 
points,  476,  477  —  attempts  in  United 
States  Congress  to  secure  international 
arbitration,  47  8 — action  of  British  Parlia- 
ment, 479,  480  —  of  French  government, 

481  — questions  between  France  and 
United  States  submitted  to  arbitration, 

482  —  questions  between  United  States 
and  Spain,  483  —  between  England  and 
United  States,  483  -  492  -  499  —  between 
United  States  and  Mexico,  493  -  496  — 
between  Portugal  and  United  States, 
496  -  498  —  is  a  government  responsible 
to  its  citizens  for  claims  it  Attempts  to 
settle  ?  498,  499  —  questions  between 
United  States  and  several  other  nations, 
600, 601  —  cases  in  which  arbitration  is 
successful  and  proper,  602  —  questions 
iu  which  it  is  not  practicable,  as  in  re- 
gard to  war  for  maintenance  of  Union, 
assumed  right  of  French  Emperor  to 
establish  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  604, 
606  —  refusal  of  England  to  submit  to 
arbitration  cjiiestions  between  herself 
and  United  States  arising  out  of  Seces- 
sion War,  676-609. 

Law,  Military  and  Martial,  article  on,  834 
-  366  —  readiness  of  American  people 


to  engage  in  war  against  secession  ex- 
plained, 836  —  distinction  between  mil- 
itary and  martial  law,  886  — martial 
law  defined  by  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Judge  Holt, '887  —  correct  definitive, 
887  —  where  it  prevails  of  necessity, 
888 — need  of  military  commission*,  339 

—  their  composition  and  jurisdiction, 
839  —  cases  justly  tried  by  them  in 
Secession  War,  840  —  cases  "improperly 
tried  by  them,  841  —  exercise  or  martial 
law  during  Secession  War  justified,  841 

-  843  —  provost  courts,  their  jurisdic- 
tion, 844  —  only  two  established  during 
Secession  War,  344  —  criticism  of  de- 
cision by  Bureau  of  Military  Justice, 
that  neither  military  commissions  nor 
provost  courts  can  have  jurisdiction  of 
civil  suits,  846  —  military  crimes  aid 
their  punishment,  as  set  forth  in  articles 
of  war.  846  —  court-martial,  how  con- 
stituted, 847  —  mode  of  procedure,  34  5, 
868,  864  — duties  of  judge-advocate, 
349  —  difficulties  of  his  position,  84!>- 
362  — remedy  for  them,  868  —  power 
of  President  to  dismiss  officers  in  dis- 
grace, 866,  866. 

Ztflfltsfew,  Philip,  D.  D.,  his  Works  [edited 
by  Kev.  LeKoy  J.  HaJsey],  critical  no- 
tice of,  678,  674. 

Mantua.  Ducal,  article  on,  48-100  — ori- 
gin of  Mantua,  48,  49  —  description  of 
it,  49-64  — its  history  under  Roman?, 
66  — legend  of  Virgil's  birth,  66  — of 
soldier  who  pierced  Christ's  side,  55, 
66— under  Lombard  rule,  66  —  undtr 
Charlemagne,  67  —  under  Rudolph,  who 
appointed  a  lord  its  ruler,  67  —  Boniface, 
his  munificence  and  wars,  67,  68  —  the 
famous  Matilda,  69  —  under  a  republi- 
can government,  60-64  —  under  cap- 
tains-general, the  BonocoUi,  64,  Cy- 
linder the  Gonzagas,  66  -  100  —  two 
leading  elements  of  character  in  Italian 
society,  67  —  social  condition  of  Mantua 
under'  Luigi,  first  of  the  Gonzagas,  te, 
69— patronage  of  arts  and  letter*  by 
Lodovico,  74  —  works  of  Giulio  Romano, 
76, 77,  84-87  —  splendor  and  corruption 
of  Vincenzo's  reign,  91, 92  —  Ferdinand's 
repudiation  of  Camilla  Faa  di  Casale, 
93,  94  —  sack  of  Mantua,  and  crimes 
leading  to  it,  96-100. 

JfcCulluch,  Secretary,  his  views  respecting 
the  currency.  128-132. 

Martin,  Henri,  liis  History  of  France,Marv 
L.  llooth's  translation, 'critical  notice  oi. 
640,  641. 

Message,  the  President's,  article  on,  250- 
2G0  —  anxious  interest  felt  in  President 
Johnson's  first  message,  260  —  conn* 
of  Democratic  partv  toward  him,  251  — 
his  attitude  toward  llebel  States  changed 
by  their  misconduct  and  by  the  remit 
of  Northern  elections,  252  —  evil  influ- 
ence of  decision  of  Connecticut  ami 
Wisconsin  against  impartial    suffrage, 
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268  — moderation  and  sincerity  of  mes- 
sage, 254  —  its  principal  merit  that  it 
does  not  insist  on  a  special  scheme  of 
reconstruction,  256  —  weakness  of  rea- 
sons for  not  extending  right  of  suffrage 
to  negroes  of  Rebel  States,  256  —  too 
much  importance  attached  to  formal 
acceptance  by  these  States  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery,  267  —  duties  devolving  on  Con- 
gress," 268  —  apparent  comprehension 
of  them,  and  readiness  to  discharge 
them,  269,  260. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  his  Positive  Philosophy 
of  Auguste  Comte,  critical  notice  of, 
275-280— on  protective  tarifT,  170. 

Mozart  Wolfgang  Amadeus.  his  Letters, 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  critical 
notice  of,  609-614. 

JYtcAoZi,  Brevet-Major  George  WarcL  his 
Story  of  the  Great  March,  critical  no- 
tice of,  812-815. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  his  History  of  New 
Lngbnd  [Abridgment],  critical  notice 
of,  688-640. 

President  on  the  Stump,  The,  article  on, 
580-644— characteristics  of  President 
Lincoln's  public  speeches,  familiar  dig- 
nity, confluence  in  the  right-mindedness 
of  his  fellow-men,  honest  manliness, 
unconsciousness  of  self,  580-682  — 
President  Johnson  speaks  to  the  people 
as  if  they  were  a  mob,  632 — Americans 
not  nattered  by  allusions  to  plebeian 
origin  of  their  President,  582  — dangers 
of  popular  oratory,  538— Congress  not 
to  blame  for  so  long  delay  in  maturing 
a  policy,  585 — golden  opportunity  lost, 
just  after  President  Lincoln's  death, 
685,  686— opinion  of  a  nation  moves 
slowly,  536,  687  —  President's  right  to 
choose  a  policy,  and  to  have  it  criticised, 
587  —  weakness  of  attempts  to  "sustain 
the  President,"  688— he  assumes  sec- 
tional ground,  689,  640— the  speech  he 
should  have  made  to  Southern  delega- 
tions, 541-644. 

Prison  Discipline  Question,  The  Present 
State  of,  article  on,  210-236  — inferiori- 
ty of  American  prison  discipline  to  Eng- 
lish, 211— sketch  of  Captain  Macono- 
chie's  life,  and  circumstances  that  turned 

•  bis  attention  to  prison  discipline,  211  - 


218  —  his  plan  for  improving  convicts, 
by  labor  and  a  system  of  marks,  214, 215 

—  his  experiment  at  Norfolk  Island,  its 
terrible  condition  when  he  was  appointed 
governor,  216  —  great  change  wrought, 
217,  218  — M.  Marsangy's  system,  220 

—  principles  of  Irish  convict  svstem, 
as  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  *221  — 
the  five  stages  of  it,  quoted  from  Miss 
Carpenter's  work,  222  -  229  —  instances 
of  its  marked  success,  224  -  227  —  good 
conduct  of  discharged  convicts,  gradu- 
ates of  this  system,  229-231  —  decrease 
of  crimes  ana  criminals  in  consequence, 
282  —  cost  of  keeping  convicts,  233  — 
prison  systems  of  different  countries, 
234  —  value  of  Miss  Carpenter's  work, 
234,  285. 

Punchard,  George,  his  History  of  Congre- 
gationalism, critical  notice  of,  291-293. 

Robertson,  Frederick  W.,  his  Life  and 
Letters,  edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
critical  notice  of.  280-289. 

Ruthin,  John,  his  Sesame  and  Lilies,  criti- 
cal notice  of,  806  -  812  —  his  opinion  of 
Giotto,  613  —  his  explanation  of  Seces- 
sion War,  18. 

Saadi,  his  Gulistan,  translated  by  Francis 
Gladwin,  critical  notice  of,  260-264. 

Sabin,  Joseph,  his  Reprints,  critical  notice 
of,  841-644. 

Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  by  Bowman 
and  Irwin,  critical  notice  of,  575  -  686. 

Sibley,  John  Langdon,  his  Notices  of  the 
Triennial  and  Annual  Catalogues  of 
Harvard  University,  critical  notice  of, 
318. 

Stirling.  James  Hutchinson,  his  Secret  of 
Hegel,  critical  notice  of,  264  -  275. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  his  Melodies  and 
Madrigals,  critical  notice  of,  644. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  his  Trage- 
dies, critical  notice  of,  544-655. 

Ward,  Artemus,  his  Travels,  critical  no- 
tice of.  586  -  592. 

Wells,  William  V.,  his  Life  of  Samuel 
Adams,  critical  notice  of,  614-819. 

Whately,  Richard,  his  Essays  on  the  New 
Testament,  critical  notice  of,  293-299 
— his  views  on  prison  discipline,  213. 

Wkittier,  John  G.,  his  Snow-Bound,  criti- 
cal notice  of,  681,  632. 
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